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Hearing  on  Restructuring  the  Federal  Scientific 
Establishment:  Future  Missions  and  Govern- 
ance for  The  Department  of  Energy  [DOE]  Na- 
tional Laboratories 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1995 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Science, 
Subcommittee  on  Basic  Research,  and 
Subcommittee  On  Energy  and  Environment, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  Subcommittees  met  at  9:38  a.m.,  in  Room  2318  of  the  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Steven  H.  Schiff,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Basic  Research,  presiding. 

Mr.  Schiff.  I'd  like  to  welcome  everyone  here  to  this  legislative 
hearing. 

Chairman  Dana  Rohrabacher  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Environment,  and  I,  the  Chairman  of  the  Basic  Research  Sub- 
committee, are  jointly  holding  this  hearing  on  four  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  which  will,  if  enacted,  affect  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  our  national  laboratories. 

I  want  to  say  that  Chairman  Rohrabacher  was  gracious  enough 
to  allow  me  to  preside  over  this  hearing.  It  is,  however,  a  joint 
hearing  of  our  two  subcommittees. 

I  would,  in  exchange,  like  to  recognize  Chairman  Rohrabacher 
first  for  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  thank  my  friend  from  New  Mexico,  who  has 
shouldered  many  serious  responsibilities  in  the  104th  Congress.  I 
also  thank  him  for  the  time  and  effort  that  he's  put  in  to  help  ar- 
range this  hearing. 

This  is  a  reflection  of  the  high  priority  that  he  places  on  the  fu- 
ture of  our  national  labs.  And  this  hearing  also  reflects  the  priority 
that  this  whole  Committee  places  on  the  fiiture  of  the  labs. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  will  be  able  to  consider  a  variety  of  propos- 
als at  this  hearing.  And  I  agree  with  the  Galvin  Commission  Re- 
port that  our  national  labs  provide  America  with,  and  I  quote,  "es- 
sential fundamental  cornerstone  for  continuing  leadership"  in 
science  and  technology. 

I  also  agree  with  the  same  report  that  "the  existing  lab  system 
is  oversized  due  to  management  inefficiencies,  excess  capacity,  and 
political  considerations." 

It  is  essential,  then,  that  we  consolidate  £uid  downsize  the  enor- 
mous laboratory  structure  that  served  our  needs  during  the  cold 
war  because  the  cold  war  is  over.  Reform  and  restructuring  is  the 
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responsible   order   of  the   day.    Maintaining   the   status    quo   is 
unaffordable. 

Now  we  have  under  consideration  a  number  of  pieces  of  thought- 
ful legislation  deeding  with  the  national  labs.  They  propose  defining 
the  missions,  fitting  out  the  personnel,  and  setting  up  a  BRAC- 
style  commission  to  consoUdate  and  to  reconfigure  these  national 
assets. 

Each  of  these  bills  have  strong  and  weak  points.  All  are  well  mo- 
tivated. It  is  fitting  that  we  move  forward  with  open  minds  and 
open  discussion,  but  not  necessarily  open  pocketbooks. 

This  hearing  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  manage- 
ment structure  of  our  national  labs.  Is  DOE's  unique  system  of  gov- 
ernment-owned, contractor-operated  labs  the  most  efficient  and  ef- 
fective system  of  operation? 

That's  a  good  question. 

Is  privatization  or  corporatization  of  the  labs  a  practical  alter- 
native? Another  question. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of  these  issues  fi*om  our  dis- 
tinguished witnesses  today,  just  as  I  look  forward  to  visiting  the 
display  next  door,  which  I  understand  is  based  on  the  best  PR  ad- 
vice that  money  can  buy. 

In  particular,  however,  on  another  issue,  I  would  like  to  welcome 
the  participation  of  our  new  interim  provost  fi*om  the  University  of 
California,  Dr.  C.  Judson  King,  who  will  give  us  the  perspective  of 
both  a  major  contractor  for  the  DOE  and  a  major  academic  institu- 
tion as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  this  hearing.  I  would  like  to 
apologize  beforehand  that  I  will  be  here  most  of  the  time.  But,  as 
usual,  we  have  scheduled  three  important  events  at  exactly  the 
same  time  that  I  will  have  to  be  participating  in.  So  I  will  be  here 
for  most  of  the  hearing,  but  at  some  moments,  I  will  have  to  ease 
out  and  then  come  back  in.  But  I  will  be  pajdng  close  attention  to 
all  the  testimony  because  I  will  read  that  which  I  am  not  here  to 
hear. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  thank  you  for  joining  me  in 
calling  this  hearing.  I  know  that  we  disagree  on  some  points,  but 
I'm  glad  that  we're  working  together  to  bring  out  all  the  facts 
through  expert  witnesses. 

I  have  a  brief  opening  statement  I  would  like  to  read,  and  then 
I'll  do  some  recognition  for  other  opening  statements  before  going 
to  the  first  witnesses. 

I  would  like  to  say,  however,  just  to  make  the  point  up  front, 
that  I  beheve  that  the  national  laboratories,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, and  every  other  agency  or  project  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  government,  certainly  has  to  do  its  share  in  terms  of  con- 
tributing to  efficiency  and  balancing  the  budget. 

The  point  of  my  bill,  which  is  one  of  the  four  bills  that's  intro- 
duced here  today,  is  that  we  should  first  establish  missions  for  the 
national  laboratories  and  then  build  that  productivity  design 
around  what  the  missions  are. 

I  think  that  is  the  logical  way  to  proceed. 


Over  the  past  decade,  several  government  advisory  groups  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  the  Department  of  Energy  to  clarify  the 
role  of  the  laboratories  and  their  missions. 

Earlier  this  year,  our  two  subcommittees  held  another  joint  hear- 
ing on  two  studies:  "National  Laboratories  Need  Clearer  Missions 
and  Better  Management,"  that's  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy by  the  United  States  General  Accounting  Office,  dated  Janu- 
ary, 1995,  and  "Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
National  Laboratories,"  the  Secretary  of  Energy  Advisory  Board, 
Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
National  Laboratories,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Galvin  Task 
Force  Report  of  February,  1995.  Both  studies  emphasized  the  need 
for  changes  within  the  Department  of  Energy  governance  infra- 
structure and  with  the  departmental  laboratories'  missions  and 
management. 

Through  their  unique  historical  missions,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's National  Laboratories  have  developed  core  competencies  and 
scientific  capabilities  that  have  contributed  and  continue  to  contrib- 
ute technology  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  nuclear  deterrent 
and  other  elements  of  our  national  security.  These  laboratories  col- 
lectively represent  an  extensive  science  and  technology  resource  of 
people,  facilities,  and  equipment. 

The  national  laboratories  have  established  successful  collabo- 
rative relationships  with  other  federal  agencies,  universities,  and 
private  industry  that  have  allowed  each  partner  to  share  and  lever- 
age their  capabilities.  Their  contributions  to  energy-related  and 
basic  science,  and  environmental  restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment, and  other  emerging  scientific  fields,  are  internationally  sig- 
nificant. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  missions  of  the  nationcd  labora- 
tories have  become  diffuse.  Congress  is  now  in  the  process  of  re- 
thinking the  infrastructure  which  supports  research  by  the  federal 
scientific  establishment. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  in  this  process,  we  should  close 
down  the  Department  of  Energy  and  some  of  the  labs. 

I  do  not.  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  the  laboratories'  pre-eminence 
as  research  facilities  and  their  contributions  to  the  nation's  overall 
national  security,  scientific  and  industrial  well-being  be  recognized, 
defined  and  focused. 

Whatever  the  final  form  of  the  Department  of  Energy  in  our  fed- 
eral research  support  infrastructure,  the  national  laboratories  will 
continue  to  play  a  prominent  role.  That  is  why  we  have  separated 
the  two  issues — the  future  of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  national  laboratories — at  this  hearing. 

And  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  emphasize  that  point. 

As  you  all  know,  there  are  proposals  before  the  Congress  to  dis- 
solve the  Department  of  Energy.  I  do  not  personally  support  those 
proposals.  But  others  do. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  the  national  laboratories,  even  under 
those  proposals,  would  continue  to  exist,  although  perhaps  assigned 
to  a  different  department.  And  the  focus  of  this  hearing  is  the  na- 
tional laboratories. 

This  rethinking  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  several  pieces  of 
legislation.  Each  proposal  has  a  different  emphasis,  reflecting  the 


views  of  the  author.  But  each  proposal  directs  that  some  action  be 
taken  concerning  the  national  laboratories.  And  so  it's  our  inten- 
tion to  hear  from  those  who  have  expertise  in  this  area  and  from 
those  who  may  be  affected  by  these  proposed  changes. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing,  therefore,  is  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  Department  of  Energy,  from  government-affiliated  and 
public  witnesses,  and  the  Department  of  Energy  contractors  and  di- 
rectors of  the  national  laboratories  on  the  four  pending  pieces  of 
legislation. 

The  sponsors  of  these  four  bills  are  all  Members  of  the  Science 
Committee.  I  introduced  H.R.  2142,  the  Department  of  Energy  Lab- 
oratory Missions  Act,  and  will  briefly  summarize  it  before  recogniz- 
ing the  Ranking  Member  of  our  subcommittees.  And  then  I  intend 
to  recognize  Congressman  Bartlett,  Congressman  Roemer,  and 
Congressmsin  Tiahrt  to  explain  their  legislative  proposes,  which 
are  also  the  subject  of  this  hearing. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Schiff  follows:] 

OPENING  STATEMENT 

JOINT  HEARING 

SUBCOMMITTEES  ON  BASIC  RESEARCH  AND  ENERGY  &  ENVIRONMENT 

HONORABLE  STEVE  SCHIFF 

CHAIRMAN,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BASIC  RESEARCH 

SEPTEMBER  7,  1995 

Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  this  legisla- 
tive hearing. 

Chairman  Rohrabacher  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Environment  and  I 
are  holding  this  joint  hearing  on  four  bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress which  will,  if  enacted,  affect  the  Department  of  Energy  and  our  National  Lab- 
oratories. Since  both  subcommittees  have  jurisdiction  over  these  bills  we  felt  that 
it  would  be  more  productive  to  hold  this  legislative  hearing  together. 

Over  the  past  decade,  several  government  advisory  groups  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  DOE  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  laboratories  and  their  missions.  Earlier  this 
year  our  two  subcommittees  held  another  joint  hearing  on  two  studies:  "National 
Laboratories  Need  Clearer  Missions  and  Better  Management,"  Report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  January  1995;  and,  "Alternative 
Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratories,"  Secretary  of  Energy 
Advisory  Board,  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
National  Laboratories,  (also  known  as  the  Galvin  Task  Force  Report),  February 
1995.  Both  studies  emphasized  the  need  for  changes  within  the  DOE  governance  in- 
frastructure and  with  the  departmental  laboratories'  missions  and  management. 

Through  their  unique  historical  missions,  DOE's  National  Laboratories  have  de- 
veloped core  competencies  and  scientific  capabilities  that  have  contributed,  and  con- 
tinue to  contribute,  technology  to  ensure  tne  maintenance  of  the  nuclear  deterrent 
and  other  elements  of  our  national  security.  These  laboratories  collectively  represent 
an  extensive  science  and  technology  resource  of  people,  facilities,  and  equipment. 
The  national  laboratories  have  established  successml  collaborative  relationships 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  universities,  and  private  industry  that  have  allowed 
each  partner  to  share  and  leverage  their  capabilities.  Their  contributions  to  energy- 
related  and  basic  science,  environmental  restoration  and  waste  management,  and 
other  emerging  scientific  fields  are  internationally  significant. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  missions  of  the  national  laboratories  have  become 
diffuse.  Congress  is  now  in  the  process  of  rethinking  the  infrastructure  which  sup- 
ports research  by  the  Federal  scientific  establishment.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  in  this  process  we  should  close  down  the  Department  of  Energy  and  some  of 
the  labs.  I  do  not.  I  believe  that  it  is  vital  that  the  laboratories'  preeminence  as  re- 
search facilities  and  their  contributions  to  the  Nation's  overall  national  security,  sci- 


entific  and  industrial  wellbeing  be  recognized,  defined  and  focused.  Whatever  the 
final  form  of  the  Department  of  Energy  in  our  Federal  research  support  infrastruc- 
ture, the  national  laboratories  will  continue  to  play  a  prominent  role.  That  is  why 
we  have  separated  the  two  issues — the  future  of  DOE  and  the  future  of  the  national 
labs — at  this  hearing. 

This  rethinking  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  several  pieces  of  legislation.  Each 
proposal  has  a  different  emphasis,  reflecting  the  views  of  the  author.  But  each  pro- 
posal directs  that  some  action  be  taken  concerning  the  national  laboratories  and  so 
it  is  our  intention  to  hear  from  those  who  have  some  expertise  in  this  area  and  from 
those  who  may  be  affected  by  these  proposed  changes. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing,  therefore,  is  to  receive  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  government  affiliated  and  public  witnesses,  and  the  DOE  contrac- 
tors and  directors  of  the  National  Laboratories  on  the  four  pending  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. The  sponsors  of  these  four  bills  are  all  Members  of  the  Science  Committee.  I 
introduced  H.R.  2142,  the  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act"  gmd  will 
briefly  summarize  it  before  recognizing  Chairman  Rohrabacher  and  the  Ranking 
Members  of  our  subcommittees.  I  will  then  recognize  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Roemer,  and 
Mr.  Tiahrt  to  explain  their  legislative  proposals. 

The  bill,  H.R.  2142,  the  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratories  Missions  Act,"  de- 
fines a  three  step  public  process  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  working  with 
the  interested  parties,  including  Congress,  first  defines  the  appropriate  missions  for 
the  laboratories.  These  missions  include:  maintaining  our  national  security;  helping 
to  ensure  our  Nation's  energy  supply;  conducting  basic  research  in  energy-related 
science  and  technology;  and,  to  carry  out  research  and  development  for  the  purpose 
of  minimizing  the  environmental  impacts  of  hazardous  and  radioactive  waste.  The 
bill  then  sets  out  the  criteria  for  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  assign  those  missions, 
streamlining  the  labs,  if  necessary,  to  carry  out  those  missions. 

Additionally,  H.R.  2142  would  direct  DOE  to  cease  internal  health,  safety  and  en- 
vironmental regulation  of  the  departmental  labs  and  to  transfer  those  responsibil- 
ities to  other  appropriate  Federal  and  state  regulatory  agencies,  which  are  already 
responsible  for  these  areas.  Recent  reports  to  tne  Secretary  of  Energy  on  this  issue 
of  governance  indicate  this  would  substantially  improve  management  of  the  labs 
and  release  scarce  resources  to  accomplish  the  laboratories'  missions. 

[Copies  of  the  four  bills  follow:] 
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To  establish  the  Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Facilities  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  4,  1995 
Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred 
to  the  C!onunittee  on  Science  and,  in  addition,  to  the  Committees  on  Na- 
tional Security  and  Rules,  for  a  period  to  be  subsequently  determined  by 
the  Speaker,  in  each  case  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  as  fall  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  concerned 


A  BILL 

To  establish  the  Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Facilities 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Energy 

5  Laboratory  Facilities  Act  of  1995". 


2 

1  SEC.  2.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  LABORATORY  FACHJ- 

2  TIES  COMMISSION. 

3  (a)  Establishment. — There  is  established  an  inde- 

4  pendent  commission  to  be  known  as  the  "Department  of 

5  Energy  Laboratory  Facihties  Commission". 

6  (b)  Duties. — The  Commission  shall  carry  out  the 

7  duties  specified  for  the  Commission  in  this  Act. 

8  (c)  Appointment. — 

9  (1)   In   general. — The   Commission   shall   be 

10  composed  of  7  members  appointed  by  the  President, 

11  by  and  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

12  The   President   shall   transmit   to   the    Senate   the 

13  nominations  for  appointment  to  the  Commission  not 

14  later  than  3  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

15  of  tliis  Act. 

16  (2)    Consultation. — In   selecting  individuals 

17  for  nominations  for  appointments  to  the  Commis- 

18  sion,  the  President  should  consult  with — 

19  (A)   the   Speaker  of  the   House   of  Rep- 

20  resentatives  concerning  the  appointment  of  1 

21  member; 

22  (B)  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  con- 

23  ceming  the  appointment  of  1  member; 

24  (C)  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 

25  Representatives  concerning  the  appointment  of 

26  1  member;  and 
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1  (D)  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  con- 

2  ceming  the  appointment  of  1  member. 

3  (3)  Chairperson. — ^At  the  time  the  President 

4  nominates  individuals  for  appointment  to  the  Com- 

5  mission,  the  President  shall  designate  one  such  indi- 

6  vidual  who  shall  serve  as  Chairperson  of  the  Com- 

7  mission. 

8  (d)  Terms. — Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 

9  serve  until  the  termination  of  the  Commission  under  sub- 

10  section  (I). 

11  (e)  Meetings. — Each  meeting  of  the  Commission, 

12  other  than  meetings  in  which  classified  information  is  to 

13  be  discussed,  shall  be  open  to  the  pubhc. 

14  (f)  Vacancies. — ^A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 

15  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appointment, 

16  but  the  individual  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  shall  serve 

17  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  for  which  the 

1 8  individual's  predecessor  was  appointed. 

19  (g)  Pay  and  Travel  Expenses. — 

20  (1)  In  general. — 

21  (A)  Basic  pay. — Each  member,  other  than 

22  the  Chairperson,  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal 

23  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  minimum  animal 

24  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 

25  ecutive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5, 
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1  United   States  Code,  for  each  day   (including 

2  travel  time)  during  which  the  member  is  en- 

3  gaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties  vest- 

4  ed  in  the  Commission. 

5  (B)   Pay  of  chairperson. — The  Chair- 

6  person  shall  be  paid  for  each  day  referred  to  in 

7  subparagraph  (A)  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily 

8  equivalent  of  the  minimum  annual  rate  of  basic 

9  pay    payable    for    level    III    of   the    Executive 

10  Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  5,  United 

1 1  States  Code. 

12  (2)  Travel  expenses. — Members  shall  receive 

13  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 

14  ence,  in  accordance  with  sections  5702  and  5703  of 

15  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

16  (h)  Director. — 

17  (1)  In  generai.. — The  Commis.sion  shall,  uith- 

18  out   regard   to  section   5311(b)   of  title   5,   United 

19  States  Code,  appoint  a  Director  who — 

20  (A)  has  not  served  as  a  civilian  employee 

21  of  the  Department  of  Energy  during  the  one- 

22  year  period  preceding  the  date  of  such  appoint- 

23  ment; 
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1  (B)  has  not  been  an  employee  of  a  depart- 

2  mental  laboratory  during  the  5-year  period  pre- 

3  ceding  the  date  of  such  appointment;  and 

4  (C)  has  not  been  an  employee  of  a  contrac- 

5  tor  operating  a  departmental  laboratory  during 

6  the  5-year  period  preceding  the  date  of  such  ap- 

7  pointment. 

8  (2)   PAY.^The  Director  shall  be  paid  at  the 

9  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 

10  tive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 

11  States  Code. 

12  (i)  Staff. — 

13  (1)  Appointment  by  director. — Subject  to 

14  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  the  Director,  with  the 

15  approval  of  the  Commission,  may  appoint  and  fix 

16  the  pay  of  additional  personnel. 

17  (2)  Applicability  of  certain  civil  service 

18  LAWS. — The  Director  may  make  such  appointments 

19  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 

20  States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  competi- 

21  tive  service,  and  any  personnel  so  appointed  may  be 

22  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 

23  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relat- 

24  ing  to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 

25  except  that  an  individual  so  appointed  may  not  re- 
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1  ceive  pay  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 

2  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 

3  section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

4  (3)  Limitations. — Not  more  than  one-third  of 

5  the  personnel  employed  by  or  detailed  to  the  Com- 

6  mission  may  be  on  detail  from  the  Department  of 

7  Energy.  No  employee  of  a  departmental  laboratory, 

8  or  of  a  contractor  who  operates  a  departmental  lab- 

9  oratory,  may  be  detailed  to  the  Commission. 

10  (4)  Support  from  other  agencies. — Upon 

1 1  request  of  the  Director,  the  head  of  a  Federal  agen- 

12  cy  may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  that  agency  to 

13  the  Commission  to  assist  the  Commission  in  carry- 

14  ing  out  its  duties  under  this  section. 

15  (5)  Support  prom  comptroller  general. — 

16  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  shall 

17  provide  assistance,  including  the  detailing  of  employ- 

18  ees,  to  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 

19  ment  entered  into  with  the  Commission. 

20  (j)  Other  Authority. — 

21  (1)    Temporary   and    intermittent    serv- 

22  ices. — The  Commission  may  procure  by  contract,  to 

23  the  extent  funds   are   available,   the  temporary  or 

24  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  pursu- 

25  ant  to  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
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1  (2)  Authority  to  lease  space  and  acquire 

2  CERTAIN   property. — The   Commission   may  lease 

3  space  and  acquire  personal  property  to  the  extent 

4  funds  are  available.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the 

5  Commission  shall  use  suitable  real  property  available 

6  under  the  most  recent  inventory  of  real  property  as- 

7  sets  published  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 

8  under  section  21A(b)(ll)(F)  of  the  Federal  Home 

9  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(12)(F)). 

10  (k)  Funding. — There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 

11  priated  to  the  Commission  such  funds  as  are  necessary 

12  to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  section.  Such  funds  shall 

13  remain  available  until  expended. 

14  (1)  Termination. — The  Commission  shall  terminate 

15  not  later  than  20  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

16  of  this  Act. 

17  SEC.    3.    PROCEDURE    FOR   MAKING    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 8  FOR  LABORATORY  FACILITIES. 

19  (a)  Selection  Criteria. — 

20  (1)   In   GENERAI^. — Not  later  than   3   months 

21  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 

22  retary  of  Energy  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 

23  ister  and  transmit  to  the  congressional  energy  com- 

24  mittees  the  criteria  proposed  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 

25  retary  in  making  recommendations  for  the  closure  or 
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1  reconfiguration  of  departmental  laboratories  result- 

2  ing  in  cost  savings  for  the  overall  budget  for  such 

3  laboratories.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  an  oppor- 

4  tunity  for  pubhc  comment  on  the  proposed  criteria 

5  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  days  and  shall  include  no- 

6  tiee  of  that  opportunity  in  the  pubUcation  required 

7  under  this  paragraph.  In  developing  the  criteria,  the 

8  Secretary  shall  consider — 

9  (A)  the  program  costs  and  program  dis- 

10  tributions  on  a  State  and  county  basis,  includ- 

11  ing  real  and  personal  property  costs  associated 

12  with  each  departmental  laboratory  considered; 

13  (B)    the   number   of  participants   in   pro- 

14  grams  conducted  through  a  departmental  lab- 

15  oratory  and  staff  resources  involved; 

16  (C)  duplication  of  effort  by  departmental 

17  laboratories  and  overhead  costs  as  a  proportion 

18  of  program  benefits  distributed  through  a  de- 

19  partmental  laboratory; 

20  (D)  cost  savings  and  increases  that  would 

21  accrue  through  the  reconfiguration  of  depart- 

22  mental  laboratories; 

23  (E)  changes  in  the  roles  and  missions  of 

24  each  departmental  laboratory';  and 
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1  (F)  the  privatization  of  the  laboratories  as 

2  an  alternative  to  closure  or  reconfiguration. 

3  (2)  Final  criteria. — Not  later  than  5  months 

4  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 

5  retary  shall   publish   in  the  Federal   Register  and 

6  transmit  to  the  congressional  energy  committees  the 

7  final  criteria  to  be  used  in  making  recommendations 

8  for  the  closure  or  reconfiguration  of  departmental 

9  laboratories  under  this  section. 

10  (b)  Secretary's  Recommendations. — 

11  (1)  Publication  in  federal  register. — Not 

12  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

13  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  pubhsh  in  the  Federal 

14  Register  and  transmit  to  the  congressional  energy 

15  committees  and  to  the  Commission  a  list  of  the  de- 

16  partmental    laboratories    that    the    Secretary    rec- 

17  ommends  for  closure  or  reconfiguration  on  the  basis 

18  of  the  final  criteria  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

19  (2)  Summary  of  selection  process. — The 

20  Secretary  shall  include,  with  the  list  of  recommenda- 

21  tions  published  and  transmitted  pursuant  to  para- 

22  graph  (1),  a  summary  of  the  selection  process  that 

23  resulted   in   the   recommendation   for   each   depart- 

24  mental  laboratory,  including  a  justification  for  each 

25  recommendation. 
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1  (c)  Equal  Consideration  of  Laboratories. — In 

2  considering  departmental  laboratories  for  closure  or  recon- 

3  figuration,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  all  such  labora- 

4  tories  equaUy  without  regard  to  whether  a  laboratory  has 

5  been  previously  considered  or  proposed  for  closure  or  re- 

6  configuration  by  the  Secretary. 

7  (d)  Availability  of  Information. — The  Secretary 

8  shall  make  available  to  the  Commission  and  the  Comptrol- 

9  ler  General  of  the  United  States  all  information  used  by 

10  the  Secretary  in  making  recommendations  to  the  Commis- 

1 1  sion  for  closures  and  reconfiguration. 

12  (e)  Review  and  Recommendations  by  the  Com- 

13  MISSION. — 

14  (1)    Public    hearings. — ^After    receiving   the 

15  recommendations   from   the   Secretary  pursuant  to 

16  subsection  (b),  the  Commission  shall  conduct  public 

17  hearings  on  the  recommendations. 

18  (2)  Report. — Not  later  than  18  months  after 

19  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 

20  sion  shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  congres- 

21  sional  energy  committees  a  report  containing  the 

22  Commission's  findings  and  conclusions  based  on  a 

23  review  and  analysis  of  the  recommendations  made  by 

24  the  Secretary,  together  with  the  Commission's  rec- 

25  ommendations  for  closures  and  reconfigurations  of 
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1  departmental  laboratories.  In  conducting  such  review 

2  and  analysis,  the  Commission  shall  consider  all  de- 

3  partmental  laboratories. 

4  (3)     Deviation     from     secretary's    rec- 

5  OMMENDATIONS. — In  making  its  recommendations, 

6  the  Commission  may  make  changes  in  any  of  the 

7  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary  if  the  Com- 

8  mission  determines  that  the  Secretary  deviated  sub- 

9  stantially  from  the  final  criteria  referred  to  in  sub- 

10  section  (a)  in  making  recommendations.  The  Com- 

11  mission  shall  explain  and  justify  in  the  report  any 

12  recommendation  made  by  the  Commission  that  is 

13  different  from  the  recommendations  made  by  the 

14  Secretary. 

15  (4)  Provision  of  certain  information. — 

16  After  transmitting  the  report,  the  Commission  shall 

17  promptly  provide,  upon  request,  to  any  Member  of 

18  Congress  information  used  by  the  Commission  in 

19  making  its  recommendations. 

20  (f)  Assistance  from  Comptroller  General. — 

21  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  shall — 

22  (1)   assist  the  Commission,  to  the  extent  re- 

23  quested,  in. the  Commission's  review  and  analysis  of 

24  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 

25  ant  to  subsection  (b);  and 
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1  (2)  not  later  than  15  months  after  the  date  of 

2  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  transmit  to  the  congres- 

3  sional  energy  committees  and  to  the  Commission  a 

4  report  containing  a  detailed   analysis   of  the   See- 

5  retaiy's  recommendations  and  selection  process. 

6  (g)  Review  by  the  President. — 

7  (1)  In  general. — Not  later  than  19  months 

8  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 

9  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Commission  and  to 

10  the  congressional  energy  committees  a  report  con- 

11  taining  the  President's  approval  or  disapproval  of 

12  the  Commission's  recommendations. 

13  (2)  Presidential  approval. — If  the  Presi- 

14  dent  approves  all  of  the  recommendations  of  the 

15  Commission,  the  Pi*esident  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 

16  such  recommendations  to  the  congressional  energy 

17  committees   together   with    a   certification   of  such 

18  approval. 

19  (3)     Presidential     disapproval. — If    the 

20  President  disapproves  the  recommendations  of  the 

21  Commission,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  President  shall 

22  transmit  to  the  Commission  and  the  congressional 

23  energy  committees  the  reasons  for  that  disapproval. 

24  The  Commission  shall  then  transmit  to  the  Presi- 

25  dent,  not  later  than  20  months  after  the  date  of  the 
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1  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  revised  list  of  recommenda- 

2  tions  for  the  closure  and  reconfiguration  of  depart- 

3  mental  laboratories  resulting  in  cost  savings  for  the 

4  overall  budget  for  such  departmental  laboratories. 

5  (4)  Certification. — If  the  President  approves 

6  all  of  the  revised  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 

7  sion  transmitted  to  the  President  under  paragraph 

8  (3),  the  President  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  re- 

9  vised  recommendations  to  the  congressional  energy 

10  committees,   together  with   a   certification   of  such 

1 1  approval. 

12  (5)  Failure  to  certify. — ^If  the  President 

13  does  not  transmit  to  the  congressional  energy  com- 
1.4  mittees  an  approval  and  certification  described  in 

15  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  by  21  months  after  the  date  of 

16  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  process  by  which  de- 

17  partmental  laboratories  may  be  selected  for  closure 

18  or  reconfiguration  under  this  section  shall  be  termi- 

19  nated. 

20  SEC.   4.   CLOSURE  AND   RECONFIGURATION  OF  DEPART- 

21  MENTAL  LABORATORIES. 

22  (a)  In  General. — Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  Sec- 

23  retary  shall — 

24  (1)    close    all    departmental    laboratories    rec- 

25  ommended  for  closure  by  the  Commission  in  the  re- 
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1  port  transmitted  to  the  congressional  energy  com- 

2  mittees  by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  3(g); 

3  (2)     reconfigure     all     such     laboratories     rec- 

4  ommended  for  reconfiguration  by  the  Commission  in 

5  the  report;  and 

6  (3)  complete  the  closures  and  reconfigurations 

7  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  6-year  period  beginning 

8  on  the  date  on  which  the  President  transmits  the  re- 

9  port  pursuant  to  section  3(g). 

10  (b)  Congressional  Disapproval. — 

11  (1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  may  not  carry 

12  out  any  closure  or  reconfiguration  of  a  departmental 

13  laboratory  recommended  by  the  Commission  in  the 

14  report  transmitted  from  the  President  pursuant  to 

15  section  3(g)  if  a  joint  resolution  is  enacted,  in  ac- 

16  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  8,  disapprov- 

17  ing  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  before 

18  the  earlier  of — 

19  (A)  the  end  of  the  45-day  period  beginning 

20  on  the  date  on  which  the  President  transmits 

21  the  report;  or 

22  (B)  the  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die 

23  for  the  session  during  which  the  report  is  trans- 

24  mitted. 
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1  (2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 

2  section  and  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  (8), 

3  the  days  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not 

4  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 

5  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the 

6  computation  of  a  period. 

7  SEC.  5.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CLOSURE  AND  RECONFIG- 

8  URATION  ACTIONS. 

9  (a)  Actions  of  the  Secretary. — In  closing  or 

10  reconfiguring  a  departmental  laboratory  under  this  Act, 

1 1  the  Secretary  shall — 

12  (1)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 

13  close  or  reconfigure  the  departmental  laboratory; 

14  (2)  provide  outplacement  assistance  to  any  em- 

15  ployees  employed  by  the  Department  of  Energy  at 

16  the  office  whose  employment  is  being  terminated, 

17  and  may  use  for  such  purpose  funds  in  the  Account 

18  .       or  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 

19  for  outplacement  assistance  to  employees; 

20  (3)  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 

21  sure  the  safe  keeping  of  all  records  stored  at  the  de- 

22  partmental  laboratory;  and 

23  (4)  reimburse  other  Federal  agencies  for  ac- 

24  tions  performed  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  with 

25  respect  to  any  such  closure  or  reconfiguration,  and 
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1  may  use  for  such  purpose  funds  in  the  Account  or 

2  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 

3  and  available  for  such  purpose. 

4  (b)  Management  and  Disposal  of  Property. — 

5  (1)  In  general. — The  Administrator  of  Gen- 

6  eral  Services  shall  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  En- 

7  ergy,  with  respect  to  excess  and  surplus  real  prop- 

8  erty  and  facilities  located  at  a  departmental  labora- 

9  tory  closed  or  reconfigured  under  this  Act — 

10  (A)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 

1 1  utilize  excess  property  under  section  202  of  the 

12  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 

13  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  483); 

14  (B)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 

15  dispose  of  surplus  property  under  section  203 

16  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  484); 

17  (C)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 

18  grant  approvals  and  make  determinations  under 

19  section  13(g)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 

20  1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622(g));  and 

21  (D)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 

22  determine  the  availabihty  of  excess  or  surplus 

23  real  property  for  wildlife  conservation  purposes 

24  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  May  19,   1948 

25  (16  U.S.C.  667b). 
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1  (2)  Exercise  of  authority. — 

2  (A)    In    general. — Subject   to    subpara- 

3  graph  (C),  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  the  au- 

4  thority  delegated  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 

5  paragraph  (1)  in  accordance  with — 

6  (i)  all  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date 

7  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  governing  the 

8  utihzation  of  excess  property  and  the  dis- 

9  posal  of  surplus  property  under  the  Fed- 

10  eral  Property  and  Administrative  Services 

11  Act  of  1949;  and 

12  (ii)    all   regulations   in   effect   on   the 

13  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  govem- 

14  ing  the  conveyance  and  disposal  of  prop- 

15  erty  under  section   13(g)   of  the   Surplus 

16  Property  Act   of   1944    (50   U.S.C.   App. 

17  1622(g)). 

18  (B)  Regulations. — The  Secretary,  after 

19  consulting  with  the  Administrator  of  General 

20  Services,   may  issue  regulations  that  are  nec- 

21  essary  to  carry  out  the  delegation  of  authority 

22  required  by  paragraph  (1). 

23  (C)  Limitation. — The  authority  required 

24  to  be  delegated  by  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Sec- 

25  retary  by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
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1  shall  not  include  the  authority  to  prescribe  gen- 

2  eral  policies  and  methods  for  utilizing  excess 

3  property  and  disposing  of  surplus  property. 

4  (c)  Waiver. — The  Secretary  may  close  or  reconfigure 

5  departmental  laboratories  under  this  Act  without  regard 

6  to  any  provision  of  law  restricting  the  use  of  funds  for 

7  closing  or  reconfiguring  such  departmental  laboratories  in- 

8  eluded  in  any  appropriations  or  authorization  Act. 

9  SEC.  6.  ACCOUNT. 

10  (a)  Establishment. — There  is  hereby  estabhshed 

1 1  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  an  account  to  be  known  as 

12  the  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Facility  Closure 

13  Account"  which  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  as 

14  a  single  account. 

15  (b)  Content  of  Account. — There  shall  be  depos- 

16  ited  into  the  Account — 

17  (1)  funds  authorized  for  and  appropriated  to 

1 8  the  Account; 

19  (2)  any  funds  that  the  Secretary  may,  subject 

20  to  approval  in  an  appropriation  Act,  transfer  to  the 

21  Account  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 

22  of  Energy  for  any  purpose,  except  that  such  funds 

23  may  be  transferred  only  after  the  date  on  which  the 

24  Secretary  transmits  written  notice  of,  and  justifica- 
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1  tion  for,  such  transfer  to  the  congressional  energy 

2  committees;  and 

3  (3)  proceeds  received  from  the  transfer  or  dis- 

4  posal  of  any  property  at  an  office  closed  or  reconfig- 

5  ured  under  this  section. 

6  (c)  Use  of  Funds. — The  Secretary  may  use  the 

7  funds  in  the  Account  only  for  the  purposes  described  in 

8  section  5(a). 

9  (d)  Reports. — 

10  (1)  In  general. — Not  later  than  60  days  after 

11  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary 

12  carries  out  activities  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 

13  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  congressional  energy 

14  committees  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  deposits 

15  into,  and  the  expenditures  from,  the  Account  during 

16  such  fiscal  year  and  of  the  amount  and  nature  of 

17  other  expenditures  made  pursuant  to  section  5(a) 

18  during  such  fiscal  year. 

19  (2)  Unobligated  funds. — Unobhgated  funds 

20  which  remain  in  the  Account  after  the  termination 

21  of  the  Conmiission  shall  be  held  in  the  Account  until 

22  transferred  by  law  after  the  congressional  energy 

23  committees   receive   the    report   transmitted   under 

24  paragraph  (3). 
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1  (3)  Accounting  report. — Not  later  than  60 

2  days  after  the  termination  of  the  Commission,  the 

3  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  congressional  energy 

4  committees  a  report  containing  an  accounting  of — 

5  (A)  all  the  funds  deposited  into  and  ex- 

6  pended  from  the  Account  or  otherwise  expended 

7  under  this  section;  and 

8  (B)  any  amount  remaining  in  the  Account. 

9  SEC.  7.  REPORTS  ON  IMPLEMENTATION. 

10  As  part  of  the  budget  request  for  each  fiscal  year  in 

11  which  the  Secretary  will  carry  out  activities  under  this 

12  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  congressional  en- 

13  ergy  committees — 

14  (1)  a  schedule  of  the  closure  and  reconfigura- 

15  tion  actions  to  be  carried  out  under  this  Act  in  the 

16  fiscal  year  for  which  the  request  is  made  and  an  es- 

17  timate  of  the  total  expenditures  required  and  cost 

18  savings  to  be  achieved  by  each  such  closure  and  re- 

19  configuration  and  of  the  time  period  in  which  these 

20  savings  are  to  be  achieved  in  each  case;  and 

21  (2)  a  description  of  the  departmental  labora- 

22  tories,  including  those  under  construction  and  those 

23  planned  for  construction,  to  which  functions  are  to 

24  be   transferred   as   a   result   of  such   closures   and 

25  reconfigurations. 
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1  SEC.  8.  CONGRESSIONAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  COMMISSION 

2  REPORT. 

3  (a)  Terms  of  the  Resolution. — For  purposes  of 

4  section  4(b),  the  term  "joint  resolution"  means  only  a 

5  joint  resolution  which  is  introduced  within  the  10-day  pe- 

6  riod  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  President  trans- 

7  mits  the  report  to  the  Congress  under  section  3(g),  and — 

8  (1)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble; 

9  (2)   the   matter   after  the   resolving  clause   of 

10  which  is  as  follows:  "That  Congress  disapproves  the 

1 1  recommendations  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Lab- 

12  oratory  Facilities  Commission  as  submitted  by  the 

13  President  on  ",  the  blank  space  being  filled 

14  in  with  the  appropriate  date;  and 

15  (3)  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Joint  reso- 

16  lution  disapproving  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 

17  partment  of  Energy  Laboratory  Facilities  Commis- 

18  sion.". 

19  (b)  Referral. — A  resolution  described  in  subsection 

20  (a)  that  is  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

21  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  National  Security 

22  and  the  Committee  on  Science  of  the  House  of  Represent- 

23  atives.  A  resolution  described  in  subsection  (a)  introduced 

24  in  the  Senate  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

25  Services  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 

26  sources  of  the  Senate. 
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1  (c)  Discharge. — If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 

2  tion  described  in  subsection  (a)  is  referred  has  not  re- 

3  ported  such  resolution  (or  an  identical  resolution)  by  the 

4  end  of  the  20-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 

5  the  President  transmits  the  report  to  the  Congress  under 

6  section  3(g),  such  committee  shall  be,  at  the  end  of  such 

7  period,  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  such  reso- 

8  lution,  and  such  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  appro- 

9  priate  calendar  of  the  House  involved. 

10  (d)  Consideration. — 

11  (1)  In  general. — On  or  after  the  third  day 

12  after  the  date  on  which  the  committee  to  which  such 

13  a  resolution  is  referred  has  reported,  or  has  been 

14  discharged  (under  subsection  (c))  from  further  con- 

15  sideration  of,  such  a  resolution,  it  is  in  order  (even 

16  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 

17  been  disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  of  the  respective 

1 8  House  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 

19  resolution  (but  only  on  the  day  after  the  calendar 

20  day  on  which  such  Member  announces  to  the  House 

21  concerned   the   Member's   intention   to   do   so).   All 

22  points  of  order  against  the  resolution  (and  against 

23  consideration  of  the  resolution)  are  waived.  The  mo- 

24  tion  is  highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Representa- 

25  tives  and  is  privileged  in  the  Senate  and  is  not  de- 
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1  batable.  The  motion  is  not  subject  to  amendment,  or 

2  to  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a  motion  to  proceed 

3  to  the  consideration  of  other  business.  A  motion  to 

4  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to 

5  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion  to 

6  proceed   to   the   consideration   of  the   resolution   is 

7  agreed  to,  the  respective  House  shall  immediately 

8  proceed  to  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  with- 

9  out  intervening  motion,  order,  or  other  business,  and 

10  the  resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished  business 

1 1  of  the  respective  House  until  disposed  of. 

12  (2)  Debate. — Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on 

13  all   debatable    motions    and   appeals   in   connection 

14  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  2  hours, 

15  which  shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 

16  and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 

17  the  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  further  to 

18  limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable.  A  motion 

19  to  postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  eonsider- 

20  ation  of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to  recommit  the 

21  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 

22  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 

23  agreed  to  is  not  in  order. 

24  (3)  Quorum  call. — Immediately  following  the 

25  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  a  resolution  described  in 
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1  subsection  (a)  and  a  single  quorum  call  at  the  con- 

2  elusion  of  the  debate  if  requested  in  accordance  with 

3  the  rules  of  the  appropriate  House,  the  vote  on  final 

4  passage  of  the  resolution  shall  occur. 

5  (4)  Appeals  from  decision  of  chair. — ^Ap- 

6  peals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relating  to  the 

7  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 

8  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proee- 

9  dure  relating  to  a  resolution  described  in  subsection 

10  (a)  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

11  (e)  Consideration  by  Other  House. — 

12  (1)  If,  before  the  passage  by  one  House  of  a 

13  resolution  of  that  House  described  in  subsection  (a), 

14  that  House  receives  from  the  other  House  a  resolu- 

15  tion  described  in  subsection  (a),  then  the  following 

16  procedures  shall  apply: 

17  (A)  The  resolution  of  the  other  House  shall 

18  not  be  referred  to  a  committee  and  may  not  be 

19  considered  in  the  House  receiving  it  except  in 

20  the  ease  of  final  passage  as  provided  in  sub- 

21  paragraph  (B)(ii). 

22  (B)  With  respect  to  a  resolution  described 

23  in  paragraph  (1)  of  the  House  receiving  the  res- 

24  olution — 
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1  (i)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall 

2  be  the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been 

3  received  from  the  other  House;  but 

4  (ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be 

5  on  the  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

6  (2)   Consideration  after  disposition   by 

7  OTHER  HOUSE. — Upon  disposition  of  the  resolution 

8  received  from  the  other  House,  it  shall  no  longer  be 

9  in  order  to  consider  the  resolution  that  originated  in 

10  the  receiving  House. 

11  (f)  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  House. — This  sub- 

12  section  is  enacted  by  Congress — 

13  (1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of 

14  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 

15  tively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules 

16  of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 

17  respect   to   the   procedure   to   be   followed   in   that 

18  House  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  described  in  sub- 

19  section  (a),  and  it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the 

20  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such  rules;  and 

21  (2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional 

22  right  of  either  House  to  change  the  rules  (so  far  as 

23  relating  to  the  procedure  of  that  House)  at  any  time, 

24  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in 

25  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 
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1  SEC.  9.  DEFINrnONS. 

2  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

3  (1)  The  term  "Account"  means  the  Department 

4  of  Energy  Laboratory  Pacihty  Closure  Account  es- 

5  tabhshed  in  section  6(a). 

6  (2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the  Depart- 

7  ment  of  Energy  Laboratory  Facihties  Closure  and 

8  Reconfiguration  Commission. 

9  (3)   The  term   "congressional   energy  commit- 

10  tees"  means  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 

11  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  National  Security  of 

12  the  House   of  Representatives,   the   Committee   on 

13  Science  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 

14  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 

15  Senate. 

16  (4)  The  term  "departmental  laboratory"  means 

17  a  Federal  laboratory,  or  any  other  laboratory  or  fa- 

18  cility  designated  by  the  Secretary,  operated  by  or  on 

19  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

20  (5)    The   term    "Federal   laboratory"    has   the 

21  meaning   given   the   term    "laboratory"    in    section 

22  12(d)(2)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Inno- 

23  vation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3710a(d)(2)). 

24  (6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 

25  of  Energy. 

O 
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104th  congress 
1st  Session 


H.R.1510 


To  prohibit  the  Department  of  Energy  from  acting  as  the  agency  of  implemen- 
tation, with  respect  to  nondefense  Department  of  Energy  laboratories, 
for  certain  emironmental,  safety,  and  health  regulations,  and  to  require 
reduction  in  personnel  at  such  laboratories. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  7,  1995 

Mr.  ROEMER  (for  himself,  Mr.  DOYLE,  Mr.  JACOBS,  and  Mr.  Klug) 

introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science 


A  BILL 

To  prohibit  the  Department  of  Energy  from  acting  as  the 
agency  of  implementation,  with  respect  to  nondefense 
Department  of  Energy  laboratories,  for  certain  environ- 
mental, safety,  and  health  regulations,  and  to  require 
reduction  in  personnel  at  such  laboratories. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Energy 

5  Laboratories  Efficiency  Improvement  Act". 
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1  SEC.  2.  ELIMINATION  OF  SELF-REGULATION. 

2  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  De- 

3  partment  of  Energy  shall  not  be  the  agency  of  implemen- 

4  tation,  with  respect  to  departmental  laboratories,  other 

5  than  departmental  defense  laboratories,  of  Federal,  State, 

6  and  local  environmental,  safety,  and  health  rules,  regula- 

7  tions,  orders,  and  standards. 

8  SEC.  3.  PERSONNEL  REDUCTIONS. 

9  (a)  Requirements. — The  aggregate  number  of  indi- 

10  viduals  employed  at  all  government-owned,  contractor-op- 

1 1  erated  departmental  laboratories,  other  than  departmental 

12  defense  laboratories,  shall  be  reduced,  within  10  years 

13  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  at  least 

14  one-third  from  the  number  so  employed  as  of  such  date 

15  of  enactment.  At  least  1  percent  of  such  reduction  shall 

16  be  accomplished  within  1  year,  at  least  3  percent  within 

17  2  years,  at  least  6  percent  within  3  years,  at  least  10  per- 

18  cent  ^^^thin  4  years,  and  at  least  15  percent  within  5  years. 

19  (b)  Objectives. — The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  en- 

20  sure  that  the  personnel  reductions  required  by  subsection 

21  (a)  are  made  consistent  with,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 

22  following  objectives: 

23  (1)  Termination  of  departmental  laboratory  re- 

24  search  and  development  facilities  that  are  not  the 

25  most  advanced  and  the  most  relevant  to  the  pro- 
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1  grammatic  objectives  of  the  Department,  when  com- 

2  pared  with  other  faciHties  in  the  United  States. 

3  (2)   Termination  of  facihties  that  provide  re- 

4  search  opportunities  dupUcating  those  afforded  by 

5  other  facihties  in  the  United  States,  or  in  foreign 

6  countries  when  United  States  scientists  are  provided 

7  access  to  such  facihties  to  the  extent  necessary  to 

8  accomphsh  the  programmatic  objectives  of  the  De- 

9  partment. 

10  (3)    Relocation    and    consoHdation    of   depart- 

11  mental  laboratory  research  and  development  activi- 

12  ties,  consistent  with  the  programmatic  objectives  of 

13  the  Department,  within  laboratories  with  major  fa- 

14  cilities  or  demonstrable  concentrations  of  expertise 

15  appropriate  for  performing  such  research  and  devel- 

16  opment  activities. 

17  (4)    Reduction    of    management    inefficiencies 

18  within  the  Department  and  the  departmental  labora- 

19  tories. 

20  (5)  Reduction  of  physical  infrastructure  needs. 

21  (6)  Utilization  of  other  resources  for  performing 

22  Department  of  Energy  funded  research  and  develop- 

23  ment  activities,  including  universities,  industrial  lab- 

24  oratories,  and  others. 
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1  SEC.  4.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

2  (a)  Initial  Report. — ^Within  1  year  after  the  date 

3  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 

4  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  that — 

5  (1)  identifies  the  extent  to  which  Department  of 

6  Energy   and    departmental    laboratory    staffs    have 

7  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 

8  section  2  of  this  Act;  and 

9  (2)  explains  the  extent  to  which  reductions  re- 

10  quired  by  section  3(a)  have  been  made  consistent 

11  with  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section  3(b). 

12  (b)  Annual  Reports. — The  Secretary  of  Energy 

13  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  along  with  each  of  the 

14  President's  annual  budget  submissions  occurring — 

15  (1)   after  the   report  under  subsection   (a)   is 

16  transmitted;  and 

17  (2)  before  the  full  personnel  reduction  require- 

18  ment  under  section  3  is  accomplished, 

19  a  report  containing  the  explanation  described  in  subsection 

20  (a)(2)  of  this  section. 

2 1  SEC.  5.  DEFINITIONS. 

22  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

23  (1)  the  term  "departmental  laboratory"  means 

24  a  Federal  laboratory',  or  any  other  laboratory  or  fa- 

25  cility  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  oper- 

26  ated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Energy; 
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1  (2)    the    term    "departmental    defense    labora- 

2  tories"    means    the    Lawrence    Livermore    National 

3  Laboratory,  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory, 

4  and  the  Sandia  National  Laboratories; 

5  (3)    the    term    "Federal    laboratory"    has   the 

6  meaning   given    the    term    "laboratory"    in    section 

7  12(d)(2)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Inno- 

8  vation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3710a(d)(2));  and 

9  (4)   the  term  "programmatic  objectives  of  the 

10  Department"  means  the  goals  and  milestones  of  the 

11  Department  of  Energy,  as  set  forth  in  departmental 

12  strategic   planning  documents   and   the   President's 

13  annual  budget  requests. 

O 
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H.R.1993 


To  abolish  the  Department  of  Energy. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  30,  1995 
Mr.  TlAHRT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brownback,  Mr.  BASS,  Mr.  Bartlett  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  COBURN,  Mr.  Cremeans,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Shadegg,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Scarborough,  Mr.  Neumann,  Mr.  Hostettler,  Mr.  Ewing,  Mrs. 
Waldholtz,  Mrs.  Myrick,  Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Christensen,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  LoBiondo, 
Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Hoekstra,  Mr.  Wicker,  Mrs. 
Seastrand,  Mr.  Royce,  Mr.  Gutknecht,  Mr.  Chrysler,  Mrs.  Lowey, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr. 
FUNDERBURK,  Mr.  LiNDER,  Mr.  HOKE,  Ms.  DUNN  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Tate,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Nethercutt,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Cubin,  Mrs. 
Chenoweth,  Mr.  Sam  Johnson  of  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Washing- 
ton) introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  in  addition  to  the  Committees  on  National  Security, 
Science,  Resources,  Rules,  and  Government  Reform  and  Oversight,  for  a 
period  to  be  subsequently  determined  by  the  Speaker,  in  each  case  for 
consideration  of  such  provisions  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee concerned 


A  BILL 

To  abolish  the  Department  of  Energy. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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1  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

2  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Energy 

3  AboUshment  Act". 

4  SEC.  2.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

5  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— ABOLISHMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

Sec.  101.  Reestablishment   of  Department   as   Energy   Programs   Resolution 

Agency. 
Sec.  102.  Functions. 
Sec.  103.  Deputy  Administrator. 

Sec.  104.  Continuation  of  service  of  Department  officers. 
Sec.  105.  Reorganization. 

Sec.  106.  Abolishment  of  Energy  Programs  Resolution  Agency. 
Sec.  107.  GAO  report. 
Sec.  108.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  109.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  II— ENERGY  LABORATORY  FACILITIES 

Sec.  201.  Energy  Laboratory  Facilities  Commission. 

Sec.  202.  Procedure  for  making  recommendations  for  laboratory  facilities. 

Sec.  203.  Reconfiguration,  privatization,  and  closure  of  energy  laboratories. 

Sec.  204.  Implementation   of   reconfiguration,    privatization,    and   closure   ac- 
tions. 

Sec.  205.  Account. 

Sec.  206.  Reports  on  implementation. 

Sec.  207.  Congressional  consideration  of  Commission  report. 

Sec.  208.  Definitions. 

TITLE  III— PRIVATIZATION  OF  FEDERAL  POWER  MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATIONS 

See.  301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  302.  Findings. 

Sec.  303.  Sale  of  assets. 

Sec.  304.  Time  of  sales. 

Sec.  305.  Rate  stabilization  for  affected  customers. 

Sec.  306.  Licensing  of  projects  to  preserve  current  operating  conditions. 

Sec.  307.  Enabling  Federal  studies. 

Sec.  308.  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Sec.  309.  Definitions. 

TITLE  IV— TRANSFER  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  RESERVES 

Sec.  401.  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

Sec.  402.  Transfer  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  to  Department  of  the  Interior; 
sale  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  (Elk  Hills). 
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Sec.  403.  Study  regarding  future  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  (other  than  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1). 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Subtitle  A — Defense  Nuclear  Programs  Agency 

Sec.  501.  Definitions. 

Sec.  502.  Establishment    and    organization    of    Defense    Nuclear    Programs 

Agency. 

Sec.  503.  Functions  of  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  Agency. 

Sec.  504.  Transfers  of  functions. 

Sec.  505.  Limitation  on  transfers  of  funds. 

Sec.  506.  Transition  provisions. 

Sec.  507.  Technical  and  conforming  amendments. 

Sec.  508.  Effective  date  and  transition  period. 

Subtitle  B — Environmental  Restoration  Activities  at  Defense  Nuclear 
Facilities 

Sec.  521.  Environmental  restoration  activities  at  Defense  nuclear  facilities. 

Sec.  522.  Conforming  amendment. 

Sec.  523.  Renegotiation  of  compliance  agreements. 

TITLE  \a— DISPOSITION  OF  MISCELANEOUS  PARTICULAR 
PROGRAMS,  FUNCTIONS,  AND  AGENCIES  OF  DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  601.  Energy  research  and  development. 

Sec.  602.  Energy  Information  Administration. 

Sec.  603.  Energy  Regulatory  Administration. 

Sec.  604.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  VU— CIVILIAN  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  701.  Nuclear  waste  repositorj'. 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  801.  References. 

Sec.  802.  Exercise  of  authorities. 

Sec.  803.  Savings  provisions. 

Sec.  804.  Transfer  of  assets. 

Sec.  805.  Delegation  and  assignment. 

Sec.  806.  Authority  of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with  respect  to  func- 
tions transferred. 

Sec.  807.  Proposed  changes  in  law. 

Sec.  808.  Certain  vesting  of  functions  considered  transfer. 

Sec.  809.  Definitions. 
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1  TITLE  I— ABOLISHMENT  OF 

2  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

3  SEC.  101.  REESTABUSHMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT  AS  ENERGY 

4  PROGRAMS  RESOLUTION  AGENCY. 

5  (a)  Reestablishment. — The  Department  of  En- 

6  ergy  is  hereby  redesignated  as  the  Energy  Programs  Reso- 

7  lution  Agency,  which  shall  be  an  independent  agency  in 

8  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

9  (b)  Administrator. — 

10  (1)  In  general. — There  shall  be  at  the  head 

11  of  the  Agency  an  Administrator  of  the  Agency,  who 

12  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 

13  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Agency  shall 

14  be  administered  under  the  supervision  and  direction 

15  of  the  Administrator.   The  Administrator  shall  re- 

16  ceive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  II 

17  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5313  of  title 

18  5,  United  States  Code. 

19  (2)     Initial     appointment     of     adminis- 

20  trator. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision   of 

21  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  the  President  may,  at  any 

22  time  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  ap- 

23  point  an  individual  to  serve  as  Administrator  of  the 

24  Energy  Programs  Resolution  Agency  (who  may  be 

25  the  Secretary  of  Energy),  as  such  position  is  estab- 
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1  lished  under  paragraph  (1).  An  appointment  under 

2  this  paragraph  may  not  be  construed  to  affect  the 

3  position  of  Secretary  of  Energy  or  the  authority  of 

4  the  Secretary  before  the  effective  date  specified  in 

5  section  109(a). 

6  (c)  Duties. — The  Administrator  shall  be  responsible 

7  for— 

8  (1)  the  administration  and  wind-up,  during  the 

9  wind-up  period,  of  all  functions  of  the  Administrator 

10  pursuant  to  section  102  and  the  other  provisions  of 

1 1  this  Act; 

12  (2)  the  administration  and  wind-up,  during  the 

13  wind-up  period,  of  any  outstanding  obligations  of  the 

14  Federal  Government  under  any  programs  terminated 

15  or  repealed  by  this  Act;  and 

16  (3)  taking  such  other  actions  as  may  be  nec- 

17  essary,  before  the  termination  date,  to  wind  up  any 

18  outstanding  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

19  SEC.  102.  FUNCTIONS. 

20  Except  as  othei^vise  provided  in  this  Act,  the  Admin- 

21  istrator  shall  perform  all  functions  that,  immediately  be- 

22  fore  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  were  functions  of 

23  the  Department  of  Energy  (or  any  office  of  the  Depart- 

24  ment)  or  were  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  or 
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1  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  in  the 

2  capacity  as  such  officer  or  employee. 

3  SEC.  103.  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR. 

4  The  Agency  shall  have  a  Deputy  Administrator,  who 

5  shall— 

6  (1)  be  appointed  by  and  report  to  the  Adminis- 

7  trator;  and 

8  (2)  shall  perform  such  functions  as  may  be  del- 

9  egated  by  the  Administrator. 

10  SEC.  104.  CONTINUATION  OF  SERVICE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF- 

1 1  FICERS. 

12  (a)  Continuation  of  Service  of  Secretary. — 

13  The  individual  serving  on  the  effective  date  specified  in 

14  section  109(a)  as  the  Secretary  of  Energy  may  serve  and 

15  act  as  Administrator  until  the  date  an  individual  is  ap- 

16  pointed  under  this  title  to  the  position  of  Administrator, 

17  or  until  the  end  of  the  120-day  period  provided  for  in  sec- 

18  tion  3348  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  limita- 

19  tions  on  the  period  of  time  a  vacancy  may  be  filled  tempo- 

20  rarily),  whichever  is  earlier. 

21  (b)  Continuation  of  Service  of  Other  Offi- 

22  CERS. — ^An  individual  serving  on  the  effective  date  speei- 

23  fied  in  section  109(a)  as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 

24  Energy  other  than  the  Secretary  of  Energy  may  continue 

25  to  serve  and  act  in  an  equivalent  capacity  in  the  Agency 
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1  until  the  date  an  individual  is  appointed  under  this  title 

2  to  the  position  of  Administrator,  or  until  the  end  of  the 

3  120-day  period  provided  for  in  section  3348  of  title  5, 

4  United  States  Code  (relating  to  limitations  on  the  period 

5  of  time  a  vacancy  may  be  filled  temporarily)  with  respect 

6  to  that  appointment,  whichever  is  eariier. 

7  (c)  Compensation  for  Continued  Service. — ^Any 

8  person — 

9  (1)  who  acts  as  the  Administrator  under  sub- 

10  section  (a),  or 

11  (2)  who  serves  under  subsection  (b), 

12  after  the  effective  date  specified  in  section  109(a)  and  be- 

13  fore  the  first  appointment  of  a  person  as  Administrator 

14  shall  continue  to  be  compensated  for  so  serving  at  the  rate 

15  at  which  such  person  was  compensated  before  such  effec- 

16  tive  date. 

17  SEC.  105.  REORGANIZATION. 

18  The  Administrator  may  allocate  or  reallocate  any 

19  function  of  the  Agency  pursuant  to  this  Act  among  the 

20  officers  of  the  Agency,  and  may  establish,  consolidate, 

21  alter,  or  discontinue  in  the  Energy  Programs  Resolution 

22  Agency  any  organizational  entities  that  were  entities  of 

23  the  Department  of  Energy,  as  the  Administrator  considers 

24  necessary  or  appropriate. 
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1  SEC.  106.  ABOUSHMENT  OF  ENERGY  PROGRAMS  RESOLU- 

2  TION  AGENCY. 

3  (a)  In  General. — Effective  on  the  termination  date 

4  under  subsection  (d),  the  Energy  Programs  Resolution 

5  Agency  is  abohshed. 

6  (b)  Abolition  of  Functions. — Except  for  func- 

7  tions  transferred  or  otherwise  continued  by  this  Act,  all 

8  functions  that,  immediately  before  the  termination  date, 

9  were  functions  of  the  Energy  Programs  Resolution  Agency 

10  are  abolished  effective  on  the  termination  date. 

11  (c)  Plan  for  Winding  Up  Affairs. — Not  later 

12  than  the  effective  date  specified  in  section  109(a),  the 

13  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  winding 

14  up  the  affairs  of  the  Agency  in  accordance  with  this  Act 

15  and  not  by  later  than  the  termination  date  under  sub- 

16  section  (d). 

17  (d)    Termination    Date. — The    termination    date 

18  under  this  subsection  is  the  date  that  is  3  years  after  the 

19  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

20  SEC.  107.  GAO  REPORT. 

21  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 

22  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

23  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  which  shall  include 

24  recommendations  for  the  most  efficient  means  of  achiev- 

25  ing,  in  accordance  with  this  Act — 
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1  (1)  the  complete  abolishment  of  the  Depart- 

2  ment  of  Energy;  and 

3  (2)  the  termination  or  transfer  or  other  con- 

4  tinuation  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  En- 

5  ergy. 

6  SEC.  108.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

7  (a)  Presidential  Succession. — Section  19(d)(1) 

8  of  title  3,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 

9  "Secretary  of  Energy,". 

10  (b)  Executive  Departments. — Section  101  of  title 

11  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  follow- 

12  ing  item: 

13  "The  Department  of  Energy.". 

14  (e)  Secretary's  Compensation. — Section  5312  of 

15  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 

16  following  item: 

17  "  Secretary  of  Energy. ' ' . 

18  (d)  Deputy  Secretary's  Compensation. — Section 

19  5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 

20  ing  the  following  item: 

21  "Deputy  Secretary  of  Enei^.". 

22  (e)  Under  Secretary's  Compensation. — Section 

23  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 

24  ing  the  following  item: 

25  "Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Energy.". 
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1  (f)  Miscellaneous  Officers'  Compensation. — 

2  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

3  (1)  by  striking  the  following  items: 

4  "Assistant  Secretaries  of  Energy  (8). 

5  "General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

6  "Administrator,  Economic  Regulatory  Adminis- 

7  tration,  Department  of  Energy. 

8  "Administrator,  Energy  Information  Adminis- 

9  tration.  Department  of  Energy. 

10  "Inspector  General,  Department  of  Energy. 

11  "Director,  Office  of  Energy  Research,  Depart- 

12  ment  of  Energy.";  and 

13  (2)  by  striking  the  following  item: 

14  "Chief  Financial  Officer,   Department  of  En- 

15  ergy.". 

16  (g)  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. — The  In- 

17  spector  General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  is  amend- 

18  ed— 

19  (1)  in  section  9(a)(1),  by  striking  subparagraph 

20  (E); 

21  (2)  in  section  11(1),  by  striking  "Energy,"; 

22  (3)  in  section  11(2),  by  striking  "Energy,"; 

23  (h)    Department    of    Energy    Organization 

24  Act. — Effective  on  the  termination  date,  the  following 
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1  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 

2  (42  U.S.C.  7101  et  seq.)  are  repealed: 

3  (1)  Sections  1  and  2. 

4  (2)  Titles  I,  II,  and  III. 

5  SEC.  109.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

6  (a)  In  General. — Except  as  provided  in  subsection 

7  (b),  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  that  is  6  months 

8  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

9  (b)  Provisions  Effective  on  Date  of  Enact- 

10  MENT. — The  following  provisions  of  this  title  shall  take  ef- 

1 1  feet  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 

12  (1)  Section  101(b). 

13  (2)  Section  106(c). 

14  (3)  Section  107. 

15  TITLE  II— ENERGY  LABORATORY 

16  FACILITIES 

17  SEC.  201.  ENERGY  LABORATORY  FAdLTTIES  COMMISSION. 

18  (a)  Establishment. — There  is  estabhshed  an  inde- 

19  pendent  commission  to  be  known  as  the  "Energy  Labora- 

20  tory  Facihties  Commission",  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 

21  the  number  of  energy  laboratories  and  programs  at  those 

22  laboratories,  through  reconfiguration,  privatization,  and 

23  closure,  while  preserving  the  traditional  role  the  energy 

24  laboratories  have  contributed  to  the  national  defense. 
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1  (b)  Duties. — The  Commission  shall  cany  out  the 

2  duties  specified  for  the  Commission  in  this  title. 

3  (e)  Appointment. — 

4  (1)   In   general. — The  Commission   shall  be 

5  composed  of  7  members  appointed  by  the  President, 

6  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

7  The   President   shall   transmit   to   the    Senate   the 

8  nominations  for  appointment  to  the  Commission  not 

9  later  than  3  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

10  of  this  Act. 

11  (2)   Consultation. — In   selecting  individuals 

12  for  nominations  for  appointments  to  the  Commis- 

13  sion,  the  President  should  consult  with — 

14  (A)   the   Speaker  of  the   House   of  Rep- 

15  resentatives  concerning  the  appointment  of  2 

16  members;  and 

17  (B)  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  con- 

18  ceming  the  appointment  of  2  members. 

19  (3)  Chairperson. — ^At  the  time  the  President 

20  nominates  individuals  for  appointment  to  the  Com- 

21  mission,  the  President  shall  designate  one  such  indi- 

22  vidual  who  shall  serve  as  Chairperson  of  the  Com- 

23  mission. 
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1  (d)  Terms. — The  term  of  each  member  of  the  Com- 

2  mission  shall  expire  on  the  termination  of  the  Commission 

3  under  subsection  (1). 

4  (e)  Meetings. — Each  meeting  of  the  Commission, 

5  other  than  meetings  in  which  classified  information  is  to 

6  be  discussed,  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

7  (f)  Vacancies. — ^A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 

8  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

9  (g)  Pay  and  Travel  Expenses. — 

10  (1)  Basic  pay.— 

11  (A)    Pay    of    members. — Each    member, 

12  other  than  the  Chairperson,  shall  be  paid  at  a 

13  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  mini- 

14  mum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 

15  IV  of  the   Executive   Schedule   under   section 

16  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 

17  day  (including  travel  time)   during  which  the 

18  member  is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 

19  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

20  (B)  Pay  op  chairperson. — The  Chair- 

21  person  shall  be  paid  for  each  day  referred  to  in 

22  subparagraph  (A)  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily 

23  equivalent  of  the  minimum  annual  rate  of  basic 

24  pay   payable    for    level    III    of   the    Executive 
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1  Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  5,  United 

2  States  Code. 

3  (2)  Travel  expenses. — ^Members  shall  receive 

4  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsist- 

5  ence,  in  accordance  with  sections  5702  and  5703  of 

6  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

7  (h)  Director. — 

8  (1)  In  general. — The  Commission  shall,  with- 

9  out  regard  to  section   5311(b)   of  title   5,   United 

10  States  Code,  appoint  a  Director  who — 

11  (A)  has  not  served  as  a  civilian  employee 

12  of  the  Department  of  Energy  during  the  2-year 

13  period  preceding  the  date  of  such  appointment; 

14  (B)  has  not  been  an  employee  of  an  energy 

15  laboratory  during  the  5-year  period  preceding 

16  the  date  of  such  appointment;  and 

17  (C)  has  not  been  an  employee  of  a  contrac- 

18  tor  operating  an  energy  laboratory  during  the 

19  5-year  period  preceding  the  date  of  such  ap- 

20  pointment. 

21  (2)  Pay. — The  Director  shall  be  paid  at  the 

22  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 

23  tive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 

24  States  Code. 

25  (i)  Staff.— 
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1  (1)  Appointment  by  director. — Subject  to 

2  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 

3  proval  of  the  Commission,  may  appoint  and  fix  the 

4  pay  of  additional  personnel. 

5  (2)  Applicability  op  certain  civil  service 

6  LAWS. — The  Director  may  make  such  appointments 

7  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 

8  States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  competi- 

9  tive  service,  and  any  personnel  so  appointed  may  be 

10  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 

1 1  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relat- 

12  ing  to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 

13  except  that  an  individual  so  appointed  may  not  re- 

14  ceive  pay  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 

15  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 

16  section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

17  (3)  Limitations. — Not  more  than  one-third  of 

18  the  personnel  employed  by  or  detailed  to  the  Com- 

19  mission  shall  be  individuals  employed  by  the  Depart- 

20  ment  of  Energy  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 

21  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  employee  of  an  energy 

22  laboratory,  or  of  a  contractor  who  operates  an  en- 

23  ergy  laboratory,  may  be  detailed  to  the  Commission. 

24  (4)  Support  from  other  agencies. — Upon 

25  request  of  the  Director,  the  head  of  a  Federal  agen- 
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1  ey  may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  that  agency  to 

2  the  Commission  to  assist  the  Commission  in  earry- 

3  ing  out  its  duties  under  this  title. 

4  (5)  Support  from  comptroller  general. — 

5  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  shall 

6  provide  assistance,  including  the  detailing  of  employ- 

7  ees,  to  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 

8  ment  entered  into  with  the  Commission. 

9  (j)  Other  Authority. — 

10  (1)    Temporary   and   intermittent   serv- 

1 1  ICES. — The  Commission  may  procure  by  contract,  to 

12  the   extent  funds   are   available,   the  temporary  or 

13  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  pursu- 

14  ant  to  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

15  (2)  Authority  to  lease  space  and  acquire 

16  CERTAIN   property. — The   Commission   may  lease 

17  space  and  acquire  personal  property  to  the  extent 

18  funds  are  available.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the 

19  Commission  shall  use  suitable  real  property  available 

20  under  the  most  recent  inventory  of  real  property  as- 

21  sets  pubhshed  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 

22  under  section  21A(b)(ll)(F)  of  the  Federal  Home 

23  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(12)(F)). 

24  (k)  Funding. — There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 

25  priated  to  the  Commission  such  funds  as  are  necessary 
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1  to  cany  out  its  duties  under  this  title.  Such  funds  shall 

2  remain  available  until  expended. 

3  (1)  Termination. — The  Commission  shall  terminate 

4  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  it  transmits 

5  its  final  recommendations  under  section  202(f)(4). 

6  SEC.  202.  PROCEDURE  FOR  MAKING  RECOMMENDATIONS 

7  FOR  LABORATORY  FACfLITIES. 

8  (a)  Selection  Criteria. — In  making  recommenda- 

9  tions  for  the  reconfiguration,  privatization,  and  closure  of 

10  energy  laboratories  and  termination  of  programs  at  such 

11  laboratories  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  or  the  Ad- 

12  ministrator,  as  appropriate,  and  the  Commission  shall — 

13  (1)  give  strong  consideration  to  the  closure  or 

14  reconfiguration  of  energy  laboratories; 

15  (2)   eliminate  duplication  of  effort  by  energy 

16  laboratories  and  reduce  overhead  costs  as  a  propor- 

17  tion  of  program  benefits  distributed  through  an  en- 

18  ergy  laboratory; 

19  (3)  seek  to  achieve  cost  savings  for  the  overall 

20  budget  for  such  laboratories; 

21  (4)  define  appropriate  missions  for  each  energy 

22  laboratory,  and  ensure  that  the  activities  of  each 

23  such  laboratory  are  focused  on  its  mission  or  mis- 

24  sions; 
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1  (5)   consider  the  program  costs  and  program 

2  distributions  on  a  State  and  county  basis,  including 

3  real   and  personal   property  costs   associated  with 

4  each  energy  laboratory  considered; 

5  (6)  consider  the  number  of  participants  in  pro- 

6  grams  conducted  through  an  energy  laboratory  and 

7  staff  resources  involved; 

8  (7)  estimate  the  cost  savings  and  increases  that 

9  would  accrue  through  the  reconfiguration  of  energy 

10  laboratories; 

11  (8)  consider  the  potential  of  each  energy  labora- 

12  tory  to  generate  revenues  or  to  offset  costs; 

13  (9)  consider  the  transfer  of  energy  laboratories 

14  to  other  Federal  agencies; 

15  (10)   consider  the  privatization  of  the  energy 

16  laboratories  as  an  alternative  to  closure  or  reconfig- 

17  uration;  and 

18  (11)  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 

19  601  of  this  Act. 

20  (b)  Recommendations. — 

21  (1)    Publication    and    transmittal. — Not 

22  later  than  3  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

23  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as 

24  appropriate,  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 

25  and  transmit  to  the  congressional  energy  committees 
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1  and  to  the  Commission  a  list  of  the  energy  labora- 

2  tones  that  the  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as 

3  appropriate,  recommends  for  reconfiguration,  privat- 

4  ization,  and  closure. 

5  (2)  Summary  of  selection  process. — The 

6  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  shall 

7  include,  with  the  list  of  recommendations  published 

8  and  transmitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  a  sum- 

9  mary  of  the  selection  process  that  resulted  in  the 

10  recommendation  for  each  energy  laboratory,  includ- 

11  '   ing  a  justification  for  each  recommendation. 

12  (c)  Equal  Consideration  op  Laboratories. — In 

13  considering  energy  laboratories  for  reconfiguration,  privat- 

14  ization,  and  closure,  the  Secretary  or  the  Administrator, 

15  as  appropriate,  shall  consider  all  such  laboratories  equally 

16  without  regard  to  whether  a  laboratory  has  been  pre- 

17  viously  considered  or  proposed  for  reconfiguration,  privat- 

18  ization,  or  closure  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

19  (d)  Availability  op  Information. — The  Secretary 

20  or  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  shall  make  available 

21  to  the  Commission  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 

22  United  States  all  information  used  by  the  Secretary  or  the 

23  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  in  making  recommenda- 

24  tions  under  this  section. 
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1  (e)  Independent  Audit. — (1)  Within  30  days  after 

2  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the 

3  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  issue  a  request 

4  for  proposals  for  the  performance  of  an  audit  under  para- 

5  graph  (3). 

6  (2)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

7  of  this  Act,  proposals  shall  be  due  in  response  to  the  re- 

8  quest  under  paragraph  (1). 

9  (3)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

10  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 

11  Budget  shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  an  independent 

12  financial  consulting  firm  for  an  audit  of  the  energy  labora- 

13  tories  and  their  programs,   facilities,   and  assets.   Such 

14  audit  shall  assess  the  commercial  potential  of  the  energy 

15  labs  and  their  programs  and  make  recommendations  on 

16  how  the  Government  could  best  realize  such  potential.  The 

17  audit  shall  be  completed  and  transmitted  to  the  Commis- 

18  sion,  the  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate, 

19  and  the  congressional  energy  committees  within  6  months 

20  after  the  contract  is  entered  into  under  this  subsection. 

21  (f)  Review  and  Recommendations  by  the  Com- 

22  MISSION. — 

23  (1)    Public    hearings. — ^After   receiving   the 

24  recommendations  from  the  Secretary  or  the  Admin- 

25  istrator,  as  appropriate,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
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1  the   Commission   shall  provide   an   opportunity  for 

2  pubUe  comment  on  the  recommendations  for  a  30- 

3  day  period. 

4  (2)  Initial  report. — Not  later  than  1  year 

5  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 

6  Commission  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  an 

7  initial  report  containing  the  Commission's  findings 

8  and  conclusions  based  on  a  review  and  analysis  of 

9  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary  or  the 

10  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  and  the  audit  con- 

11  ducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  together  with  the 

12  Commission's  recommendations  for  reconfiguration, 

13  privatization,  and  closure  of  energy  laboratories.  In 

14  conducting  such  review  and  analysis,  the  Commis- 

15  sion  shall  consider  all  energy  laboratories. 

16  (3)  Deviation  from  recommendations. — ^In 

17  making  its  recommendations,  the  Commission  may 

18  make  changes  in  any  of  the  recommendations  made 

19  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as  appro- 

20  priate,  if  the  Commission  determines  that  the  Sec- 

21  retary  or  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  deviated 

22  substantially   from   the   criteria   described   in    sub- 

23  section  (a)  in  making  recommendations.  The  Com- 

24  mission  shall  explain  and  justify  in  the  report  any 

25  recommendation  made  by  the  Commission  that  is 
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1  different  from  the  recommendations  made  by  the 

2  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate. 

3  (4)  Pinal  report. — ^After  providing  a  30-day 

4  period  for  pubhc  comment  following  publication  of 

5  the  initial  report  under  paragraph  (2),  and  after  full 

6  consideration  of  such  public  comments,  the  Commis- 

7  sion  shall,  within  15  months  after  the  date  of  the 

8  enactment  of  this  Act,  transmit  to  the  Secretary  or 

9  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  and  the  congres- 

10  sional  energy  committees  a  final  report  containing 

1 1  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

12  (5)  Provision  of  certain  information. — 

13  After  transmitting  the  final  report  under  paragraph 

14  (4),  the  Commission  shall  promptly  provide,  upon  re- 

15  quest,  to  any  Member  of  Congress  information  used 

16  by  the  Commission  in  making  its  recommendations. 

17  (g)  Assistance  From  Comptroller  General. — 

18  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  shall — 

19  (1)  assist  the  Commission,  to  the  extent  re- 

20  quested,  in  the  Commission's  review  and  analysis  of 

21  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary  or  the 

22  Administrator,    as    appropriate,    pursuant    to    sub- 

23  section  (b);  and 

24  (2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 

25  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  transmit  to  the  congres- 
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1  sional  enei^  committees  and  to  the  Commission  a 

2  report  containing  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  rec- 

3  ommendations   of  the   Secretary  or  the  Adminis- 

4  trator,  as  appropriate,  and  the  selection  process. 

5  SEC.  203.  RECONFIGURATION,  PRIVATIZATION,  AND  CLO- 

6  SURE  OF  ENERGY  LABORATORIES. 

7  (a)  In  General. — Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the 

8  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  shall — 

9  (1)  reconfigure,  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 

10  the  transmittal  of  the   final  report  under  section 

11  202(f)(4),  all  energy  laboratories  recommended  for 

12  reconfiguration  by  the  Commission  in  such  report; 

13  (2)  provide  for  and  complete  the  privatization, 

14  within  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  transmittal 

15  of  the  final  report  under  section  202(f)(4),  of  all  en- 

16  ergy  laboratories  recommended  for  privatization  by 

17  the  Commission  in  such  report;  and 

18  (3)  except  as  necessary  to  achieve  the  privatiza- 

19  tion  of  an  energy  laboratory  under  paragraph  (2), 

20  close,  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  transmittal 

21  of  the  final  report  under  section  202(f)(4),  all  en- 

22  ergy  laboratories  recommended  for  closure  by  the 

23  Commission  in  such  report. 

24  (b)  Congressional  Disapproval. — 
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1  (1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  or  the  Admin- 

2  istrator,  as  appropriate,  may  not  cany  out  any  re- 

3  configuration,  privatization,  or  closure  of  an  energy 

4  laboratory  recommended  by  the  Commission  in  the 

5  report  transmitted  pursuant  to  section  202(f)(4)  if  a 

6  joint  resolution  is  enacted,  in  accordance  Avith  the 

7  provisions    of   section    207,    disapproving   the    rec- 

8  ommendations  of  the  Commission  before  the  earher 

9  of— 

10  (A)  the  end  of  the  45-day  period  beginning 

11  on  the  date  on  which  the  Commission  transmits 

12  the  report;  or 

13  (B)  the  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die 

14  for  the  session  during  which  the  report  is  trans- 

15  mitted. 

16  (2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 

17  section  and  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  207, 

18  the  days  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not 

19  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 

20  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the 

21  computation  of  a  period. 

22  SEC.  204.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  RECONFIGURATION,  PRI- 

23  VATIZATION,  AND  CLOSURE  ACTIONS. 

24  (a)  Implementation. — In          reconfiguring, 

25  privatizing,  or  closing  an  energy  laboratory  under  this 
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1  title,  the  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate, 

2  shaU— 

3  (1)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 

4  reconfigure,  privatize,  or  close  the  energy  laboratory; 

5  (2)  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 

6  sure  the  safe  keeping  of  all  records  stored  at  the  en- 

7  ergy  laboratory;  and 

8  (3)   reimburse  other  Federal  agencies  for  ac- 

9  tions  performed  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  or 

10  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  with  respect  to 

11  any  such  reconfiguration,  privatization,  or  closure, 

12  and  may  use  for  such  purpose  funds  in  the  Account 

13  or  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 

14  and  available  for  such  purpose. 

15  (b)  Management  and  Disposal  op  Property. — 

16  (1)  In  general. — The  Administrator  of  Gen- 

17  eral  Services  shall  delegate  to  the  Secretary  or  the 

18  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  with  respect  to  excess 

19  and  surplus  real  property  and  facilities  located  at  an 

20  energy  laboratory  reconfigured,  privatized,  or  closed 

21  under  this  title — 

22  (A)  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  the 

23  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  to  utilize  excess 

24  property   under    section    202    of   the    Federal 
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1  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 

2  1949  (40  U.S.C.  483); 

3  (B)  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  the 

4  Administrator,   as   appropriate,   to   dispose   of 

5  surplus  property  under  section  203  of  that  Act 

6  (40  U.S.C.  484); 

7  (C)  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  the 

8  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  to  grant  approv- 

9  als    and    make    determinations    under    section 

10  13(g)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (50 

11  U.S.C.  App.  1622(g));  and 

12  (D)  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  the 

13  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  to  determine  the 

14  availability  of  excess  or  surplus  real  property 

15  for  wildlife  conservation  purposes  in  accordance 

16  with   the   Act   of  May    19,    1948    (16   U.S.C. 

17  667b). 

18  (2)  Exercise  op  authority. — 

19  (A)    In    general. — Subject   to   subpara- 

20  graph  (C),  the  Secretary  or  the  Administrator, 

21  as  appropriate,  shall  exercise  the  authority  dele- 

22  gated  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as 

23  appropriate,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  in  ac- 

24  cordance  with — 
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1  (i)  all  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date 

2  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  governing  the 

3  utilization  of  excess  property  and  the  dis- 

4  posal  of  surplus  property  under  the  Fed- 

5  eral  Property  and  Administrative  Services 

6  Act  of  1949;  and 

7  (ii)   all  regulations  in  effect  on  the 

8  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  govem- 

9  ing  the  conveyance  and  disposal  of  prop- 

10  erty  under  section   13(g)   of  the  Surplus 

11  Property  Act  of  1944   (50   U.S.C.   App. 

12  1622(g)). 

13  (B)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  the 

14  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  after  consulting 

15  with   the   Administrator   of   General    Services, 

16  may   issue   regulations   that   are   necessary  to 

17  carry  out  the  delegation  of  authority  required 

18  by  paragraph  (1). 

19  (C)  Limitation. — The  authority  required 

20  to  be  delegated  by  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Sec- 

21  retaiy  or  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  by 

22  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  not 

23  include  the  authority  to  prescribe  general  poli- 

24  cies  and  methods  for  utilizing  excess  property 

25  and  disposing  of  surplus  property. 
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1  (c)  Waiver. — The  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as 

2  appropriate,  may  reconfigure,  privatize,  or  close  energy 

3  laboratories  under  this  title  without  regard  to  any  provi- 

4  sion  of  law  restricting  the  use  of  funds  for  reconfiguring, 

5  privatizing,  or  closing  such  energy  laboratories  included 

6  in  any  appropriations  or  authorization  Act. 

7  SEC.  205.  ACCOUNT. 

8  (a)  Establishment. — There  is  hereby  estabUshed 

9  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  an  account  to  be  known  as 

10  the  "Energy  Laboratory  Facility  Closure  Account"  which 

11  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Adminis- 

12  trator,  as  appropriate,  as  a  single  account. 

13  (b)  Content  of  Account. — There  shall  be  depos- 

14  ited  into  the  Account — 

15  (1)  funds  authorized  for  and  appropriated  to 

16  the  Account; 

17  (2)  any  funds  that  the  Secretary  or  the  Admin- 

18  istrator,  as  appropriate,  may,  subject  to  approval  in 

19  an  appropriation  Act,  transfer  to  the  Account  from 

20  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 

21  any  purpose,  except  that  such  funds  may  be  trans- 

22  ferred  only  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  or 

23  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  transmits  written 

24  notice  of,  and  justification  for,  such  transfer  to  the 

25  congressional  energy  committees;  and 
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1  (3)  proceeds  received  from  the  transfer  or  dis- 

2  posal  of  any  property  at  an  office   reconfigured, 

3  privatized,  or  closed  under  this  section. 

4  (c)  Use  of  Funds. — The  Secretary  or  the  Adminis- 

5  trator,  as  appropriate,  may  use  the  funds  in  the  Account 

6  only  for  the  purposes  described  in  section  204(a). 

7  (d)  Reports. — 

8  (1)  In  general. — Not  later  than  60  days  after 

9  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary  or 

10  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate,  carries  out  activi- 

11  ties  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  or  the  Adminis- 

12  trator,  as  appropriate,  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 

13  congressional  energy  committees  of  the  amount  and 
14'  nature  of  the  deposits  into,  and  the  expenditures 

15  from,  the  Account  during  such  fiscal  year  and  of  the 

16  amount  and  nature  of  other  expenditures  made  pur- 

17  suant  to  section  204(a)  during  such  fiscal  year. 

18  (2)  Unobligated  funds. — Unobhgated  funds 

19  shall  be  held  in  the  Account  until  transferred  by  law. 

20  SEC.  206.  REPORTS  ON  IMPLEMENTATION. 

21  As  part  of  the  budget  request  for  each  fiscal  year  in 

22  which  the  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as  appropriate, 

23  is  authorized  to  carry  out  activities  under  this  title,  the 

24  Secretary   or  the  Administrator,   as   appropriate,    shall 

25  transmit  to  the  congressional  energy  committees — 
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1  (1)  a  schedule  of  the  reconfiguration,  privatiza- 

2  tion,  and  closure  actions  to  be  carried  out  under  this 

3  title  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  request  is  made 

4  and  an  estimate  of  the  total  expenditures  required 

5  and  cost  savings  to  be  achieved  by  each  such  recon- 

6  figuration,  privatization,  or  closure  and  of  the  time 

7  period  in  which  these  savings  are  to  be  achieved  in 

8  each  case;  and 

9  (2)  a  description  of  the  energy  laboratories  to 

10  which  functions  are  to  be  transferred  as  a  result  of 

1 1  such  reconfigurations,  privatizations,  and  closures. 

12  SEC.  207.  CONGRESSIONAL  CONSmERATION  OF  COMMIS- 

13  SION  REPORT. 

14  (a)  Terms  of  the  Resolution. — For  purposes  of 

15  section  203(b),  the  term  "joint  resolution"  means  only  a 

16  joint  resolution  which  is  introduced  within  the  10-day  pe- 

17  riod  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  Commission 

18  transmits    the    report    to    the    Congress    under    section 

19  202(f)(4),  and— 

20  (1)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble; 

21  (2)   the   matter   after  the   resolving  clause  of 

22  which  is  as  follows:  "That  Congress  disapproves  the 

23  recommendations  of  the  Energy  Laboratory  Facih- 

24  ties  Commission  as  submitted  on ",  the  blank 

25  space  being  filled  in  with  the  appropriate  date;  and 
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1  (3)  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Joint  reso- 

2  lution  disapproving  the  recommendations  of  the  En- 

3  ergy  Laboratory  Facilities  Commission.", 

4  (b)  Referral. — ^A  resolution  described  in  subsection 

5  (a)  that  is  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

6  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  National  Security 

7  and  the  Committee  on  Science  of  the  House  of  Represent- 

8  atives.  A  resolution  described  in  subsection  (a)  introduced 

9  in  the  Senate  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

10  Services  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 

1 1  sources  of  the  Senate. 

12  (c)  Discharge. — If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 

13  tion  described  in  subsection  (a)  is  referred  has  not  re- 

14  ported  such  resolution  (or  an  identical  resolution)  by  the 

15  end  of  the  20-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 

16  the  Commission  transmits  the  report  to  the  Congress 

17  under  section  202(f)(4),  such  committee  shall  be,  at  the 

18  end  of  such  period,  discharged  from  further  consideration 

19  of  such  resolution,  and  such  resolution  shall  be  placed  on 

20  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the  House  involved. 

21  (d)  Consideration. — 

22  (1)  In  general. — On  or  after  the  third  day 

23  after  the  date  on  which  the  committee  to  which  such 

24  a  resolution  is  referred  has  reported,  or  has  been 

25  discharged  (under  subsection  (c))  from  further  con- 
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1  sideration  of,  such  a  resolution,  it  is  in  order  (even 

2  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 

3  been  disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  of  the  respective 

4  House  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 

5  resolution  (but  only  on  the  day  after  the  calendar 

6  day  on  which  such  Member  announces  to  the  House 

7  concerned  the   Member's   intention   to  do   so).   All 

8  points  of  order  against  the  resolution  (and  against 

9  consideration  of  the  resolution)  are  waived.  The  mo- 

10  tion  is  highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Representa- 

11  tives  and  is  privileged  in  the  Senate  and  is  not  de- 

12  batable.  The  motion  is  not  subject  to  amendment, 

13  or  to  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a  motion  to  pro- 

14  ceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  business.  A  motion 

15  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed 

16  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion 

17  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  is 

18  agreed  to,  the  respective  House  shall  immediately 

19  proceed  to  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  with- 

20  out  intervening  motion,  order,  or  other  business,  and 

21  the  resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished  business 

22  of  the  respective  House  until  disposed  of. 

23  (2)  Debate. — Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on 

24  all   debatable   motions   and   appeals   in   connection 

25  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  2  hours, 
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1  which  shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 

2  and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 

3  the  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  further  to 

4  limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable.  A  motion 

5  to  postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  eonsider- 

6  ation  of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to  recommit  the 

7  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 

8  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 

9  agreed  to  is  not  in  order. 

10  (3)  Quorum  call. — Immediately  following  the 

1 1  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  a  resolution  described  in 

12  subsection  (a)  and  a  single  quorum  call  at  the  con- 

13  elusion  of  the  debate  if  requested  in  accordance  with 

14  the  rules  of  the  appropriate  House,  the  vote  on  final 

15  passage  of  the  resolution  shall  occur. 

16  (4)  Appeals  from  decision  of  chair. — ^Ap- 

17  peals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relating  to  the 

18  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 

19  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proce- 

20  dure  relating  to  a  resolution  described  in  subsection 

21  (a)  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

22  (e)  Consideration  by  Other  House. — 

23  (1)  In  general. — If,  before  the  passage  by  one 

24  House  of  a  resolution  of  that  House  described  in 

25  subsection  (a),  that  House  receives  from  the  other 
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1  House  a  resolution  described  in  subsection  (a),  then 

2  the  following  procedures  shall  apply: 

3  (A)  The  resolution  of  the  other  House  shall 

4  not  be  referred  to  a  committee  and  may  not  be 

5  considered  in  the  House  receiving  it  except  in 

6  the  case  of  final  passage  as  provided  in  sub- 

7  paragraph  (B)(ii). 

8  (B)  With  respect  to  a  resolution  described 

9  in  paragraph  (1)  of  the  House  receiving  the  res- 

10  olution — 

11  (i)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall 

12  be  the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been 

13  received  fi'om  the  other  House;  but 

14  (ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be 

15  on  the  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

16  (2)   Consideration  after  disposition   by 

17  OTHER  HOUSE. — Upon  disposition  of  the  resolution 

18  received  ft-om  the  other  House,  it  shall  no  longer  be 

19  in  order  to  consider  the  resolution  that  originated  in 

20  the  receiving  House. 

21  (f)  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  House. — This  sec- 

22  tion  is  enacted  by  Congress — 

23  (1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of 

24  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 

25  tively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules 
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1  of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 

2  respect  to   the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 

3  House  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  described  in  sub- 

4  section  (a),  and  it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the 

5  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such  rules;  and 

6  (2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional 

7  right  of  either  House  to  change  the  rules  (so  far  as 

8  relating  to  the  procedure  of  that  House)  at  any  time, 

9  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in 

10  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

1 1  SEC.  208.  DEFINrnONS. 

12  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

13  (1)   The   term   "Account"   means   the  Energy 

14  Laboratory  Facility  Closure  Account  estabUshed  in 

15  section  205(a). 

16  (2)  The  term  "Administrator"  has  the  meaning 

17  given  such  term  in  section  809(1)  of  this  Act. 

18  (3)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the  Enei^ 

19  Laboratory  Facilities  Commission. 

20  (4)   The  term   "congressional  energy  commit- 

21  tees"  means  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 

22  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  National  Security  of 

23  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 

24  Science  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
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Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 

;  Senate. 

3  (5)  The  term  "energy  laboratory"  means  the 

4  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory,  the  Los 

5  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  the  Sandia  National 

6  Laboratories,  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  the 

7  Brookhaven   National   Laboratory,   the   Idaho   Na- 

8  tional  Engineering  Laboratory,  the  Lawrence  Berke- 

9  ley  Laboratory,  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 

10  the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  the  National  Re- 

11  newable  Energy  Laboratory,  the  Ames  Laboratory, 

12  the  Bates  Linear  Accelerator  Laboratory,  the  Bettis 

13  Atomic  Power  Laboratory,  the  Continuous  Electron 

14  Beam  Accelerator  Facility,  the  Energy  Technology 

15  Engineering   Center,    the   Environmental   Measure- 

16  ments  Laboratory,  the  Fermi  National  Accelerator 

17  Laboratory,  the  Inhalation  Toxicology  Research  In- 

18  stitute,  the  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory,  the 

19  Laboratory    of    Radiobiology    and    Environmental 

20  Health,  the  Morgantown  Energy  Technology  Center, 

21  the   National   Renewable   Energy   Laboratory,    the 

22  New  Brunswick  Laboratory,  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute 

23  for  Science  and  Education,  the  Pittsburgh  Energy 

24  Technology  Center,  the  Princeton  Plasma  Physics 

25  Laboratory,  the  Savannah  River  Ecology  Labora- 
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1  toiy,  the  Savannah  River  Technology  Center,  the 

2  Specific  Manufacturing  Capability  Facility,  or  the 

3  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  FaciUty. 

4  (6)  The  term  "the  Secretary  or  the  Adminis- 

5  trator,  as  appropriate"  means  the  Secretary  of  En- 

6  ergy,  or,  after  the  effective  date  stated  in  section 

7  109(a),  the  Administrator. 

8  TITLE     III— PRIVATIZATION     OF 

9  FEDERAL     POWER     MARKET- 
10  ING  ADMINISTRATIONS 

1 1  SEC.  301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

12  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Power  Asset 

13  Privatization  Act  of  1995". 

14  SEC.  302.  FINDINGS. 

15  The  Congress  finds  that: 

16  (1)  the  Federal  Power  Marketing  Administra- 

17  tions,  over  the  years,  have  served  to  help  bring  elec- 

18  tricity  to  many  areas  in  the  Nation; 

19  (2)  they  have  done  so  with  the  investment  of 

20  the  American  taxpayer; 

21  (3)  the  necessity  of  federally  owned  power  gen- 

22  eration  and  transmission  facihties  has  passed  and 

23  halting  this  practice  is  in  the  best  national  interest 

24  of  the  United  States; 
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1  (4)  in  fairness  to  the  longtime  consumers  of 

2  Federal  Power  Marketing  Administrations,  any  proc- 

3  ess  of  sale  should  be  open  to  them; 

4  (5)  the  taxpayers,  throu^  investing  in  the  con- 

5  struction  and  operation,  have  established  equity  in 

6  the  faciUties;  and 

7  (6)  this  equity  entitles  the  American  taxpayer 

8  to  expect  the  highest  possible  return  in  the  sale 

9  process. 

10  SEC.  303.  SALE  OF  ASSETS. 

11  (a)  Sale  of  Assets. — The  Secretary  is  authorized 

12  and  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  necessary  to  sell  all 

13  electric  power  generation  faeiUties  and  transmission  facili- 

14  ties,  that  are  currently  owned  and  operated  by  Federal 

15  departments  and  agencies  under  the  supervision  of,  or  co- 

16  ordination  with,  the  Federal  Power  Marketing  Administra- 

17  tions  other  than  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration.  No 

18  foreign  person  or  corporation  may  purchase  any  such  fa- 

19  cilities;  such  facilities  may  be  sold  only  to  a  United  States 

20  citizen  or  to  a  corporation  or  partnership  organized  under 

21  the  laws  of  a  State.  After  such  sales  are  completed  the 

22  Secretary  shall  terminate  the  operations  of  the  Federal 

23  Power  Marketing  Administrations  other  than  the  Bonne- 

24  ville  Power  Administration.  The  heads  of  other  affected 

25  Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall  assist  the  Sec- 
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1  retary  of  Energy  in  implementing  the  sales  authorized  by 

2  this  section. 

3  (b)  PRICE;  Structure  of  Sale. — 

4  (1)   Price. — The   Secretary   shall   obtain   the 

5  highest  possible  price  for  such  facilities.  In  determin- 

6  ing  the  highest  possible  price,  the  value  of  future  tax 

7  revenues  shall  be  included. 

8  (2)  Retention  of  financial  advisor. — ^In 

9  order  to  conduct  the  sales  authorized  by  this  section 

10  in  such  manner  as  will  produce  the  highest  possible 

1 1  price  for  the  facilities  to  be  sold  consistent  with  this 

12  title,  within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 

13  Secretary  shall,  through  a  competitive  bidding  proc- 

14  ess,   retain   an  experienced  private   sector  firm   to 

15  serve  as  financial  advisor  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 

16  spect  to  such  sales. 

17  (3)  Financial  advisor's  report. — ^Within  90 

18  days  of  being  retained  by  the  Secretary,  the  financial 

19  advisor  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  a  report  con- 

20  taining — 

21  (A)  a  description  of  those  assets  described 

22  in  subsection  (a)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fi- 

23  nancial  advisor,  can  be  successfully  transferred 

24  to  private  sector  ownership  or  operation; 
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1  (B)  the  value  of  each  such  asset,  calculated 

2  on  the  basis  of  the  valuation  method  or  meth- 

3  ods  which  the  financial  advisor  deems  most  ap- 

4  propriate  to  a  particular  asset; 

5  (C)     the    appropriate    alternative    trans- 

6  actional   methods   for   transferring   each    such 

7  asset  to  private  sector  ownership  or  operation; 

8  (D)  the  amount  of  proceeds  which  the  fi- 

9  nancial  advisor  estimates  would  be  paid  to  the 

10  United  States  Government  as  a  result  of  such 

11  transaction,  including  the  present  value  of  fu- 

12  ture  revenue  from  taxes  and  any  other  future 

13  payments  to  be  made  to  the  United  States  Gov- 

14  emment;  and 

15  (E)  an  estimate  of  the  average  market  rate 

16  for  wholesale  electric  power  sales  within  each 

17  region  served  by  a  Federal  Power  Marketing 

18  Administration. 

19  (c)  Time  of  Sale. — Sales  of  facilities  under  this  sec- 

20  tion  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  sale 

21  schedule  set  forth  in  section  304.  At  least  one  year  before 

22  the  date  of  any  sale  specified  in  such  schedule,  the  Sec- 

23  retary,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 

24  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,   and  based  on  the  rec- 

25  ommendations  of  the  financial  advisor,  shall  select  the  fa- 
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1  cilities  or  groups  of  facilities  to  be  sold  and  establish  the 

2  terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale. 

3  (d)  Former  Employees  of  PMAS. — It  is  the  sense 

4  of  the  Congress  that  the  purchaser  of  any  such  facilities 

5  should  offer  to  employ,  where  possible,  former  employees 

6  of  the  Federal  Power  Marketing  Administrations  in  con- 

7  nection  with  the  operation  of  the  facilities  following  their 

8  purchase. 

9  (e)  Proceeds. — The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  de- 

10  posit  sale  proceeds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 

11  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

12  (f)  Preparation. — The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  au- 

13  thorized  to  use  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 

14  Energy  for  the  Federal  Power  Marketing  Administrations 

15  and  funds  otherwise  appropriated  to  other  Federal  agen- 

16  cies  for  power  generation  and  related  activities  in  order 

17  to  prepare  these  assets  for  sale  and  conveyance.  Such 

18  preparation  shall  provide  sufficient  title  to  ensure  the  ben- 

19  eficial  use,  enjoyment,  and  occupancy  to  the  purchasers 

20  of  the  assets  to  be  sold  and  shall  include  identification  of 

21  all  associated  laws  and  regulations  to  be  amended  for  the 

22  purpose  of  these  sales.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  un- 

23  dertake  a  study  of  the  effect  of  sales  of  facilities  under 

24  this  title  on  existing  contracts  for  the  sale  of  electric  power 

25  generated  at  such  facilities. 
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1  (g)  Reporting  of  Sales. — Not  later  than  one  year 

2  after  the  sale  of  the  assets  of  each  Federal  Power  Market- 

3  ing  Administration  (other  than  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 

4  ministration)  in  accordance  with  this  title,  the  Secretary 

5  of  Energy  shall — 

6  (1)   complete  the  business  of,  and  close  out, 

7  such  administration;  and 

8  (2)  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a  report 

9  documenting  the  sales. 

10  (h)  Treatment  of  Sales  For  Purposes  of  Cer- 

1 1  TAIN  Laws. — The  sales  of  assets  under  this  title  shall  not 

12  be  considered  a  disposal  of  Federal  surplus  property  under 

13  the  following  provisions  of  law: 

14  (1)  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Property  and 

15  Administrative    Services   Act   of   1949    (40   U.S.C. 

16  484). 

17  (2)  Section  13  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 

18  1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622). 

19  SEC.  304.  TIME  OF  SALES. 

20  (a)  Schedule. — During  the  next  5  years,  the  Sec- 

21  retary  of  Energy  shall  complete  the  sale  of  the  electric 

22  power  generation  and  transmission  assets  referred  to  in 

23  section  303  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Power  Administration  Sale  Completion  Date 

Alaska  Before  September  30,  1996 

Sontlieastem  Before  September  30,  1997 
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Power  Administration 

Sale  Completion  Date 

Southwestern 
Western  Area 

Before  September  30,  1998 
Before  September  30,  1999 

1  (b)  Unexpended  Balances. — ^Following  the  sale  of 

2  the  assets  of  each  of  the  Federal  Power  Marketing  Admin- 

3  istrations  and  their  associated  power  generation  facilities, 

4  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  return  the  unexpended  bal- 

5  ances  of  funds  appropriated  for  that  administration  to  the 

6  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

7  SEC.  306.  RATE  STABILIZATION  FOR  AFFECTED  CONSUM- 

8  ERS. 

9  So  that  the  affected  consumers  of  the  Federal  Power 

10  Marketing  Administrations  are  not  impacted  by  severe 

1 1  rate  increases,  each  purchaser  of  electric  power  generation 

12  facilities  providing  electric  power  to  customers  within  any 

13  region  shall  be  required,  as  part  of  the  agreement  to  pur- 

14  chase  such  facilities,  to  insure  that  the  price  at  which  elec- 

15  trie  power  is  sold  to  such  consumers  does  not  increase 

16  above  the  baseline  price  at  a  rate  greater  than  10  percent 

17  annually.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "baseline 

18  price"  means  the  price  for  the  sale  of  electric  power  to 

19  a  consumer  that  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  sale  of 

20  the  facility.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  cease  to  apply 

21  when   the   price   at  which   electric   power  is   sold   to   a 

22  consumer  is  at  least  equal  to  the  average  market  rate  for 
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1  wholesale  electric  power  sales  within  the  region  concerned, 

2  as  determined  by  the  Financial  Advisor. 

3  SEC.  306.  UCENSING  OF  PROJECTS  TO  PRESERVE  CUR- 

4  RENT  OPERATING  CONDITIONS. 

5  (a)   Original  License. — Simultaneously  with  the 

6  sale  of  hydroelectric  generation  facility  under  this  title,  the 

7  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  shall  issue  an 

8  original  license  under  part  1  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 

9  (16  U.S.C.  791a-823b)  to  the  purchaser  for  the  construc- 

10  tion,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  such  facihty.  Such  li- 

11  cense  shall  expire  on  the  date  10  years  after  the  date  of 

12  the  sale  of  the  facility  and  shall  contain  standard  terms 

13  and   conditions   for  hydroelectric  power  licenses   issued 

1 4  under  part  1  of  such  Act  for  facilities  installed  at  Federal 

15  water  projects,  together  with  such  additional  terms  and 

16  conditions  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary,  in  con- 

17  sultation  with  the  department  or  agency  which  operates 

18  such  water  project,  to  further  the  project  purposes  and 

19  insure  that  the  project  will  continue  operations  in  the 

20  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  procedures,  con- 

21  tracts,  and  other  requirements  as  were  applicable  prior  to 

22  the  sale.  The  Commission  shall  publish  such  Ucense  terms 

23  and  conditions  for  each  facility  to  be  sold  under  this  title 

24  as  promptly  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
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1  of  this  Act  but  not  later  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date 

2  estabhshed  for  the  sale  of  the  facility. 

3  (b)     License    Required. — Notwithstanding    any 

4  other  provision  of  law,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 

5  Commission  shall  have  jursidietion  under  part  1  of  the 

6  Federal  Power  Act  over  any  hydroelectric  generation  faeil- 

7  ity  sold  under  this  title. 

8  SEC.  307.  ENABLING  FEDERAL  STUDIES. 

9  Section  505  of  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 

10  Appropriations  Act  of  1993   (Public  Law   102-377)   is 

1 1  hereby  repealed. 

1 2  SEC.  308.  BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRATION. 

13  (a)  Transfer  of  Functions. — There  are  hereby 

14  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  functions 

15  performed  by  the  Department  of  Energy  with  respect  to 

16  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA)  on  the  day 

17  before  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

18  (b)  Study  Regarding  Future  of  Bonneville 

19  Power  Administration. — The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

20  shall  conduct  a  study,  taking  into  consideration  any  rel- 

21  evant  factor,  including  debt,  statutory  or  treaty  obliga- 

22  tions,  to  determine  which  option  regarding  the  future  dis- 

23  position  of  BPA  represents  the  most  cost-effective  option 

24  for  both  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  United  States  as  a 

25  whole. 
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1  (c)   Report   Regarding   Study. — The   Secretary 

2  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  describing  the  results 

3  of  the  study  and  containing  such  recommendations  as  con- 

4  sistent  with  the  findings  of  the  report  within  1  year  after 

5  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

6  SEC.  309.  DEFE^nnONS. 

7  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

8  (1)  The  term  "power  generation  facility"  means 

9  a  facility  used  for  the  generation  of  electric  energy. 

10  If  any  portion  of  a  structure  or  other  facility  is  used 

11  for  flood  control,  water  supply  or  other  purposes  in 

12  addition  to  the  generation  of  electric  energy,  such 

13  term  refers  only  to  that  portion  of  the  structure  or 

14  facility  used  exclusively  for  the  generation  of  electric 

15  energy,  including  turbines,  generators,  controls,  sub- 

16  stations,   and  primary  hnes  used  for  transmitting 

17  electric  energy  therefrom  to  the  point  of  juncture 

18  with  the  interconnected  primary  transmission  sys- 

19  tem.  Such  term  shall  not  include  any  portion  of  a  fa- 

20  cihty  used  for  navigation,  flood  control,  irrigation, 

21  water  supply,  or  recreation. 

22  (2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 

23  of  Energy  or  any  successor  agency.   If  any  such 

24  agency  terminates  prior  to  the  complete  execution  of 

25  all  duties  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Energy  under 
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1  this  title,  such  duties  shall  be  vested  in  the  Secretary 

2  of  the  Interior. 

3  TITLE  IV— TRANSFER  AND 

4  DISPOSAL  OF  RESERVES 

5  SEC.  401.  STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE. 

6  (a)  Transfer  op  Functions. — There  are  hereby 

7  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  functions 

8  performed  by  the  Department  of  Energy  with  respect  to 

9  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 

10  fective  date  of  this  section. 

1 1  (b)  Sale  of  Certain  Reser\^s. — Notwithstanding 

12  section  161  of  the  Energy  PoUcy  and  Conservation  Act, 

13  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  sell  the  reserves  held 

14  at  Weeks  Island,  Louisiana,  in  a  manner  that  provades  for 

15  minimal  disruption  of  petroleum  markets. 

16  (c)  Advisory  Board. — (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 

17  terior  shall  appoint  an  advisory  board,  consisting  of  3  indi- 

18  viduals  with  ejqjerience  in  oil  markets  and  production  and 

1 9  international  relations,  which  shall — 

20  (A)   monitor  the   sale  of  reserves  under  sub- 

21  section  (b)  and  its  effects  on  petroleum  markets;  and 

22  (B)  within  60  days  after  the  completion  of  such 

23  sale,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  rec- 

24  ommendations  as  described  in  paragraph  (2). 
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1  (2)  The  advisory  board  shall  make  recommendations 

2  on  whether  the  United  States  should  maintain  or  dispose 

3  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  based  on  information 

4  obtained  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  any  other  rel- 

5  evant  information  the  advisory  board  obtains.  If  the  advi- 

6  sory  board  recommends  maintaining  the  Strategic  Petro- 

7  leum  Reserve,  it  shall  include  recommendations  for  admin- 

8  istering  the  Reserve,  and  if  it  recommends  disposing  of 

9  the  Reserve,  it  shall  include  recommendations  for  proce- 

10  dures  for  carrying  out  such  disposal. 

11  (3)  Notwithstanding  section  14  of  the  Federal  Advi- 

12  sory  Committee  Act,  the  advisory  board  established  under 

13  this  subsection  shall  terminate  within  30  days  after  it  sub- 

1 4  mits  a  report  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( B ) . 

15  (d)  Effective  Date. — This  section  shall  take  effect 

16  on  the  effective  date  stated  in  section  109(a). 

17  SEC.  402.  TRANSFER  OF  NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES  TO 

18  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR;  SALE  OF 

19  NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  NUMBERED  1 

20  (ELK  HILLS). 

21  (a)  Transfer  of  Jurisdiction. — The  Secretary  of 

22  Energy  shall  transfer  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  (as  de- 

23  fined  in  section  7420(2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code) 

24  from  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Department  of  En- 

25  ergy  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Department  of 
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1  the  Interior.  The  transfer  required  by  this  subsection  shall 

2  be  made  without  compensation  or  reimbursement. 

3  (b)  Time  for  Transfer. — The  transfer  required  by 

4  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 

5  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  in  no  case  later 

6  than  one  year  after  that  date. 

7  (c)  Sale  op  Elk  Hills  Unit  Required. — Chapter 

8  641  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 

9  ing  after  section  7421  the  following  new  section: 

10  ^§  7421a.  Sale  of  Naval  Petfoleum  Reserve  Numbered 

1 1  1  (Elk  Hills) 

12  "(a)   Sale   Required. — (1)   Notwithstanding  any 

13  other  provision  of  this  chapter,  the  Secretary  shall  sell  all 

14  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 

15  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States  inside 

16  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1,  commonly  referred 

17  to  as  the  Elk  Hills  Unit,  located  in  Kern  County,  Califor- 

18  nia,  and  estabUshed  by  Executive  order  of  the  President, 

19  dated  September  2,  1912.  Within  one  year  after  the  effec- 

20  tive  date,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  one  or  more  con- 

21  tracts  for  the  sale  of  all  of  the  interest  of  the  United 

22  States  in  the  reserve. 

23  "(2)  In  this  section: 

24  "(A)  The  term  'reserve'  means  Naval  Petroleum 

25  Reserve  Numbered  1. 
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1  "(B)  The  term  'unit  plan  contract'  means  the 

2  unit  plan  contract  between  equity  owners  of  the 

3  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 

4  serve  Numbered  1  entered  into  on  June  19,  1944, 

5  "(C)  The  term  'effective  date'  means  the  date 

6  of  the  enactment  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Abol- 

7  ishment  Act. 

8  "(b)  Equity  Finalization. — (1)  Not  later  than  five 

9  months  after  the  effective  date,  the  Secretary  shall  finalize 

10  equity  interests  of  the  known  oil  and  gas  zones  in  Naval 

11  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  in  the  manner  provided 

12  by  this  subsection. 

13  "(2)  The  Secretary  shall  retain  the  services  of  an 

14  independent  petroleum  engineer,  mutually  acceptable  to 

15  the  equity  owners,  who  shall  prepare  a  recommendation 

16  on  final  equity  figures.  The  Secretary  may  accept  the  rec- 

17  ommendation  of  the  independent  petroleum  engineer  for 

18  final  equity  in  each  known  oil  and  gas  zone  and  estabhsh 

19  final  equity  interest  in  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 

20  bered  1  in  accordance  with  such  recommendation,  or  the 

21  Secretary  may  use  such  other  method  to  establish  final 

22  equity  interest  in  the  reserve  as  the  Secretary  considers 

23  appropriate. 

24  "(3)  If,  on  the  effective  date,  there  is  an  ongoing  eq- 

25  uity  redetermination  dispute  between  the  equity  owners 
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1  under  section  9(b)  of  the  unit  plan  contract,  such  dispute 

2  shall  be  resolved  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  unit  plan 

3  contract  within  five  months  after  the  effective  date.  Such 

4  resolution  shall  be  considered  final  for  all  purposes  under 

5  this  section. 

6  "(c)  Timing  and  Administration  of  Sale. — (1) 

7  Not  later  than  two  months  after  the  effective  date,  the 

8  Secretary  shall  retain  the  services  of  five  independent  ex- 

9  perts  in  the  valuation  of  oil  and  gas  fields  to  conduct  sepa- 

10  rate  assessments,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  commercial 

1 1  practices,  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  interest  of  the 

12  United  States  in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1. 

13  In  making  their  assessments,   the  independent  experts 

14  shall  consider  (among  other  factors)  all  equipment  and  fa- 

15  cilities  to  be  included  in  the  sale,  the  net  present  value 

16  of  the  reserve,  and  the  net  present  value  of  the  anticipated 

17  revenue  stream  that  the  Secretary  determines  the  Treas- 

1 8  ury  would  receive  from  the  reserve  if  the  reserve  were  not 

19  sold,  adjusted  for  any  anticipated  increases  in  tax  reve- 

20  nues  that  would  result  if  the  reserve  were  sold.  The  inde- 

21  pendent  experts  shall  complete  their  assessments  within 

22  five  months  after  the  effective  date.  In  setting  the  mini- 

23  mum  acceptable  price  for  the  reserve,  the  Secretary  shall 

24  consider  the  average  of  the  five  assessments  or,  if  more 
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1  advantageous  to  the  Government,  the  average  of  three  as- 

2  sessments  after  excluding  the  high  and  low  assessments. 

3  "(2)  Not  later  than  two  months  after  the  effective 

4  date,  the  Secretary  shall  retain  the  services  of  an  invest- 

5  ment  banker  to  independently  administer,  in  a  manner 

6  consistent  with  commercial  practices  and  in  a  manner  that 

7  maximizes  sale  proceeds  to  the  Government,  the  sale  of 

8  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  under  this  section. 

9  "(3)  Not  later  than  five  months  after  the  effective 

10  date,  the  sales  administrator  selected  under  paragraph  (2) 

1 1  shall  complete  a  draft  contract  for  the  sale  of  Naval  Petro- 

12  leum  Reserve  Numbered  1,  which  shall  accompany  the  in- 

13  vitation  for  bids  and  describe  the  terms  and  provisions  of 

14  the  sale  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  reserve. 

15  The  draft  contract  shall  identify  all  equipment  and  faciU- 

16  ties  to  be  included  in  the  sale.  The  draft  contract,  includ- 

17  ing  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  sale  of  the  interest 

18  of  the  United  States  in  the  reserve,  shall  be  subject  to 

19  review  and  approval  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the 

20  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 

21  and  Budget. 

22  "(4)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  effective 

23  date,  the  Secretary  shall  pubhsh  an  invitation  for  bids  for 

24  the  purchase  of  the  reserve. 
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1  "(5)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the  effective 

2  date,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  the  highest  responsible 

3  offer  for  purchase  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 

4  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  that  meets  or  ex- 

5  ceeds  the  minimum  acceptable  price  determined  under 

6  paragraph  (1). 

7  "(d)  Future  Liabilities. — The  United  States  shall 

8  hold  harmless  and  fiilly  indemnify  the  purchaser  of  the 

9  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 

10  Numbered  1  from  and  against  any  claim  or  liability  as 

11  a  result  of  ownership  in  the  reserve  by  the  United  States. 

12  "(e)    Treatment    of    State    of    California 

13  Claim. — (1)  All  claims  against  the  United  States  by  the 

14  State  of  California  or  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  of 

15  the  State  of  California  with  respect  to  land  within  the 

16  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  or  production  or 

17  proceeds  of  sale  from  the  reserve  shall  be  resolved  only 

1 8  as  follows: 

19  "(A)  A  payment  from  funds  provided  for  this 

20  purpose  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

21  "(B)  A  grant  of  nonrevenue  generating  land  in 

22  lieu  of  such  a  payment  pursuant  to  sections  2275 

23  and  2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 

24  States  (43  U.S.C.  851  and  852). 
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1  "(C)  Any  other  means  that  would  not  be  incon- 

2  sistent  with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 

3  (2  U.S.C.  621  et  seq.). 

4  "(D)  Any  combination  of  subparagraphs  (A), 

5  (B),  and  (C). 

6  "(2)  The  value  of  any  payment,  grant,  or  means  (or 

7  combination  thereof)  under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  exceed 

8  an  amount  equal  to  seven  percent  of  the  proceeds  from 

9  the  sale  of  the  reserve,  after  deducting  the  costs  incurred 

10  to  conduct  the  sale. 

11  "(f)  Production  Allocation  for  Sale. — (1)  As 

12  part  of  the  contract  for  purchase  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 

13  serve  Numbered  1,  the  purchaser  of  the  interest  of  the 

14  United  States  in  the  reserve  shall  agree  to  make  up  to 

15  25  percent  of  the  purchaser's  share  of  annual  petroleum 

16  production  from  the  purchased  lands  available  for  sale  to 

17  small  refiners,  which  do  not  have  their  own  adequate 

18  sources  of  supply  of  petroleum,  for  processing  or  use  only 

19  in  their  own  refineries.  None  of  the  reserved  production 

20  sold  to  smaU  refiners  may  be  resold  in  kind.  The  purchaser 

21  of  the  reserve  may  reduce  the  quantity  of  petroleum  re- 

22  served  under  this  subsection  in  the  event  of  an  insufficient 

23  number  of  qualified  bids.  The  seller  of  this  petroleum  pro- 

24  duction  has  the  right  to  refuse  bids  that  are  less  than  the 

25  prevailing  market  price  of  comparable  oil. 
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1  "(2)  The  purchaser  of  the  reserve  shall  also  agree  to 

2  ensure  that  the  terms  of  every  sale  of  the  purchaser's 

3  share  of  annual  petroleum  production  from  the  purchased 

4  lands  shall  be  so  structured  as  to  give  full  and  equal  op- 

5  portunity  for  the  acquisition  of  petroleum  by  all  interested 

6  persons,  including  major  and  independent  oil  producers 

7  and  refiners  alike. 

8  "(g)    Maintaining    Elk   Hills   Unit   Produc- 

9  TION. — Until  the  sale  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 

10  bered  1  is  completed  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 

1 1  continue  to  produce  the  reserve  at  the  maximum  daily  oil 

12  or  gas  rate  from  a  reservoir,  which  will  permit  maximum 

13  economic  development  of  the  reservoir  consistent  with 

14  sound  oil  field  engineering  practices  in  accordance  with 

15  section  3  of  the  unit  plan  contract.  The  definition  of  maxi- 

16  mum  efficient  rate  in  section  7420(6)  of  this  title  shall 

17  not  apply  to  the  reserve. 

18  "(h)  Effect  on  Existing  Contracts. — (1)  In  the 

19  case  of  any  contract,  in  effect  on  the  effective  date,  for 

20  the  purchase  of  production  from  any  part  of  the  United 

21  States'  share  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1, 

22  the  sale  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  reserve 

23  shall  be  subject  to  the  contract  for  a  period  of  three 

24  months  after  the  closing  date  of  the  sale  or  until  termi- 

25  nation  of  the  contract,  whichever  occurs  first.  The  term 
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1  of  any  contract  entered  into  after  the  effective  date  for 

2  the  purchase  of  such  production  shall  not  exceed  the  an- 

3  ticipated  closing  date  for  the  sale  of  the  reserve. 

4  "(2)  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  the  termination  pro- 

5  eedures   provided   in   the   contract  between   the   United 

6  States  and  Bechtel  Petroleum  Operation,  Inc.,  Contract 

7  Number  DE-ACO1-85FE60520  so  that  the  contract  ter- 

8  minates  not  later  than  the  date  of  closing  of  the  sale  of 

9  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  under  subsection 

10  (c). 

11  "(3)  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  the  termination  pro- 

12  eedures  provided  in  the  unit  plan  contract  so  that  the  unit 

13  plan  contract  terminates  not  later  than  the  date  of  closing 

14  of  the  sale  of  reserve  under  subsection  (c). 

15  "(i)  Effect  on  Antitrust  Laws. — Nothing  in  this 

16  section  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the  application  of  the 

17  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  purchaser  of 

18  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  or  to  the  lands  in 

19  the  reserve  subject  to  sale  under  this  section  upon  the 

20  completion  of  the  sale. 

21  "(j)  Preservation  of  Private  Right,  Title,  and 

22  Interest. — Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 

23  adversely  affect  the  ownership  interest  of  any  other  entity 

24  having  any  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  lands  within 
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1  the  boundaries  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1 

2  and  which  are  subject  to  the  unit  plan  contract. 

3  "(k)  Congressional  Notification. — Section  7431 

4  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  Naval  Petroleum 

5  Reserve  Numbered  1  under  this  section.  However,  the  Sec- 

6  retaiy  may  not  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 

7  reserve  until  the  end  of  the  31-day  period  beginning  on 

8  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  notifies  the  Committee 

9  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 

10  National  Security  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 

1 1  House  of  Representatives  of  the  proposed  sale.". 

12  (b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of  sections 

13  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 

14  after  the  item  relating  to  section  7421  the  following  new 

15  item: 

"7421a.  Sale  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  (Elk  Hills).". 

16  (c)    Conforming    Amendments    to    Title    10, 

17  United  States  Code. — 

18  (1)  References  regarding  administration 

19  OF   reserves. — Chapter   641   of  title    10,   United 

20  States  Code,  is  amended — 

21  (A)  in  section  7420(4),  by  striking  "Sec- 

22  retary  of  Energy"  and  inserting  "Secretary  of 

23  the  Interior"; 

24  (B)  in  section  7427,  by  striking  "of  the  In- 

25  terior"; 
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1  (C)  in  section  7430(d),  by  striking  ",  in 

2  consultation  with  the   Secretary  of  the  Inte- 

3  rior,";  and 

4  (D)  in  section  7430(j),  by  striking  "he,  or 

5  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  where  the  author- 

6  ity  extends  to  him,". 

7  (2)  Transition. — Until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 

8  retary  of  Energy  transfers   administration   of  the 

9  naval  petroleum  reserves  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

10  terior,  as  required  by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 

11  of  Energy  shall  continue  to  be  responsible  for  ad- 

12  ministering  the  reserves. 

13  SEC.  403.  STUDY  REGARDING  FUTURE  OF  NAVAL  PETRO- 

14  LEUM  RESERVES  (OTHER  THAN  NAVAL  PE- 

15  TROLEUM  RESERVE  NUMBERED  1). 

16  (a)  Study  Required. — The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 

17  rior  shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  which  of  the  foUow- 

18  ing  options  regarding  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  rep- 

19  resents   the   most   cost-effective   option   for   the   United 

20  States: 

21  (1)  Retention  and  operation  of  the  naval  petro- 

22  leum  reserves  under  chapter  641  of  title  10,  United 

23  States  Code. 
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1  (2)  Transfer  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  naval  petro- 

2  leum  reserves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  Federal 

3  agency. 

4  (3)  Lease  of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

5  (4)  Sale  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 

6  the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

7  (b)  Conduct  op  Study. — The  Secretary  shall  retain 

8  an  independent  petroleum  consultant  to  conduct  the  study. 

9  (e)  Considerations  Under  Study. — ^An  examina- 

10  tion  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States 

1 1  from  the  sale  of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  shall  include 

12  an  assessment  and  estimate,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 

13  commercial  practices,  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  inter- 

14  est  of  the  United  States  in  the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

15  An  examination  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  United 

16  States  from  the  lease  of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  shall 

17  consider  full  exploration,  development,  and  production  of 

18  petroleum  products  in  the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  with 

19  a  royalty  payment  to  the  United  States. 

20  (d)  Report  Regarding  Study. — Not  later  than 

21  December  31,  1995,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 

22  gress  a  report  describing  the  results  of  the  study  and  coii- 

23  taining  such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  considers 

24  necessary  to   implement   the   most   cost-effective   option 

25  identified  in  the  study. 
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1  (e)  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Defined. — For 

2  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "naval  petroleum  re- 

3  serves"    has   the   meaning   given   that   term   in   section 

4  7420(2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  except  that  such 

5  term  does  not  include  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 

6  1. 

7  TITLE    V— NATIONAL    SECURITY 

8  AND    ENVIRONMENTAL    MAN- 

9  AGEMENT  PROGRAMS 

10  Subtitle  A — ^Defense  Nuclear 

11  Programs  Agency 

12  SEC.  601.  DEFINITIONS. 

13  In  this  subtitle: 

14  (1)  The  term  "defense  nuclear  programs  mat- 

15  ters"  means  matters  related  to  the  military  use  of 

16  nuclear  energy  and  nuclear  weapons,  including  all 

17  such  matters  that  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

18  following  entities  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 

19  enactment  of  this  Act: 

20  (A)  The  Department  of  Energy. 

21  (B)  The  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  of  the 

22  Department  of  Defense. 

23  (C)  The  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety 

24  Board. 
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1  (2)   The  term   "Under   Secretary"   means  the 

2  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Defense  Nuclear 

3  Programs. 

4  (3)  The  term  "Agency"  means  the  Defense  Nu- 

5  clear  Programs  Agency. 

6  SEC.   502.   ESTABUSHMENT  AND   ORGANIZATION   OF   DE- 

7  FENSE  NUCLEAR  PROGRAMS  AGENCY. 

8  (a)  Establishment  op  Defense  Nuclear  Pro- 

9  grams  Agency. — There  is  established  an  agency  in  the 

10  Department  of  Defense  to  be  known  as  the  Defense  Nu- 

1 1  clear  Programs  Agency. 

12  (b)  Under  Secretary. — The  Agency  shall  be  head- 

13  ed  by  an  Under  Secretary  for  Defense  Nuclear  F*rograms, 

14  who  shall  serve  as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  President 

15  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  defense  nuclear  programs 

16  matters.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  the 

17  Under  Secretary  for  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  shall,  sub- 

18  ject  to  the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  of  the  Sec- 

19  retaiy  of  Defense,  have  primary  responsibility  within  the 

20  Government  for  defense  nuclear  programs  matters.  The 

21  Under  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 

22  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  A  commis- 

23  sioned  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty 

24  may  not  be  appointed  Under  Secretary.  The  Under  Sec- 

25  retary  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
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1  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5313  of  title 

2  5,  United  States  Code. 

3  (c)  Deputy  Under  Secretary. — ^A  Deputy  Under 

4  Secretary  for  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  shall  be  ap- 

5  pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 

6  sent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  shall  per- 

7  form  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the  Under 

8  Secretary  for  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  may  prescribe. 

9  The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  shall  act  for,  and  exercise 

10  the  powers  of,  the  Under  Secretary  during  the  Under  Sec- 

1 1  retary's  absence  or  disability  or  during  a  vacancy  in  such 

12  office.  A  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 

13  ing  on  active  duty  may  not  be  appointed  Deputy  Under 

14  Secretary.  The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  shall  be  com- 

15  pensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  III  of  the  Executive 

16  Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 

17  Code. 

18  (d)  Assistant  Secretaries. — (±)  Four  Assistant 

19  Secretaries  of  the  Agency  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 

20  dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

21  They  shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 

22  as  the  Under  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

23  (2)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  have  as  his 

24  principal  duty  the  overall  supervision  of  environmental  res- 

25  toration  of  defense  nuclear  weapons  facilities. 
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1  (3)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  have  as  his 

2  principal  duty  the  overall  supervision  of  the  oversight  of 

3  the  defense  and  nondefense  functions  and  budgets  of  the 

4  Sandia  National  Laboratories,  the  Los  Alamos  National 

5  Laboratory,  and  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Lab- 

6  oratory  (or  whatever  laboratories  (or  portions  of  labora- 

7  tories)  carrying  out  the  functions  of  such  laboratories  re- 

8  main  after  reconfiguration,  privatization,  or  closure  (if 

9  any)  pursuant  to  title  II). 

10  (4)  Each  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  compensated 

11  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 

12  under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

13  (e)  Inspector  General. — There  shall  be  an  Inspec- 

14  tor  Greneral  of  the  Agency,  who  shall  be  appointed  as  pro- 

15  vided  in  section  3  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 

16  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3).  The  Inspector  General  shall  perform 

17  the  duties,  have  the  responsibilities,  and  exercise  the  pow- 

18  ers  specified  in  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5 

19  U.S.C.  App.  3). 

20  (f)  General  Counsel. — There  shall  be  a  General 

21  Counsel  of  the  Agency,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

22  Under  Secretary.  The  General  Counsel  shall  be  the  chief 

23  legal  officer  for  all  legal  matters  arising  fi-om  the  conduct 

24  of  the  functions  of  the  Agency.  The  General  Counsel  shall 

25  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
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1  ecutive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 

2  States  Code. 

3  SEC.  603.  FUNCTIONS  OF  DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  PROGRAMS 

4  AGENCY. 

5  (a)  In  General. — The  Under  Secretary  for  Defense 

6  Nuclear  Programs  shall  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of 

7  all  powers  and  the  discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  Agency. 

8  (b)  Transferred  Functions. — The  Under  Sec- 

9  retary  for  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  shall  carry  out  all 

10  functions  transferred  to  the  Under  Secretary  pursuant  to 

1 1  section  504. 

12  (c)  Staff  Director  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Coun- 

13  CIL.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section  179(c)  of  title  10,  United 

14  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

15  "(2)  The  Under  Secretary  for  Defense  Nuclear  Pro- 

16  grams  shall  be  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Council.". 

17  SEC.  604.  TRANSFERS  of  FUNCTIONS. 

18  (a)  Department  of  Energy. — (1)  There  are  here- 

19  by  transferred  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Defense  Nuclear 

20  Programs  all  functions  performed  by  the  Department  of 

21  Energy  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

22  this  Act  relating  to  the  national  security  functions  of  the 

23  Department,  including  defense,  nonprohferation,  and  de- 

24  fense-related  environmental  management  programs. 
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1  (2)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Under  See- 

2  retary  for  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  all  functions  per- 

3  formed  by  the  Department  of  Energy  on  the  day  before 

4  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  over- 

5  sight  of  the  defense  and  nondefense  functions  and  budgets 

6  of  the  following  laboratories: 

7  (A)  Sandia  National  Laboratories,  Albuquerque, 

8  New  Mexico,  and  Livermore,  California. 

9  (B)  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  Los  Ala- 

10  mos,  New  Mexico. 

11  (C)  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory, 

12  California. 

13  (b)  Defense  Nuclear  Agency. — There  are  hereby 

14  transferred  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Defense  Nuclear 

15  Programs  all  functions  performed  by  the  Defense  Nuclear 

16  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  day  before 

17  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  relating  to  nuclear 

1 8  weapons  systems. 

19  (c)     Defense     Nuclear     Facilities     Safety 

20  Board. — There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Under  Sec- 

21  retary  for  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  all  functions  per- 

22  formed  by  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  on 

23  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

24  (d)  Other  Nuclear  Weapons-Related  Func- 

25  tions. — The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  to  the 
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1  Under  Secretary  for  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  such 

2  other  functions  performed  in  the  Department  of  Defense 

3  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

4  relating  to  nuclear  weapons  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 

5  propriate. 

6  (e)  Conforming  Repeals. — 

7  (1)  Assistant  to  the  secretary  op  de- 

8  FENSE  FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY. — Section  141  of  title 

9  10,   United  States  Code,   is  hereby  repealed.   The 

10  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  4  of 

11  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relat- 

12  ing  to  such  section. 

13  (2)   Defense    nuclear   facilities   safety 

14  board. — Chapter  21  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 

15  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2286)  is  hereby  repealed. 

16  (3)  References. — Any  reference  to  the  Assist- 

17  ant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Atomic  Energy  or  the 

18  Defense  Nuclear  FaciHties  Safety  Board  in  any  pro- 

19  vision  of  law  or  in  any  rule,  regulation,  or  other 

20  paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  treated  as  refer- 

21  ring  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Defense  Nuclear 

22  Programs. 

23  SEC.  505.  LIMITATION  ON  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS. 

24  No  amount  appropriated  to  the  Agency  may  be  trans- 

25  ferred  to  any  other  account  (other  than  another  account 
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1  of  the  Agency)  unless  the  transfer  of  such  amount  to  such 

2  account  is  specifically  authorized  by  law.  No  amount  ap- 

3  propriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  another  de- 

4  partment  or  agency  may  be  transferred  to  the  Under  Sec- 

5  retary  for  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  or  to  an  account  for 

6  the  Agency  unless  the  transfer  of  such  amount  to  such 

7  account  is  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

8  SEC.  606.  TRANSITION  PROVISIONS. 

9  (a)  Exercise  of  Authorities. — Except  as  other- 

10  wise  provided  by  law,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Defense 

11  Nuclear  Programs  may,   for  purposes  of  performing  a 

12  function  that  is  transferred  to  the  Under  Secretary  by  this 

13  Act,  exercise  all  authorities  under  any  other  provision  of 

14  law  that  were  available  with  respect  to  the  performance 

15  of  that  function  to  the  official  responsible  for  the  perform- 

16  ance  of  that  function  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 

17  enactment  of  this  Act. 

18  (b)  Authorities  To  Wind  Up  Affairs. — 

19  (1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Director  of  the  Of- 

20  fice  of  Management  and  Budget  may  take  such  ac- 

21  tions  as  the  Director  considers  necessary  to  wind  up 

22  any  outstanding  affairs  of  the  Department  of  En- 

23  ergy  associated  with  the  functions  that  are  trans- 

24  ferred  pursuant  to  section  504(a). 
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1  (B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  take  such 

2  actions  as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  wind 

3  up  any  outstanding  affairs  of  the  Defense  Nuclear 

4  Agency  associated  with  the  functions  that  are  trans- 

5  ferred  pursuant  to  section  504(b),  any  outstanding 

6  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  associated  with 

7  any  functions  that  may  be  transferred  pursuant  to 

8  section  504(d),  and  any  outstanding  affairs  of  the 

9  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Atomic 

10  Energy. 

11  (C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  take  such 

12  actions  as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  wind 

13  up  any  outstanding  affairs  of  the  Strategic  Systems 

14  Programs  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  associated 

15  with  the  functions  that  are  transferred  pursuant  to 

16  section  504(c). 

17  (D)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 

18  and  Budget  may  take  such  actions  as  the  Director 

19  considers  necessary  to  wind  up  any  outstanding  af- 

20  fairs  of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board. 

21  (2)  Transfer  of  assets. — So  much  of  the 

22  personnel,   property,   records,   and  unexpended  bal- 

23  ances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds 

24  employed,  used,  held,  available,  or  to  be  made  avail- 

25  able  in  connection  with  a  function  transferred  to  the 
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1  Under  Secretary  for  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  by 

2  this  Act  are  transferred  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 

3  use  in  connection  with  the  functions  transferred. 

4  (3)  Further  measures  and  dispositions. — 

5  Such  farther  measures  and  dispositions  as  the  Presi- 

6  dent  considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the  transfers 

7  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  carried  out  in 

8  such  manner  as  the  President  directs  and  by  the 

9  heads  of  such  agencies  as  the  President  designates. 

1 0  SEC.  507.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

11  (a)  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. — Section  11 

12  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  is 

13  amended — 

14  (1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  after  "Inter- 

15  national  Development,"  the  following:  "the  Defense 

16  Nuclear  Programs  Agency,";  and 

17  (2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "or  the 

18  Social   Security  Administration;"   and   inserting  in 

19  lieu  thereof  "the  Social  Security  Administration,  or 

20  the  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  Agency;". 

21  (b)  Executive  Schedule. — (1)  Section  5313  of 

22  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

23  end  the  following: 

24  "Under   Secretary   for   Defense   Nuclear   Pro- 

25  grams.". 
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1  (2)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 

2  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

3  "Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Defense  Nuclear 

4  Programs.". 

5  (3)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 

6  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

7  "Assistant   Secretaries,   Defense   Nuclear   Pro- 

8  grams  Agency  (4). 

9  "Inspector  Greneral,  Defense  Nuclear  Programs 

10  Agency.". 

11  (4)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 

12  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

13  "General  Counsel,  Defense  Nuclear  Programs 

14  Agency.". 

1 5  SEC.  608.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  TRANSITION  PERIOD. 

16  (a)  Effective  Date. — Except  as  provided  in  sub- 

17  section  (b),  this  title  shall  take  effect  oiMhe^date  of  the 

1 8  enactment  of  this  Act. 

19  (b)  Delayed  .^^FECTivE  Date  for  Establish- 

20  ment  qf<Agency  and  Transfers  of  Functions. — 

21  Section  502(a)  and  section  504  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 

22  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

23  (c)  Transition  Period. — The  Secretary  of  Defense, 

24  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

25  of  Defense  for  Atomic  Energy,  and  the  Defense  Nuclear 
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1  Facilities  Safety  Board  shall,  beginning  as  soon  as  prac- 

2  ticable  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  plan 

3  for  the  orderly  establishment  of,  and  transfer  of  functions 

4  to,  the  Agency  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

5  (d)  Appointment  Authority. — The  President  may 

6  make  appointments  under  section  2  notwithstanding  the 

7  delayed  effective  date  under  subsection  (b)  for  the  estab- 

8  lishment  of  the  Agency. 

9  Subtitle     B — ^Environmental     Res- 

10  toration    Activities    at    Defense 

11  Nuclear  Facilities 

12  SEC.  621.  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  ACTIYITIES  AT 

13  DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  FACILITIES. 

14  The  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Com- 

15  pensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601  et 

16  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

17  title: 

18  'TITLE  IV— ENVIRONMENTAL 

19  RESTORATION  ACTIVITIES  AT 

20  DEFENSE    NUCLEAR    FACILI- 

21  TIES 

"Subtitle  A — General  Provisions 

"Sec.  401.  Applicability. 
"Sec.  402.  Definitions. 

"Subtitle  B — Selection  of  Remedial  Action 

"Sec.  411.  Review  of  ongoing  and  planned  remedial  actions. 
"Sec.  412.  Selection  of  remedial  action. 
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"Sec.  413.  Site-specific  risk  assessment. 

"Sec.  414.  Analysis  of  risk  redaction  benefits  and  costs. 

1      "Subtitle  A — General  Provisions 

2  '^EC.  401.  APPUCABIUTY. 

3  "Notwithstanding  section  120,  the  provisions  of  this 

4  title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  selection  of  remedial  ac- 

5  tions  at  defense  nuclear  facilities. 

6  '^EC.  402.  DEFINITIONS. 

7  "For  purposes  of  this  title: 

8  "(1)     The    term    "defense    nuclear    facility" 

9  means — 

10  "(A)  a  production  facility  or  utilization  fa- 
ll cility  (as  those  terms  are  defined  in  section  11 

12  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 

13  2014))  that  is  under  the  control  or  jurisdiction 

14  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Defense 

15  Nuclear  Programs  and  that  is  operated  for  na- 

16  tional  security  purposes  (including  the  tritium 

17  loading  facility  at  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 

18  lina,   the  236  H  facility  at  Savannah  River, 

19  South  Carolina;   and  the  Moimd  Laboratory, 

20  Ohio),  but  the  term  does  not  include  any  facil- 

21  ity  that  does  not  conduct  atomic  energy  defense 

22  activities  and  does  not  include  any  facility  or 

23  activity  covered  by  Executive   Order   Number 
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1  12344,  dated  February  1,  1982,  pertaining  to 

2  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion  program; 

3  "(B)  a  nuclear  waste  storage  or  disposal 

4  facility  that  is  under  the  control  or  jurisdiction 

5  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Defense 

6  Nuclear  Programs; 

7  "(C)  a  testing  and  assembly  facility  that  is 

8  under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Under 

9  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Defense  Nuclear  Pro- 

10  grams  and  that  is  operated  for  national  security 

11  purposes  (including  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  Ne- 

12  vada;    the   Pinnellas   Plant,    Florida;    and   the 

13  Pantex  facility,  Texas); 

14  "(D)  an  atomic  weapons  research  facility 

15  that  is  under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the 

16  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Defense  Nu- 

17  clear  Programs  (including  the  Lawrence  Liver- 

18  more,  Los  Alamos,  and  Sandia  National  Lab- 

19  oratories);  or 

20  "(E)  any  facility  described  in  paragraphs 

21  (1)  through  (4)  that— 

22  "(i)  is  no  longer  in  operation; 

23  "(ii)  was  under  the  control  or  jurisdic- 

24  tion  of  the   Department  of  Defense,   the 

25  Atomic   Energy  Commission,   the   Energy 
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1  Research  and  Development  Administration, 

2  or  the  Department  of  Energy;  and 

3  "(iii)  was  operated  for  national  seeu- 

4  rity  purposes. 

5  "(2)  The  term  'Under  Secretary'  means  the  Under 

6  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Defense  Nuclear  Programs. 

7  "(3)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the  Adminis- 

8  trator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

9  "Subtitle  B — Selection  of  Remedial 
10  Action 

1 1  "SEC.  411.  KEVIEW  OF  ONGOING  AND  PLANNED  REMEDIAL 

12  ACTIONS. 

13  "Review  of  Ongoing  and  Planned  Activities. — 

14  (1)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

15  of  this  title,  the  Under  Secretary  shall  review  each  reme- 

16  dial  action  described  in  paragraph  (2)  for  purposes  of  de- 

17  termining  whether  the  remedial  action  was  selected  in  a 

18  manner  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this  subtitle. 

19  If  the  Under  Secretary  determines  the  selection  was  not 

20  consistent  with   the   requirements   of  this   subtitle,   the 

21  Under  Secretary  shall  modify  the  remedial  action  in  a 

22  manner  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this  subtitle. 

23  The  Under  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 

24  ticable,  ensure  the  minimization  of  any  delays  in  the  per- 
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1  formance  of  the  remedial  action  that  result  from  the 

2  Under  Secretary's  activities  under  this  paragraph. 

3  "(2)  Paragraph  (1)  apphes  to  any  remedial  action  at 

4  a  defense  nuclear  facility — 

5  "(A)  which  is  ongoing  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 

6  actment  of  this  title,  including  a  faciUty  for  which 

7  construction  is  ongoing  or  has  been  completed  as  of 

8  such  date;  or 

9  "(B)  for  which  construction  is  planned  but  has 

10  not  yet  commenced  as  of  such  date  of  enactment. 

1 1  '*SEC.  412.  SELECTION  OF  REMEDIAL  ACTION. 

12  "(a)  In  General. — The  Under  Secretary  shall  select 

13  a  remedial  action  for  a  defense  nuclear  facility  based  upon 

14  consideration  of  a  site-specific  risk  assessment  conducted 

15  in  accordance  with  section  413  and  an  analysis  of  risk  re- 

16  duction  benefits  and  costs  conducted  in  accordance  with 

17  section  414. 

18  "(b)  Requirement  for  Lowest  Cost  Action. — 

19  In  selecting  a  remedial  action,  the  Under  Secretary  shall 

20  select  the  lowest  cost  action  which  achieves  a  residual  risk 

21  that  is  within  the  risk  range  goal  established  by  the  Na- 

22  tional  Contingency  Plan  for  protection  of  public  health 

23  and  the  environment,  unless — 

24  "(1)  the  incremental  benefits  of  a  more  expen- 

25  sive  remedial  action  justify  incurring  the  incremental 
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1  costs  of  the  more  expensive  remedy,  as  set  forth  in 

2  the  analysis  of  risk  reductions  cost  and  benefits  for 

3  the   remedial   action   pursuant   to   section   414,    in 

4  which  case  a  more  expensive  remedy  may  be  se- 

5  lected,  or 

6  "(2)   the  benefits   of  the   lowest   cost   remedy 

7  which  achieves  a  residual  risk  level  within  the  risk 

8  range  goal  are  not  reasonably  related  to  the  costs  of 

9  such  remedy,  in  which  case  a  less  expensive  remedy 

10  may  be  selected. 

1 1  "(c)  Consultation. — Before  selection  of  a  remedial 

12  action  and  before  pubhc  comment  under  subsection  (d), 

1 3  the  Under  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Administrator, 

14  officials  of  State,  local,  or  tribal  governments  having  juris- 

15  diction  over  the  property  or,  in  the  case  of  property  which 

16  is  exclusively  under  Federal  jurisdiction,  having  jurisdic- 

17  tion  over  the  surrounding  areas.  Such  consultation  shall 

18  include  discussion  of,  at  a  minimum,  current  area  demo- 

19  graphics,  land  and  water  uses,  and  currently  planned  land 

20  and  water  uses,  the  determination  of  which  shall  remain 

21  the  sole  purview  of  the  appropriate  State,  local,  or  tribal 

22  government  with  jurisdiction. 

23  "(d)  Public  Comment. — Before  selection  of  a  reme- 

24  dial  action,  the  Under  Secretary  shall  provide  a  period  of 
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1  not  less  than  30  days  for  public  comment  on  the  remedial 

2  action. 

3  "(e)   Certification. — The  Under  Secretary  shall 

4  certify  the  following  when  selecting  a  remedial  action: 

5  "(1)  That  the  analysis  of  risk  reduction  benefits 

6  and  costs  for  the  remedial  action  pursuant  to  section 

7  414  is  based  on  objective  and  unbiased  scientific  and 

8  economic  evaluations  of  all  significant  and  relevant 

9  information  and  on  risk  assessments  provided  to  the 

10  agency  by  interested  parties  relating  to  the  costs, 

11  risks,  and  risk  reduction  and  other  benefits  of  the 

12  remedial  action  selected. 

13  "(2)   That  the   incremental   risk   reduction   or 

14  other  benefits  of  the  remedial  action  will  be  likely  to 

15  justify,  and  be  reasonably  related  to,  the  incremental 

16  costs  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government,  by  State, 

17  local,  and  tribal  governments,  and  other  public  and 

18  private  entities. 

19  "(3)   That   other   alternative   remedial   actions 

20  identified  or  considered  by  the  agency  were  found  to 

21  be  less  cost-effective   at  achieving  a   substantially 

22  equivalent  reduction  in  risk. 

23  "(f)  Administrative  Record. — ^All  documents  con- 

24  sidered  by  the  Under  Secretary  shall  be  made  part  of  the 

25  administrative  record  for  purposes  of  judicial  review. 
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1  *«£€.  413.  SITE-SPECIFIC  RISK  ASSESSMENT. 

2  "(a)  In  General. — (1)  A  site-specific  risk  assess- 

3  ment  shall  be  performed  in  accordance  with  this  section 

4  before  the  selection  of  a  remedial  action  at  a  defense  nu- 

5  clear  facihty.  The  Under  Secretary  shall  apply  the  prin- 

6  ciples  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  in  order  to  ensure  that 

7  a  site-specific  risk  assessment — 

8  "(A)  distinguishes  scientific  findings  from  other 

9  considerations; 

10  "(B)  is,  to  the  extent  feasible,  scientifically  ob- 

11  jective,  unbiased,  and  inclusive  of  all  relevant  data; 

12  and 

13  "(C)  relies,  to  the  extent  available  and  prac- 

14  ticable,  on  factual  site-specific  data. 

15  "(2)  Discussions  or  explanations  required  under  this 

16  section  need  not  be  repeated  in  each  risk  assessment  docu- 

17  ment  as  long  as  there  is  a  reference  to  the  relevant  discus- 

18  sions  or  explanation  in  another  agency  document  which 

19  is  available  to  the  public. 

20  "(b)  Principles. — The  principles  to  be  applied  in 

21  conducting  a  site-specific  risk  assessment  are  as  follows: 

22  "(1)  When  discussing  human  health  risks,   a 

23  site-specific  risk  assessment  shall  contain  a  discus- 

24  sion  of  both  relevant  laboratory  and  relevant  epi- 

25  demiologic  data  of  sufficient  quality  which  finds,  or 

26  fails  to  find,  a  correlation  between  health  risks  and 
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1  a  potential  toxin  or  activity.  Where  conflicts  among 

2  such  data  appear  to  exist,  or  where  animal  data  is 

3  used  as  a  basis  to  assess  human  health,  the  site-spe- 

4  cific  risk  assessment  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 

5  appropriate,  include  discussion  of  possible  reconcili- 

6  ation  of  conflicting  information,   and,   as  relevant, 

7  differences  in  study  designs,  comparative  physiology, 

8  routes  of  exposure,  bioavailability,  pharmacokinetics, 

9  and  any  other  relevant  factor,  including  the  suffi- 

10  ciency  of  basic  data  for  re\iew.  The  discussion  of 

11  possible  reconciliation  should  indicate  whether  there 

12  is  a  biological  basis  to  assume  a  resulting  harm  in 

13  humans.  Animal  data  shall  be  reviewed  with  regard 

14  to  its  relevancy  to  humans. 

15  "(2)  Where  a  site-specific  risk  assessment  in- 

16  volves  selection  of  any  significant  default  value,  as- 

17  sumption,  inference,  or  model,  the  risk  assessment 

18  document  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible — 

19  "(A)  present  a  representative  list  and  ex- 

20  planation  of  plausible  and  alternative  assump- 

21  tions,  inferences,  or  models; 

22  "(B)  explain  the  basis  for  any  choices; 

23  "(C)    identify   any  policy   or  value  judg- 

24  ments; 
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1  "(D)  fully  describe  any  model  used  in  the 

2  risk  assessment  and  make  explicit  the  assump- 

3  tions  incorporated  in  the  model;  and 

4  "(E)  indicate  the  extent  to  which  any  sig- 

5  nificant  model  has  been  validated  by,  or  eon- 

6  flicts  with,  empirical  data. 

7  "(3)    The    site-specific    risk    assessment    shall 

8  meet  each  of  the  following  requirements  regarding 

9  risk  characterization  and  communication: 

10  "(A)   The   risk   characterization   shall   de- 
ll scribe    the    populations    or    natural    resources 

12  which  are  the  subject  of  the  risk  characteriza- 

13  tion.  If  a  numerical  estimate  of  risk  is  provided, 

14  the  agency  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  pro- 

15  vide — 

16  "(i)  the  best  estimate  or  estimates  for 

17  the    specific    populations    or    natural    re- 

18  sources  which  are  the  subject  to  the  char- 

19  acterization    (based    on    the    information 

20  available  to  the  Federal  agency);  and 

21  "(ii)   a  statement  of  the   reasonable 

22  range  of  scientific  uncertainties. 

23  In  addition  to  such  best  estimate  or  estimates, 

24  the  risk  characterization  document  may  present 

25  plausible  upper-bound  or  conservative  estimates 
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in  conjunction  with  plausible  lower-bound  esti- 

2  mates.  Where  appropriate,  the  risk  charaeter- 

3  ization  document  may  present,  in  lieu  of  a  sin- 

4  gle  best  estimate,  multiple  best  estimates  based 

5  on  assumptions,  inferences,  or  models  which  are 

6  equally  plausible,  given  current  scientific  under- 

7  standing.  To  the  extent  practicable  and  appro- 

8  priate,  the  document  shall  provide  descriptions 

9  of  the  distribution  and  probability  of  risk  esti- 
10  mates  to  reflect  differences  in  exposure  varia- 
^1  bility  or  sensitivity  in  populations  and  attend- 
^2  ance  uncertainties.  Sensitive  subpopulations  or 
^3  highly  exposed  subpopulations  include,  where 
1^  relevant  and  appropriate,  children,  the  elderly, 
15  pregnant  women,  and  disabled  persons. 

^^  "(B)  Exposure  scenarios  shall  be  based  on 

17  actual  exposure  pathways  and  currently  planned 

18  future  land  and  water  uses  as  established  by 
^^  any  local  governmental  authorities  with  jurisdic- 

20  tion  over  the  property  and  shall  consider  the 

21  availability  of  alternative  water  supplies.  To  the 

22  extent  feasible,  the  site-specific  risk  assessment 
2^  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  size  of  the  pop- 

24  ulation  at  risk  under  any  proposed  exposure 

25  scenario  and  the  likelihood  of  such  scenario. 
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1  Exposure    scenarios    shall    explicitly    identify 

2  those  exposure  scenarios  which  result  in  plau- 

3  sible  completed  exposure  pathways. 

4  "(C)  A  site-specific  risk  assessment  shall 

5  contain  a  statement  that  places  the  magnitude 

6  of  risks  to  human  health,  safety,  or  the  environ- 

7  ment  in  context.  Such  statement  shall,  to  the 

8  extent  feasible,  provide  comparisons  with  esti- 

9  mates    of    greater,    lesser,    and    substantially 

10  equivalent  risks  that  are  familiar  to  and  rou- 

1 1  tinely  encountered  by  the  general  public  as  well 

12  as    other    risks,    and    where    appropriate    and 

13  meaningful,    comparisons   of  those   risks   with 

14  other   similar   risks   regulated   by  the   Federal 

15  agency  resulting  from  comparable  activities  and 

16  exposure   pathways.    Such   comparisons   should 

17  consider  relevant  distinctions  among  risks,  such 

18  as  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  nature  of  risks 

19  and  the  preventability  or  nonpreventability  of 

20  risks. 

21  "(D)    Each    site-specific    risk    assessment 

22  shall  include  a  statement  of  any  significant  sub- 

23  stitution  risks  to  human  health,  where  informa- 

24  tion  on   such  risks  has  been  provided  to  the 

25  Under  Secretary. 
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1  "(E)  If  a  commenter  provides  the  Under 

2  Secretary  with  a  relevant  risk  assessment  and  a 

3  summary  thereof  in  a  timely  fashion  and  the 

4  risk  assessment  is  consistent  with  the  principles 

5  and  the  guidance  provided  under  this  section, 

6  the  Under  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 

7  sible,  present  such  summary  in  connection  with 

8  the  presentation  of  the  site-specific  risk  assess- 

9  ment.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 

10  strued  to  limit  the  inclusion  of  any  comments  or 

1 1  material  supplied  by  any  person  to  the  adminis- 

12  trative  record  of  any  proceeding. 

13  "(4)  A  site-specific  risk  assessment  may  satisfy  the 

14  requirements  of  subparagraph  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of 

15  paragraph  (3)  by  reference  to  information  or  mate- 

16  rial  otherwise  available  to  the  public  if  the  document 

17  provides  a  brief  summary  of  such  information  or 

18  material. 

19  •«EC.  414.  ANALYSIS  OF  RISK  REDUCTION  BENEFITS  AND 

20  COSTS. 

21  "(a)  In  General. — The  Under  Secretary  shall  pre- 

22  pare  an  analysis  of  risk  reduction  benefits  and  costs  in 

23  accordance  with  this  section  before  the  selection  of  a  reme- 

24  dial  action  at  a  defense  nuclear  facility. 
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1  "(b)  Contents  of  Analysis. — ^An  analysis  of  risk 

2  reduction  benefits  and  costs  for  a  remedial  action  shall 

3  contain  the  following: 

4  "(1)  An  identification  of  reasonable  alternative 

5  strategies,    including   strategies   that   are   proposed 

6  during  a  public  comment  period. 

7  "(2)  An  analysis  of  the  incremental  costs  and 

8  incremental  risk  reduction  or  other  benefits  associ- 

9  ated  with  each  alternative  remedial  action  identified 

10  or  considered.  Costs  and  benefits  shall  be  quantified 

11  to  the  extent  feasible  and  appropriate  and  may  oth- 

12  erwise  be  qualitatively  described. 

13  "(3)  A  statement  that  places  in  context  the  na- 

14  ture  and  magnitude  of  the  risks  to  be  addressed  and 

15  the  residual  risks  likely  to  remain  for  each  alter- 

16  native  strategy  identified  or  considered  by  the  Under 

17  Secretary.  Such  statement  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 

18  sible,  provide  comparisons  with  estimates  of  greater, 

19  lesser,  and  substantially  equivalent  risks  that  are  fa- 

20  miliar  to  and  routinely  encountered  by  the  general 

21  public  as  well  as  other  risks  and,  where  appropriate 

22  and   meaningful,   comparisons   of  those   risks  with 

23  other  similar  risks  regulated  by  the  Federal  Govem- 

24  ment  resulting  from  comparable  activities  and  expo- 

25  sure  pathways.   Such   comparisons  should  consider 
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1  relevant  distinctions  among  risks,  such  as  the  vol- 

2  untary  or  involuntary  nature  of  risks  and  the  pre- 

3  ventabihty  or  nonpreventability  of  risks. 

4  "(4)  An  analysis  of  whether  the  identified  bene- 

5  fits  of  the  remedial  action  are  likely  to  exceed  the 

6  identified  costs  of  the  remedial  action.". 

7  SEC.  522.  CONFORRONG  AMENDMENT. 

8  Section    120(a)(3)   of  the  Comprehensive   Environ- 

9  mental   Response,   Compensation,   and  Liability  Act  of 

10  1980  (42  U.S.C.   9620(a)(3))  is  amended  by  inserting 

1 1  after  the  second  sentence  the  following:  "This  subsection 

12  also  shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  in 

13  title  IV  with  respect  to  selection  of  remedial  actions  at 

14  defense  nuclear  facilities.". 

15  SEC.  623.  RENEGOTIATION  OF  COMPLIANCE  AGREEMENTS. 

16  (a)  Requirement. — For  each  defense  nuclear  facil- 

17  ity  with  respect  to  which  a  compliance  agreement  has  been 

18  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Energj%  the  Environ- 

19  mental  Protection  Agency,  and  a  State  as  of  the  date  of 

20  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 

21  for  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  shall  enter  into  negotia- 

22  tions  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 

23  State  concerned  to  renegotiate  the  terms  of  the  compliance 

24  agreement  to  reflect  title  IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
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1  ronmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 

2  1980,  as  added  by  section  521. 

3  (b)  Deadline. — The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 

4  Defense  Nuclear  Programs  shall  complete  renegotiation  of 

5  compliance  agreements  as  required  by  subsection  (a)  not 

6  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

7  Act. 

8  TITLE        VI— DISPOSITION        OF 

9  MISCELANEOUS  PARTICULAR 

10  PROGRAMS,  FUNCTIONS,  AND 

11  AGENCIES  OF  DEPARTMENT 

1 2  SEC.  601.  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

13  (a)  Authorization. — 

14  (1)  Limitations. — The  amount  which  may  be 

15  appropriated  for  Energy  Supply  Research  and  De- 

16  velopment  activities  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 

17  including  Basic  Energy  Sciences,  Magnetic  Fusion 

18  Energy,  Solar  and  Renewable  Energy,  Nuclear  Fis- 

19  sion,  and  Biological  and  Environmental  Sciences  re- 

20  search  and  development,  and  all  other  research  and 

21  development  activities  of  the  Department  of  Energy 

22  other  than  General  Science  and  Research  activities, 

23  shall  not  exceed — 
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1  (A)  for  fiscal  year  1996,  75  percent  of  the 

2  budget  authority  available  for  such  purposes  for 

3  fiscal  year  1995; 

4  (B)  for  fiscal  year  1997,  50  percent  of  the 

5  budget  authority  available  for  such  purposes  for 

6  fiscal  year  1995; 

7  (C)  for  fiscal  year  1998,  50  percent  of  the 

8  budget  authority  available  for  such  purposes  for 

9  fiscal  year  1995; 

10  (D)  for  fiscal  year  1999,  50  percent  of  the 

1 1  budget  authority  available  for  such  purposes  for 

12  fiscal  year  1995;  and 

13  (E)  for  fiscal  year  2000,  50  percent  of  the 

14  budget  authority  available  for  such  purposes  for 

15  fiscal  year  1995. 

16  (2)   Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 

17  section,  the  term  "budget  authority"  has  the  mean- 

18  ing  given  such  term  in  section  3(2)  of  the  Congres- 

19  sional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

20  (b)  Recommendations. — ^Within  1  year  of  the  date 

21  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Energy  Laboratory  Fa- 

22  cilities  Commission  established  under  section  201(a)  of 

23  this  Act  shall  identify  in  a  report  to  Congress  all  research 

24  and  development  activities  of  the  Department  of  Energy 

25  carried  out  at  energy  laboratories  (as  such  term  is  defined 
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1  in  section  208(5)  of  this  Act)  or  at  institutions  of  higher 

2  education,  that  perform  a  critical  research  function  of  im- 

3  portance  to  the  long-term  economic  wellbeing  of  the  Unit- 

4  ed  States.  Such  report  shall  include  recommendations  for 

5  the  transfer  of  such  activities  to  appropriate  Federal  agen- 

6  cies. 

7  (c)  Termination  of  Programs. — 

8  (1)  Clean  coal  technology. — The  Secretary 

9  of  Energy  shall  terminate  all  clean  coal  technology 

10  research  and  development  activities  of  the  Depart- 

1 1  ment  of  Energy. 

12  (2)  Fossil  energy  and  energy  conserva- 

13  TION. — There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

14  the  Secretary  of  Energy — 

15  (A)  for  fossil  energy  research  and  develop- 

16  ment  activities  of  the  Department  of  Energy — 

17  (i)  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996; 

18  (ii)  $135,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997; 

19  and 

20  (iii)    $120,000,000    for    fiscal    year 

21  1998;  and 

22  (B)  for  energy  conservation  research  and 

23  development  activities  of  the  Department  of  En- 

24  ergy — 

25  (i)  $427,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996; 

i' 
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1  (ii)  $412,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997; 

2  and 

3  (iii)     $397,000,000    for    fiscal    year 

4  1998. 

5  The  fossil  energy  and  energy  conservation  research 

6  and  development  activities  of  the  Department  of  En- 

7  ergy  shall  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 

8  1998. 

9  (d)  Transfer  of  Programs. — The  following  aetivi- 

10  ties  of  the  Department  of  Energy  shall,  no  later  than  60 

1 1  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  trans- 

12  ferred  to  the  Department  of  Defense: 

13  (1)  All  activities  described  under  the  category 

14  "Weapons  Activities"  in  the  annual  budget  request 

15  of  the   President   for   fiscal   year    1996,    including 

16  weapons  stockpile  stewardship  and  management. 

17  (2)  All  activities  described  under  the  category 

18  "Materials  Support  and  Other  Defense  Programs" 

19  in  the  annual  budget  request  of  the  President  for 

20  fiscal  year  1996. 

21  (e)  Progress  Reports. — The  Secretary  of  Energy 

22  shall,  every  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

23  this  Act  until  the  completion  of  the  execution  of  sub- 

24  sections  (c)  and  (d),  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 

25  on  the  progress  made  toward  such  execution. 
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1  SEC.  602.  ENERGY  INFORMATION  ADMINISTRATION. 

2  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Department  of 

3  the  Treasury  all  functions  performed  by  the  Energy  Infor- 

4  mation  Administration  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 

5  of  this  section.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

6  for  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Energy  Information 

7  Administration  $40,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

8  1996  through  2000. 

9  SEC.  603.  ENERGY  REGULATORY  ADMINISTRATION. 

10  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Attorney  General 

11  all  functions  performed  by  the  Energy  Regulatory  Admin- 

12  istration  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 

13  tion. 

1 4  SEC.  604.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

15  (a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided  in  sub- 

16  section  (b),  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  specified 

17  in  section  109(a)  of  this  Act. 

18  (b)  Exceptions. — Section  601(c),  (d),  and  (e),  shall 

19  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

20  TITLE       VII— CIVILIAN       RADIO- 

21  ACTIVE  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

22  SEC.  701.  NUCLEAR  WASTE  REPOSITORY. 

23  Effective  upon  the  expiration  of  the  3rd  calendar 

24  month  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

25  Act  section  304  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 

26  (42  U.S.C.  10224)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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1  "army  corps  of  engineers 

2  "Sec.  304.  (a)  Transfer.— The  Office  of  Civilian 

3  Radioactive  Waste  Management  (referred  to  in  this  sec- 

4  tion  as  the  'office')  is  terminated  and  the  authority  and 

5  assets  of  the  office  with  respect  to  its  activities  under  title 

6  I  respecting  a  repository  for  radioactive  waste  and  spent 

7  nuclear  fuel  is  transferred  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

8  (referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  'Corps'.  In  connection 

9  with  the  transfer,  the  Corps  shall  assume  all  contracts  and 

10  other  obligations  of  the  office  with  respect  to  the  Yucca 

11  Mountain  site  and  the  permits  from  the  State  of  Nevada 

12  for  the  site  shall  be  reissued  for  the  Corps. 

13  "(b)  Yucca  Mountain  Site. — The  Corps  shall  re- 

14  view  the  characterization  plan  of,  and  the  work  under- 

15  taken  by,  the  office  for  the  Yucca  Mountain  site.  Effective 

16  6  months  after  the  transfer  under  subsection  (a),  the 

17  Corps  shall  prepare  its  own  site  characterization  plan  in 

18  accordance  with  section  113.  The  plan  shall  be  submitted 

19  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review  Board  for  its  re- 

20  view  and  comments.  If  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  is  found 

21  to  be  suitable,  the  Corps  shall  be  responsible  for  managing 

22  the  design  and  construction  of  the  site.  Once  completed, 

23  the  site  shall  be  operated  by  the  Corps  in  accordance  with 

24  this  Act.  The  Corps  shall  provide  benefits  to  the  State  of 

25  Nevada  in  accordance  with  subtitle  F  of  title  I. 
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1  "(c)  Other  Site. — If  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  is 

2  found  to  be  unsuitable,  the  Corps  shall  undertake  a  site 

3  characterization  plan  for  another  site.". 

4  TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

5  PROVISIONS 

6  SEC.  801.  REFERENCES. 

7  Any  reference  in  any  other  Federal  law,  Executive 

8  order,  rule,  regulation,  or  delegation  of  authority,  or  any 

9  document  of  or  pertaining  to  an  office  from  which  a  func- 

10  tion  is  transferred  by  this  Act — 

11  (1)  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  or  an  officer  of 

12  the  Department  of  Energy,  is  deemed  to  refer  to  the 

1 3  head  of  the  department  or  office  to  which  such  func- 

14  tion  is  transferred;  or 

15  (2)  to  the  Department  of  Energy  is  deemed  to 

16  refer  to  the  department  or  office  to  which  such  func- 

17  tion  is  transferred. 

1 8  SEC.  802.  EXERCISE  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

19  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  a  Federal  offi- 

20  cial  to  whom  a  function  is  transferred  by  this  Act  may, 

21  for  purposes  of  performing  the  function,  exercise  all  au- 

22  thorities  under  any  other  provision  of  law  that  were  avail- 

23  able  with  respect  to  the  performance  of  that  function  to 

24  the  official  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  function 
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1  immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of  the 

2  function  under  this  Act. 

3  SEC.  803.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 

4  (a)  Legal  Documents. — ^All  orders,  determinations, 

5  rules,  reflations,  permits,  grants,  loans,  contracts,  agree- 

6  ments,  certificates,  hcenses,  and  privileges — 

7  (1)  that  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or  al- 

8  lowed  to  become  effective  by  the  President,  the  Sec- 

9  retary  of  Energy,  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  of- 

10  fice  transferred  by  this  Act,  or  any  other  Govern- 

11  ment  official,  or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 

12  tion,   in  the  performance  of  any  function  that  is 

13  transferred  by  this  Act,  and 

14  (2)  that  are  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 

15  such  transfer  (or  become  effective  after  such  date 

16  pursuant  to  their  terms  as  in  effect  on  such  effective 

17  date), 

18  shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their  terms  until 

19  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked  in 

20  accordance  with  law  by  the  President,  any  other  author- 

21  ized  official,  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  operation 

22  of  law. 

23  (b)  Proceedings. — This  Act  shall  not  affect  any 

24  proceedings  or  any  application  for  any  benefits,  service, 

25  license,  permit,  certificate,  or  financial  assistance  pending 
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1  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  before  an  office 

2  transferred  by  this  Act,  but  such  proceedings  and  appUca- 

3  tions  shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such 

4  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 

5  ments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this 

6  Act  had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  in  any  such 

7  proceeding  shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  termi- 

8  nated,  superseded,  or  revoked  by  a  duly  authorized  official, 

9  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 

10  law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  to  pro- 

1 1  hibit  the  discontinuance  or  modification  of  any  such  pro- 

12  ceeding  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 

1 3  same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have  been  discon- 

14  tinned  or  modified  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

15  (c)   Suits. — This  Act  shall  not  affect  suits  com- 

16  menced  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

17  in  all  such  suits,  proceeding  shall  be  had,  appeals  taken, 

1 8  and  judgments  rendered  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 

19  same  effect  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

20  (d)  NONABATEMENT  OF  ACTIONS. — No  suit,  action, 

21  or  other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against  the  Depart- 

22  ment  of  Energy  or  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  or  by  or 

23  against  any  individual  in  the  official  capacity  of  such  indi- 

24  vidual  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  office  transferred 
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1  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 

2  Act. 

3  (e)  Continuance  of  Suits. — ^If  any  officer  of  the 

4  Department  of  Energy  or  the  Energy  Programs  Resolu- 

5  tion  Agency  in  the  official  capacity  of  such  officer  is  party 

6  to  a  suit  with  respect  to  a  function  of  the  officer,  and 

7  under  this  Act  such  function  is  transferred  to  any  other 

8  officer  or  office,  then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  with 

9  the  other  officer  or  the  head  of  such  other  office,  as  appU- 

10  cable,  substituted  or  added  as  a  party. 

1 1  SEC.  804.  TRANSFER  OF  ASSETS. 

12  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  so  much 

13  of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  and  unexpended  bal- 

14  ances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 

15  ployed,  used,  held,  available,  or  to  be  made  available  in 

16  connection  with  a  function  transferred  to  an  official  by 

17  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  official  at  such  time  or 

18  times  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 

19  Budget  directs  for  use  in  connection  with  the  functions 

20  transferred. 

2 1  SEC.  805.  DELEGATION  AND  ASSIGNMENT. 

22  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  prohibited  by  law  or 

23  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  an  official  to  whom  func- 

24  tions  are  transferred  under  this  Act  (including  the  head 

25  of  any  office  to  which  functions  are  transferred  under  this 
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1  Act)  may  delegate  any  of  the  functions  so  transferred  to 

2  such  officers  and  employees  of  the  office  of  the  official  as 

3  the  official  may  designate,  and  may  authorize  successive 

4  redelegations  of  such  functions  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 

5  propriate.  No  delegation  of  functions  under  this  section 

6  or  under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  relieve  the 

7  official  to  whom  a  function  is  transferred  under  this  Act 

8  of  responsibiUty  for  the  administration  of  the  function. 

9  SEC.  806.  AUTHORITY  OF  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 

10  BUDGET     WITH     RESPECT     TO     FUNCTIONS 

1 1  TRANSFERRED. 

12  (a)  Determinations. — If  necessary,  the  Office  of 

13  Management  and  Budget  shall  make  any  determination  of 

14  the  functions  that  are  transferred  under  this  Act. 

15  (b)  Incidental  Transfers. — The  Director  of  the 

16  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times 

17  as  the  Director  shall  provide,  may  make  such  determina- 

18  tions  as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  functions 

19  transferred  by  this  Act,  and  to  make  such  additional  inci- 

20  dental  dispositions  of  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  grants, 

21  contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 

22  appropriations,    authorizations,    allocations,    and    other 

23  funds  held,  used,  arising  from,  available  to,  or  to  be  made 

24  available  in  connection  with  such  functions,  as  may  be  nec- 

25  essary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Director 
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1  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  provide  for 

2  the  termination  of  the  affairs  of  all  entities  terminated  by 

3  this  Act  and  for  such  further  measures  and  dispositions 

4  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

5  SEC.  807.  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  LAW. 

6  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enaet- 

7  ment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 

8  ment  and  Budget  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  descrip- 

9  tion  of  any  changes  in  Federal  law  necessary  to  reflect 

10  abolishments,  transfers,  terminations,  and  disposals  under 

1 1  this  Act. 

12  SEC.  808.  CERTAIN  VESTING  OF  FUNCTIONS  CONSIDERED 

13  TRANSFER. 

14  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  vesting  of  a  function 

15  in  a  department  or  office  pursuant  to  reestablishment  of 

16  an  office  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  transfer  of  the  func- 

17  tion. 

18  SEC.  809.  DEFINITIONS. 

19  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  for  purposes 

20  of  this  Act  the  following  definitions  apply: 

21  (1)    Administrator. — The    term    "Adminis- 

22  trator"  means  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Pro- 

23  grams  Resolution  Agency. 

24  (2)  Agency. — The  term  "Agency"  means  the 

25  Energy  Programs  Resolution  Agency. 
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1  (3)  Function. — The  term  "function"  includes 

2  any  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  responsibility, 

3  right,  privilege,  activity,  or  program. 

4  (4)  Office. — The  term  "office"  includes  any 

5  office,    administration,    agency,    institute,    council, 

6  unit,  organizational  entity,  or  component  thereof. 

7  (5)   Termination   date. — The   term   "termi- 

8  nation  date"  means  the  termination  date  under  sec- 

9  tion  106(d). 

10  (6)  Wind-up  period. — The  term  "wind-up  pe- 
ll riod"  means  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 

12  date  specified  in  section  109(a)  and  ending  on  the 

13  termination  date. 

O 
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104th  congress 
1st  Session 


H.R.2142 


To  promote  the  scientific,  technological,  and  the  national  security  interests 
and  industrial  wellbeing  of  the  United  States  through  establishing  mis- 
sions for  and  streamlining  Department  of  Energy  laboratories,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  31,  1995 

Mr.  SCHIFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Wamp,  Mr.  Baker  of  California,  and  Mrs.  Morella)  in- 
troduced the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  and  in  addition  to  the  Committee  on  National  Security,  for  a  pe- 
riod to  be  subsequently  determined  by  the  Speaker,  in  each  case  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee concerned 


A  BILL 

To  promote  the  scientific,  technological,  and  the  national 
security  interests  and  industrial  wellbeing  of  the  United 
States  through  establishing  missions  for  and  streamlining 
Department  of  Energy  laboratories,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Energy 

5  Laboratory  Missions  Act". 
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1  SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

2  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

3  (1)  the  term  "departmental  laboratory"  means 

4  a  Federal  laboratory,  or  any  other  laboratory'  or  fa- 

5  cihty  designated  by  the  Secretary,  operated  by  or  on 

6  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Energy; 

7  (2)    the    term    "Federal    laboratory'"    has    the 

8  meaning    given    the    term    "laboratory"    in    section 

9  12(d)(2)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Inno- 

10  vation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3710a(d)(2)); 

11  (3)   the  term   "relevant  congressional  commit- 

12  tees"  means  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 

13  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  National  Security  of 

14  the   House   of  Representatives,    the   Committee   on 

15  Science  of  the  House  of  Representatives,   and  the 

16  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 

17  Senate;  and 

18  (4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 

19  of  Energy. 

20  TITLE  I— MISSION  ASSIGNMENT 

21  SEC.  101.  FINDINGS. 

22  The  Congress  finds  that — 

23  (1)  through  their  unique  historical  missions,  the 

24  departmental  laboratories  have  developed  core  com- 

25  petencies  and  technical  capabihties  that  strategically 
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1  position   them   to   contribute   to   the   scientific   and 

2  technological  wellbeing  of  the  Nation; 

3  (2)  the  departmental  laboratories  have  contrib- 

4  uted  and  continue  to  contribute  technology  to  ensure 

5  the  maintenance  of  the  nuclear  deterrent  and  other 

6  elements  of  the  national  security; 

7  (3)  through  their  contributions  to  the  national 

8  security  in  the  production  of  nuclear  and  conven- 

9  tional  weapons,  the  departmental  laboratories  have 

10  helped  deter  the  repetition  of  the  global  conflicts  of 

11  the    past,    and   have    helped    maintain    the    relative 

12  peace  which  the  United  States  enjoys; 

13  (4)    the    departmental    laboratories    collectively 

14  represent   an  extensive  science   and  technology  re- 

15  source  of  people,  facihties,  and  equipment  that  con- 

16  tribute  to   the   achievement  of  national  technology 

17  goals; 

18  (5)  in  carrying  out  their  Department  of  Energy 

19  mission    responsibilities,    the    departmental    labora- 

20  tories  have  established  successful  collaborative  rela- 

21  tionships  with  other  Federal  agencies,  universities, 

22  and  other  federally  funded  laboratories  that  allow 

23  each  of  the  partners  to   share   and  leverage  their 

24  unique  capabilities; 
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1  (6)  collaboration  in  partnerships  among  the  de- 

2  partmental  laboratories,  other  Federal  agencies,  uni- 

3  versities,  and  private  industry,  especially  through  co- 

4  operative    research    and    development    agreements, 

5  should  be  encouraged  to   enable  the   departmental 

6  laboratories  to  ensure  the  maximum  return  on  the 

7  taxpayer's  investment;  and 

8  (7)  the  departmental  laboratories  need  well  de- 

9  fined  and  assigned  missions  to  continue  to  success- 

10  fiilly  contribute  to  the  scientific,  technological,  and 

1 1  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

1 2  SEC.  102.  MISSIONS. 

13  The  Department  of  Energy  may  maintain  depart- 

14  mental  laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  advancing,   and 

15  shall  carry  out  research  and  development  activities  which 

16  are  essential  to  support  and  perform,  the  following  core 

17  missions: 

18  (1)  To  maintain  national  security,  as  follows: 

19  (A)   To  provide  for  the   Nation's  nuclear 

20  weapons  requirements,   to  be   stewards   of  the 

21  Nation's  nuclear  weapons  stockpile,  and  to  meet 

22  other  national  security  requirements  as  deter- 

23  mined  by  the  President. 

24  (B)  To  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war, 

25  by  assisting  with  the  dismantlement  of  nuclear 
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1  weapons,  working  to  curb  the  proliferation  of 

2  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  including  nuclear, 

3  chemical,  and  biological  weapons,  supporting  ef- 

4  forts  to  counter  the  proUferation  of  weapons  of 

5  mass  destruction,   including  nuclear,  chemical, 

6  and  biological  weapons,  and  their  delivery  sys- 

7  tems,  and  conducting  research  on  and  the  de- 

8  velopment  of  technologies  needed  for  the  effec- 

9  tive  verification  of  international  arms  control 

10  agreements,  including  prospective  international 

11  arms   control   agreements,   which   may  include 

12  the  production  and  dissemination  of  foreign  in- 

13  telligence  pertinent  to  the  Department's  mis- 

14  sions. 

15  (C)    To   provide   for   the    advancement   of 

16  science  and  technology  in  the  development  of 

17  nuclear  and  conventional  weaponry  for  national 

18  security  purposes. 

19  (2)  To  ensure  the  Nation's  energy  supply  and 

20  to  reduce  the  Nation's  reliance  on  imported  energy 

21  sources  through  research  and  development  on  ge- 

22  neric,  precompetitive  technologies  that  enhance  en- 

23  ergy  supply  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  energy  end 

24  uses,  with  an  emphasis  on  long-term,  high-risk  re- 

25  search. 
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1  (3)  To  conduct  basic  research  in  energy-related 

2  science  and  technology,  in  the  fundamental  under- 

3  standing  of  matter,  and  in  emerging  scientific  fields, 

4  including  construction  and  operation  of  unique  sci- 

5  entific  instruments  and  facihties  for  use  by  the  Fed- 

6  era!  Government,  academia,  industry,  and  other  ap- 

7  propriate  non-Federal  institutions. 

8  (4)  To  carry  out  research  and  development  for 

9  the   purpose   of  minimizing  the   environmental   im- 

10  pacts  of  the  production  and  use  of  energy,  nuclear 

11  weapons,  and  materials,  including  the  development 

12  of  technologies  for  the  safe  disposal  and  cleanup  of 

13  hazardous  and  radioactive  wastes. 

14  (5)   To  carry  out  such  additional  missions  as 

15  are  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Energy  by  the 

16  President. 

17  In  furthering  the  core  missions  of  the  departmental  lab- 

1 8  oratories,  the  Secretary  and  the  departmental  laboratories 

19  may  establish  mutually  beneficial  collaborative,  mission- 

20  oriented    research    and    development    relationships    with 

21  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  academia,  and 

22  other  appropriate  non-Federal  institutions,  providing  for 

23  the  mutual  sharing  of  nonproprietary  and  unclassified  in- 

24  formation. 
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1  SEC.  103.  PROCEDURE  FOR  MAKING  PROPOSALS  FOR  LAB- 

2  ORATORY      MISSION      ASSIGNMENl'S       AND 

3  STREAMLINING. 

4  (a)  Mission  Assignment  and  Streamlining  Cri- 

5  TERL\. — 

6  (1)    In   GENERAL. — Not   later  than   3    months 

7  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 

8  retary  shall   publish   in   the   Federal   Register   and 

9  transmit  to   the  relevant   congressional   committees 

10  the  criteria  proposed  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in 

1 1  making  proposals  for  the  assignment  of  a  mission  or 

12  missions  to,  and  the  streamlining,  if  necessary,  of, 

13  departmental  laboratories.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 

14  vide  an  opportunity  for  public  comment  on  the  pro- 

15  posed  criteria  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  days  and 

16  shall  include  notice  of  that  opportunity  in  the  pubh- 

17  cation  required  under  this  paragraph.  In  developing 

18  the  criteria,  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

19  (A)  the  unique  technical  and  experimental 

20  capabiUties  which  exist  at  each  of  the  depart- 

21  mental  laboratories,  including  the  critical  infra- 

22  structure  needed  for  nuclear  weapons  systems 

23  development,  production,  and  maintenance; 

24  (B)   unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  by 

25  departmental  laboratories  and  overhead  costs  as 
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1  a   proportion   of  program   benefits   distributed 

2  through  a  departmental  laboratory; 

3  (C)  cost  savings  and  increases  that  would 

4  accrue    through    the    streamlining    of    depart- 

5  mental  laboratories; 

6  (D)  the  potential   and  appropriateness  of 

7  the  performance  of  research  and  other  missions 

8  of  the  departmental  laboratories  by  other  enti- 

9  ties   such   as   academic,   private   industry,   and 

10  other  Federal  facihties;  and 

11  (E)  expert  advice  from  appropriate  outside 

12  individuals. 

13  (2)  Final  criteria. — Not  later  than  5  months 

14  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 

15  retary  shall   pubhsh   in   the   Federal   Register   and 

16  transmit  to  the  relevant   congressional   committees 

17  the  final  criteria  to  be  used  in  making  proposals  for 

18  the  assignment  of  a  mission  or  missions  to,  and  the 

19  streamhning  of,  departmental  laboratories  under  this 

20  section. 

21  (b)  Secretary's  Proposals. — 

22  (1)  Publication  in  federal  register. — Not 

23  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

24  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pubhsh  in  the  Federal 

25  Register  and  transmit  to  the  relevant  congressional 
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1  committees  the  Secretary's  proposals  for  mission  as- 

2  sigmnents    and   streamlining  for   the   departmental 

3  laboratories,  on  the  basis  of  the  final  criteria  pub- 

4  Ushed  under  subsection  (a)(2)  and  the  statement  of 

5  missions  contained  in  section  3.  In  formulating  those 

6  proposals,  the  Secretary  shall  sohcit  the  advice  of 

7  appropriate  outside  expert  individuals. 

8  (2)    Summary    of    process. — The    Secretary 

9  shall    include,    with    the    proposals    pubUshed    and 

10  transmitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  a  summary 

11  of  the  process  that  resulted  in  the  proposals  for  each 

12  departmental  laboratory,  including  a  justification  for 

13  each  proposal. 

14  (c)  Availability  of  Information. — The  Secretary 

15  shall  make  available  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 

16  United  States  all  information  used  by  the  Secretary  in 

17  making  proposals  under  subsection  (b). 

18  (d)  Comptroller  General  Report. — The  Comp- 

19  troUer  General  of  the  United  States  shall,  not  later  than 

20  15  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

21  transmit  to  the  relevant  congressional  conmiittees  a  report 

22  containing  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Secretary's  proposals 

23  and  procedures. 
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1  SEC.  104.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  MISSIONS  TO,  AND  STREAMLIN- 

2  ING  OF,  DEPARTMENTAL  LABORATORIES. 

3  The  Secretary'  shall — 

4  (1)  assig:n  a  mission  or  missions  to  all  depart- 

5  mental  laboratories  as  proposed  in  the  report  trans- 

6  mitted  to  the  relevant  congressional  committees  pur- 

7  suant  to  section  103(b)(1); 

8  (2)  streamline  all  such  laboratories  proposed  for 

9  streamlining  in  such  report;  and 

10  (3)    complete    the    mission    assignments    and 

1 1  streamlining  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  4-year  pe- 

12  riod  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  such  report  is 

13  transmitted. 

14  SEC.  105.  REPORTS  ON  IMPLEMENTATION. 

15  As  part  of  the  budget  request  for  each  fiscal  year  in 

16  which  the  Secretary  will  carrj'^  out  activities  under  this 

17  Act,  the  Secretary'  shall  transmit  to  the  relevant  congres- 

1 8  sional  committees — 

19  (1)  a  schedule  of  the  mission  assignment  and 

20  streamhning  actions  to  be  carried  out  under  this  Act 

21  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  request  is  made  and 

22  an  estimate  of  the  total  expenditures  required  and 

23  cost  savings  to  be  achieved  by  each  such  mission  as- 

24  signment  and  streamlining,  and  of  the  time  period  in 

25  which  these  savings  are  to  be  achieved  in  each  case; 

26  and 
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1  (2)   a  description  of  the  departmental  labora- 

2  tories,  including  those  under  construction  and  those 

3  planned  for  construction,  to  which  functions  are  to 

4  be  transferred  as  a  result  of  mission  assigmnents 

5  and  streamlining. 

6  TITLE  II— GOVERNANCE 

7  SEC.  201.  FINDINGS. 

8  The  Congress  finds  that — 

9  (1)    there    is   an   inordinate   internal   focus   at 

10  every  level  of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  de- 

11  partmental   laboratories   on   comphance   issues   and 

12  questions  of  management  processes,  which  takes  a 

13  major  toll  on  research  performance; 

14  (2)  there  has  been  a  gi-owing  emphasis  at  the 

15  Department  on  administrative  and  support  organiza- 

16  tions  and  their  oversight  and  compliance  roles; 

17  (3)  the  costs  of  deahng  with  review  groups  sig- 

18  nificantly  interferes  with  research  operations  at  the 

19  department  laboratories; 

20  (4)  far  too  much  influence  has  been  ceded  by 

21  the  Department  to  nonregulatory  advisory  boards, 

22  and   such   organizations   generate   recommendations 

23  with  no  apparent  cost/benefit  analysis,  which  results 

24  in  significant  unnecessary  expenditures  and  produc- 

25  tivity  losses;  and 
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1  (5)  enforcement  of  emironmental,  safety,  and 

2  health  rules,  reg:ulations,  orders,  and  standards  is  a 

3  function  of  government  agencies  other  than  the  De- 

4  partment  of  Energy'. 

5  SEC.  202.  ELIMINATION  OF  SELF-REGULATION. 

6  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  De- 

7  partment  of  Energv^  shall  implement,  but  shall  not  be  the 

8  agency  of  enforcement  of.  Federal,  State,  and  local  emd- 

9  ronmental,  safety,  and  health  rules,  regulations,  orders, 

10  and  standards  at  departmental  laboratories,  unless  the 

1 1  Secretary'  certifies  that  a  particular  action  is  unique  to  the 

12  activities  of  the  Department  and  is  necessary  to  maintain 

1 3  human  health  and  safety. 

14  SEC.  203.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

15  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1996. 

O 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  The  bill,  H.R.  2142,  the  Department  of  Energy  Lab- 
oratories Mission  Act,  defines  a  three-step  public  process  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  working  with  the  interested  parties,  in- 
cluding Congress,  first  defines  the  appropriate  missions  for  the  lab- 
oratories. These  missions  include:  maintaining  our  national  secu- 
rity; helping  to  ensure  our  nation's  energy  supply;  conducting  basic 
research  in  energy-related  science  and  technology;  and,  to  carry  out 
research  and  development  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  hazardous  and  radioactive  waste. 

The  bill  then  sets  out  the  criteria  for  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
assign  those  missions,  streamlining  the  labs,  if  necessary,  to  carry 
out  those  missions. 

Additionally,  H.R.  2142  would  direct  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  cease  internal  health,  safety  and  environmental  regulation  of  the 
departmental  laboratories  and  to  transfer  those  responsibilities  to 
other  appropriate  federal  and  state  regulatory  agencies,  which  are 
already  responsible  for  these  areas. 

Recent  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  on  this  issue  of  govern- 
ance indicate  this  would  substantially  improve  management  of  the 
labs  and  release  scarce  resources  to  accomplish  the  laboratories' 
missions. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  Ranking  Member  of 
the  Full  Science  Committee,  Congressman  Brown  of  California,  for 
any  remarks  he  might  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I'm  sitting  in  for  the  two  Ranking  Members  who  I  hope  will  be 
here  later  during  the  course  of  the  hearing. 

First,  let  me  compliment  you  and  Congressman  Rohrabacher  for 
jointly  sponsoring  this  hearing  today,  which  I  consider  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  priority. 

We  are  at  a  critical  juncture  which  requires  that  we  reanalyze 
all  of  the  fiinctions  of  government.  The  Department  of  Energy  is 
one  of  those  agencies  which,  perhaps  because  it's  relatively  new, 
will  be  the  subject  of  intense  scrutiny. 

For  some  period  of  time,  I  kept  on  my  desk  down  the  hall  here 
a  stack  of  reports  over  the  past  couple  of  decades  purporting  to  re- 
view and  reanalyze  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
how  to  improve  on  them. 

I  finally  had  to  give  up  that  task  because  it  posed  certain  struc- 
tural hazards  to  the  safety  of  the  office. 

[Laughter.] 

And  at  no  time  during  that  period  of  time  while  we  were  collect- 
ing these  studies  did  we  actually  do  very  much  in  terms  of  reorga- 
nization, partly  because  the  time  wasn't  appropriate  or  maybe  be- 
cause those  fi-ee-spending  Democrats  didn't  want  to  do  anything. 

[Laughter.] 

But,  in  any  event,  today,  the  time  is  appropriate  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  something. 

Now,  Chairman  Schiff  I  think  has  very  well  stated  what  the  pri- 
mary functions  of  the  Department  should  be  and  it's  included  in  his 
legislation.  And  while  I  do  not  agree  100  percent  with  everything 
that's  in  that  bill,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  that  bill,  as  far 
as  the  fiinctions  are  concerned,  is  on  the  right  track  and  that  we 
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can  develop  a  set  of  mission  statements  that  will  be  highly  appro- 
priate. 

I'm  also  of  the  belief  that  any  agency  of  government  can  be  cut 
probably  by  at  least  a  third  without  seriously  impairing  the  overall 
results,  if  it's  done  in  a  proper  way.  And  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  do  that. 

I  make  these  remarks  only  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the 
high  priority  I  attach  to  these  hearings.  The  defense  function  is  not 
going  to  go  away.  The  energy  R&D  function  is  not  going  to  go 
away. 

In  fact,  I  would  say  that  as  long  as  we  have  a  continuing  need 
to  import  oil  at  the  rate  of  $40  or  $50  billion  a  year,  and  we  have 
as  large  a  balance  of  pajrments  deficit  as  we  have  overall,  that  it's 
critical  to  our  economic  future  that  we  do  more  to  secure  energy 
independence  and  the  Department  of  Energy  is  in  a  position  to 
make  a  contribution  to  that. 

So  for  all  of  these  reasons,  I  commend  you  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  put  the  full  text  of  my  statement  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  thank  you  for  your  remarks.  And  without  objection, 
your  full  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record.  And  without 
objection,  my  statement  and  all  Members'  statements  will  be  made 
part  of  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittees  will  consider  today  several  approaches  to  lab- 
oratory management  and  alternative  goals  for  the  future  of  the  national  energy  lab- 
oratory system.  I  commend  you  for  this  hearing;  it  will  produce  a  timely  discussion 
as  the  cuts  that  Congress  will  impose  on  the  energy  R&D  budget  will  dramatically 
affect  the  laboratories,  along  with  other  performers  of  energy  R&D. 

For  many  years  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  lawmakers  and  the  Executive 
Branch  have  wrestled  with  questions  concerning  the  size,  scope,  and  capabilities  of 
the  national  laboratory  system.  Numerous  panels  and  commissions,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  have  looked  at  the  laboratories.  The  most  re- 
cent rej)ort,  from  the  Galvin  Commission,  made  suggestions  that  DOE  has  embraced 
and  begun  to  implement  effectively  across  the  laboratory  system.  Some  questions  re- 
main, however,  concerning  whether  these  reforms  go  far  enough. 

The  laboratories  are  very  quick  to  do  what  they  do  best — research  and  cooperative 
ventures  with  industry — and  we  applaud  them  vigorously  for  that.  However,  public 
administration  of  the  laboratories  slows  the  pace  of  administrative  change  eind  the 
closure  of  out-dated  faciUties.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  labs  are  run  by 
their  contractors,  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  535  Members  of  Congress  each  of 
whom  feel  that  they  know  what  is  best  for  the  national  laboratory  system. 

Today,  we  will  discuss  several  competing  proposals  for  the  future  of  the  labora- 
tories and  try  to  develop  some  consensus.  In  our  deliberations,  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  stress  balance  in  the  broad  base  of  energy  R&D  performers  to  maximize 
competition  and  quality.  This  base  should  include  universities,  industrial  research 
performers,  independent  researchers,  as  well  as  the  laboratories.  We  also  need  to 
consider  present  and  future  changes  in  energy  R&D  funding  and  the  missions  of  the 
laboratories. 

If  the  Mjgority  succeeds  in  its  plauis  to  dramatically  reduce  Federal  energy  R&D 
funding,  a  severe  reduction  in  our  national  research  effort  will  ensue.  While  some 
may  seek  to  protect  research  infrastructure  in  the  laboratories,  perhaps  hoping  for 
a  better  day,  that  approach  may  not  be  what  is  best  for  the  Nation.  Other  research 
performers  have  important  roles  to  play  in  the  development  of  energy  R&D,  and  the 
bureaucratic  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  cut  external  research  performers  must  not  be 
allowed  to  unduly  influence  the  management  of  energy  R&D.  I  have  confidence  in 
the  Department  that  it  will  choose  a  wise  path  toward  downsizing;  however,  I  am 
concerned  that  DOE  may  need  some  help  from  Congress  to  provide  the  appropriate 
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momentum  to  accomplish  this  task.  I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  be  helpful  to- 
ward that  end  and  exert  its  influence  to  ensure  maximum  benefit  for  the  Nation. 

To  date,  Science  Committee  Members  have  produced  four  proposals  concerning 
the  national  laboratory  system,  H.R.'s  87,  1510,  1993,  and  2142.  I  find  merit  in  each 
of  them;  also,  I  note  that  in  many  provisions  they  agree  and  in  others  they  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  approach  each  of  these  propos- 
als with  an  open  mind  and  seek  to  combine  their  strengths  and  craft  the  best  legis- 
lation possible. 

I  look  forward  to  the  process  of  developing  this  legislation,  and  I  thank  our  wit- 
nesses for  helping  us  begin  this  process  with  the  best  foot  forward.  Since  I  may  not 
get  the  chance  later,  I  would  like  to  extend  a  personal  greeting  and  express  appre- 
ciation to  each  of  the  witnesses  for  taking  time  out  of  their  busy  lives  to  be  with 
us  today.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I'd  like  to  now  recognize  the  Chairman  of  our  Full 
Committee,  Congressman  Walker  from  Pennsylvania,  for  any  re- 
marks he  might  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  congratulate  you 
and  Mr.  Rohrabacher  for  the  hearing  today.  It's  a  badly  needed 
hearing. 

We  had  an  interesting  experience  during  the  recess  where  some 
of  us  from  the  Committee  went  out  on  an  investigative  visit  looking 
at  some  of  the  labs.  It  was  a  very,  very  useful  visit. 

I  thought  it  was  interesting  that  as  we  came  into  some  of  the 
communities  that  have  labs,  the  local  press  was  reporting  that  we 
were  there  to  make  judgments  as  to  whether  or  not  this  lab  was 
going  to  be  closed  or  not. 

Well,  absolutely  nothing  of  the  kind  was  happening.  We  were  out 
simply  seeing  what  goes  on  at  the  laboratories  so  that  this  Commit- 
tee would  have  a  better  understeuiding  of  what  real  work  is  being 
accomplished  there. 

And  as  some  of  the  people  who  will  testify  here  today  know,  I've 
generally  gone  out  and  done  a  good  bit  of  that  throughout  my  ca- 
reer on  this  Committee.  I  think  it's  an  important  part.  But  it  also 
tells  you  something  about  kind  of  the  attitude  that  is  out  there  at 
the  present  time  amongst  some  of  the  public,  within  the  media, 
about  the  nature  of  the  federal  laboratories. 

It's  extremely  important  that  we  do  the  right  things  here. 

I  believe  that  the  national  labs  are  a  national  asset.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  role  has  changed  as  a  result  of 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  And  so  we  now  have  to  find  out  the  proper 
way  to  structure  the  laboratories  to  see  to  it  that  they  fit  into  a 
national  mission  over  the  years  ahead. 

This  hearing  is  a  part  of  gleaning  that  kind  of  information.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  important  reports  done  in  recent  months 
with  regard  to  the  lab.  We  certainly  want  to  examine  those.  We 
w£uit  to  look  at  the  legislation  that  has  been  introduced  by  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  this  Committee  and  others  in  the  Congress  that 
bears  on  this  subject  matter. 

But,  above  all,  we  want  to,  in  the  end,  find  a  way  to  structure 
national  laboratory  activities  so  that  they  both  meet  the  national 
need,  but  at  the  ssune  time,  do  so  in  an  efficient  and  effective  man- 
ner that  befits  the  taxpayers'  commitment. 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  congratulate  you  for  the  hearing 
that  we  are  having  today. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider it  an  honor  that  both  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  our  Ranking 
Member,  Chairman  Brown,  have  both  come  here  this  morning. 

In  the  order  that  the  other  three  bills  that  are  also  consideration 
today  were  introduced — the  first  is  H.R.  87.  It  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Bartlett  of  Maryland — Congressman,  you're  recog- 
nized for  an  opening  statement  about  your  bill. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  I  would  first  like  to 
thank  Chairman  Rohrabacher  and  Chairman  Schiff  for  holding  this 
hearing  today.  I  believe  this  is  long  overdue  and  am  excited  at  the 
possibility  of  legislation  such  as  H.R.  87  and  Title  II  of  H.R.  1993, 
receiving  a  hearing. 

As  you  may  know,  I  am  a  scientist  and  have  deeply  held  convic- 
tions about  the  need  to  pursue  scientific  knowledge  to  assure  our 
future  national  security,  our  economic  competitiveness,  and  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  And  I  believe  my  first-hand  experience 
in  the  scientific  community  serves  as  an  asset  to  the  Committee. 

Additionally,  I  take  very  seriously  our  national  debt  of  $5  trillion 
and  my  responsibility  to  eliminate  out-of-control  spending. 

During  the  103rd  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill  very  similar  to 
H.R.  87  and  Title  II  of  H.R.  1993.  I  beheve  the  only  certain  way 
to  ensure  the  labs  are  run  as  efficiently  as  possible  is  to  establish 
an  independent  commission  to  examine  the  labs  and  make  rec- 
ommendations that  Congress  must  act  on,  either  up  or  down,  but 
cannot  change. 

You're  all  aware  of  this  process  as  it  is  modelled  after  the  BRAC 
procedure. 

I  have  first-hand  knowledge  how  painful  the  BRAC  process  can 
be  for  an  area,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  assure  that  objectivity  pre- 
vails and  to  depoliticize  the  decision-making  process. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  today  who  will  testify  have  direct  interest 
in  the  future  of  the  labs,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  who  serve  on 
this  Committee  also  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
labs. 

I  think  this  in  itself  is  the  reason  that  it  is  crystal  clear  why  any 
decisions  need  to  be  made  independent  of  the  political  process. 
Until  we  take  the  politics  out  of  the  decision-making  process  of  the 
labs,  we  are  truly  jeopardizing  the  future  of  this  country  and  the 
integrity  of  every  science  project. 

Please  make  no  mistake.  I  strongly  support  our  national  labs.  I 
want  them  strengthened  and  made  more  efficient.  That  is  why  it 
is  essential  to  pass  a  bill  which  independently  examines  them  and 
makes  recommendations  so  we  continue  to  receive  their  benefits. 

Obviously,  I  support  H.R.  87.  But  even  more  strongly,  I  support 
Title  II  of  H.R.  1993,  as  it  takes  H.R.  87  and  it  expands  it  to  in- 
clude more  labs,  which  I  believe  is  a  positive  addition  to  H.R.  87. 

I  was  honored  to  work  on  this  bill,  1993,  with  Representative 
Todd  Tiahrt,  and  appreciate  all  of  his  efforts  and  time  putting  to- 
gether the  bill  to  eliminate  the  Department  of  Energy  and  to 
strengthen  our  national  laboratory  systems. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  holding  these  important  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  Schiff.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Bartlett.  And  we're  grate- 
ful for  your  contribution  to  these  hearings. 
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The  second  bill  introduced  that  we're  going  to  consider  is  H.R, 
1510,  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Roemer. 

Mr,  Roemer,  you're  recognized  for  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  would  like  to  join 
in  the  chorus  of  people  commending  you  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher  for 
having  this  hearing,  for  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Walker  to  attend  such 
an  important  hearing  at  such  an  important  time  in  our  nation's 
history. 

I  want  to  remind  our  Committee  and  our  viewers  and  our  partici- 
pants in  toda5^s  psmel  that  the  environment  that  we're  having  this 
debate  in  is  certainly  a  critical  one.  The  environment  is  one  where 
a  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  Congress  want  to  com- 
pletely abolish  the  Depsirtment  of  Energy,  want  to  get  rid  of  our 
resources,  our  genius,  our  scientists,  our  national  laboratories,  and 
many  of  these  national  laboratories  throughout  the  country  that 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  heritage,  the  rich  and  copious  her- 
itage of  this  country. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  people  that  don't  want  to 
do  anything.  They  want  to  protect  the  parochial  interests  of  their 
constituencies  or  their  states  or  let  the  status  quo  sit  firmly  where 
it  is. 

Now  many  people  on  this  Committee  want  to  take  a  common 
sense  and  balanced  approach,  to  move  our  national  laboratories 
into  the  new  millennium,  to  meet  the  challenges  that  these  na- 
tional laboratories  have  met  through  the  years  in  more  efficient 
ways,  with  better  resources,  but  also  require  of  our  national  labora- 
tories that  they  too  must  contribute  to  reducing  the  deficit. 

Nobody  should  be  excluded  fi*om  that  contribution. 

Now  in  that  context,  I  think  Daniel  Bomstein  said  it  best  in  "The 
Discoverers."  He  noticed  the  rich  contribution  that  scientists  make 
to  this  country.  He  dialogued  those.  He  categorized  them.  He  in- 
dexed those  people  that  have  made  these  rich  contributions.  And 
I  think  that's  something  that  we  have  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  with 
this  legislation,  that  we  must  keep  and  utilize  our  scientists  and 
our  genius  in  these  national  laboratories. 

But  we  also  must  reform  and  restructure  these  laboratories. 
Why?  Here  is  what  the  General  Accounting  Office  said  about  the 
current  structure  of  our  Department  of  Energy  laboratories. 

They  said  the  DOE  labs  do  not  have  a  clearly-defined  ozone  mis- 
sion to  focus  their  considerable  resources.  The  GAO  report  said 
that  program-to-program  management  style  has  been  costly  and  in- 
efficient. 

These  said,  three  key  changes  in  the  nation's  agenda  create  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  new  DOE  mission.  Dramatic  changes  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Secondly,  the  demand  for  technology  to  solve  massive 
environmental  programs.  And  thirdly,  the  growing  international 
competition  facing  the  United  States,  industry  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Teixpayers  have  heavily  invested  in  the  labs  and  DOE  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  extend  proper  focus  on  national  priorities. 

Finally,  the  GAO  said,  administrative  oversight  requirements 
from  DOE  have  resulted  in  an  avalanche  of  paperwork  reporting 
requirements,  as  many  as  400  reviews  a  year  at  some  labs,  forcing 
management  to  spend  huge  amounts  of  time  processing  oversight 
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paperwork  and  therefore,  not  leading  science  and  energy  research- 
ers towards  achieving  stated  goals. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  on  this  Committee,  working  in  a  bipar- 
tisan way  with  other  Members,  is  put  a  bill  together  that  is  bal- 
anced, that  does  have  common  sense,  that  does  utilize  the  great  re- 
sources that  we  have  at  the  national  laboratories.  It  accomplishes 
basically  three  things — or  hopefully  accomplishes  three  things. 

One,  it  downsizes  the  full-time  employees  by  one- third  at  the  na- 
tional laboratories.  They  will  msike  a  contribution  to  the  deficit. 

Secondly,  it  terminates  duplicative  research  and  seeks  to  make 
better  use  of  our  universities  and  colleges  and  the  private  sector. 

Thirdly,  it  makes  fundamental  changes  in  the  self-regulatory 
functions  that  the  DOE  currently  undertakes,  thereby  fi-eeing  up 
many  resources  for  science  and  for  innovation  and  for  cultivating 
this  genius,  rather  than  going  the  route  of  creating  new  layers  of 
bureaucracy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  self-regulate. 

I  am  very  proud  of  what  the  national  laboratories  have  been  able 
to  do,  from  discoveries  in  energy  efficiencies  to  helping  us  with 
solar  technologies  and  power  production,  to  protecting  us  through 
better  resources  and  national  security,  to  even  coming  up  with  bet- 
ter ways  to  extract  natural  gas. 

Certainly,  we  must  protect  this  ability  in  our  national  labora- 
tories to  enhance  this  ability  as  the  United  States  of  America 
moves  into  a  new  millennium. 

I  think  that  this  bill  achieves  the  balanced  approach  by,  as  the 
Chairman  said,  defining  a  mission  for  our  laboratories.  Secondly, 
improving  the  management  and  eliminating  redundancies  and  du- 
plication. Thirdly,  contributing  to  the  deficit.  And  fourth,  lastly, 
and  maybe  most  importantly,  not  eliminating  the  Department  of 
Energy,  but  keeping  these  vital  teams  of  scientists  together,  some 
of  whom  have  been  working  together  for  decades,  utilizing  this  ge- 
nius and  moving  this  country  forward  into  a  new  and  exciting  cen- 
tury. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
and  other  people  on  this  Committee  towards  the  goals  that  I  tlunk 
all  of  us  are  concerned  with,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commit- 
tee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Roemer  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Tim  Roemer,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

THE  State  of  Indiana 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  both  Mr.  Schiff  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher  as  well  as 
Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Brown  who  is  sitting  in  for  Mr.  Geren  for  convening  this  hearing 
today,  and  for  this  opportunity  for  me  to  explain  my  legislation,  H.R.  1510. 

This  legislation  will  require  the  non-defense  DOE  labs  to  downsize  the  level  of 
Full  Time  Employees  by  one-third  over  a  period  of  10  yeeirs,  with  the  first  15%  in 
reductions  in  the  first  5  years. 

The  result  will  be  either  that  each  lab  accomplishes  its  current  mission  more  effi- 
ciently, or  it  will  narrow  its  focus  to  more  closely  meet  its  original  mission. 

This  bill  requires  the  DOE  lab  structure  to  terminate  research  and  facilities  that 
duplicate  work  being  done  in  the  private  sector,  to  cease  activity  that  is  not  relevant 
to  its  programmatic  objectives,  and  to  use,  whenever  feasible,  universities  or  other 
private  sector  facilities  to  complete  its  objectives. 

The  bill  allows,  but  does  not  require,  closing  or  scaling  back  of  labs  to  meet  these 
objectives. 

The  bill  also  requires  fiindamental  changes  in  how  the  DOE  labs  follow  health 
and  safety  regulations. 
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Currently,  the  DOE  labs  are  required  to  follow  Federal,  state  and  local  environ- 
mental regulations.  The  bill  does  not  change  this.  However,  DOE  currently  uses  an 
intricate  and  cumbersome  internal  system  of  regulation  to  meet  these  requirements. 
The  bill  requires  termination  of  this  practice,  known  as  "self-regulation."  Instead, 
the  Labs  will  follow  such  requirements  directly,  as  any  business  would  do.  This  will 
eliminate  a  large  bureaucratic  layer  of  the  DOE,  and  should  result  in  downsizing 
of  a  sector  of  the  DOE  Washington  headquarters. 

The  bill  also  contains  requirements  that  the  Secretary  report  on  the  progress  of 
implementing  this  legi.slation  to  Congress. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  balanced  approach  that  will  preserve  an  important  national 
asset — while  realizing  the  requirements  of  the  current  fiscal  environment  and  our 
need  to  downsize  government.  Much  as  the  Galvin  Commission  reported  earlier  this 
year,  the  DOE  labs  have  an  important  place  in  both  our  governmental  and  scientific 
infrastructure,  but  the  labs  must  become  more  focused,  more  efficient,  and  more 
closely  aligned  with  national  needs. 

Much  like  the  days  of  the  Manhattan  Project,  the  DOE  labs  can  and  should  be 
the  centerpiece  of  a  critical  national  effort  to  stay  on  the  cutting  edge  of  fundamen- 
tal research  in  power  production,  defense  and  national  security,  and  environmental 
management. 

The  DOE  labs  contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of  our  nuclear  stockpile. 
They  now  must  function  to  oversee  the  care  and  maintenance  of  this  stockpile,  and 
probably  the  dismantling  of  a  large  portion.  This  is  a  true  national  concern. 

The  DOE  labs  must  generate  stronger  links  between  energy  production  and  envi- 
ronmental concerns.  The  GAO  offers  one  good  example:  electric  vehicles  reduce 
emissions,  but  create  a  battery  disposal  hazard.  Nuclear  power  reduces  emissions 
but  requires  cutting-edge  waste  storage.  The  labs  are  equipped  to  deal  with  such 
problems. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  is  a  good  way  to  begin  accomplishing  these  goals,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  these  important  issues. 

Mr.  SCHIFF,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Roemer,  And  I  just  want  to  add  a 
quick  word, 

I  served  on  both  of  these  subcommittees  during  the  previous  six 
years  as  a  minority  Member  of  Congress.  And  I  want  to  say  very 
emphatically  that  Chairwoman  Lloyd  and  Chairman  Boucher  both 
treated  me  and  I  think  the  other  Members  of  the  Subcommittee, 
all  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  as  equals.  They  never  distin- 
guished between  majority  and  minority  Members  on  the  Sub- 
committee. 

We  all  had  equal  input. 

And  I'm  doing  my  very  best,  and  I  know  Chairman  Rohrabacher 
is,  to  continue  that  tradition  and  that  courtesy  they  showed  us. 

The  fourth  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  H.R.  1993,  introduced 
by  our  colleague.  Congressman  Tigihrt,  from  Kansas. 

Congressman,  you  are  recognized  to  discuss  your  bill. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Chairman  Schiff,  Chairman  Rohrabacher,  and  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  joint  hearing  and  to  share  my  views  regarding  the 
future  of  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratory  complex. 

I  want  to  commend  both  the  Chairmen  for  their  continuing  will- 
ingness and  interest  in  wanting  to  both  streamline  the  current 
DOE  lab  complex  and  set  forth  new  and  specific  missions  which 
match  up  our  nation's  21st  century  needs  and  budget  realities. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  what  I  hope  will  be  an  open  and  candid 
discussion  regarding  the  DOE  national  laboratory  missions. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  while  I  realize  that  the  focus  of  this 
hearing  is  on  DOE's  national  laboratory  missions,  its  current  gov- 
ernment structure,  I  believe  it  is  a  fundamental  note  that  the  prob- 
lems which  plague  the  DOE  lab  complex  are  problems  that  are 
somewhat  systematic  throughout  the  Department  of  Energy. 
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Specifically,  while  recognizing  the  multi-purpose  labs  have  made 
a  vitEil  contribution  to  our  nation's  defense,  to  science,  and  to  tech- 
nological efforts,  the  labs  are  now  largely  programs  in  search  of  ra- 
tionale, having  lacked  for  years  a  coherent  and  definable  mission, 
and  suffering  greatly  fi'om  a  lack  of  focus  from  the  DOE. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  DOE's  loudest  critics  has  been  the  GAO, 
which  has  recently  released  the  two  reports  as  noted  by  Chairman 
Schifif  on  the  Department  of  Energy,  one  entitled,  "National  Lab- 
oratories: Needing  Clear  Missions  and  Better  Management,"  and 
another  report  released  last  month  entitled,  "A  Framework  for  Re- 
structuring the  DOE  and  Its  Missions." 

I  wish  to  include  both  of  these  reports,  along  with  my  statement, 
as  part  of  toda/s  record. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Without  objection,  both  reports  will  be  introduced  in 
the  record,  along  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Both  reports  detail  the  type  of  problems  I  alluded 
to  earlier  regarding  poor  management  and  lack  of  defined  missions. 

The  GAO  has  stated  the  "DOE  is  not  an  effective  or  successful 
Cabinet  Department"  and  cited  several  problems,  including  the  in- 
ability of  the  DOE  leadership  to  overcome  management  weakness, 
the  burden  of  mission  overload,  lack  of  any  credibihty,  an  eroding 
public  support  and  diminished  sense  of  purpose. 

I  would  recommend  including  testimony  of  representatives  of  the 
GAO  and  any  additional  hearings  that  you  may  have  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  GAO  has  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  would  offer  a  unique  and  valuable  perspective  of  this 
discussion. 

Today,  the  Committee  has  asked  me  to  speak  regarding  H.R. 
1993,  and  in  particular,  Title  II.  Here,  I  want  to  thank  Congress- 
man Bartlett,  who  is  a  Member  of  the  DOE  Task  Force  and  helped 
put  this  legislation  together,  and  for  his  efforts  and  expertise,  I  am 
grateful. 

H.R.  1993  was  introduced  this  past  June  £ind  currently  enjoys 
the  support  of  over  50  cosponsors,  including  eight  Members  of  these 
joint  committees. 

Let  me  summarize  what  the  legislation  would  do. 

Title  II  would  establish  an  Energy  Laboratory  Facilities  Commis- 
sion for  the  stated  purpose  of  consolidating  the  number  of  DOE  lab- 
oratories and  research  programs  through  reconfiguration,  privatiza- 
tion, and  closure,  while  preserving  the  traditional  role  of  the  lab- 
oratories that  have  contributed  to  the  national  defense. 

The  Commission,  which  is  similar  in  purpose  and  operation  to 
the  Military  Base  Closure  Commission,  would  consist  of  seven  indi- 
viduals appointed  by  the  President.  The  DOE  Task  Force  endorsed 
this  plan  in  a  constructive  way  to  examine  the  vast  DOE  laboratory 
and  research  complex. 

The  Commission  would  be  provided  with  12  selection  criteria  in 
making  recommendations  to  Congress.  The  criteria  would  include 
a  mandate  to  define  appropriate  missions  for  each  energy  labora- 
tory. The  new  mission  would  focus  the  laboratories  while  maintain- 
ing a  competitive  bid  process  for  lab  work. 

The  commission  would  be  required  to  file  a  final  report  to  Con- 
gress within  15  months  after  enactment  of  the  legislation.  This  re- 
port would  include  the  Commission's  recommendations  for  reconfig- 
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uration,  privatization,  or  closure  of  the  laboratories,  and  unless 
Congress  rejected  the  Commission's  report,  the  plan  would  be  im- 
plemented. 

While  H.R.  1993  may  not  present  the  first  time  a  BRAC-like 
commission  has  been  proposed  to  help  streamline  the  DOE  lab 
complex,  it  does  represent  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  and  re- 
sponsible effort  has  been  made  which  both  recognizes  the  value  of 
the  DOE  laboratories,  while  understanding  that  the  DOE  lab  com- 
plex is  oversized  and  inefficient. 

These  points  were  validated  in  the  1995  Galvm  Report,  which 
was  the  product  of  a  distinguished  corporate  ana  academic  Task 
Force  appointed  by  Secretary  O'Leary. 

Let  me  mention  that  I  have  had  the  fortunate  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Bob  Galvin  during  my  work  with  the  DOE  Task  Force 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  what  insights  he  has  to  offer  on  this 
subject. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  each  of  these  four  bills 
which  are  the  focus  of  today's  hearings  have  something  positive  to 
offer  to  this  discussion.  And  while  the  different  bills  take  separate 
paths,  there  is  a  common  thread  which  runs  through  each  of  them. 
And  that  is  the  understanding  that  the  current  Department  of  En- 
ergy lab  complex  must  be  improved. 

As  such,  I'm  hopeful  that  we  can  reach  an  accord  which  will  be 
both  beneficial  to  the  American  tsixpayer  and  to  the  future  of  our 
nation's  defense,  and  our  scientific/technological  base. 

Again,  Chairman  Schiff  and  Rohrabacher,  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  statement  today  regarding  H.R.  1993,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  testimony. 

[The  reports  referred  to  by  Hon.  Todd  Tiahrt  follow:] 
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General  Accounting  Office 
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Resources,  Community,  and 
Economic  Development  Division 


August  21,  1995 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

This  report  on  the  need  to  reevaluate  the  missions  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  is  the  final 
report  in  a  series  of  gao  management  reviews  of  the  Department  The  series  of  reports  assessed 
the  Department's  management,  analyzed  problems  and  determined  their  underlying  causes,  and 
identified  ways  in  which  departmental  management  processes  and  structures  could  be 
improved.  This  final  report  discusses  GAO's  overall  observations  and  emphasizes  the  Congress's 
important  role,  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  in  fundamentally  reevaluating  doe's  missions  and 
alternatives. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy;  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget;  interested  congressional  committees  and  subcommittees;  individual 
Members  of  Congress;  and  others.  Copies  are  available  upon  request 

This  work  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Victor  S.  Rezendes,  Director  of  Energy  and 
Science  Issues,  who  can  be  reached  at  (202)  512-3841.  Other  msyor  contributors  are  listed  in 
^pendix  IV. 


Keith  O.  Fultz 

Assistant  Comptroller  General 
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Executive  Summary 


Purpose 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  (doe)  is  at  a  critical  juncture  in  its  history. 
The  Department's  original  core  missions — to  develop  and  test  nuclear 
weapons,  conduct  basic  energy  research,  and  set  national  energy 
policy — are  being  replaced  by  m^Oor  new  challenges  in  environmental 
cleanup  and  the  commercial  applications  of  science.  However,  because  of 
organizational  structures  and  processes  inherited  from  its  emphasis  on 
producing  nuclear  weapons  during  the  Cold  War,  doe  faces  a  highly 
imcertain  future  as  the  Congress  moves  to  reevaluate  the  Department  as 
an  institution — both  its  missions  and  its  capacity  to  manage  them 
effectively. 


GAG  has  issued  a  series  of  reports  on  doe  that  (1)  analyzed  underlying 
causes  for  the  Department's  management  problems  and  (2)  identified 
ways  to  improve  organizational  structures,  management  systems,  and 
strategies  for  the  Department's  changing  priorities.  Building  on  those 
earlier  reports,  this  report  presents  gag's  overall  observations  about  doe 
fmd  its  missions. 


Background 


Created  in  1977  from  several  diverse  agencies,  doe  maitages  the  nation's 
nuclear  weapons  production  complex  and  conducts  research  and 
development  on  both  energy  and  basic  science,  doe  operates  an  elaborate 
network  of  facilities,  its  core  being  the  nuclear  weapons  complex — a 
collection  of  17  nuyor  facilities  in  13  states  that  design,  develop,  test, 
produce,  and  now  dismantle  the  nation's  vast  nuclear  arsenal.  About  half 
of  doe's  resources  are  devoted  to  the  nuclear  weapons  complex,  an 
allocation  that  reflects  both  the  buildup  of  these  wes^Kins  through  the 
1980s  and,  more  recently,  the  rapidly  escalating  cost  of  nuclear  waste 
management  and  environmental  restoration,  doe  also  maintains  one  of  the 
world's  largest  networks  of  scientific  laboratories,  comprising  nearly  30 
sophisticated  laboratories  valued  at  over  $100  billion.  Budgeted  at 
$17.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1996,  doe  has  nearly  20,000  federal  employees 
and  140,000  contract  workers. 


Results  in  Brief 


With  the  recent  dramatic  changes  in  national  priorities,  now  is  an  ideal 
time  to  reevaluate  doe  and  its  missions,  doe  has  begun  to  modify  its  Cold 
War  organizational  structures  and  processes  to  meet  newer 
re^>onsibihties,  fix>m  environmental  cleanup  to  industrial 
competitiveness.  However,  until  a  more  fundamental  reevaluation  of  doe's 
missions  and  alternatives  is  undertaken — including  opportunities  to 
restructure  and  privatize  operations — ^it  is  not  clear  if  the  Department  and 
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its  missions  are  still  needed  in  their  present  form  or  could  be  implemented 
more  effectively  elsewhere  in  the  public  or  private  sectors. 

Although  DOE  has  begun  several  reinvention  efforts,  such  as  contract 
reform  and  a  "Strategic  Alignment  and  Downsizing  Initiadve"  to  improve 
long-standing  management  weaknesses,  the  Department  has  assumed  that 
existing  missions  are  still  vahd  and  are  best  managed  by  it  For  some 
missions,  such  as  those  of  the  civilian  nuclear  waste  program,  experts 
have  argued  that  doe  is  not  the  best  place  to  conduct  them.  For  other 
missions,  such  as  those  of  the  power-marketing  administrations  (e.g., 
Bonneville  and  Alaska),  petroleum  reserves,  and  the  national  laboratories, 
chcuiging  conditions  have  led  many  policymakers  (including  the  Congress) 
to  seriously  consider  alternatives  to  doe's  management 

As  a  first  step  in  reevaluating  doe,  each  mission  should  be  assessed  to 
determine  if  it  fulfills  an  inherently  governmental  role  and  what 
alternatives  are  available  in  the  federal  government  or  private  sector  to 
accomplish  it  most  effectively.  Criteria  developed  by  a  former  doe 
advisoty  panel  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  best  organizational  structure 
for  each  Departmental  mission  according  to  such  factors  as  stabiUty, 
cost-effectiveness,  flexibility,  re^onsiveness,  and  accountability.  Experts 
GAO  consulted,  including  former  Energy  Secretaries,  offered  many 
suggestions  for  restructuring  doe.  Most  urged  that  the  Department  be 
streamlined  around  fewer  missions;  a  minority  recommended  eliminating 
doe  as  a  Cabinet  department;  and  none  argued  for  [x>e's  remaining  the 
same. 


Principal  Findings 


DOE's  Changing  Priorities 


With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  doe's  missions  have  dramatically  changed. 
Today,  doe  is 


converting  its  massive  nuclear  weapons  complex  fi'om  producing  weapons 

to  cleaning  up  the  environmental  consequences; 

deciding  on  the  appropriate  weapons  complex  configuration  in  the 

post-Cold  War  era; 

expanding  activities  for  its  multibillion-dollar  national  laboratories,  which 

are  seeking  new  uses  for  their  defense-oriented  facilities; 
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attempting  to  find  a  way  to  honor  the  long-delayed  legislative  mandate  to 

develop  and  operate  a  civilian  nuclear  waste  repository; 

developing  a  National  Energy  Policy  Plan;  and 

continuing  traditional  core  responsibilities  in  energy  policy,  information, 

and  research  while  defining  new  roles  for  itself  in  industrial 

competitiveness  and  science  education. 

Responding  to  these  changing  missions  and  new  priorities  within  existing 
organizational  structures  is  a  daunting  task.  For  example,  doe's  contract 
management  approach,  which  it  is  only  now  changing,  was  first  put  in 
place  during  the  World  War  11  Manhattan  Project  In  contrast  to  the  past 
practice  of  allowing  private  contractors  to  manage  and  operate 
billion-doUar  facilities  with  minimal  direct  federal  oversight  (yet 
reimbursing  them  for  all  costs  regardless  of  their  actual  achievements), 
DOB  now  needs  to  impose  modem  standards  for  accountability  and 
performance.  Also,  because  management  and  information  systems  were 
never  adequate,  doe  has  been  prevented  fi-om  exercising  effective 
contractor  oversight  In  addition,  doe's  elaborate  and  highly  decentralized 
field  structure  is  slow  to  respond  to  changing  conditions  and  priorities, 
fraught  with  communication  problems,  and  poorly  positioned  to  tackle 
difficult  issues  requiring  a  high  degree  of  cross-cutting  coordination. 


DOE'S  Reforms  Do  Not 
Resolve  Fundamental 
Issues  of  Core  Missions 


DOE  is  grappling  with  its  long-standing  internal  management  problems 
while  at  the  same  time  realigning  itself  for  changing  missions  and 
priorities  among  these  missions.  The  Department  has  launched  an 
aggressive  eflbrt  to  define  its  core  missions  around  five  "business  lines": 
industrial  competitiveness,  energy  resources,  science  and  technology, 
national  security,  and  enviroiunental  quality,  doe  is  also  identifying  ways 
to  reduce  overlap  and  duplication  in  policy  and  administrative  functions 
through  its  Strategic  Aligrunent  and  Downsizing  Initiative.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  has  a  total  quality  management  initiative  and  is  increasing 
stakeholders'  participation  in  decision-making.  lYiese  and  other 
reinvention  efforts  to  modify  its  management  structure,  processes,  and 
policies  to  pursue  changing  missions  and  new  priorities  reflect  a  strong 
commitment  by  leadership  to  improve  and  will  likely  strengthen  doe's 
capacity  to  better  manage  its  responsibilities. 


However,  resolving  internal  issues  without  first  evaluating  and  achieving 
consensus  on  missions  is  not  the  best  approach  to  restructuring  doe.  For 
example,  although  doe's  reinvention  efforts  have  assumed  that  existing 
missions  are  still  valid  government  responsibilities  and  are  still  best 
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implemented  by  the  Department,  some  experts  have  argued  that  doe  is  not 
the  best  place  to  manage  the  civilian  nuclear  waste  mission,  which  has 
struggled  to  meet  its  goals  under  doe.  Some  experts  have  also  questioned 
whether  doe  is  the  best  place  to  manage  the  cleanup  of  defense  nuclear 
waste.  Responsibilities  in  science  education  smd  industrial 
compebtiveness  have  raised  additional  questions  among  experts  about 
their  placement  in  the  Department. 

Once  agreement  is  reached  on  which  missions  are  appropriate  to  the 
govenunent,  a  practical  set  of  criteria,  such  as  those  developed  by  a 
former  doe  advisory  panel,  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  best  organizational 
structure  for  each  mission.  These  criteria  allow  for  rating  each  alternative 
structure  according  to  its  ability  to  promote  cost-effective  practices, 
attract  technical  talent,  be  flexible  to  changing  conditions,  and  be 
accountable  to  stakeholders.  These  criteria  could  help  identify  more 
effective  ways  to  implement  doe's  missions,  particularly  those  that  might 
be  privatized  or  reconfigured  under  alternative  government  organizations. 
In  addition,  a  panel  convened  by  the  National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration  developed  criteria  that  could  be  used  to  determine  if  doe 
should  remain  a  Cabinet-level  department.  These  criteria  center  on  such 
questions  as  the  following:  "Is  there  a  sufficiently  broad  national  purpose 
for  the  Department?"  "Are  Cabinet-level  plaiming,  executive  attention,  and 
strategic  focus  necessary  to  achieve  the  goals  of  doe's  missions?"  "Would  a 
non-Cabinet-level  agency  be  able  to  recruit  and  retain  sufficient  technical 
talent  to  implement  doe's  missions?" 

Many  experts  gao  consulted — including  four  former  Energy  Secretaries, 
business  leaders,  and  specialists  on  doe's  issues — believed  that  redefining 
doe's  missions  to  focus  on  essential  energy  activities  was  the  best  way  to 
help  the  Department  achieve  future  success.  Ebcperts  had  wide-ranging 
opinions  about  the  Department's  missions.  Most  favored  streamliiung 
missions,  and  some  suggested  msyor  realignments  to  other  agencies  or  to 
new  public-private  entities.  None  of  the  experts  wanted  doe  to  remain  the 
same,  although  most  preferred  that  it  continue  as  a  Cabinet-level 
department  Overwhelmingly,  former  doe  executives  and  energy  experts 
recommended  retaining  the  following  four  responsibilities  within  doe: 
energy  poUcy-making,  energy  information,  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve,  and  research  and  development  to  increase  energy  supplies.  Most 
considered  moving  wesqions-related  functions  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  envirorunental  cleanup  to  other  agencies  or  a  new  structure 
and  sharing  the  national  laboratories  with  other  federal  agencies  or 
perh^s  privatizing  them. 
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Because  transferring  missions  and  their  related  statutory  requirements 
from  DOE  to  other  agencies  has  broad  effects,  reevaluating  doe  (including 
proposals  to  dismantle  it)  should  be  considered  as  part  of  an  overall 
govemmentwide  restructuring  effort  It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  form  an  effective  working  relationship  on 
restructuring  initiatives. 


Recommendations 


Because  the  Congress  is  actively  examining  doe  and  its  missions,  gao  is 
not  making  any  recommendations  at  this  time.  In  other  rq>orts  in  this 
series,  gag  has  made  several  recommendations  to  strengthen  doe's 
numagement — for  contracting,  environmental  cleanup,  financial  and 
information  management,  and  the  national  laboratories. 


Agency  Comments 


doe  commented  that  it  would  have  welcomed  a  thoughtful  and  timely 
analysis  of  options  for  change  within  the  Department  doe  also  commented 
that  many  of  its  reform  efforts  were  not  adequately  recognized  by  gao  and 
that  the  survey  of  former  doe  executives  and  other  experts  reflected 
outdated  opinions. 

gag's  intent  was  to  show  how  changing  missions  and  priorities  over  time 
require  a  fundamental  reassessment  of  missions  and  alternatives,  gao  did 
not  set  out  to  develop  specific  options  for  doe.  Resolving  internal  issues 
without  first  evaluating  and  achieving  consensus  on  missions  is  not,  in 
gao's  opinion,  the  best  approach  to  restructure  doe.  This  report  provides  a 
framework — drawn  from  a  former  doe  advisory  panel — to  assess 
alternatives  and  points  to  the  need  for  a  govemmentwide  approach  to 
restructuring,  gag's  purpose  in  surveying  former  doe  executives  and 
experts — all  of  whom  have  substantial  knowledge  of  doe's  operations 
either  as  contractors,  advisers,  or  long-time  observers  of  the  Department's 
performance — was  to  focus  on  fundamental  issues  related  to  the 
Department's  missions  and  structures,  gao  believes  that  resurveying  the 
experts  would  serve  little  useful  purpose  because  doe  is  essentially  the 
same  now  as  it  was  when  that  survey  was  conducted;  its  missions  and 
stiuctures  have  not  changed. 

The  report  has  been  updated  to  include  the  additional  reforms  mentioned 
by  doe,  specifically  the  initiatives  by  the  Galvin  Task  Force  and  the  Yergin 
Task  Force  on  Strategic  E^nergy  Research  and  Development 
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Chapter  1 


doe's  Changing  Missions  and  Priorities 


The  Evolution  of  DOE 


Table  I.IXomparison  of  DOE'S 
Traditional  and  New  and  Emerging 
Missions 


Today's  doe  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  Department  that  the  Congress 
created  in  1977.  Established  from  many  diverse  agencies,  doe  manages  the 
nation's  nuclear  weapons  complex  and  funds  research  and  development 
on  both  energy  and  basic  science  through  its  mulCibiUion-dollar  national 
laboratories.  It  maneges  the  five  power  marketing  adnunistrations 
(hydroelectric  producers,  such  as  Bonneville)  and  maintains  petroleum 
reserves  for  military  and  civilian  use.  To  perform  these  missior\s,  doe  was 
authorized  to  spend  $17.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  has  nearly  20,000 
federal  employees  and  140,000  contract  workers. 


The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  dramatically  altered  doe's  missions  and 
priorities.  Making  nuclear  weapons,  which  dominated  doe's  budget  for 
years,  has  largely  given  way  to  environmental  cleanup.  The  national 
laboratories  are  now  highly  diversified.  Furthermore,  doe  has  new  or 
expanded  missions  in  industrial  competitiveness;  science  education; 
environment,  safety,  and  health;  and  nuclear  arms  control  and 
nonproliferation. 


DOE'S  traditional  missions* 


DOE'S  new  and  emerging  missions 


Nuclear  weapons  production  _ 
Energy  and  lechnology  research 
Energy  policy  development 
Civilian  nuclear  waste 


Dismantling  nuclear  weapons 
Environmental  cleanup 
Industrial  competitiveness 
Environment,  safety,  and  health 
Nuclear  arms  control  and  nonproli''3ration 
Science  education 


'*DOE  also  has  nominal  responsibilities  (or  the  Navy's  nuclear  reactor  prograrri  and  in  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 


Almost  from  the  time  of  its  creation  in  1977,  doe  has  been  in  transition. 
For  its  first  3  yesirs,  doe's  programs  emphasized  research  and  initiatives  to 
cope  with  a  global  energy  crisis  that  disrupted  U.S.  and  world  markets  and 
economies.  By  the  mjd-1980s,  accelerating  nuclear  weapons  production 
and  expanding  space-based  defense  research  domii^ated  doe's  budget 
resources.  Since  the  lat«  1980s,  doe's  budget  has  reflected  a  growing 
emphasis  on  solving  a  half-century's  environmental  and  safety  problems 
caused  by  the  nuclear  weapons  and  research  activities  of  doe  and  its 
predecessors. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  doe's  missions  and  priorities  have  changed 
dramatically.  Today,  doe  is 
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converting  its  massive  nuclear  weapons  complex  fix>m  producing  weapons 

to  cleaning  up  the  environmental  consequences; 

deciding  on  the  appropriate  weapons  complex  configuration  in  the 

post-Cold  War  era; 

expanding  activities  for  its  multibUlion-doUar  national  laboratories,  which 

are  seeking  new  uses  for  their  defense-oriented  facilities; 

attempting  to  find  a  way  to  honor  the  long-delayed  legislative  mandate  to 

develop  and  operate  a  civilian  nuclear  waste  repository; 

developing  a  National  EMergy  Policy  ITan;  and 

continuing  traditional  core  responsibilities  in  energy  policy,  information, 

and  research  while  defining  new  roles  for  itself  in  industrial 

competitiveness  and  science  education. 

Since  1978,  doe's  budget  priorities  have  gradually  shifted  fit>m  energy 
policy  to  defense,  and  since  1989  they  have  rapidly  shifted  fit>m  defense  to 
the  environment  (See  fig.  1.1)  We  defined  "missions"  as  the 
responsibilities  the  Department  is  ejected  to  perform.  We  considered 
doe's  "priorities"  as  those  missions  receiving  the  highest  levels  of  funding: 
at  first  such  programs  as  energy  conservation  and  renewable  resources, 
more  recently  environmental  waste  and  restoration  projects.  Changes 
within  doe's  budget  have  also  been  notable.  For  example,  weapons 
production  has  given  way  to  disniuuitling  nuclear  warheads  and  explosive 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  has  ceased. 
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Figure  1.1:  DOE's  Changing  Budget  Priorities 


I I  Adminislration 

I  j  National  Defense 

^^^P  Energy 

^^^1  Conservaiion  and  Renewabies 

^^^H  Environmental  Programs.  Safety,  and  Health 


Objectives,  Scope, 
and  Methodology 


This  is  one  in  a  series  of  reports  that  identiiy  ways  in  which  doe  can  make 
and  sustain  management  improvements  that  will  clarify  and  meet  the 
Department's  fundamental  missions.  (See  the  list  of  related  gao  products 
at  the  end  of  this  report)  This  report  presents  overall  observations  on 
doe's  m^or  activities  and  evolution,  including  its  missions,  changing 
priorities,  and  management  initiatives. 

This  report  draws  on  the  results  of  our  past,  as  well  as  ongoing,  work  on 
various  aspects  of  doe's  operations.  Over  the  past  3  years,  gao  conducted 
hundreds  of  interviews  with  doe  staff  in  its  headquarters,  field  offices,  and 
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national  laboratories,  gag  also  Interviewed  many  contractors  and  policy 
experts  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

For  this  report,  gag  studied  doe's  current  management  refonns, 
particularly  contracting  and  strategic  alignment  and  downsizing  aurtivities. 
To  gain  a  perspective  on  dge  and  its  missions,  gag  surveyed  nearly  40 
former  doe  officials  (including  four  former  DGE  Secretaries)  and  energy 
and  science  policy  experts  from  the  public,  academic,  and  private  sectors. 
(See  J^p.  I  for  a  list  of  the  e3q)erts  we  consulted.)  This  survey  was 
completed  by  mid- 1994,  before  the  current  debate  about  whether  to 
abolish  the  Department 

We  obtained  comments  on  a  draft  of  this  report  from  dge.  dge's  comments 
and  our  re^onse  to  them  appear  in  Eippendix  m  and  are  discussed,  as 
relevant,  at  the  end  of  chapters  2  and  3. 

We  conducted  our  work  from  December  1993  through  June  1995.  Our 
work  was  performed  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  government 
auditing  standards. 
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DOE's  Reforms  Are  Based  on  Existing 
Missions 


Recognizing  that  the  Energy  Department  needs  to  change,  current 
leadership  has  set  a  course  to  manage  doe's  missions  more  efficiently  and 
effectively,  doe's  Strategic  Plan  and  Strategic  Alignment  and  Downsizing 
Initiative,  as  well  as  new  efforts  in  contract  reform,  are  the  foundation  of 
the  current  leadership's  vision  to  improve  the  Department  Although  these 
efforts  are  important  and  much  needed,  they  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  existing  missions  are  still  valid  in  their  present  form  and  that  doe  is 
the  best  place  to  maitage  them. 


Strategic  Plan  and 
Strategic  Alignment 
and  Downsizing 
Initiative 


The  need  to  better  match  resources  to  missions  and  build  a  more 
integrated  department  led  doe  to  publish  its  Strategic  Plan  in  April  1994. 
This  Plan  cited  five  "business  lines"  that  doe's  leaders  consider  the 
Department's  principal  missions:  industrial  competitiveness,  energy 
resources,  science  and  technology,  national  security,  and  environmental 
quality.  These  five  missions  could  succeed,  doe  maintained,  only  if  four 
critical  factors  were  integrated  with  them:  communication  and  trust; 
human  resources;  environment,  safety,  and  health;  and  management 
practices. 

After  the  Strategic  Plan's  release  in  April  1994,  dol  launched  a  Strategic 
AUgnment  and  Downsizing  Initiative,  which  was  designed  to  reorient  the 
Department's  resources  and  ftmctions  around  the  Strategic  Plan's 
concepts  as  well  as  to  streamline  operations  and  find  ways  to  reduce  its 
budget  (As  part  of  this  initiative,  doe  renamed  "industrial 
competitiveness''  as  "economic  productivity"  and  "environmental  quality" 
as  "weapons  site  cleanup.")  In  late  1994,  doe's  Deputy  Secretary  said  that 
the  Strategic  Alignment  and  Downsizing  Initiative  promised  to 
"fundamentally  alter  how  we  look  and  how  we  conduct  business...."'  On 
May  3,  1995,  the  Secretary  announced  a  variety  of  actions,  such  as  the 
following,  that  resulted  fl-om  this  initiative: 

reducing  doe  employment, 

consolidating  functions, 

closing  several  small  offices, 

selling  surplus  materials, 

removing  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  from  the 

Department,  and 

privatizing  the  power  marketing  administrations  (PMa),  as  well  as  the 

Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Reserves. 
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The  EMergy  Secretary  stated  that  the  alignment  and  downsizing  actions, 
excluding  privatization  of  the  pmas  and  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale 
Reserves,  would  save  $1.7  billion  over  5  years.  Sale  of  the  pmas  and  Oil 
Shale  Reserves  would  bring  an  additional  $6.3  billion,  with  other  reforms 
underway  providing  the  balance  of  $14.1  billion  in  savings  over  6  years. 


Pr»ntrar»t  R*»fr»rm  ^  '^^'  "^^'^  Contract  Reform  Team,^  which  was  created  to  identify  basic 

VyUIlIX <tCl  ivtfiUl  111  contracting  weaknesses  and  determine  ftmdamental  improvements, 

reported  that  dob  needs  to  make  major  changes  to  its  uitique  contracting 
system  to  accomplish  its  changing  missions.  The  Team's  basic  premise 
was  that  doe's  contracting  sufTers  from  an  over-reliance  on  cost-based 
contracts,  a  lack  of  well-defined  performance  criteria  and  measures,  and 
weaknesses  in  oversight  To  correct  these  conditions,  the  Team  set  goals 
calling  for 

•  more  flexibility  in  contracting  by  increasing  competition  and  making  wider 
use  of  performance  measures, 

•  wider  use  of  financial  incentives  for  contractors  in  return  for  having  them 
assume  greater  risks,  and 

•  a  willingness  to  experiment  with  new  types  of  contracts  and  contractors. 

The  Team  made  more  than  45  recommendations,  including  a  call  for  more 
performance-based  management  contracts.  The  Team  recommended  new 
incentives  to  reduce  costs,  increased  use  of  fixed-price  contracts,  and 
more  objective  performance  criteria  by  which  doe's  administrators  could 
judge  results.  The  Team  also  urged  that  contracts  be  competed  more 
frequently,  doe  has  started  to  implement  most  of  these  recommendations 
and  reports  that  some  savings  have  already  been  achieved. 

We  believe  these  measures  will  give  doe  a  stronger  basis  for  selecting  and 
evaluating  its  contractors  when  deciding  and  budgeting  its  mission  needs. 
The  msgor  question  surrounding  the  contract  reform's  success  will  be  how 
effectively  the  Department  will  be  able  to  sulminister  them. 


'MaMng  ConU»ctlng  WorV  Better  and  Coat  lest.  Report  of  Uw  Contract  Refotm  Team,  U.S 
Depaitnwnt  of  Enef^  (Feb  1994). 
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Refocusing  Research 
and  the  National 
Laboratories 


DOE  created  a  task  force  to  examine  options  for  the  future  of  the  national 
laboratories.'  The  Task  Force's  basic  findings — that  the  laboratories' 
missions  should  be  redefined  and  their  management  should  be 
improved — are  largely  consistent  with  the  results  of  our  work.''  doe 
believes  that  adopting  the  Task  Force's  recommendations  could  save  up  to 
$1.4  billioa 


Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  recommendation  made  by  the  Task  Force  is 
to  create  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  to  operate  these  laboratories 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  that  would  chaimel  funding  to 
various  laboratories  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  government  and 
nongovenmient  entities,  doe  disagreed  with  this  recommendation, 
choosing  instead  to  rely  on  a  board  of  experts  for  advice. 

To  assess  doe's  research  and  development  (r&d)  program,  the  Department 
also  created  what  is  known  as  the  "Yergin  Task  Force."^  Although  its 
June  13,  1995,  report  advised  against  cutting  rad  deeply,  it  concluded  that 
doe  could  reduce  costs  by  16  percent  through  martagement  improvements 
and  the  ^pUcation  of  "best  practices." 


Conclusions 


doe  has  many  ambitious  programs,  and  the  current  leadership  has 
expended  considerable  effort  toward  achieving  its  new  priorities. 
E^spedally  noteworthy  activities  are  now  under  way  for  contract  reform 
and  strategic  alignment,  two  important  areas  in  which  marked 
improvements  could  greatly  increase  doe's  ability  to  better  manage  its 
diverse  missions  more  effectively.  Even  with  these  improvements  under 
way,  however,  doe  has  little  assurance  that  its  proposed  reforms  are  the 
best  approach  for  implementing  its  missions. 


Agency  Comments 
and  Our  Evaluation 


In  commenting  on  a  draft  of  this  report,  doe  stated  that  gag  had  little 
appreciation  for  the  many  reforms  undertaken  over  the  past  2  years.  Our 
earlier  reports  and  the  draft  of  this  report  discussed  doe's  m^uor  reforms. 


*rhe  Secretaiy  of  Energy  asked  Robert  Galvin  to  chair  a  task  force  to  analyze  the  national  laboratories 
Its  repoft  was  omciaUy  titled  Alternative  Futures  for  the  Departjnent  of  Energy  National  Laboratories, 
Secretaiy  of  Energy  Advisory  Board,  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
National  Laboratories  (Feb  1996) 

'Denaitment  of  Energy  National  Laboratories  Need  Clearer  Missions  and  Better  Management 
(AAMiCEtV^e-lA,  Jul  27,  IMg). 

ynergy  RAD:  Shaping  Our  Nation's  F\iture  in  a  Competittye  World,  Final  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Stral^c  Energy  RcsMrch  and  Development,  chaired  by  Daniel  Yergin 


Research  Associates  (June  1996) 


,  President  of  Cambridge  Energy 
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except  for  the  report  flrom  the  Yergin  Task  Force,  which  was  not  released 
until  after  our  draft  was  prepared.  We  have  expanded  our  discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  Galvin  Task  Force  in  this  reptort,  which  also  was  the  subject  of 
our  testimony  before  the  Congress  in  March  1995.'  We  have  also  expanded 
our  discussion  of  doe's  reform  efforts  to  better  recognize  doe's  actions  to 
date. 

This  report  focuses  on  the  Strategic  Plan  and  Strategic  Alignment  and 
Downsizing  Initiative  because  these  had  been  promoted  by  doe  to 
fundamentally  change  the  Department's  way  of  doing  business.  While  we 
believe  these  eflbrts  are  important  and  much  needed,  we  have  concluded 
that  neither  effort  was  preceded  by  a  fundamental  rethinking  of  the 
Department's  missions  and  that  neither  one  made  a  case  that  doe  is  the 
best  place  to  accomplish  them. 


*Depaitniem  of  Energy:  AltenilUvM  for  CleafCf  MlaaloiB  and  Better  MaiMgement  «t  llie  Ntloiul 
LaboratoriM  (GAO/T-RCED.a5-l28.  Mar  9,  1995). 
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Chapters 

Reevaluation  of  DOE's  Missions 


While  doe's  1994  Strategic  Plan  and  1996  Strategic  Alignment  and 
Downsizing  Initiative — as  well  as  other  reinvention  activities — may  lead  to 
a  more  efficient  Department,  doe  did  not  thoroughly  reevaluate  its 
missions.  A  basic  tenet  of  reinvention  is  determining  which  missions  still 
make  sense  and  where  each  should  be  implemented. 


Reevaluating  missions  would  help  ensure  that  doe's  Strategic  Plan  and 
Strategic  Alignment  and  Downsizing  Initiative  (as  well  as  other  reforms) 
meet  the  challenges  that  will  face  the  Department  and  its  missions. 
Because  a  mtyor  restructuring  of  doe's  missions  would  affect  other 
agencies  and  institutions — to  the  extent  they  would  gain  these 
missions — reevaluating  doe  should  ideally  be  part  of  a  govemmentwide 
restructuring  effort  with  the  Congress  and  the  administration  working 
together  to  achieve  consensus  on  doe's  missions. 

The  following  two  questions  form  an  essential  firamework  for  evaluating 
doe's  missions: 

Which  missions  should  be  eliminated  because  they  are  no  longer  a  valid 
government  function? 

For  those  missions  that  are  governmental,  what  is  the  best  organizational 
placement  of  req>onsibilities? 


nOF"  NppH«  fn  Phurntp       doe's  structures,  systems,  and  processes  are  not  well  matched  with  its 
°  changing  nussions  and  new  priorities,  as  the  following  examples  show: 

•  doe's  highly  decentralized  field  network,  established  to  manage  nuclear 
weapons  production  during  the  Cold  War,  has  changed  little  in  terms  of 
contractors  or  their  staffs,  even  though  mission  objectives  have  shifted 
dramatically,  doe  still  employs  many  contractors — often  the  same 
organizations  for  decades,  despite  changing  skill  requirements. 

•  Attempts  to  establish  direct  accountability  among  program  offices  at 
headquarters,  administrative  units,  field  offices,  and  the  national 
laboratories  have  been  especially  difficult  Reporting  relationships 
changed  often  and  sometimes  have  been  confusing. 

•  The  emergence  of  important  new  missions  with  cross<utting 
responsibilities,  such  as  those  in  environment,  safety,  and  health  matters, 
has  resulted  in  additional  redundancies  that  further  complicate  doe's 
structures  and  add  to  communication  and  oversight  confiision  while 
causing  orgaiuzational  tensions. 
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Begun  under  the  Manhattan  Project's  wartiine  conditions  as  an  expedient 
way  to  build  the  world's  first  nuclear  weaqpons,  management  and  operating 
(M&o)  contracts  have  survived  for  more  than  half  a  century  and  still  persist 
as  doe's  principal  way  to  conduct  its  missions.  But  the  Department's  mac 
contracts  have  proven  to  be  both  difficult  to  administer  and  unsuited  to 
changing  conditions.  Decades  of  relying  heavily  on  contractors  to  conduct 
most  of  doe's  work,  often  in  strict  secrecy  and  under  mirumal  oversight, 
has  hampered  the  Department's  ability  to  quickly  and  decisively  redirect 
itself  toward  new  priorities  and  new  ways  to  conduct  its  business. 
Management  information  systems,  particularly  financial  systems  to 
support  contracting  oversight,  have  only  recently  received  serious 
attention  fi-om  doe's  leadership.  In  addition,  the  Department's  inten\al 
directives  have  long  been  characterized  as  costly,  inefficient,  and  onerous 
in  their  implementatioa 

DOE  has  launched  many  iiutiatives  to  resolve  some  of  these  issues, 
including  those  aimed  at  improving  its  management  systems  and  internal 
directives.  Of  all  these  efforts,  the  Strategic  Alignment  and  Downsizing 
Initiative,  and  contracting  reform  hold  the  most  potential  to  influence 
doe's  future. 


Evaluating  DOE's 
Missions 


Clearly,  many  of  doe's  present  functions  and  programs  are  activities  that 
only  the  govermnent  can  perform,  such  as  stewardship  over  the  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile.  Other  activities  may  qualify  as  functions  and  programs 
with  debatable  relevance  to  inherently  governmental  missions. 


Even  without  a  complete  restructuring,  some  dismantling  has  already 
occurred  within  doe,  and  additional  actions  such  as  the  following  have 
been  proposed: 

Under  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  the  federal  uranium  enrichment 

program  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation,  a 

government  corporation,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  privatized 

later. 

As  early  as  1989,  the  Congress  held  hearings  on  whether  to  create  a 

separate  environmental  cleanup  commission  that  would  be  responsible  for 

doe's  facilities. 

The  congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has  developed 

cleanup  options,  including  a  separate  commission  to  regulate  and  enforce 

cleanup  of  federal  radioactive  contamination  at  federal  faciUties.  This  idea 

is  similar  to  one  supported  by  doe's  previous  environmental  administrator. 
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A  RAND  study  sponsored  by  the  Defense  Department  recommended 
consolidating  within  ood  all  activities  related  to  U.S.  nuclear  weapons.^ 
Because  of  doe's  inability  to  manage  waste  storage  effectively,  state 
regulators  have  called  for  a  separate  civilian  nuclear  waste  agency. 
doe's  own  study  of  the  future  of  the  national  laboratories  by  the  Galvin 
Task  Force  has  suggested  creating  private  or  federal-private  corporations 
to  manage  most  or  all  of  them. 

Without  responding  to  these  and  other  basic  mission  issues  in  a  systematic 
manner,  doe  has  little  assurance  that  its  current  Strategic  Plan  and 
Strategic  Alignment  and  Downsizing  InitiaUive  are  the  best  ways  to 
accomplish  its  missions,  doe  alone  cannot  make  these  determinations. 
They  require  a  cooperative  effort  among  all  stakeholders  with  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  responsible  for  deciding  which  missions 
are  needed  and  how  best  to  implement  them. 

niose  missions  that  should  continue  should  be  analyzed  to  determine 
which  public  and  private  sector  alternatives  would  best  achieve  them.  For 
example,  although  over  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  Congress 
established  the  repository  program  for  disposing  of  civilian  nuclear  waste 
and  several  billion  dollars  have  been  spent,  siting  a  repository  seems  no 
closer  than  when  that  program  was  first  started.  Last  year,  39  Members  of 
Congress  called  for  a  presidential  commission  to  review  the  nuclear  ytaste 
program;  others  have  proposed  legislation  to  change  the  program;  and 
some  experts,  including  a  former  doe  internal  advisory  panel,  have  c^ed 
for  moving  the  entire  program  out  of  the  Department" 

Various  types  of  alternative  orgaiuzations  for  administering  a  particular 
mission  might  include 

the  present  doe  cabinet  structure, 

another  federal  subcabinet  office, 

an  independent  federal  commission, 

a  mixed  government-private  corporation,  or 

a  private  corporation. 


^An  Aaaeasmem  of  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  Functions;  Pathways  Toward  a  New  Nuctear 
Infraatniclure  for  Ihe  Nation.  National  Defense  Researeh  Institute,  RAND  (MR-442-OSD,  1994) 

'Managing  Nuclear  WMte — A  Better  Idea:  A  Report  to  the  U.S.  Secfetaiy  of  Enefar,  Advisoiy  Partel  on 
Alternative  Means  of  Financing  and  Managing  Radioactive  Waste  Facilities  (Dec.  1984). 
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DOE  Criteria  for 
Evaluating  Alternative 
Institutions 


E^h  of  these  organizational  alternatives  has  variations  that  could  be 
defined  more  precisely  to  meet  particular  needs.  TTie  following  criteria, 
adapted  from  a  former  advisory  panel  that  examined  doe's  civilian  nuclear 
waste  program,  offers  a  useful  framework  for  evaluating  alternative  ways 
to  mai\age  the  Department's  missions: 

Mission  orientation  and  focus:  Will  the  institution  be  able  to  focus  on  its 

mission(s)  or  will  it  be  encumbered  by  other  priorities?  Which 

organizational  structure  will  provide  the  greatest  focus  on  its  mission(s)? 

Credibility:  Will  the  organizational  structure  be  credible,  thus  gaining 

public  support  for  its  actions? 

Stability  and  continuity;  Will  the  institution  be  able  to  plan  for  its  own 

future  without  undue  concern  for  its  survival? 

Programmatic  authority:  Will  the  ittstitution  be  free  to  exercise  needed 

authority  to  accomplish  its  missions  without  excessive  oversight  and 

control  from  external  sources? 

Accessibility:  Will  stakeholders  (both  federal  and  state  overseers  as  well 

as  the  pubUc)  have  easy  access  to  senior  management? 

Responsiveness:  Will  the  institution  be  structured  to  be  responsive  to  all 

its  stakeholders? 

Internal  flexibility:  Will  the  institution  be  able  to  change  its  internal 

systems,  organization,  and  style  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions? 

Pohtical  accountabihty:  How  accountable  will  the  institution  be  to 

political  sources,  principally  the  Congress  and  the  President? 

Immunity  from  political  interference:  Will  the  institution  be  suffrciently 

free  from  excessive  and  destructive  pohtical  forces? 

Ability  to  stimulate  cost-effectiveness:  How  well  will  the  institution  be  able 

to  encourage  cost-effective  solutions? 

Technical  excellence:  Will  the  institution  attract  highly  competent  people? 

E^ase  of  transition:  What  will  be  the  costs  (both  financial  and 

psychological)  of  changing  to  a  different  institution? 


GAO's  Observations  on 
Using  Evaluation  Criteria 


Deciding  the  best  place  to  manage  specific  doe  missions  involves 
assessing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  alternative  iiistitution 
on  the  basis  of  its  potential  to  achieve  that  mission  and  improve  efficiency. 
Potential  efficiency  gains  (or  losses)  that  might  result  from  transferring  a 
part  of  DOE  to  another  agency  need  to  be  balanced  against  the  policy 
reasons  that  fu^  led  to  placing  that  mission  in  doe.  While  the  substantial 
short-term  costs  of  a  transfer  may  be  offset  by  long-term  gains  in 
efficiency,  in  some  cases  shifting  a  mission  would  likely  become  a 
contentious  exercise,  especially  with  doe's  m^uor  responsibilities  for  the 
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nuclear  weapons  complex  and  its  cleanup.  For  example,  transferring  the 
nuclear  weapons  complex  to  the  Defense  Department  would  require 
carefully  considering  many  management  and  policy  issues.  Because  of  the 
apparently  declining  strategic  role  of  nuclear  weapons,  some  experts 
argue  that  in  the  long  term  consolidating  all  nuclear  weapons  activities 
within  DOD  is  the  best  option  for  maintaining  the  infrastructure  for  nuclear 
weapons.  Others  argue,  however,  that  civilian  agency  control  over  nuclear 
weapons  has  functioned  well  and  should  continue.  Some  experts  advocate 
creating  a  new  federal  agency  for  weapons  production. 

Similarly,  moving  the  responsibility  for  cleaning  up  doe's  defense  facilities 
to  another  agency  or  to  a  new  institution,  as  proposed  by  some  experts, 
requires  close  scrutiny.  For  example,  a  new  agency  concentrating  its  focus 
on  cleanup  exclusively  would  not  need  to  allocate  its  resources  for 
competing  programs.  Furthermore,  such  an  agency  could  maximize 
federal  research  and  development  investments  by  achieving  economies  of 
scale  in  technology.  On  the  other  hand,  separating  cleanup  responsibility 
from  the  agency  that  created  the  waste  may  limit  its  incentives  to  reduce 
waste  and  to  promote  other  environmentally  sensitive  approaches.  In 
addition,  considerable  startup  time  and  costs  would  accompany  a  new 
agency,  at  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  interested  in  reducing  the  federal 
government  Shifting  responsibility  to  an  existing  agency,  such  as  the  epa 
or  ix)D,  also  raises  complications  firom  the  effects  of  assuming  new 
responsibilities. 


Need  for  a 

Govemmentwide 

Perspective 


Because  transferring  missions  and  their  related  statutory  requirements 
from  DOE  to  other  agencies  will  have  far-reaching  effects,  any  proposal  to 
dismantle  doe  should  be  considered  as  part  of  an  overall  govemmentwide 
restructuring  effort  It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  form  an  effective  working  relationship  on  restructuring 
initiatives.' 


DOE's  Future  as  a 
Cabinet-level  Department 


Streamlining  doe's  missions  raises  the  question  of  whether,  in  a  reduced 
form,  it  should  remain  a  Cabinet-level  department  To  help  answer  this 
question,  a  napa  panel  has  developed  14  criteria  for  determining  if  an 


'The  ConiptiDller  G«nenl  of  the  IJnIted  state*  recently  temOed  on  the  need  for  an  integnted 
aHHOich  u>  govenunent  reorganization.  See  Govenunent  Reoiganliattoa  laaues  and  Prindplea 
(GAO/r«GD/AIMD-95-16e,  May  17.  1985). 
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agency  is  appropriate  for  Cabinet  status. '°  The  following  three  criteria 
directly  apply  to  any  decision  that  mi^t  be  niade  about  today's  doe. 

Is  there  a  sufficiently  broad  national  purpose  for  the  Department? 
Integrating  national  energy  policy  was  the  dominant  reason  for  creating 
DOE  in  1977  and  remains  a  core  mission  that  would  become  critical  in  the 
event  of  another  oil  supply  disruption.  As  much  as  ai\y  other  Cabinet-level 
issue,  energy  policy  directly  affects  all  Americans  and  the  U.S.  economy. 
Are  Cabinet-level  planning,  executive  attention,  and  strategic  focus 
necessary  to  achieve  doe's  missions?  We  have  previously  recommended 
that  DOE  develop  a  strategic  approach  to  managing  its  changing  missions 
and  believe  this  is  essential  to  its  fijture  success."  TTie  federal  role  in  both 
energy  policy  and  environmental  restoration  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
complex  will  likely  continue  to  be  long-term  national  priorities. 
Would  a  non-cabinet-level  agency  be  able  to  recruit  and  retain  sufficient 
technical  talent  to  implement  doe's  missions?  Most  of  doe's  technical  work 
is  performed  by  contractors,  and  this  source  of  talent  is  unlikely  to  be  lost 
to  any  federal  management  entity.  Cabinet  status  provides  only  marginal 
benefits  for  recruiting  these  specialists. 


Expert  Opinions  on 
"DOE's  Missions 


To  gain  perspective  on  doe  and  its  missions,  we  asked  experts  on  energy 
policy  and  former  doe  executives  about  the  need  and  proper  place  for  the 
Department's  missions.  We  received  responses  from  35  individuals. 
Although  12  respondents  had  doe  experience  (including  four  former 
Energy  Secretaries),  there  was  little  difference  between  their  responses 
and  those  from  the  others.  In  addition,  two  other  individuals  offered 
opinions  on  their  views  about  doe's  fiiture  and  its  missions.  Former 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  under  whose  administration  doe  was  created,  also 
sent  comments  on  the  Department  and  its  development 


All  respondents  agreed  that  doe  needs  to  change,  beyond  simply 
streamlining  operations,  and  no  one  believed  that  the  Department  should 
remain  as  it  is  today.  A  miyority  also  believed  that  DOE  should  remain  a 
Cabinet  department  but  with  attention  refocused  on  its  original  core 
missions,  which  were  identified  by  most  respondents  as  energy 
poUcy-making',  energy  information;  energy-supply  research  and 


"Evaluation  of  Proposals  to  Establlah  a  Department  of  VjteraiB  Alfalra,  Nadonal  Academy  of  Public 
Administration  (Mar.  1988).  See  app.  D  for  a  complete  list  of  these  criteria. 

"Department  of  Energy:  Management  Problems  Require  a  Long-Tenn  Commitment  to  Change 


(GAO/RCED-93-72.  Aug  31,  1993) 
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development;  and  operation  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  as  an 
instrument  of  energy  policy. 

Our  respondents  were  divided  about  evenly  over  whether  to  keep  certain 
missions  within  the  Department,  move  them  elsewhere,  or  sell  them  to 
private  administrators.  (See  fig.  3.1.)  For  example,  the  power  marketing 
administrations  now  within  the  Department  could  be  managed  by  other 
institutions.  But  a  clear  mayority  favored  moving  the  remstining  nonenergy 
missions  firom  doe  or  sharing  a  few  of  them  with  other  departments  and 
agencies.  A  decisive  m^ority  favored  shifting  doe's  new  mission  to 
improve  U.S.  industrial  competitiveness  to  the  Commerce 
Department — especijilly  its  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology. 
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Figure  3.1:  Results  of  Survey  of  Experts'  Opinions  on  Accomplishing  OOE's  Missions 


v^'^    /     /      //    /o^    //    /     /      //    //    //   //    /:^    //    // 

/      /      /        >t^     /      /        /      ^/    /        /'f     /       s^f     /  /   / 


MiMlona  of  th«  Ottpanment  of  Energy 

Other/No  Answer 
I  I    Privalize 

^^^1   Move  to  Another  Federal  Agency 
^H|    KeeprnCX)E 


There  was  no  clear  consensus  on  where  to  locate  the  various  basic 
research  functions  now  performed  by  the  national  laboratories.  About  half 
of  our  respondents  favored  retaining  these  functions  within  doe  but  with 
the  laboratories  restructured  along  clearer  mission  lines.  Others  expected 
more  direction  and  focus  if  many  basic  research  functions  were  moved  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  or  divided  among  different  non-DOE 
agencies.  Tlie  mtyority  of  respondents  indicated  that  science  education 
and  some  basic  research  functions  now  performed  by  the  national 
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laboratories  should  be  moved  fit>in  doe  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

-  The  m^ority  of  respondents  also  preferred  that  nuclear  weapons  cleaniq> 
and  waste  management  for  active  nuclear  weapons  sites  should  be  moved 
from  IX)E  to  the  Defense  Department  or  to  a  new  federal  agency.  The 
Energy  Department  should  get  out  of  the  weapons  and  weapons  cleaniq> 
business,'  said  one  respondent  "odd  has  many  program  managers  familiar 
with  handling  large  programs,  doe  has  none.  The  we^mns  were  made  for 
DOD — they  should  now  handle  the  cleanup."  But  other  respondents  favored 
doe's  continued  role  in  cleanup  because  of  its  traditional  expertise.  For 
civilian  nuclear  waste,  some  favored  dob's  continued  management,  but 
more  preferred  to  place  these  facilities  under  other  federal  or 
federal-private  institutions. 


Conclusions 


Now  is  an  ideal  time  to  fundamentally  reevaluate  doe  and  its  missions. 
While  current  reform  efforts  will  strengthen  doe's  management  capacity, 
such  efforts  will  not  likely  make  doe  an  effective,  integrated  department 
because  of  the  problems  inherent  in  managing  so  many  disparate  missions. 
None  of  the  former  doe  executives  or  energy  experts  we  surveyed  favored 
keeping  the  Energy  Department  as  it  is  today. 

According  to  our  survey  of  experts'  opinions  and  other  reports  we  have 
recently  issued  in  this  series,  many  of  doe's  missions  could  be  performed 
either  by  private  institutions  or  by  other  government  agencies.  To  the 
extent  some  of  doe's  missions  might  best  be  transferred  to  other  federal 
entities,  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  costs  and  effects  of  such  changes 
would  have  to  be  made,  including  the  effects  on  the  gaining  agency.  For 
this  reason,  a  nuuor  restructuring  of  doe  should  ideally  be  part  of  a 
govemmentwide  restructuring  effort 


Agency  Comments 
and  Our  Evaluation 


doe  commented  that  it  would  have  welcomed  a  thoughtful  and  timely 
analysis  of  options  for  changing  doe,  that  our  survey  of  former  doe 
executives  and  other  experts  reflected  outdated  opinions,  and  that  doe  is 
still  the  best  institution  to  fulfill  its  current  missions.  Our  intent  has  been 
to  show  how  changing  missions  and  priorities  over  time  now  require  a 
fundamental  reassessment  of  doe's  missions  and  alternatives  to  achieve 
them.  Resolving  internal  issues  without  first  evaluating  and  achieving 
consensus  on  missions  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  approach  to 
restructuring  ik)E.  While  not  providing  specific  options  for  doe,  the  report 
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does  offer  a  firamework  to  assess  alternatives  (drawn  substantially  firom  a 
former  doe  advisory  panel)  and  points  to  the  need  for  a  govemmentwide 
approach  to  restructuring.  Reevaluating  IX)E  is  an  effort  that  involves  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  working  together  to  achieve  consensus 
on  what  the  Department  should  be  in  the  fiiture  and  where  its  missioits 
should  best  be  accomplished. 

Our  purpose  in  surveying  former  [X)E  executives  and  experts  was  to  focus 
on  fundamental  issues  related  to  the  Department's  missions  and 
structures.  Most  or  all  of  the  survey  respondents  had  substantial 
knowledge  of  doe  operations,  either  as  contractors,  advisers,  or  long-time 
observers  of  doe's  performance.  Resurveying  the  experts  would  serve  little 
useful  purpose  because  doe  is  essentially  the  same  now  as  it  was  when  we 
conducted  our  survey — its  missions  and  structures  have  not  changed,  nor 
have  its  m^vjor  reforms  been  substantially  implemented. 

We  are  unaware  of  any  evidence  to  support  doe's  contention  that  it  can 
perform  inherent  government  responsibilities  "better  than  through  any 
alternative  orgartizational  arrangement" 
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Appendix  1 


Experts  Consulted  by  GAO 


Currant  and  Fonnar  Qovammant  OfflcWa 

Raaaarch  and  Acadamie  Inatttutlona 

Other  Private  Sector 

Jimmy  Carter 

fotmei  President  of  the  United  States 

John  Ahearne 

Former  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 

Chairman 

Exec.  Dir.,  Sigma  Xi 

Harold  Finger,  consultant, 
former  nuclear  industry  executive 

John  S.  Herrington 
Former  Secretary  of  Energy 

Lewis  Branscomb 

Professor 

Harvard  University^. F.  Kennedy  School 

Glenn  Schleede 

New  England  Energy  Inc 

James  D  Watkins 

Former  Secretary  of  Energy 

Jacob  Scherr 

National  Resources  Defense  Council 

David  Packard 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Donald  Model 

Former  Secretary  of  Energy 

Roger  Noll 
Professor 
Stanford  University 

Alex  Radin 

Radin  Assoc 

Former  President. 

American  Public  Power  Association 

James  Edwards 

Former  Secretary  of  Energy 

Elihu  Bergman 

Americans  for  Energy  Independence 

J.  Robinson  West 
Petroleum  Finance  Co. 

Henry  Lee 
Professor 
Harvard  University-J  F.  Kennedy  School 

AJan  Dean 

National  Academy  of  Public  Administration 

Alvin  Aim 

Science  Applications  International  Corp. 

Richard  Farmer 

Congressional  Research  Sen/ice 

Edward  Teller 
Hoover  Institution 

William  Carey 
Carnegie  Corp. 

Jan  Mares 

Former  DOE  executive 

Phillip  Verleger 

Institute  for  International  Economics 

Charles  Ebinger 
International  Resources  Group 

Leo  Duffy 

Former  DOE  Assistant  Secretary 

Howard  Ris 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 

Wil  Lepkowski 

Chemical  &  Engineenng  News 

Alan  Crane 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 

U.S  Congress 

John  Deutch 

Professor. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Mason  Willrich 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Lew  Allen,  Jr. 

Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 

Malcolm  Weiss 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Terry  Lash 
consultant 

Rotjert  Fri 

Resources  for  the  Future 

Theodore  Taylor 
consultant 

RE.  Balzhiser 

Electnc  Power  Research  Institute 

William  Perkins 

Potomac  Communications  Group 

Note:  The  experts  atfilialions  represent  [hose  ai  the  time  Ihey  completed  our  survey  in  July.  1994 
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Appendix  n 

Criteria  for  Evaluating  Cabinet-Level  Status 


The  following  criteria  were  developed  by  a  panel  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Public  Adniinistration  as  an  aid  to  deciding  whether  a  government 
organization  should  function  as  a  Cabinet  department. 

1.  Does  the  agency  or  set  of  programs  serve  a  broad  national  goal  or 
purpose  not  exclusively  identified  with  a  single  class,  occupation, 
discipline,  region,  or  sector  of  society? 

2.  Are  there  significant  issues  in  the  subject  area  that  are  not  now 
adequately  recognized  or  addressed  by  the  existing  organization,  the 
President,  or  the  Congress  that  would  be  better  assessed  or  met  by 
elevating  the  agency  to  a  Cabinet  department? 

3.  Is  there  evidence  of  impending  changes  in  the  type  and  number  of 
pressures  on  the  institution  that  would  be  better  addressed  if  it  were  made 
a  Cabinet  department?  Are  these  changes  expected  to  continue  into  the 
future? 

4.  Would  a  Cabinet  department  increase  the  \'isibility  and  thereby 
substantially  strengthen  the  active  political  and  public  support  for  actions 
and  programs  to  enhance  the  existing  orgsmization's  goals? 

5.  Is  there  e\idence  that  becoming  a  Cabinet  department  would  provide 
better  analysis,  expression,  and  advocacy  of  the  needs  and  programs  that 
constitute  the  agency's  responsibilities? 

6.  Is  there  evidence  that  becoming  a  Cabinet  department  would  improve 
the  accomplishment  of  the  existing  agency's  goals? 

7.  Is  a  Cabinet  department  required  to  better  coordinate  or  consolidate 
programs  and  functions  that  are  now  scattered  throughout  other  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch? 

8.  Is  there  evidence  that  a  Cabinet  department  (with  the  increased  political 
authority  of  a  centralized  Secretary's  office)  would  result  in  a  more 
effective  balance  within  the  agency,  between  integrated  central  strategic 
planning  and  resource  allocation,  and  the  direct  participation  in 
management  decisions  by  the  line  officers  who  are  responsible  for 
directing  and  managing  agency  programs? 
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9.  Is  there  evidence  of  significant  structural,  managerial,  or  operational 
weaknesses  in  the  existing  organization  that  could  be  corrected  by 
elevation  to  a  Cabinet  department? 

10.  Is  there  evidence  that  there  are  external  barriers  and  impediments  to 
timely  decision-making  and  executive  action  that  could  be  detrimental  to 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  agency's  programs?  Would 
elevation  to  a  Cabinet  department  remove  or  mitigate  these  impediments? 

11.  Would  elevation  to  a  Cabinet  department  help  recruit  and  retain  better 
qualified  leadership  within  the  existing  organization? 

12.  Would  elevation  to  a  Cabinet  department  promote  more  uniform 
achievement  of  broad,  cross-cutting  national  policy  goals? 

13.  Would  elevation  to  a  Cabinet  department  strengthen  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  as  policy  and  management  aids  for 
the  President? 

14.  Would  elevation  to  a  Cabinet  department  have  a  beneficial  or 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  oversight  and  accountability  of  the  agency  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress? 
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Appendix  in 


Comments  From  the  Department  of  Energy 


Hole:  GAG  comments 

supplementing  those  in  the 
repon  text  appear  at  the 
end  of  this  appendix. 


See  comment  1 . 


Vicur  S  Rezendes 

Dtjcctcr.  Enogy  Ibucs 

US  GeaenI  Accouttmi OfBcc 

I.  DC   205*8 


Department  of  Energy 

Washington.  OC  ZOSAS 


DBS  Mr  Rezendes 

Tbe  Depvtmait  has  mmnl  tfac  draft  ttfnn  try  the  GcBcral  AccouOni  Office  (GAO)  wludi  TfTffWt  the 

wif^rttw  «nH  mtaywww  rtf  l*»  n>yartiwwi  nf  Pj»*f||y  f^fiF)     DwiBt  thiS  Cotlk  pCfiod  fOf  atSeniBg  bOW 

'tmeiynalywafoptioaiEorcfaaDfeatDOE  lJnfartMiateK.voig<fcaftrcpo>t  I^Trirtnrrliy'PJ'^y'  A 
wuh  Imk  ^rprecunoD  tor  the  itfonxm  thB  have  beeo  pia  ia  pLaoe  ora  tfac  paai  two  yvan.  Gnca  how  toog 
BiBsy  (MCbbrealoBg  nudia  thit  GAO  has  produced  m  (he  patf  cqcgium  DOE  p 


A  fiadameBtal  flaw  m  your  rqiort  u  lU  methodoJofy    Thermion  ■  hoik  i^MBllia  reairiti  of  a  nwey  of  3S 
'espats.*  who  «e  cool  as  ndi  on  30  occaxioDi  m  the  iqnrL  Thcae  ndrviihiab  are  rcfiereoced  aa  the  aource 

of  these  individuali  are  convcruDt  oiIy  wrth  energy  policy  tssuea  ad  wcuU  oot,  wc  an  wrc;  pratei  tohrw 
experute  with  the  natxxiaj  Mcunty.  environniaital  ck«up.  ot  flBdamaUi  Kioice  funcoom  of  the 
Dcpvment -which  together  compriK  more  tbac  SO  penal  of  otfhud^El  The  mathodalogy  of  yov  repon 
acards  thcK  nirvrv  rdpcndents  with  cxperttac  acroM  all  DOB  miviOD  vcas.  wfaicb  we  bebeve  ts  a 
dtaaervice  to  tbcae  ladivwluah    Ii  u  no(  nvpnamg  Am.  energy  expats  wvuld  sugfeal  that  dw  Pcntafoa 
would  be  •  better  manager  tor  tBKlear  weapons  dcvttopnW  or  covvonaeatal  cleanup,  but  ttas  is  ihI  a  vay 
ccDvoiciiig  approach  u>  t  compkai  set  of  tssues.  Yet  the  oicthodnloty  voed  to  ynv  rqwrt  atlonpts  to  vabdate 
just  luch  SI  approach 

could  not  possibly  have  kaowa  very  much  ahom  the  refanu  that  have  been  underway  at  DOE  over  (he  past 
two  yean     With  til  diK  rapect  for  the  hixtoTKal  loiowtedge  of  the  mdividuab  adeciad  Gor  ytxr  nrvey.  we 
sHft  poan  out  thai  the*  knowledse  about  the  Dcpartznaii  II  just  that  hisloncal   Less  than  one  thvd  of  yov 
respondenti  otr  worked  M  the  Depanmou  of  Enegy.  and  only  three  (inctudtog  the  previous  Seoetvy) 
worked  tia«  it  loy  potni  m  the  past  &vc  yevi   At  the  ume  yw  tirvey  was  conducted,  we  vc  ccnaai  that 
few.  if  any.  of  the  reiponrteoti  were  fanuUar  wuh  the  DqwiUucufl  ftmcsic  planmng  process  or  eortract 

■id  coDtractiag  activities,  wtale  reducmg  coats 


Moreover,  becauae  the  strvey  was  compiled  one  year  afOi.aooe  of  the  ttipondcots  was  teotba' with  the 
lesuhs  orf'  Ihe  Task  Forte  od  Ahomative  Futures  for  the  Departmeoi  of  Eaerfy  Laboratories  (ooopWaed 
February  1995X>he  Stratepc  AbpBngifidDownmnnlintialrve{complclrdMay  1995),  v  the  Tadi  Forte 
OB  Straiepc  Eoaty  Rtaaariiiid  Devetoiwiea  (tauyiend  Jit  1995).    Yoiv  report  states  thai  'none  of  the 
cxperu  waHed  DOE  to  Tcnan  the  ■■*"  '■ml  nntfWT  lh  TTff-**  dmonstrsted  by  am  eoraprefaeuivc  act  of 
Butiatives  toned  at  tnmfdrmaig  the  Depanmem. 
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Cocnmenta  Prom  the  Department  of  Energy 


Yo«g  report'i  begnid^nn  ackBowledpnaH  of  Ifac  ccfonni  uafcrwty  a  the  Dqwtaicnt  ii  luiptnin^  Wenoic 

•  la  Imfa  this  ad  previous  repcns,  GAO  coocludes  tiut  DOE  ooeds  to  develop  t  beda  oonsensut  on  iu 
missteBi  Ya  the  drift  report  boety  adaawieif/*  the  DcpsrtmeBt's  ir^ireccdaticd  ameyc  pUnmag 
efinldoniis  1993  hmI  1994,  wlikbmvohi>«d  tunhrdsaCespbyyva  from  aDievds  of  the  orgKuitiao 

•  En  previous  npoitx.  GAO  hm  caUed  for  rdbno  of  ow  ourtriUirn  practioes-  We  vc  Id  tbe  procon  of 
BMntBtiBg  die  most  liyiifirgtt  oootract  rdbri  annMivBs  n  the  hiaory  of  the  DepaniBait.  mcludwg 
mmiy  qwcific  dUnges  thai  GAO  has  previously  supponod  (eg,  shifting  to  polionnaBce-hased 

•  ta  prior  reports.  GAO  has  called  far  norv  focused  ntssaoa  — f"****  for  die  DOE 
part  of  our  respcaae  to  (he  Gtlvia  Task  Force.  w«  wm  are  devetopiog  a  tfrategic  mis 


As 


however,  of  on*  StmsgK  Ahgameot  sod  DownsiziBg  hbtutivv.  wAadk  will  reduce  DOE  coqilayiiieBC  by 


See  comment  2. 


RjdMT  than  ccamcndinc  taese  ef&rts.  the  repeat  lUlcs  dm  even  wiih  dieM  mUtfivcs  'DOE  has  link 

no  ass<rsncc-wc  kziow  thai  no  titenittvt  spproacfa  can  provide  thai  aastrsoce  other. 
Ccrtaody  a  raDdom  lanphng  of  3t  mdrvidBals  OB  selectiTe  taanes.  ruch  as  prneiMad  D  your  report,  cam 
poBsd>)y  yield  wimhii  asatnoDca  about  the  beat  method  far  perfamag  die  DepsrtBcai's  Baaauas.  TK 


•  OwCottactRcftrmhiitiJlivewaalhefcaullof  dtDusaBdsofkasictf'axeDsefbciagBoatfractiiig 

•  Owr  tvnem  of  the  DOE  Uboralones  was  dg  rcpdl  of  a  yeg-toag  stady  <h«ag  whcfa  a 
Tadi  Farm,  beaded  by  Bob  GaKia  of  MaioroU.  lac.  reoavad  over  100  detailed  b 
one  ihM  doae  doaa  visits  to  the  DOE  labs. 


See  comment  1 , 


•    The  report  oftfae  Task  Force  oaSimegicEDerfyiUtD-iaGhidngiu  two  vohnn  of  detailed 
aaaesannns  of  each  Bi^flr  DOE  tmarfy  pcognm  Md  tactnotogy  t>--a  pertaapt  ifae  noai 

wott  seniar  Mcrgy  experts  ia  the  ruion.  aodcr  the  ChauBSDafag>  sf  Darad  Yergn,  prcsadeai  of 

ffl«»^>fi^ii«g  oB  theae  aaa^  mdertalangi  lo  findHiieaiaDy  improve  ifae  efBciency  sod  efiediveness  of  the 
DBpamucui.  your  study  stales  that  'Allfaougb  DOE  has  bc^M  several  renveotiaa  eOortS-.to  uoprove 

rMfemnB  wwlaesaes.  the  Dcpartneal  assnuca  due  edstiog  OMSians  are  stil  vdid  and  ire 
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See  comment  3. 


See  comment  4. 


See  comment  1 . 


See  comment  5. 


best  m<ragedb>-IX>E"  This  it  simply  not  cotnct;wth«ve  nude  00  sudtassun^tioas  Indeed,  the 

Departracm  hu  led  the  dci»itc  t>bcmi  pnvationg  DOE  functions  aod  ocsuolidating  the  focvu  of  our  work- 


Ahhoug^  yoar  report  tUUa  that  "many  lawmaker"  are  serkwaK  c 
fimctiaQS  such  as  Ibe  Power  Marketing  Acfcmoistntions  (PMAs). ' 


e  would  potnl  out  that 


•  It  vna  the  Dqianroeni  that  proposed  pnvatmng  three  of  the  PMAs  md  creating  a  gcvenuncnt 
coiporatioo  to  run  the  Boooeville  Power  Adimmstraiioa,  and  it  was  this  Admuustntioo  that  suboutted 
the  legislamm  to  Coogreas  to  onpteneai  these  actiou; 

•  It  was  te  DcpartmoU  that  proposed  prrvatizing  the  Naval  Pctrokum  and  OQ  Shale  Reserves,  and 

•  h  was  tlK  DcpaitDOit  that  proposed  scveruig  the  Fedo-aJ  EiKrgy  Regulatory  ConumssiOD  from  DOE 

Tbese  bkJ  other  refisnn  actxns  initiaud  during  the  past  two  yean  will  resuh  mSM  1  bilbon  m  savings  by  the 
year  2000,  while  eofajncing  tlw  itntcgic  focus  of  tfchc  Dcpartme&t  and  anpravtDgtheperfcnnanceofoiir 
inifTiq«T   Asnmnng  the  C<ngren  acts  on  the  legislaaoa  which  wc  luvr  tubnuttsd  to  pmatuc  and 
restmctue  aevcnl  functxxis  that  prevently  arc  wilhm  the  DcpartoicDt.  b>'  tbe  year  2000  our  e(i4)loyntoit 
fevtli  will  have  dropped  from  the  cuneat  level  of  approximately  2Q.6D0  to  10,100 

CoUectivet)',  die  Oqurtmea'a  refono  mitubves  have  put  DOE  oo  a  oomplaely  difEmsil  budgetary  aikd 
ir'anafBTK*^  tnf*r^  *■"  ^Ti«wiH  «t  iKf  h<-gifmmg  nf  Thit  Ai^mHtrtinn  The  final  budget  of  the  Buib 
Admimstratun  prtigected  that  DOE  spending  would  reach  S22  3  btlLoD  to  FY  1998    Today,  die  Cliaioo 
Admmixnuoo  1)  projecting  n  FY  199S  budget  for  DOE  of  SIS  2  bdhon-AreductiODof  $7  1  btUionfrom 
the  Buih  AdmuunratKn  cstimales    Between  1995  and  1998  ilaEc  our  Admiautr«ian  plana  to  q>eBd  S18  3 
biiboci  less  on  tbe  DOE  budget  than  was  projected  by  the  Bioh  Athntaistrctuin. 

as  ts  bong  dcmoostrated  through  major  productivity  unfrovematts  and  cosKuttBg  lo  <Mr  EnvmuBBOita] 
Mmagsmit  propam  Wc  have  not  assumed  that  DOE  is  the  best  kxMtux  m  govemmeat  to  perfann  wr 
nnonal  aectfrty.  caeigy  raarch.  envinxuneaUl  ckaiup.  wai  batic  soenoe  mmiops   RjUxv.  wc  believe  that 
wc  have  ^c^wo  thai  we  can  poUonn  these  mberent  govenonem  re^onsibilities  better  than  tbrongh  any 
altenutive  orgJBU^atJOoal  arrwigeinenl    While  we  wdcame  oomtructivc  propoub  oo  how  these  mittiow 
could  be  perfarmed  betUr.  wc  have  not  yet  accn  a  plan  that  would  meet  such  a  goal 

Fmally,  wc  are  tooccmed  about  the  nuslwding  aid  tnaccur«c  deso^Kiciti  of  die  DOE  onssicns  dial  ve 
foiaid  tfarou^iout  yow  report.  The  liatingtof  past  andctvrcnl  aassuDB  andprioitiesaf  the  Departnifiit 
convey  only  a  rudmoUry  undoitandmg  of  the  scope  of  activitiea  underway  withm  (Mt  nunion  areai  The 
npan  Males  lh«  'loeuc  oducatiao"  ls  a  new  mission  at  the  Department  While  saence  educjtwo  may  be  ■ 
■nportltf  denvKive  activity  to  ou  cnonnom  P  *' 0  mvcstments,  n  certainly  is  not  ■  new  activity,  end  at  ooly 
0  3  partem  of  tbe  Depanmem's  budget,  we  qucuion  how  ihu  could  be  caosxkred  ■  'tnissrao  *  Tbe 
DcpvlnBDi's  watt  ckaoup  nusstoo  is  fcferred  to  in  the  rrport  as  EawooDeni,  Safety  and  Health,  yd  AcK 
are  voy  (h£Ecrcnl  bnctHOi    the  farmer  mvotves  addrtasmg  die  ck«wp  legacy  of  weapons  productiOB,  the 
laMr  iBvdves  wvtff  ar^  pubbc  heahh  atvl  safety    Partxulvty  angmaCic  is  die  report'i  statenent  that  (he 
Dep«tmail  is  defiomg  new  rolca  fv  itsr-lf  in  "science  policy,*  m  if  tfaa  were  a  musion  activity 

Agnn,  we  rcpc!  ih«  the  A^  report  does  not  oOa  a  marc  aopliif^xaied  and  subctastive  analyn   Akhcwgh 
tlw  dftTuffWTi  pwporu  to  provide  a  franieworit  far  rcstnnunng  DOE  snd  lU  muswns,  the  raDdom  tsnpbng 
of  oprnm  leaden  (moatly  frnc  ifac  oxrgy  field),  die  faihn  to  tifce  adequate  accoirt  of  refams  offrcndy 
ndffway  m.  the  Dcpamnent,  and  the  sunphstic  and  inccnplcte  desolation  of  DOE  mtssMBS  wcakai  Ae 
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See  comment  5. 


▼■tuc  of  this  npatt  u  i  frvnewort  for  additxxul  chingn  «t  the  OqMrtmeiiL 

We  tfmo^  recanuncnd  thg  yoo  addrets  these  deficiaiaea  before  the  report  is  issued  in  iti  final  fomi  Ifthc 
report  reUuni  a  hesvy  idiance  en  the  opmioDJ  of  I  select  group  of  tndividuAb,  then  \M  reccoime^ 
R-strwy  lhe*e  mdividiuli— tiace  your  cuTrart  data  ii  more  thsi  one  year  old   In  addnion,  we  believe  these 
tndivduab  should  be  asked  aboul  their  rajmliartty  with  the  maoy  reforms  that  have  been  tnstmited  &t  the 
DepartiauB  over  the  past  two  yean,  and  that  they  be  a&ked  lo  address  in  char  CDlirety  the  complex  trade-oGb 
aad  policy  tnues  that  necessarily  accompany  any  rcorggii  rational  plan  for  the  Department   Without  such 

uraadamopimansoanccmuifdM  possible  transfer  of  DOE  ftoictions  to  other  agtnac*  are  not  of 
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CooiBenla  Fran  the  Department  of  Energy 


The  following  are  gao's  comments  on  the  Department  of  Energy's  letter 
dated  June  22,  1995. 


/"i  4  pv  p/-j,YirYiprif  c  ^-  ^''''  intent  in  this  report  is  to  show  how  doe's  changing  missions  and 

priorities  over  time  require  a  fundamental  reassessment  of  its  missions 
and  structure.  We  did  not  set  out  to  develop  specific  options  for  doe. 
Resolving  internal  issues  without  first  evaluating  and  achieving  consensus 
on  missions  is  not  the  best  approach  to  restructuring  doe.  This  report 
provides  a  framework  to  assess  alternatives — drawn  substantially  from  a 
former  doe  advisory  panel — and  points  to  the  need  for  a  govemmentwide 
approach  to  restructuring  doe. 

Our  putpose  in  surveying  former  doe  executives  and  experts  was  to  focus 
on  fundamental  issues  related  to  missions  and  structure.  Almost  all  of  our 
respondents  had  substantial  knowledge  of  doe's  operations,  either  as 
contractors,  advisers,  or  long-tune  observers  of  doe's  performance.  We  did 
not  ask  respondents  to  comment  on  the  Department's  management 
reforms. 

Officials  directly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  doe's  Strategic  Alignment 
and  Downsizing  Initiative — the  Department's  msyor  restructuring  reform 
effort — advised  us  that  they  assumed  existing  doe  missions  were  still  valid. 
They  did  not,  as  part  of  the  analysis  conducted  for  the  Initiative, 
fundamentally  reassess  missions  or  evaluate  alternatives  to  accomplish 
them.  Furthermore,  we  are  aware  of  no  evidence  to  support  doe's 
contention  that  it  can  perform  iiUierent  government  responsibilities 
"better  than  through  any  alternative  organizational  arrangement" 

2.  We  agree  that  reforms  underway  at  doe  are  important  and  impressive 
efforts.  The  draft  report  that  doe  reviewed  discussed  these  reforms.  We 
described  some  of  doe's  reforms  as  "important  areas  where  marked 
improvements  could  greatly  increase  doe's  ability  to  better  manage  its 
diverse  missions  more  effectively." 

We  have  updated  our  report  to  include  the  additional  reforms  doe 
mentions,  ^edfically  the  Galvin  Task  Force  on  the  national  laboratories 
and  the  Yergin  Task  Force  on  Strategic  Energy  rad  (which  was  completed 
after  our  draft  was  prepared). 

We  agree  with  doe's  characterization  of  these  reforms  for  what  they  are: 
"nmjor  undertakings  to  fundamentally  improve  the  efficiency  and 
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effectiveness  of  the  Department."  However,  according  to  our  examination 
of  the  reform  efforts,  although  they  were  designed  to  improve  operations, 
they  did  not  entail  a  fundamental  reevaluation  of  doe's  nussions. 

3.  DOE  correctly  points  to  proposals  it  initiated  for  privatizing  power 
marketing  administrations,  the  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Reserves, 
and  separating  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  from  doe. 
However,  these  proposals  were  products  of  the  Strategic  Alignment  and 
Downsizing  Initiative,  whose  activities  appeared  to  center  on  streamlining 
existing  operations.  Senior  advisers  to  the  Secretary  and  officials  directly 
responsible  for  the  leadership  of  this  Initiative  told  us  that  as  part  of  the 
Initiative,  they  did  not  fundamentally  reassess  missions  or  evaluate 
alternatives  to  accompbsh  them.  More  importantly,  as  we  pointed  out, 
while  the  reforms  are  useful  and  needed,  they  do  not  address  fundamental 
decisions  about  doe's  missions.  Only  the  Congress  working  with  the 
administration  can  decide  which  missions  are  still  needed  and  how  best  to 
implement  them. 

4.  doe's  plan  to  reduce  its  staff  by  27  percent  while  simultaneously 
achieving  billions  in  productivity  savings  is  a  very  ambitious  undertaking. 
We  certaitJy  applaud  these  and  other  efforts  at  budgetary  savings  and 
reform.  However,  the  impact  of  dramatic  changes  in  the  budgets  of  its 
missions,  especially  reduced  staff,  is  highly  uncertain.  According  to  the 
information  contained  in  doe's  Strategic  Aligrunent  and  Downsizing 
Irutiative  and  other  sources,  it  is  unclear  whether  doe  will  be  truly 
msmaging  its  missions  with  fewer  resources  or  performing  fewer  nussions 
to  achieve  its  budgetary  goals. 

5.  We  use  "missions"  to  describe  the  many  diverse  activities  conducted  by 
DOE.  While  "science  education"  is  an  activity  that  receives  a  small  budget, 
doe  lists  it  as  one  of  five  "goals"  in  its  Science  and  Technology  business 
line.  DOE  engages  in  many  important  activities  not  necessarily  associated 
with  large  budgetary  amounts — energy  policy  being  but  one. 

In  our  budgetary  chart  (see  fig.  1. 1),  we  included  the  cleanup  of  nuclear 
waste  within  environment,  safety,  and  health  activities  to  limit  the  list  to 
broad  categories.  We  have  corrected  the  reference  to  "science  policy"  as 
"science  education." 

6.Resurveying  the  experts  would  serve  little  useful  purpose  because  doe  is 
essentially  the  same  now  as  it  was  when  we  conducted  our  survey.  Its 
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missions  and  structures  have  not  changed  nor  have  its  nuuor  refonns  been 
substantially  implemented. 
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Development  Division 
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Diane  Raynes,  Senior  EXraluator 
Fran  A.  Featherston,  Survey  Researcher 
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Related  GAO  Products 


Department  of  Ekiergy:  Alternatives  for  CTearer  Missions  and  Better 
Management  at  the  National  Laboratories  (GA(yr-RCED-9&-i28,  Mar.  9,  1995). 

Nuclear  Wetqions  Complex:  Elstablishing  a  National  Risk-Based  Strategy 
for  geaniq)  (gao/t-rced-96-i20,  Mar.  6, 1995). 

Department  of  EInergy:  National  I^orities  Needed  for  Meeting 
EInvironmental  Agreements  (gao/rcedw-i,  Mar.  3,  1995). 

Department  of  EInergy:  Research  and  Agency  Missions  Need  Reevaluating 
(GACvr-RCEi>«-i05,  Feb.  13, 1995). 

Department  of  EInergy:  National  Laboratories  Need  CTearer  Missions  and 
Better  Management  (gao/rced-96-io,  Jan.  27,  1995). 

Department  of  EInergy:  Need  to  Reevaluate  Its  Role  and  Missions 
(gao/trced-95-86,  Jan.  18,  1995). 

Department  of  EInergy:  Management  Changes  Needed  to  Expand  Use  of 
Innovative  Cleanup  Technologies  (gao/rced-94-206,  Aug.  10, 1994). 

Dq)artment  of  EInergy:  Challenges  to  Implementing  Contract  Reform 

(GAO/RCEI>«4-150,  Mar.  24,  1994). 

doe's  National  Laboratories:  Adopting  New  Missions  and  Managing 
Elffectively  Pose  Significant  Challenges  (gao/t-rced-94-ii3,  Feb.  3, 1994). 

Financial  Management  EInergy's  Material  Financial  Management 
Weaknesses  Require  Corrective  Action  (gao/aimd-93-29,  Sept  30,  1993). 

Department  of  Energy:  Management  Problems  Require  a  Long-Term 
Commitment  to  Change  (gao/rced-w-tz,  Aug.  31,  1993). 

Ekiergy  Policy  Changes  Needed  to  Make  National  EInergy  Planning  More 
Useful  (gao/rced-93-29,  Apr.  27, 1993). 

Energy  Management  High-Risk  Area  Requires  Fundamental  Change 
(GAO/T-RCED-9S-7,  Feb.  17,  1993). 

Nuclear  Weapons  Complex:  Issues  Surrounding  Consolidating  Los  Alamos 
and  livermore  National  Laboratories  (aA(yr-RCED-92-e8,  Sept  24, 1992). 
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Department  of  Energy:  Better  Information  Resources  Management  Needed 
to  Accomplish  Missions  (GACViMTEC-e2-53,  Sept  29, 1992). 

High-Risk  Series:  Department  of  Energy  Contract  Management  (gao«rw«, 
Dec.  1992). 
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United  States 

General  Accoonting  OEHce 

Wasidngton,  D.C.  20548 


Hesonrces,  Conunnnlty,  and 
Economic  Development  Division 

B-I70004 

January  27, 1995 

TYie  Honorable  Hazel  R.  O'Leajy 
The  Secretary  of  Energy 

Dear  Madam  Secretary: 

Tius  review  of  the  national  laboratories  is  part  of  our  general  management  review  of  the 
Department  of  Ekiergy.  The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  assess  the  Department's  management, 
analyze  problems  and  determine  their  underlying  causes,  and  identify  ways  of  improving 
departmental  management  processes  and  structures. 

This  report  contains  recommendations  to  you  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Department's  multiprogram  iiational  laboratories.  As  you  know,  31  U.S.C.  720  requires  the  head 
of  a  federal  agency  to  submit  a  written  statement  of  the  actions  taken  on  our  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govenunental  Affairs  and  the  House  Ck>mmittee  on  Government 
Reform  and  Oversight  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  and  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  with  the  agency's  first  request  for  appropriations  made 
more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  interested  congressional  committees  and 
subcommittees;  individual  Members  of  Congress;  and  other  interested  parties.  We  will  also 
make  copies  available  to  others  upon  request 

Please  contact  me  on  (202)  612-3841  if  you  have  any  questions.  M^uor  contributors  to  this  report 
are  listed  in  appendix  IV. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Victor  S.  Rezendes 
Director,  Energy  and 
Science  Issues 
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Executive  Summary 


Purpose 


The  Department  of  Ekiergy's  (doe)  multiprogram  national  laboratories 
have  made  vital  contributions  to  the  nation's  defense  and  civilian  science 
and  technology  efforts.  Now,  these  laboratories  face  many  changes  as  the 
nation  redefines  its  defense  requirements  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and 
encounters  increasing  global  competition  in  technology.  These  changes 
have  raised  questions  about  whether  the  laboratories  are  focusing  their 
resources  on  the  most  important  national  priorities  and  are  managed  as 
effectively  as  possible. 

As  part  of  a  general  management  review  of  doe,  gag,  with  assistance  from 
a  panel  of  experts,  assessed  the  laboratories'  current  and  future  missions 
and  doe's  management  of  the  laboratories. 


Background 


doe's  laboratories  have  combined  annual  budgets  of  about  $6  billion  and 
over  50,000  employees,  doe  estimates  that  it  has  invested  over  $100  billion 
in  the  laboratories  over  the  past  20  years.  Most  of  the  laboratories  were 
established  during  or  just  after  Wortd  War  II  as  part  of  the  Manhattan 
Project,  which  developed  the  world's  first  atomic  bombs.  The  laboratories 
have  since  expanded  their  missions  to  encompass  civilian  research  and 
development  in  many  disciplines — bom  high-energy  physics  to  advanced 
computing — at  facilities  located  throughout  the  nation.  The  laboratories 
support  DOE  programs  and  address  national  needs  in  science  and 
technology.  ix>e  owns  the  laboratories  but  contracts  with  universities  and 
private-sector  organizations  for  their  management  and  operatioa 


Results  in  Brief 


doe's  laboratories  do  not  have  dearly  defined  missions  that  focus  their 
considerable  resources  on  accomplishing  the  Department's  changing 
objectives  and  national  priorities.  As  the  manager  of  this  important 
research  and  technology  network,  doe  has  not  coordinated  these 
laboratories'  efforts  to  solve  national  problems  but  has  nuuiaged  each 
laboratoty  on  a  program-by-program  basis.  As  a  result,  doe  has 
underutilized  the  laboratories'  special  talents  to  tackle  complex, 
cross-cutting  issues,  and  the  laboratories  may  not  be  prepared  to  meet 
future  expectations.  Although  government  advisory  groups  have 
recommended  in  the  past  that  doe  redefine  the  laboratories'  missions  to 
meet  changes  in  conditions  and  national  priorities,  doe  has  not  acted  on 
these  recommendations,  doe  recently  developed  a  Strategic  Plan  intended 
to  integrate  its  missions  and  programs  in  five  m^Oor  areas,  but  questions 
remain  about  the  Department's  ability  to  lead  the  laboratories  into  the 
future. 
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doe's  day-to-day  management  of  the  laboratories — perceived  as  costly  and 
ineCBdent  by  laboratory  managers — inhibits  the  achievement  of  a 
productive  working  relationship  between  the  laboratories  and  doe  that  is 
necessary  if  the  laboratories  are  to  move  successfully  into  new  mission 
areas.  Both  laboratory  and  doe  managers  believe  that  more  realistic  and 
consistent  priorities  are  needed  to  accomplish  the  growing  oversight  and 
administrative  requirements  placed  on  the  laboratories  in  recent  years. 


Principal  Findings 


Laboratories  Need  Clear 
and  Coordinated  Missions 


Over  the  past  decade,  several  government  advisory  groups  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  doe  to  clarify  Oxe  laboratories'  missions.  Recent 
events — including  dramatic  changes  in  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  demand 
for  technology  to  solve  massive  environmental  problems,  and  the  growing 
international  competition  facing  U.S.  industry — have  brought  this  need 
into  even  sharper  focus.  Taxpayers  have  invested  heavily  in  the 
laboratories,  and  DOE  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  this  investment  is 
properly  focused  on  national  priorities. 


The  laboratories'  missions  are  set  forth  as  broad  goals  and  activity 
statements  rather  than  as  a  coordinated  set  of  objectives  with  specific 
implementation  strategies  for  bringing  together  the  individual  and 
collective  strengths  of  the  laboratories  to  meet  departmental  and  national 
priorities.  Faced  with  a  "loss  of  coherence  and  foctis"  at  the  laboratories, 
as  a  1992  energy  advisory  group  reported,  doe  has  failed  to  develop  a 
coordinated  and  shared  'Vision"  for  them.  Laboratory  managers  fear  that 
the  lack  of  proper  departmental  direction  is  compromising  both  their 
effectiveness  in  meeting  traditional  missions  and  their  ability  to  achieve 
new  national  priorities. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  while  ix>E  manages  the  laboratories  program  by 
program,  it  does  not  also  manage  them  as  a  diversified  research  system. 
This  approach  prevents  the  laboratories  fitun  fully  capitalizing  on  one  of 
their  great  strengths — combining  multidisdplinary  talents  to  solve 
complex,  cross-cutting  issues.  For  example,  research  on  preventing 
weapons  proliferation  requires  combining  expertise  in  nonproliferalion 
and  weapons  design — activities  that  are  carried  out  by  different 
laboratories  and  managed  by  different  assistant  secretaries.  The 
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laboratories  believe  that  better  linkages  are  also  needed  among  the  energy 
conservation,  fossil  fuel,  and  nuclear  energy  research  areas. 

The  need  for  a  mechanism  to  facilitate  cross-program  coordination  has 
been  dted  by  past  advisory  groups  and  by  gao.  doe  did  create  the  OfBce  of 
Laboratory  Management  to  coordinate  the  interests  of  the  various  program 
ofBces  that  interact  with  the  laboratories.  However,  the  change  was  not 
implemented,  and  the  existing  office  lacks  the  authority  to  resolve 
disputes  among  program  offices  and  reports  through  two  chains  of 
command  below  the  Secretary — an  arrangement  that  does  not  promote 
effective  interaction  between  doe  and  the  laboratories. 

DOE  created  an  Advisory  Board  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the 
National  Laboratories,  giving  the  Secretary  another  opportunity  to  chart  a 
course  for  the  future  of  the  laboratories.  The  task  force,  whose  report  is 
due  in  February  1995,  could  set  the  foundation  for  developing  clear  and 
coordinated  missions  for  the  laboratory  network.  The  success  of  the  task 
force's  efforts  will  depend,  in  large  measure,  on  the  extent  to  which  doe's 
leaders  are  now  able — as  they  have  been  unable  in  the  past — to  achieve 
consensus  among  the  laboratories,  doe,  and  the  Congress  on  fiiture 
missior\s  for  the  luitional  laboratories. 


DOE's  Management 
Inhibits  Accomplishment 
of  the  Laboratories' 
Missions 


Laboratory  maiuigers  view  doe's  day-to-day  man^ement  as  costly  and 
unproductive  in  meeting  the  laboratories'  missions.  Tensior^s  between 
laboratory  and  doe  executives  may  also  be  impeding  progress  toward 
reaching  a  shared  vision  of  the  laboratories'  future.  Laboratory  maruigers 
have  characterized  doe  as  a  micromanager  in  many  areas,  especially  in 
overseeing  the  laboratories'  compliance  with  expanding  administrative 
requirements. 

Coping  with  the  new  requirements  that  have  accompanied  doe's  growing 
oversight  responsibilities  is,  according  to  many  of  the  laboratory  managers 
we  contacted,  a  maioT  burden  that  not  only  increases  the  costs  of  research 
but  also  diverts  attention  from  it  Although  laboratory  managers  recognize 
the  importance  of  meeting  enviroiunental,  safety,  and  health  goals,  they 
e}q>ect  DOE  to  set  priorities  for  their  administrative  activities  and  to  help 
them  "Ijalance"  their  reqx>nsibiUties  in  the  areas  of  research  and 
adntinistration. 

DOE  and  other  agencies  conduct  as  many  as  400  reviews  annually  at  some 
laboratories,  according  to  laboratory  sources.  One  laboratory  manager 
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calculated  that  there  was  more  than  one  oversight  review  a  day  in  his 
program.  Laboratory  managers  are  concerned  about  the  time  required  to 
prepare  for  oversight  reviews  and  the  loss  of  the  best  researchers'  time 
during  reviews.  Another  manager  told  gag  that  he  spends  as  much  as 
40  percent  of  his  working  time  on  oversight  matters.  Many  laboratory 
managers  expressed  concern  because  they  are  held  accountable  for 
requirements  that  do  not  i4>ply  to  research  laboratories  and  do  not 
differentiate  between  generic  and  ^edfic  problems. 

Laboratoiy  managers  also  worry  that  rising  research  costs — fueled  by  the 
growing  costs  of  complying  with  administrative  requirements — may  be 
limiting  the  ability  of  the  laboratories  to  compete  for  opportunities  to 
conduct  research  sponsored  by  industry  and  other  government  agencies. 
This  limitation  could,  in  turn,  diminish  the  ability  of  the  laboratories  to 
build  partnerships  with  industry — the  key  to  the  success  of  their 
commercial  technology  mission. 

DOE  has  begun  to  institute  contract  reform  efforts,  doe  believes  that  these 
efforts,  e^edally  the  planned  use  of  performance  measures  to  guide  and 
evaluate  laboratory  activities,  will  form  a  basis  for  a  more  productive 
management  approach  that  better  integrates  the  laboratories'  mission 
goals  with  administrative  requirements. 


Recommendations 


GAG  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Ekxergy,  on  the  basis  of  the 
management  issues  raised  in  this  report,  evaluate  alternatives  for 
managing  the  laboratories  that  more  fully  support  th :;  achievement  of  clear 
and  coordinated  missions,  including  strengthening  the  Department's  OfBce 
of  Laboratory  Management. 


Matter  for 

Congressional 

Consideration 


If  DGE  is  unable  to  refocus  the  laboratories'  missions  and  develop  a 
management  approach  consistent  with  these  new  missions,  the  Congress 
may  wish  to  consider  alternatives  to  the  present  DOE-laboratory 
relationship.  Such  alternatives  might  include  placing  the  laboratories 
under  the  control  of  different  agencies  or  creating  a  separate  structure  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  developing  a  consensus  on  the  laboratories'  missions. 


\gency  Comments 


DOE  believes  that  the  new  strategic  planning  process  that  it  put  in  place  in 
1994,  together  with  the  task  force's  upcomirxg  report  on  the  future  of  the 
laboratories,  will  address  many  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  report  llie 
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agency  also  believes  that  its  new  contract  reform  efforts,  emphasizing  the 
use  of  performance  measures  to  evaluate  the  laboratories,  will  result  in  a 
more  balanced  management  approach,  doe  commented  that  these 
initiatives  should  be  better  reflected  in  gao's  report  gao  believes  that  the 
initiatives,  when  implemented,  have  the  potential  to  substantially 
strengthen  the  agency's  overall  management  capabilities.  However,  GAG 
also  notes  that  past  doe  reforms — including  calls  by  previous  task  forces 
for  claiilying  the  laboratories'  missions  and  prior  efforts  at  contract 
reform — have  not  always  led  to  significant  change,  gag  has  updated  its 
report  to  reflect  the  agency's  initiatives. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 


The  Department  of  Energy  (doe)  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  nation's 
largest  and  most  impressive  scientific  facilities.  The  agency's  nine  national 
muldprogram  laboratories  employ  more  than  50,000  people  and  have 
annual  operating  budgets  that  exceed  $6  billion,  doe  estimates  that  more 
than  $100  biUion  has  been  invested  in  the  laboratories  over  the  past  20 
years.'  The  laboratories'  work  covers  many  scientific  areas — firom 
high-energy  physics  to  advanced  computing — at  facilities  located 
throughout  the  nation.  Although  doe  owns  the  laboratories,  it  contracts 
with  universities  and  private-sector  organizations  for  their  management 
and  operation — a  practice  that  has  made  the  laboratories  more  attractive 
to  scientists  and  engineers.  The  laboratory  contractors  and  doe  form 
unique  partnerships  at  each  site,  but  the  Department  remains  re^>onsible 
for  providing  the  laboratories  with  their  missions  and  overall  direction,  as 
well  as  for  giving  them  specific  direction  to  meet  both  program  and 
'  administrative  goals. 


Laboratories  Provide 
Unique  Research  and 
Development 
Capabilities 


The  laboratories  provide  the  nation  with  unique  research  and  developmen' 
(RAD)  capabilities.  Specifically,  the  laboratories 

enable  researchers  to  work  on  complex,  interdisciplinaiy  problems  that 

dominate  current  science  and  technology, 

permit  the  study  of  large-scale,  high-risk  problems  that  would  be  difficult 

for  industry  or  imiversities  to  undertake;  and 

provide  unique  research  facilities  for  universities  and  industry  to  use  while 

serving  as  focal  points  for  research  consortia. 


doe's  laboratories  have  made  wide-ranging  contributioivs  to  defense  and 
civilian  technologies.  For'example,  the  laboratories  have  long  produced 
and  £4>plied  nuclear  isotopes  now  used  in  thousands  of  diagnostic  medical 
procedures  daily.  Safer  cars  and  planes  have  evolved  using  computer 
crash  simulation  software  developed  at  one  laboratory.  In  1994,  the 
laboratories'  technological  achievements  received  25  of  the  100  prestigious 
"TtAD  100  Awards'  given  armually  by  had  Magazine  for  the  year's  most 
technologically  significant  products.  Appendix  I  contains  information  on 
the  sta£Sng  and  funding,  as  well  as  the  contractor  and  programmatic 
emphases,  at  each  laboratory. 


'doe  ts  also  responsible  for  several 'single  puipose'labontortea  These  faculties  concentnite  tot  a 
paiticular  piogram  area  or  were  created  to  pursue  a  single  issue  Although  these  smaller  laboratories 
are  part  of  DOE's  national  laboratory  networt,  we  focused  our  attention  on  the  nine  multjprograin 
laboratories  that  dominate  DOE's  science  and  technolo(y  activities  and  budget  r 
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Laboratories'  Missions 
Have  Evolved 


When  DOE  was  created  in  1977,  it  inherited  the  national  laboratories  with  a 
management  structure  that  had  evolved  from  the  Worid  War  n  "Manhattan 
Project,"  whose  mission  was  to  design  and  build  the  world's  first  atomic 
bombs.  From  this  lurfionai  security  mission,  the  laboratories  generated 
expertise  that  initially  developed  nuclear  power  as  an  energy  source.  The 
laboratories'  missions  broadened  in  1967,  when  the  Congress  recogiuzed 
their  role  in  conducting  environmental  as  well  as  public  health  and 
safety-related  research  and  development  In  1971,  the  Congress  again 
expanded  the  laboratories'  role,  permitting  them  to  conduct  nonnuclear 
energy  research  and  development  During  the  1980s,  the  Congress  enacted 
laws  to  stimulate  the  transfer  of  technology  from  the  laboratories  to  U.S. 
industry,  doe  estimates  that  over  the  past  20  years,  the  nation  has  invested 
more  than  $100  billion  in  the  laboratories. 

The  1990s  have  brought  the  most  dramatic  changes  affecting  the 
multiprogram  laboratories,  including  the  followiixg. 

The  Soviet  Union's  collapse  has  reduced  the  nuclear  arms  race,  raisiitg 
questions  about  the  need  to  maintain  three  separate  weapons  laboratories. 
The  weapons  laboratories,  facing  reduced  funding  in  nuclear  weapons 
research,  have  diversified  their  work  in  order  to  maintain  their  preeminent 
talent  and  facilities. 

Expectations  are  growing  that  all  laboratories  can  and  should  help    • 
improve  the  nation's  economic  competitiveness  by  working  with  industry 
to  develop  commercial  technologies. 

As  the  laboratories  have  aged,  concerns  have  arisen  about  their  ability  to 
maintain  their  skills  in  weapons  programs.  Migor  investments  will  be 
needed  to  provide  up-to-date  facilities  and  attract  younger  scientists. 
.   In  light  of  the  general  budget  austerity  facing  the  federal  government,  a    , 
stable  funding  environment  is  no  longer  guaranteed,  and  the  laboratories 
will  increasing  need  to  show  useful  results. 

These  and  other  forces  have  accelerated  the  laboratories'  diversification 
from  defense  and  nuclear  research.  For  example,  the  nuclear  weapons 
laboratories— Los  Alamos,  Sandia,  and  Lawrence  Livermore— although 
created  to  design,  develop,  and  test  nuclear  weapons,  now  devote  less 
than  half  of  their  budgete  to  work  on  nuclear  weapons.  While  these 
laboratories  have  been  affected  most  dramatically  by  recent  geopolitical 
changes,  all  doe  laboratories  have  been  influenced  by  recent  events  and 
are  redirecting  their  priorities. 
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The  federal  government  owns  the  facilities  and  grounds  of  the  laboratories 
and  funds  the  woric  but  has  relied  on  contractors  to  manage  and  operate 
them.  These  contracts  generally  run  for  5  years;  however,  some  of  the 
laboratories  have  been  run  by  the  same  contractor  for  decades,  even  since 
their  inception  in  the  early  1940s.  The  laboratories'  history  of  relative 
autonomy  in  daily  research  and  operational  management  has  led  to 
concerns  about  their  business  practices  as  well  as  their  attention  to 
environmental,  safety,  and  health  issues. 


Objectives,  Scope, 
and  Methodology 


The  objective  of  this  report  was  to  identify  and  examine  the  principal 
issues  affecting  the  laboratories'  missions  and  doe's  {^iproach  to 
laboratory  management  The  Congress  has  expressed  considerable 
interest  in  these  topics  over  the  years,  and  our  prior  work  at  the 
laboratories,  as  well  as  other  studies,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
laboratories'  missions  and  management  are  key  concerns.  This  work  was 
carried  out  as  part  of  our  general  management  review  of  the  Department 
of  Energy. 


Our  work  focused  on  doe's  nine  multiprogram  laboratories  because  of 
their  size  and  importance  as  national  science  and  technology  resources. 
We  selected  laboratory  staff  to  interview  by  asking  each  laboratory  to 
identify  five  programs  that  best  represented  its  current  contzibutions  and 
future  capabilities.  (App.  Q  contains  the  list  of  programs  the  laboratories 
identified.)  From  these  programs,  we  selected  three  for  assessment  This 
approach  allowed  us  to  examine  both  the  strengths  as  well  as  the 
weaknesses  of  the  laboratories.  When  collecting  information,  we  strove  to 
identify  and  assess  mission  and  management  issues  fit>m  the  experience  of 
the  laboratory  managers  reqx>nsible  for  directing  the  programs  we  had 
selected.  Our  work  also  focused  on  each  laboratory's  technology  transfer 
activities  because  of  the  increased  national  emphasis  on  using  the 
laboratories  to  enhance  U.S.  technological  competitiveness. 

We  collected  information  about  the  laboratories'  missions  and 
management  fix>m  multiple  sources  with  direct  knowledge  of  these  issues. 
At  the  laboratories,  we  interviewed  managers  who  were  responsible  for 
the  research  programs  we  had  chosen.  We  also  held  discussions  with 
laboratoiy  directors,  senior  officials  req>onsible  for  technology  transfer 
activities,  and  contractor  representatives.  At  doe,  we  interviewed  program 
managers — Washington-based  executives  responsible  for  the  research 
programs  we  had  selected  at  the  laboratories — and  doe  field  office 
managers,  who  oversee  the  Department's  contractors  at  the  laboratories. 
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To  validate  and  refine  our  findings,  we  conducted  two  focus  groiq>s.  The 
first  groiq>,  which  met  with  our  staff  in  Chicago,  consisted  of  one  program 
manager  from  each  of  the  nine  laboratories.  A  second  group,  comprising 
program  maitagers  fittm  doe  headquarters,  met  with  our  staff  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

To  obtain  independent  views  about  the  laboratories'  missions  and 
management,  we  interviewed  experts  and  industry  representatives  who 
were  not  associated  with  the  laboratories.  In  addition,  the  National 
Academy  of  PubUc  Adminislzation  assisted  us  in  convening  a  panel  of 
experts  with  backgrounds  in  (1)  managing  research  in  government  and 
industry  and  (2)  science  and  technology  policy.  Table  1  lists  the  panelists 
and  their  relevant  professional  experience. 
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Tabto  1:  GAO'»  P»n«>  ol  Enrgy  EKpwtt 


Lewis  Branscomb,  Chair 


Albert  Pratt  Public  Service  Professor.  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  Harvard  University;  Director,  Science,  Technology, 
and  Public  Policy  Program. 

Formerly:  Vice  President  and  Chief  Scientist.  IBM;  Director, 
Islational  Bureau  of  Standards;  Chairman,  National  Science  Board. 


Distinguished  Fellow.  Council  on  Competitiveness. 

Fomnerly:  Director,  ttetional  Science  Foundation;  Member. 
Committee  on  Computers  In  Automated  Manufacturing;  Vice 
President.  Technical  Personnel  Development,  IBM;  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager.  IBM.  East  FishKill.  N.Y. 


Sydney  Drell 


Deputy  Director.  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator. 

Fomterly:  Co-Director,  Stanford  University  Center  for  International 
Security  and  Amis  Control;  Executive  Head,  Department  of 
Theoretical  Physics,  Stanford  University. 


Harry  Rnger 


Consultant. 

Formerly;  President  and  CEO.  U.S.  Council  for  Energy  Awareness; 
Vice  President  for  Strategic  Ranning  and  Development 
Operations,  and  General  Manager,  Center  for  Energy  Systems. 
General  Electric  Company;  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research  and 
Technology.  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Associate  Administrator  for  Management  and 
Director,  Space  Power  and  Nuclear  Systems,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 


Executive  Vice  President,  Science  Applications  International 
Corporation. 

Formerly:  President,  EG&G;  Director,  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory;  Assistant  Secretary  for  Energy  F^ograms.  Department 
of  Defense. 


Roland  Schmitl 


Consultant. 

Formerly:  President,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  Senior  Vice 
President,  Science  and  Technology,  General  Electric;  Senior  Vice 
President,  Corporate  Research  and  Developnnent,  General 
Electric. 


President.  National  Academy  of  Engineering;  Vice  Chairman. 
National  Research  Council. 

Formerly:  President.  University  Corporation  for  Atmospheric 
Research;  Administrator,  ftotional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration;  Chief.  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
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We  also  reviewed  information  and  analyses  fix>m  the  laboratories,  doe,  the 
Ck)ngress,  industry,  and  independent  experts,  as  well  as  legislative 
proposals  and  testimony,  doe  documents,  budget  materials,  and  previous 
studies  conducted  by  goverrunent  and  private  organizations. 

In  analyzing  information,  we  compared  and  contrasted  views  about 
laboratory  mission  and  management  issues.  We  found  considerable 
agreement  among  all  types  of  respondents  on  both  topics.  To  give  the 
reader  concrete  illustrations  of  how  mission  and  management  issues  were 
viewed,  we  have  used  quotations  from  sources  we  interviewed  throughout 
this  report 

We  obtained  written  comments  on  a  draft  of  this  report  from  doe.  The 
agency's  comments  and  our  evaluation  are  presented  in  appendix  III  and 
at  the  end  of  chapter  5. 

We  conducted  our  work  from  July  1992  through  December  1994  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  government  auditing  standards. 
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Chapter  2 


The  Laboratories  Need  Their  Missions 
Clarified 


As  the  manager  of  the  laboratories,  doe  has  not  clarified  how  the 
laboratory  system  can  and  should  meet  national  priorities.  Although 
research  programs  set  laboratory  priorities  to  meet  their  own  goals,  doe 
has  not  used  the  laboratories  as  a  coordinated  network  of  talent  and 
facilities  to  meet  missions  that  cut  across  programs.  This  approach  not 
only  inhibits  the  development  of  clear  and  coordinated  missions  for  the 
multiprogram  laboratories  but  also  fails  to  draw  upon  the  laboratories' 
expertise  in  multiple  disciplines  to  solve  complex,  cross-cutting  problems 
in  science  and  technology. 

These  concerns  are  not  new.  In  the  past,  many  advisory  groups 
emphasized  the  need  to  clarify  and  redefine  the  laboratories'  missions. 
Although  DOE  recently  developed  a  Strategic  Plan  and  processes  intended 
to  integrate  the  Department's  missions  and  programs  in  five  m^or  areas, 
questions  remain  about  doe's  overall  capacity  to  lead  the  national 
laboratories  into  new  mission  areas. 


Laboratories'  Missions 
Are  Unclear 


doe's  multiprogram  laboratory  system,  as  well  as  the  individual 
laboratories,  needs  missions  that  are  clear  and  coordinated  with  doe's 
overall  program  goals  in  order  to  organize  the  system's  efforts  as 
effectively  as  possible.  The  clearer  the  mission,  e3q)erts  believe,  the  better 
the  performance  will  be.  In  1992,  the  Advisory  Board  to  the  former 
Secretary  of  EJnergy  ejqjressed  the  importance  of  clear  missions  as 
follows; 


Each  national  laboratory  must  have  cleariy  defined,  specific  missions  which  support  the 
over-arching  missio[\s  of  IX)E  to  ensure  the  best  technical  and  management  performance 
and  the  greatest  value  to  the  nation.^ 

Only  with  clear  missions,  experts  believe,  can  implementation  strategies 
or  "road  maps"  be  developed  that  describe  how  each  mission  will  be 
accomplished  and  guide  each  organization's  day-to-day  operations. 

We  foimd  that  the  multiprogram  laboratories — both  individually  and  as  a 
group — do  not  have  either  clearly  defined  missions  or  specific 
implementation  strategies  that  bring  together  laboratory  resources  to 
focus  on  accomplishing  departmental  objectives  and  national  goals. 
Although  current  mission  statements  for  the  laboratories  describe  their 
ability  to  conduct  research  in  defense,  energy,  and  enviroiunental  cleanup; 


'Secretary  of  Ener^  Advisory  Board  Task  Force  on  the  Department  of  Energy's  National  Laboratories, 
nnal  report,  July  1992. 
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to  transfer  technology  to  industiy,  and  to  perf onn  basic  research,  these 
activities  have  not  been  tran^ated  into  overall  missions  for  the  laboratoiy 
system  and  specific  missions  for  each  laboratory.  For  example,  one 
laboratory  manager  e3q>ressed  concern  to  us  that  all  laboratories  have 
"generic"  mission  statements  that  tend  to  look  remarkably  similar. 
Laboratory  managers  frequently  made  comments  to  us  such  as  "we  don't 
really  have  a  mission ..."  and  "The  laboratories  must  have  a  vision  and 
goal  toward  which  they  can  work.'  An  expert  we  consulted  expressed  the 
current  situation  as  follows: 

[We|  have  not  seen  crisp,  spedflc  mission  statements  team  individual  lalKifatoiles,  nor 
Spedflc  mis^on  statements  that  wotdd  cover  all  oos's  lalx>ratoiies.  Furthennore,  doe  has 
not  been  aMe  to  describe  the  mission  of  tlie  laboratories,  nor  are  the  lalxwatories'  missions 
defined  In  any  piece  of  leglslaUon. . .  Jt  is  not  possible  to  run  a  16  billion  organization 
without  specific  mission  statements. 

Laboratory  managers  we  spoke  with  were  also  concerned  that  the 
Congress,  doe,  and  the  laboratories  do  not  share  a  "common  vision'  of  the 
laboratories'  missions.  Such  a  common  vision  among  the  key 
"stakeholders'  is  crucial  if  the  laboratories  are  to  use  their  resources  most 
eCTedively  to  support  departmental  programs  and  national  goals — the 
main  purpose  of  the  laboratories'  existence.  Developing  clear  and  more 
coordinated  missions  is  particularly  important,  given  the  growing 
expectatjok-!  that  the  laboratories  will  work  together  toward  achieving 
national  security,  energy,  environmental,  and  commercial  technology 
goals.  (Ch.  4  contains  the  opinions  of  our  panel  of  experts  on  suitable 
missions  for  the  national  laboratories) 

lite  responsibility  for  developing  the  common  vision  rests  with  IX)E. 
However,  laboratory  managers  believed  that  doe  headquarters  and 
operations  oCBces  have  divergent  views  of  the  laboratories  and  their  goals, 
and  DOE  has  not  been  able  to  develop  a  consensus  with  the  Congress  on 
the  future  of  the  laboratories. 


Clear  and 

Coordinated  Missions 
Would  Help  the 
Laboratories  Address 
Cross-Cutting  Issues 


jiHiout-a  coordinated  set  of  laboratory  missions,  doe  is  unable  to  address 
ues  that  require  cooperation  and  coordiitation  across  its  many  mission 

.  This  not  only  inhibits  cooperation  among  research  programs  but 
I  keeps  DOE  from  using  its  laboratories  to  achieve  departmental 
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Laboratory  and  doe  managers  are  concerned  that  doe  has  not  built  on  its 
individual  programs  to  encourage  valuable  cross-program  and 
cross-laboratory  interactions,  which  are  essential  to  meeting  both  current 
and  future  missions.  Both  laboratory  and  doe  program  managers  describe 
doe's  management  as  "fractured"  and  not  particulariy  adept  at  combining 
the  expertise  of  various  program  areas  to  tackle  cross-disciplinary 
problems.  Laboratory  managers  cited  difBculties  DOE  has  in  establishing 
bridges  between  its  basic  science  programs  and  applied  science  groups. 
Developing  clear  and  coordiitated  missions — and  strategies  to  implement 
them — would  provide  the  necessary  bridges  between  and  among  the 
laboratories  on  cross-cutting  projects,  according  to  many  laboratory  and 
independent  experts. 

Many  laboratory  managers  believe  that  doe  and  its  laboratories  lack 
effective  coordinating  mechanisms — among  the  most  serious  challenges 
facing  the  Department  as  an  organizatioa  One  manager  described  as  a 
"horrible  problem"  the  limited  emphasis  on  cross-program  coordinalioa 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  in  combining  expertise  firom  different 
programs  to  achieve  core  missions,  several  laboratory  managers  cited  the 
fragmented  research  on  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Although  solutions  to  proliferation  problems  require  expertise  in 
identifying  the  effects  of  weapons,  the  nonproliferation  and  weapons 
missions  are  carried  out  in  different  laboratories  and  are  managed  by 
different  assistant  secretaries.  Laboratory  managers  also  dted  weak  links 
among  the  energy  conservation,  fossil  fuel,  and  nuclear  energy  research 
programs  as  having  limited  doe's  progress  in  commercializing  energy 
technologies. 

When  doe  and  the  laboratories  have  successfully  combined  their 
multidisciplinary  resources,  impressive  results  have  occurred.  For 
example,  laboratory  managers  attributed  the  rapid  progress  toward  a 
coordinated  understanding  of  global  environmental  change  in  doe's  Global 
Studies  Program  to  the  use  of  nine  laboratories'  diverse  csqiabiUties. 
According  to  another  laboratory  manager,  cross-laboratory  cooperation  in 
the  fusion  energy  program  is  leading  to  a  long-range  strategy  to  guide 
research.  These  examples  illustrate  the  potential  for  greater  collaboradon 
on  technical  issues  that  require  multidisciplinary  talent 
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Mission  Uncertainty  Is 
a  Persistent  Problem 


Ck>ncems  about  the  need  to  update  and  clarify  the  laboratories'  missions 
are  long-standing.  Past  studies  and  reviews  of  the  laboratories  have  all 
reached  the  same  conclusion,  as  the  following  examples  show: 

In  1983,  the  White  House  Science  Council  Federal  Laboratory  Review 
Panel  issued  a  report  (commonly  known  as  the  Packard  Report) 
addressing  all  federal  laboratories.'  Hie  report  found  that  while  some  of 
the  laboratories,  particulariy  doe's,  had  clearly  defined  missions  for  parts 
of  their  work,  most  activities  were  fragmented  and  uivelated  to  the 
laboratories'  main  re^>onsibilities.  This  report  recommended  that  all 
parent  agencies  review  and  redefine  the  missions  of  their  laboratories. 
In  1992,  a  doe  Secretary  of  Ekiergy  Advisory  Board  found  that  the  broad 
missions  the  laboratories  were  addressing,  coupled  with  rapidly  changing 
worid  events,  ". . .  ha(d)  caused  a  loss  of  coherence  and  focus  at  the 
laboratories,  thereby  reducing  their  overall  effectiveness  in  responding  to 
their  traditional  missions  as  well  as  new  natioiud  initiatives. ..."  The 
Board  identified  the  most  important  cause  of  the  stress  between  doe  and 
its  laboratories  as "...  the  lack  of  a  common  vision  as  to  the  missions  of 
the  laboratories. . .  ."* 

A  1993  report  of  an  internal  doe  task  force  on  laboratory  missions  reported 
that  the  missions  "^ust  be  updated  to  support  doe's  new  directions  and  to 
reqrand  to  new  national  imperatives. . . ."' 

None  of  these  past  studies  and  reviews  has  resulted  in  overall  consensus 
about  the  future  missions  of  the  multiprogram  laboratory  system,  raising 
questions  about  doe's  capacity  to  provide  a  vision  for  this  system.  A  1982 
doe  Ektergy  Research  Advisory  Board  task  force  provided  some  insights 
into  this  question."  The  Advisory  Board  acknowledged  the  in^>ressive 
nature  of  the  research  and  development  conducted  throughout  the  system 
but  noted  that  certain  weaknesses  prevented  the  laboratories  from 
achieving  their  full  potential.  The  Advisory  Board  found,  for  example,  that 
structural  problems  and  firagmented  programs  required  the  laboratories  to 
interact  with  doe  on  an  excessive  number  of  levels.  T^e  Advisory  Board 
recommended  that  doe  designate  a  high-level  official  to  focus  solely  on  the 
laboratories,  doe  did  not  follow  the  Advisory  Board's  recommendations.  In 


lit  of  the  White  Houae  Science  Coundl,  Fedeiml  Ubontoty  Review  Panel,  Office  of  Science  and 
logy  Policy.  Hay  16, 1963. 

*Secrel«ry  of  En«gyAdvi30iy  Board,  Final  Report,  1992. 

•OMwya  and  ChallMim  at  the  Depamnent  of  Enetgy  Laboratories,  nnal  Draft  RefMrt  of  the  Missions 
of  the  Laboratories  Priortty  Team,  199a 

^Tw  Department  of  Energy  Multlprograin  Ijbontfories,  A  report  of  the  Energy  Research  Advisoiy 
Board  to  the  Department  of  Energy,  Sept  1982. 
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early  1993,  however,  doe  created  an  Office  of  Laboratory  Management 
whose  purpose  was,  in  part,  to  coordinate  the  interests  of  the  various  doe 
program  offices  that  interact  with  the  laboratories  on  a 
program-by-program  basis.  However,  according  to  exje  officials,  the  plan 
was  not  implemented,  and  the  existing  office  does  not  coordinate 
laboratory  activities  for  all  program  offices  and  does  not  report  directly  to 
the  Secretary. 

We  called  attention  to  the  limitations  of  doe's  program-by-program 
approach  to  directing  its  laboratories  as  early  as  1978,  after  reviewing  the 
laboratories'  contributions  to  nonnuclear  energy,  a  critical  policy  issue  at 
that  time.^  The  laboratories'  activities  in  this  area  were  limited  by  several 
factors.  First,  [K)E's  organizational  aligtunent  created  obstacles; 
specifically,  the  laboratories  reported  to  three  different  senior  officials. 
This  arrangement  focused  the  efforts  of  the  laboratories  on  particular 
programs  and  eroded  their  abilities  to  pursue  research  on  topics  cutting 
across  several  areas,  such  as  notmuclear  energy.  Second,  the  roles  of  the 
laboratories  were  determined  in  a  piecemeal  way  so  that  each  laboratory 
was  given  small,  fragmented  responsibilities.  We  recommended  that  doe 
align  the  laboratories  under  a  separate  high-level  office  that  was  not 
responsible  for  q>ecific  programs. 

In  the  absence  of  an  overall  mission  strategy  for  the  laboratories, 
individual  research  program  goals  are  emphasized,  sometimes  at  the 
e]q>ense  of  broader  doe  and  laboratory  missions.  One  laboratory  manager 
noted: 

Most  of  wtua  we  do  is  determined  bom  the  bottom-up ...  in  other  words,  the  program  level 
in  DOG — and  doe  program  managers  don't  (care)  about  what  the  (laboratory'sl  missions  are. 
They  want  to  know  where  the  talent  Is,  and  they  want  to  know  where  the  capabillly  is,  and 
that's  where  they  put  their  work. 

A  DOE  operations  office  manager  said  that  the  Department's 
program-oriented  approach  toward  the  laboratories  fails  to  recognize 
doe's  'corporate"  responsibility  for  them.  Another  manager  dted  the  need 
for  DOE  to  develop  a  strategic  approach  to  the  laboratories.  Laboratory 
managers  pointed  out  that  doe's  approach  to  the  laboratories  through 
individual  research  programs  has  not  effectively  linked  the  laboratory 
system's  collective  resources  to  doe's  missions.  A  laboratory  manager 
described  doe  as  increasingly  focused  on  individual  programs;  its 


The  MuMprograin  Liboi»tori«g:  A  NMIonal  Resource  tor  Noiuiudear  Energy  Bcaeareh,  Developinnt 
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management  is  concentrated  at  the  assistant  secretaty  level,  even  though 
many  projects  do  not  fall  within  any  one  assistant  secretaiy's  program 
responsibilities. 


Debate  on  Developing 
Missions  for  the 
Laboratories  Is 
Growing 


How  best  to  develop  missions  for  the  laboratories — and  how  best  to 
nuinage  them — is  the  subject  of  growing  debate  in  the  scientific 
community  and  was  discussed  by  our  panel  of  experts.  For  example, 
proposals  suggested  or  debated  during  our  review  included  the  following. 

Convert  some  laboratories,  particularly  those  working  closely  with  the 

private  sector,  into  independent  entities. 

Transfer  the  responsibility  for  one  or  more  laboratories  to  another  agency, 

whose  responsibilities  and  mission  are  closely  aligned  with  a  particular 

DOE  laboratory. 

Create  a  "lead  lab"  arrangement,  under  which  one  laboratory  is  given  a 

leadership  role  in  a  mission  or  technology  area  and  other  laboratories  are 

selected  to  work  in  that  area 

Consolidate  the  responsibility  for  research,  development,  and  testing  on 

nuclear  weapons  within  a  single  laboratory. 

While  we  have  not  analyzed  these  alternatives,  each  has  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  needs  to  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  laboratories' 
capabilities  for  designing  nuclear  weapons  and  pursuing  other  missions  of 
national  and  strategic  importance.  Furthermore,  the  government  may  still 
need  facilities  dedicated  to  natioiud  and  defense  missions,  a  factor  that 
would  heavily  influence  any  future  organizational  decisions.  Important 
budgetary  considerations  also  accompany  each  alternative. 

An  expert  panelist  advised  caution  in  restructuring  the  laboratories, 
expressing  concern  that  decades  of  national  investment  in  these  facilities 
have  produced  important  assets  that,  if  dispersed,  could  take  many  years 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  reassemble. 


The  Previous 
Congress  Took  Some 
Action  on  Laboratory 
Mission  and 
Management  Issues 


The  previous  Congress  was  also  active  in  the  debate  on  the  laboratories' 
missions.  For  example,  a  House  bill  introduced  in  1993  defined  future 
misaons  for  ix>E's  laboratories  and  suggested  methods  for  measuring 
progress  toward  goals,  along  with  incentives  for  improving  the  overall 
quality  of  research  at  the  laboratories.  This  proposed  legislation  also 
sought  to  require  more  rigorous  evaluation  of  the  laboratories,  articulated 
several  missions  for  them  (such  as  advancing  nuclear  science  and 
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technology  for  national  secuiity  purposes),  and  advocated  that  they  work 
with  private  industry  to  develop  environmental  technology  and  technology 
transfer  activities.  A  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1993  contained  similar 
provisions  and  was  designed  to  sharpen  the  laboratories'  focus  on 
technology  transfer  and  cooperative  research  agreements.  This  bill  would 
have  required  the  laboratories  to  allocate  20  percent  of  their  budgets  to 
partnerships  with  industry  and  academia. 


Further  Efforts  Are 
Under  Way  to  Clarify 
the  Laboratories' 
Missions 


Recogiuzing  the  important  role  that  the  multiprogram  laboratories  should 
play  in  accomplishing  departmental  goals  and  national  priorities,  doe  is 
making  another  attempt  to  define  the  laboratories'  missions.  In 
February  1994,  the  Secretary  commissioned  an  independent  task  force  to 
address  the  appropriate  roles  of  doe's  laboratories.  Chaired  by  the  former 
chief  executive  officer  of  Motorola  Corporation,  this  task  force — the 
Secretary  of  Energy  Advisory  Board  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for 
the  Department  of  E^nergy  National  Laboratories — is  charged  with,  among 
other  things,  examining  "alternative  scenarios  for  future  utilization  of 
these  laboratories  for  meeting  national  missions."  T^e  task  force's  charter 
encompasses  examining  the  future  roles  and  req[>onsibilities  of  the 
national  laboratories,  including  questions  about  their  accountability  and 
consolidatiorL  The  task  force's  report  to  the  Secretary  is  expected  by 
February  1995. 

DOE  has  also  initiated  a  strategic  plaruiing  process  that  it  believes  will  form 
a  framework  for  coordinating  the  laboratories'  missions  with  the  agency's 
goals  and  objectives.*  doe's  Strategic  Plan  will  focus  the  agency's  efforts 
on  five  main  areas:  preserving  national  security,  conserving  energy 
resources,  promoting  envirorunental  protection,  applying  science  and 
technology  to  national  needs,  and  encouraging  industrial  competitiveness. 
Strategic  plans  have  also  been  developed  for  each  of  these  areas.  In 
addition,  doe  has  begun  a  m^uor  reorganization  effort,  which  is  designed  to 
follow  the  structure  of  its  new  Strategic  PUm.  Reorienting  existing 
programs  and  the  laboratories  to  best  address  these  areas  remains  the 
Department's  challenge. 


'strategic  Ptoa  Fueling  »  Competlttve  Economy.  U.a  Depaitment  of  Energy,  IX)EAIOS,  Apr.  1964. 
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A  More  Effective  Management  Approach 
Will  Promote  Mission  Success 


Laboratory  managers  see  doe's  management  of  the  multiprogram 
laboratories  as  costly  and  inefficient,  creating  tensions  that  impede  the 
development  of  clear  and  coordinated  missions  for  the  laboratories  and 
action  steps  that  lead  toward  achieving  these  missions.  According  to 
laboratory  managers,  doe  micromanages  the  laboratories,  particxilaily  in 
overseeing  their  compliance  with  growing  numbers  of  administrative 
requirements.  Laboratory  managers  fault  doe  for  failing  to  set  priorities  or 
provide  guidance  about  how  to  satisfy  both  research  goals  and 
administrative  requirements. 

Elxperts  we  constilted,  as  well  as  many  laboratory  and  doe  managers, 
expressed  concern  that  without  a  more  effective  management  relationship 
between  doe  and  the  laboratories,  rising  research  costs  may  price  the 
laboratories  out  of  coUaboraiive  research  with  industry — a  new  mission 
area  in  which  the  laboratories  are  expected  to  make  nuyor  contributions. 


DOE  does  Not 
Balance  Research  and 
Administrative 
Objectives 


In  addition  to  meeting  their  research  and  technology  objectives,  laboratoiy 
managers  are  re^onsible  for  satisfying  a  wide  variety  of  administrative 
requirements  in  areas  such  as  procurement;  travel;  human  resources;  and 
environment,  safety,  and  health.  Prompted  by  criticism  of  its  business 
practices  and  past  inattention  to  environment,  safety,  and  health  issues, 
doe  has  greatly  increased  its  oversight  of  the  laboratories  during  recent 
years. 

Coping  with  the  new  requirements  that  have  accompanied  doe's  expanded 
oversight  is,  according  to  a  consensus  of  laboratory  managers,  a  miyor 
burden  that  not  only  increases  research  costs  but  also  diverts  attention 
from  basic  research.  Although  laboratory  managers  recognize  the 
importance  of  meeting  administrative  goals — particularly  in  the  area  of 
environment,  safety,  and  health — they  want  ix>e  to  set  priorities  for  their 
administrative  activities  and  help  them  balance  research  and 
administratioa 


Administxative 
Requirements  Have 
Proliferated 


Administrative  requirements  increased  under  the  former  Secretary  of 
Ekiergy,  largely  in  response  to  the  well^jublidzed  call  for  greater  attention 
to  the  environment,  safety,  and  health  throughout  the  nuclear  weapons 
complex.  Thus,  over  70  percent  of  the  requirements  listed  in  doe's  1993 
Directives  Checklist  are  new  or  have  been  revised  since  1989.  A  doe 
operations  office  manager  estimated  that  doe  has  about  8,400 
environment,  safety,  and  health  requirements.  Directives  define  required 
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actions  to  meet  certain  objectives;  these  actions  range  from  preparing 
reports  to  conducting  inspections.  Both  laboratory  and  doe  operations 
office  managers  who  administer  directives  told  us  they  were  "numb"  from 
the  proliferation  of  requirements.  According  to  a  consensus  of  both 
laboratory  and  IX)E  managers,  the  laboratories  have  been  overwhelmed, 
not  only  by  the  volume  of  new  requirements  but  also  by  their  detail  and  by 
inconsistent  guidance  for  implementing  them. 

Closely  related  to  the  proliferation  of  administrative  requirements  has 
been  the  equally  aggressive  expansion  of  oversight  activity.  Oversight — or 
the  assessment  of  how  well  managers  handle  the  programs  and 
requirements  for  which  they  are  accountable — is  critical  to  the  operation 
of  federal  programs  and  is  a  key  management  responsibility.  Despite  its 
vital  role,  laboratory  managers,  the  experts  on  our  panel,  and  doe 
managers  agreed  that  sharply  increased  oversight  in  recent  years  has  not 
been  an  effective  management  approach  for  doe. 

DOE  and  other  agencies  conduct  as  many  as  400  reviews  aimually  at  each 
laboratory.  One  laboratoiy  manager  calculated  that  his  program  was 
reviewed  more  than  once  a  day  in  1992.  Laboratory  managers  deplored  the 
enormous  amount  of  time  required  to  prepare  for  oversight  reviews, 
adding  that  the  impact  of  losing  the  best  researchers'  time  during  reviews 
is  difficult  to  quantify.  Many  scientists  have  become  discouraged  by 
administrative  chores.  One  manager  complained  that  administrative 
oversight  consumed  as  much  as  40  percent  of  his  working  time,  and  many 
managers  questioned  whether  doe's  expanded  oversight  has  produced 
benefits  commensurate  with  its  costs. 

Oversight  reviews  of  the  laboratories  have  been  particularly  burdensome 
because  they  have  been  inconsistent  Laboratory  managers  deal  with  three 
large  bureaucracies — doe  headquarters,  DOE  operations  offices,  and 
contractors.  E^h  interprets  doe's  oversight  requirements,  which,  in  turn, 
sometimes  conflict  One  manager  expressed  the  problem  this  way: 

There  are  myriad  rules  and  regulations  that  require  a  substantial  amount  of  interpretation. 
In  the  absence  of  a  single  environment,  safety,  and  health  oversight  organization,  every 
laboratoiy  will  have  a  different  level  of  compliance  because  each  field  office  has  a  different 
interpretation  of  environment,  safely,  and  health  niles. 


Requirements  Do  Not 
Reflect  Laboratory 
Conditions 


Both  laboratory  and  doe  managers  say  they  are  held  accountable  for 
requirements  that  do  not  reflect  problems  in  research  laboratories  or  do 
not  differentiate  between  general  and  isolated  problems.  According  to  the 
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managers,  many  environment,  safety,  and  health  requirements  are 
^propriate  for  problems  and  operations  at  weapons  production  facilities, 
not  at  laboratories.  A  laboratory  manager  explained  the  effect  of 
inappropriate  requirements  on  research: 

We  end  up  treating  very  simple  chemical  experiments  as  if  people  were  working  with 
commercial  nuclear  reactors. . .  our  costs  have  gone  right  through  the  roof  and  our  staff's 
ability  to  turn  out  the  volume  has  decreased  dramatically. 

Many  laboratory  managers  also  said  that  they  had  been  held  accountable 
for  problems  that  occurred  at  another  location — experiencing  what  a  doe 
operations  office  manager  described  as  "battalion  punishment"  For 
example,  frozen  pipes  at  one  facility  resulted  in  a  directive  to  all 
laboratories,  including  those  in  warm  climates.  A  laboratory  manager 
explained: 

If  lab  A  screws  up — say  environmental  health  or  quality  assurance — (DOE)  headquarters 
decides  that  everybody's  guilty  and  we're  then  overrun  with  sieges  and  inspections.  Instead 
of  going  back  to  that  laboratoiy  and  trying  to  understand  why  thai  went  bad,  we're  all 
condemned  by  the  same  punishment 

Meeting  all  of  these  reqxinsibilities  presents  a  sigitificant  challenge, 
e^edally  as  budgets  decline.  Yet  laboratory  managers  maintained  that 
DOE  has  provided  little  guidance  or  assistance  in  setting  priorities  to  help 
them  balance  their  responsibilities. 

Part  of  the  problem,  according  to  many  laboratory  managers,  stems  from 
the  existence  within  doe  of  parallel  research  and  administrative  reporting 
and  oversight  systems.  Decisions  are  made  about  requirements  in  one  area 
without  assessing  their  impact  on  the  other,  and  research  and 
administrative  compliance  programs  each  have  different  reward 
structures.  A  laboratory  manager  also  noted  that  no  one  takes 
req>onsibility  for  resolving  conflicts  between  the  two  systems.  As  one 
senior  laboratory  manager  explained  to  us: 

There  Is  a  split  in  doe  between  the  people  who  run  programs  and  those  who  Issue 
regulations. . .  .Funds  tend  to  come  in  at  the  bottom  to  scientists,  while  regulations  tend  to 
conte  In  at  the  top  of  the  organization . . .  often  the  scientists  do  not  understand  the 
rationale  for  regulations. 


Josts  Present  a  Msyor 
Issue 


Managers  at  the  laboratories,  in  doe  programs,  and  at  doe  operations 
offices  were  troubled  by  the  costs  associated  with  achieving  the 
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Department's  administrative  goals.  Although  little  infonnation  or  analysis 
has  been  completed  on  this  issue,  doe's  administrative  compliance 
e^proach  has  had  two  results,  according  to  both  doe  and  laboratory 
managers.  First,  it  has  been  costly.  Second,  it  has  raised  research  costs 
and  reduced  the  laboratories'  ability  to  compete  with  universities  for 
research  sponsored  by  industry  and  other  government  agencies. 

For  example,  a  laboratory  manager  told  us  that  operating  a  reactor  costs 
significantly  more  under  doe's  safety  regulations  than  under  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission's  regulations  for  non-DOE  reactors.  A  doe 
operations  office  manager  added  that  it  would  cost  billions  more  than  is 
currently  q}ent  to  be  in  full  compliance  with  all  rules  and  regulations  at 
several  laboratories,  even  though  these  laboratories  have  lower-priority 
problems.  Laboratory  and  doe  managers  agreed  that  doe  has  not  provided 
the  funding  required  to  achieve  compliance,  particularly  with 
environment,  safety,  and  health  regulations.  A  doe  operations  office 
manager  noted  that  no  additional  funds  had  been  received  at  one 
laboratory  where  expenditures  of  more  than  $1  billion  would  be  required 
to  correct  enviroiunent,  safety,  and  health  problems. 

Managers  also  expressed  considerable  concern  that  doe's  administrative 
compliance  approach  has  raised  research  costs,  limiting  the  laboratories' 
ability  to  compete  for  research  funded  by  industry  and  other  government 
agencies.  For  example,  one  research  organization  reported  that  renewing 
its  contract  with  a  laboratory  would  cost  up  to  3  times  more  than  its 
previous  contract.  Laboratory  and  doe  managers  and  experts  agreed  that 
universities — the  laboratories'  main  competitors  for  research — need  not 
meet  many  of  the  requirements  that  doe  imposes.  An  expert  expressed 
concern  that  increases  in  the  costs  of  research  could  adversely  affect  the 
laboratories'  commercial  technology  mission,  pointing  out  that 

There  is  a  tzend  toward  impostng  the  full  range  of  government  procurement  requirements 
on  the  laboratories,  and  this  could  Idll  govemment-industiy  cooperation. . .  Tor  industry  to 
find  cooperative  research  agreements  with  laboratories  a  viable  option,  laboratory  costs 
must  be  fully  competitive. 

Laboratory  and  doe  managers  and  an  expert  on  our  panel  believe  that 
adminisbBtive  programs  should  be  cost-effective  and  have  priorities  for 
compliance  so  that  resources  can  be  concentrated  on  the  most  significant 
risks.  However,  doe  has  not  systematically  set  priorities  for  its 
adminisbrative  requirements,  and  cost-benefit  analyses  have  not  been  used 
to  assess  risks. 
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DOE  Has  Begun  to 
Address  Oversight  Issues 


DOE  has  begun  to  streamline  the  directives  system  and  correct  other 
oversi^t  problems.  Also,  the  Department  is  now  seeking  to  avoid 
duplicative  or  unnecessary  oversight  reviews  and  is  more  careful  about 
overloading  laboratories  with  such  reviews.  In  addition,  doe  has  begun  to 
implement  "total  quality  management'  and  is  developing  performance 
measures  to  guide  its  evaluation  of  the  laboratories'  management  doe 
believes  that  these  efforts  should  help  both  it  and  the  laboratories  balance 
their  research  and  administrative  goals  more  effectively  in  the  future. 


DOE'S  Contractual 
Relationships  Inhibit 
Change 


doe's  "management  and  operating'  contracts  with  the  academic 
institutions  that  (^>erate  most  of  the  multiprogram  laboratories  pose  a 
further  stumbling  block  both  to  a  more  favorable  relationship  between  the 
Department  and  the  laboratories  and  to  a  reduction  in  doe's  oversight 
Under  these  contracts,  a  contractor  assumes  req>onsibility  for  managing 
and  operating  a  facility  but  incurs  only  limited  liability,  doe  pays  virtually 
all  of  the  contractor's  costs  except  those  resulting  fix)m  willful  misconduct 
or  bad  faith  by  top  management  or  those  designated  as  unallowable. 
Furthermore,  under  its  contracts  with  the  laboratory  contractors,  most  of 
which  are  nonprofit  or  academic  institutions,  doe  has  limited  financia] 
incentives  for  influencing  the  contractor's  actions:  It  cannot  adjust  the  fee 
that  it  pays  to  these  contractors  because  it  has  historically  negotiated  a 
fixed  fee  with  them  that  is  not  lied  to  their  performance.  In  contrast,  doe 
pays  its  for-profit  contractors  a  fee,  called  an  "award  fee,'  that  is  based  on 
its  assessment  of  their  performance.  The  tensions  created  by  the 
arrangements  between  doe  and  its  nonprofit  contractors  have  raised 
questions  about  whether  doe's  current  contracting  approach  is  effective 
for  managing  the  laboratories,  doe  and  various  oversight  groups,  including 
GAO,  have  e]q>ressed  concerns  about  the  laboratories'  past  business 
practices  and  have  called  for  changes  in  contracts  that  better  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  laboratories  and  the  requirements  of  doe. 

DOE  is  changing  its  relationship  with  contractors.  Under  its  contract  reform 
initiative,  contractors  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  performance 
measures — a  process  that  doe  beheves  will  better  enable  it  to  hold 
contractors  accountable  for  results.  °  In  addition,  according  to  doe  staff, 
the  use  of  performance  measures  will  lead  to  a  more  rational,  risk-based 
approach  toward  compliance  with  the  increased  number  of  requirements 
placed  on  the  laboratories  in  recent  years. 


*We  have  reported  on  perfonnance.b8aed  contracting  In  Depaitnwnt  of  Eneny:  Challenges  t 
irin»4y 


hnplemenUng  Contract  Refonn  (GAO/HCEIVM-ieO,  MarT: 
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We  support  doe's  contract  reform  efforts  and  believe  that,  once 
implemented,  they  offer  opportunities  for  substantially  improving  the  way 
the  agency  does  business  with  its  contractors,  including  its  laboratory 
contractors.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  scope  of  doe's  current 
contract  reform  may  not  address  all  the  m^uor  management  problems  that 
characterize  the  agency's  relationship  with  the  laboratories.  For  example, 
it  is  uncertain  how  contract  reform  will  resolve  the  proliferation  of 
laboratory  oversight  activities,  which  poses  a  m^or  problem  for 
laboratory  managers.  Furthermore,  it  could  take  many  years  for  contract 
reform  to  take  effect,  given  the  mulliyear  time  frame  for  existing 
contracts. 
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Experts  See  Future  Missions  as  Extensions 
of  Current  Missions 


Our  panel  of  experts  and  other  e3q)erts  believe  that,  with  proper  mission 
focus  and  management  direction,  the  multiprogram  laboratories  can  make 
vital  contributions  in  many  areas  important  to  doe  and  the  nation. 
According  to  the  panel,  the  highest-priority  missions  for  the  laboratories 
are  national  defense,  energy,  the  enviroiunent,  and  conunercial 
technology.  While  the  laboratories  have  already  made  contributions  in 
these  areas— such  as  effective  wes^wns  systems,  energy  conservation 
programs,  environmental  cleanup  techruques,  and  commercialized 
technologies— our  panel  concluded  that  clarifying  and,  in  some  cases, 
redefining  the  current  missions  for  the  laboratory  system  as  a  whole 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  laboratories. 


National  Security 
Work  Will  Continue  to 
Be  Important 


Our  panel  of  experts  agreed  that  the  laboratories'  national  security  work 
will  continue  to  be  important  Until  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
decided  whether  to  support  defense  work  at  the  laboratories  and  doe's 
missions  are  clear,  the  defense  roles  of  Los  Alamos,  Sandia,  and  Lawrence 
Livermore  are  unclear.  However,  several  panebsts  anticipated  a  defense 
mission  with  new  and  continuing  objectives  that  would  use  these  three 
laboratories'  nuclear  weapons  competence  and  other  laboratories' 
experience. 

In  nuclear  weapons  technologies,  several  of  the  experts  on  our  panel 
predicted  that  the  laboratories'  missions  would  continue  to  shift  from 
designing  we{?>ons  to  overseeing  and  dismantling  the  nuclear  stoclqpile, 
verifying  international  nuclear  treaties,  and  conducting  research  on 
nonprohferation.  Because  the  Department  is  substantially  reqjonsible  for 
overseeing  the  weapons  stockpile,  it  will  require  the  laboratories'  unique 
competencies.  Ensuring  that  stoclq>Ued  nuclear  weapons  are  reliable  and 
safe  is  a  mayor  responsibiUty  that  will  persist  as  long  as  the  nation  needs  to 
sustain  a  nuclear  stockpile,  a  panelist  pointed  out 

The  defense  mission  also  makes  the  laboratories  req)on3ible  for 
overseeing  the  dismantling  of  nuclear  weapons  in  accordance  with  the 
nation's  international  treaty  obUgalions— a  task  that  wiU  take  decades  to 
complete  at  the  current  pace,  a  laboratory  director  pointed  out  According 
to  a  laboratory  director,  the  United  States  and  Russia  each  estimate  that 
they  can  dismanUe  only  2,000  weapons  a  year.  The  current  U.S.  stoclq>ile 
contains  many  thousands  of  weapons. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  technology  and  materials  will  be  an 
increasingly  important  tuttional  concern.  As  a  doe  maitager  noted,  a 
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growing  number  of  nations  are  now  able  to  make  nuclear  weapons,  and 
more  have  the  political  will  to  develop  them.  Our  panel  of  experts 
concurred  that  the  laboratories  have  unique  knowledge  to  address  these 
issues.  For  example,  the  laboratories  already  have  experience  in  detecting 
clandestine  nuclear  weapons  programs,  locating  terrorists'  weapons, 
re^>onding  to  nuclear  weapons  emergencies,  and  identifying  the  origin  of 
nuclear  materials  and  weapons. 


Links  Between  Energy 
and  Environmental 
Missions  Are  Needed 


E^nergy  and  the  environment  are  areas  in  which  the  laboratories  have 
already  made  useful  contributions.  However,  our  panel  of  experts 
suggested  that  the  laboratories  could  enhance  their  contributions  by 
linking  their  missions  in  these  areas  to  focus  on  energy-related 
environmental  problems — an  increasingly  important  issue,  according  to  a 
DOE  secretarial  advisory  board.  This  linkage  would  demonstrate  the  effect 
of  research  in  one  area  on  work  in  another,  an  important  consideration 
because  energy  development  and  use  underlie  most  of  the  nation's  serious 
environmental  problems.  For  example,  the  use  of  electric  vehicles  would 
reduce  emissions  of  hydrocarbons  but  create  problems  in  disposing  of 
batteries.  Similarly,  the  production  of  commercial  nuclear  power  reduces 
some  air  quality  problems  but  creates  a  need  for  technologies  to  dispose  of 
radioactive  wastes.  As  a  panelist  pointed  out,  linking  energy  and 
environmental  research  would  draw  upon  the  laboratories'  ability  to 
address  cross-disciplii\ary  problems,  l^iis  linkage  would  benefit  research 
in  both  areas  and  eiUiance  the  ability  of  doe  and  the  laboratories  to  set 
research  and  policy  priorities. 

Our  panel  of  experts  agreed  that  the  laboratories  have  an  important  energy 
research  mission.  One  panelist  described  it  as  perhaps  their  principal 
mission  because  developing  energy  sources  and  efficient  uses  of  energy  is 
vital  to  the  nation's  economy.  However,  another  panelist  maintained  that 
although  the  laboratories'  energy  mission  is  broad,  it  has  become  i\izzy. 
Panelists  also  noted  that  despite  substantial  investment,  the  laboratories' 
energy  research  has  been  disappointing.  One  panelist  noted  that  the  nation 
has  been  unable  to  decide  on  an  energy  policy  to  guide  the  laboratories' 
work.  DOE  has  produced  several  different  national  energy  strategies  over 
the  years,  each  with  different  priorities,  making  long-term  planning  for  the 
laboratories  difficult  Despite  these  conditions,  however,  panelists  agreed 
that  a  redirected  energy  mission  would  serve  the  United  States  very  well 
and  provide  opportunities  for  large-scale  interactions  between  industry 
and  government  One  panelist  urged  doe  to  consider  the  laboratories' 
experience,  encourage  closer  laboratory-industry  interactions  to  define 
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priorities,  and  focus  on  path-breaking,  high-risk,  cross^ndustiy  research 
with  the  potential  for  nuyor  payback  in  10  to  20  years. 

The  laboratories'  environmental  mission  has  been  more  implicit  than 
explicit,  according  to  one  panelist  Although  the  laboratories  have  been 
developing  environmental  technologies,  the  scope  of  their  environmental 
mission  has  not  been  clear.  However,  several  of  the  panelists  envisioned 
that  the  laboratories  could  make  unique  contributions,  particularly  in 
environmental  technology — an  area  where  other  federal  agencies  have 
limited  experience — and  in  nuclear  waste  disposaL  Significant 
contributions  may  also  stem  from  the  laboratories'  ability  to  model 
environmental  impacts  with  their  advanced  computing  facilities.  Several 
panelists  believed  that  greater  coordination  between  doe  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  would  be  needed  to  nuudmize  the  value 
of  this  type  of  laboratory  work. 

A  laboratoiy  director  emphasized  to  us  that  through  their  basic  research 
competencies  the  laboratories  can  make  a  nuyor  contribution  to  solving 
environmental  challenges,  but  their  strengths  have  been  underutilized. 
According  to  the  director,  "Waste  remediation  cannot  continue  on  its 
present  course  without  "bankrupting  the  country'  because  it  is  being  done 
without  a  knowledge  base. " 

As  a  laboratoiy  manager  noted,  developing  a  basic  understanding  of 
underlying  problems  before  developing  waste  cleanup  technologies  is 
important  If  the  basic  science  is  not  understood,  environmental 
remediation  problems  may  elude  solution,  just  as  efforts  to  cure  cancer 
during  the  1970s  were  unsuccessfiil  because  not  enough  was  then  known 
about  basic  cancer  virology. 


Laboratories  Can 
Ck)ntribute  to 
Commercial 
Technology  Mission 


Our  panel  of  experts  agreed  that  a  commercial  technology  mission  for  the 
laboratories  is  legitimate  and  important  However,  several  panelists  and 
other  experts  we  consulted  maintained  that  this  mission  should  be  broadly 
conceived — that  is,  it  should  emphasize  research  and  development  that 
can  benefit  all  U.S.  industries  and  should  be  integrated  with  other 
laboratoiy  missions  rather  than  become  a  centzal  missioiL 

According  to  panelists,  the  principal  reason  for  enlisting  the  laboratories 
in  improving  the  nation's  global  competitive  position  is  that  they  are 
building  the  intellectual  foundation  that  allows  the  nation's  economy  to 
prosper.  A  laboratcny  dbrector  pointed  out  that  U.S.  industry  has 
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sometiines  been  at  a  disadvantage  because  public-private  research  is 
better  coordinated  in  other  countries. 

There  was  considerable  agreement  among  both  the  experts  on  our  panel 
and  other  experts  we  consulted  about  the  need  to  change  the  laboratories' 
current  focus  on  transferring  existing  technology  to  industry  on  a 
project-by-project  basis.  Industry,  expert,  and  government  sources 
concurred  that  the  technology  mission  would  be  more  productive  if  it 
supported 

nonproprietary  research  that  could  help  all  industries  compete; 

technology  research  as  an  integral  part  of  the  national  security,  energy, 

and  enviroiunental  missions; 

long-term  cooperative  research  relationships  between  the  laboratories  and 

industry;  and 

training  in  science  for  future  progress  in  technology. 

According  to  a  panelist,  nonproprietary  research  that  can  benefit  all 
industries  is  important  but  has  been  underfunded  and  conducted  without 
focus,  "nie  panelist  emphasized  that  the  government  can  usefully  and 
appropriately  suppiort  research  that  underpins  a  broad  array  of  specific 
technology  applications  in  many  different  industries,  stopping  short  of 
supporting  proprietary  technology  that  companies  themselves  should 
fund.  For  example,  experts  noted  that  laboratory  research  to  improve  the 
U.S.  transportation  system  could  enhance  U.S.  manufacturers'  ability  to 
compete.  Similarly,  a  panelist  noted  that  laboratory  work  on  advanced 
computer-aided  design  tools  could  improve  productivity  throughout  the 
U.S.  manufacturing  sector. 

Although  a  commercial  technology  mission  is  important,  laboratory 
managers,  industry  representatives,  and  experts  cautioned  that  developing 
technology  should  not  become  the  laboratories'  primary  mission  or  reason 
for  existence.  Tlie  officials  described  the  challenge  as  defining  a  broad 
technology  mission  that  supports  long-term  relationships  between  the 
laboratories  and  industry  while  sustaining  the  laboratories'  other  missions 
and  abilities.  For  example,  the  laboratories  develop  technology  through 
other  missions  that  have  technological  needs  of  their  own.  Sustaining  the 
laboratories'  basic  research  is  also  important  Laboratory  managers 
observed  that  a  balance  is  needed  between  basic  and  applied  research  in 
order  to  avoid  "eating  the  seed  com"  that  leads  to  new  technologies.  In 
addition,  not  all  programs — such  as  high-energy  physics — lend  themselves 
to  cooperation  with  industry.  A  laboratory  manager  said  that  with  only  a 
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technology  transfer  mission,  the  laboratories  would  be  out  of  business  in  5 
years. 

Several  of  the  experts  on  our  panel  encouraged  laboratories  and  industry 
to  develop  long-term  cooperative  research  relationships  that  can  allow 
each  party  to  better  understand  the  other's  needs  and  increase  the 
potential  for  results. 

Panelists  and  other  experts  we  consulted  agreed  that  training  in  science 
and  mathematics  is  essential  to  the  nation's  future  competitiveness  in 
high-technology  products  and  services  and  that  helping  train  students  is 
important  to  a  commercial  technology  mission.  Several  panelists  also 
urged  that,  to  enhance  industry's  ability  to  produce  marketable 
innovations,  the  laboratories  eiqiand  their  training  programs  to  include 
mid-career  technical  retraining  for  industry  personnel. 


Implementing  a 
Conrmiercial  Technology 
Mission  Poses  Special 
Problems 


Working  with  industry  on  a  commercial  technology  mission  at  the 
laboratories  presents  special  challenges  for  doe  and  laboratory 
management  Although  some  laboratories  have  considerable  experience  in 
working  with  industry,  broad-scale  cooperation  represents  a  new  venture 
for  the  laboratories,  doe  has  begun  to  work  with  the  laboratories  and 
industry  to  develop  a  strategic  plan  for  technology  partnerships.  However, 
successful  implementation  of  this  new  mission  requires  clearly  defined 
roles  for  the  laboratories  and  doe,  realistic  expectations  about  the 
laboratories'  potential  to  improve  U.S.  competitiveness,  encouragement  to 
experiment,  well-defined  mission  objectives,  and  closer  links  between  the 
laboratories  and  industry  to  ensure  that  the  laboratories'  work  reflects  the 
market's  needs. 
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U.S.  taxpayers  have  a  significant  investment  in  the  national  laboratory 
network,  doe  has  a  m^uor  responsibility  to  ensure  that  work  at  the 
Istboratories  is  properly  focused  and  intelligently  managed  so  that  the 
laboratories  can  make  maximum  contributions  to  national  priorities. 
Achieving  these  goals  requires  two  efforts:  First,  senior  leadership  needs 
to  develop  clear  missions  and  implementation  strategies  that  treat  the 
laboratories  as  a  coordinated  set  of  facilities;  second,  doe  needs  to  adopt  a 
management  approach  that  supports  the  laboratories'  achievement  of  their 
research  missions  and  administrative  responsibilities. 

DOE  has  not  been  able  to  develop  a  consensus  among  laboratory  and 
government  leaders  on  appropriate  missions  for  the  national  laboratories, 
even  though  past  studies  and  special  task  forces  have  called  for  such 
action.  Furthermore,  the  Etepartment's  management  approach  impedes 
progress  toward  current  goals,  raising  questions  about  doe's  overall 
capacity  to  achieve  these  important  objectives. 

The  results  from  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Board  Task  Force  on  Alternative 
Futures  for  the  National  Laboratories  could  set  the  foundaition  for 
developing  clear  and  coordinated  missions  for  the  national  laboratory 
network.  The  success  of  these  results  can  best  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  they  help  shape  a  consensus  among  key  stakeholders:  the 
Congress,  doe,  and  the  laboratories.  Such  a  consensus  on  the  future 
missions  for  the  national  laboratories  has  not  resulted  from  past  advisory 
board  recommendations. 

doe's  ongoing  contract  reform  efforts — especially  the  planned  use  of 
performance  measures  to  guide  and  evaluate  the  laboratories' 
activities — could  form  a  solid  basis  for  an  improved  management 
^proach  that  supports  the  laboratories'  mission  goals  and  administrattive 
requirements.  These  goals  will  be  difficult  to  achieve,  however,  given 
current  management  practices  and  the  contracting  constraints  under 
which  both  doe  and  the  laboratories  operate.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
experts  are  beginning  to  question  where  alternative  forms  of  laboratory 
management  should  be  considered. 

As  public  debate  on  the  future  of  the  laboratories  grows — for  example,  the 
Congress,  in  a  previous  session,  proposed  legislation  setting  specific 
missions  for  the  laboratories — doe's  leaders  cannot  afford  to  delay  efforts 
to  define  clear  and  coordinated  missions  and  to  implement  a  management 
approach  that  supports  these  missions. 
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Indeed,  if  the  laboratories  do  not  begin  to  function  more  as  a  system,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  consider  alternatives  to  the  present  DOE-laboratoiy 
relationship.  Above  all,  strong  doe  leadership  is  needed  to  establish  a 
shared  vision  about  the  laboratories'  expected  contributions,  doe 
leadership  is  especially  important  to  implementing  the  new  commercial 
technology  mission.  There  are  encouraging  signs  that  doe  is  committed  to 
involving  industi?  in  this  implementation  and  improving  its  access  to  the 
laboratories. 


Recommendations 


We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  evaluate  alternatives  for 
managing  the  laboratories  that  more  fiilly  support  clear  missions,  achieve 
results  by  Unking  the  laboratories'  activities  to  doe's  missions,  and 
maximize  the  laboratories'  resources.  Such  a  strategy  could  start  by 
addressing  the  many  management  issues  raised  in  this  report  and  should 
be  consistent  with  doe's  m^or  efforts  to  reform  contract  management 
The  strategy  must  also  support  goals  for  doe  and  the  laboratories  to 
comply  with  environment,  safety,  and  health  initiatives.  To  help  achieve 
this  goal,  the  Secretary  should  strengthen  the  Office  of  Laboratory 
Management  by  providing  it  with  sufficient  resources  and  authority  to 
facilitate  cooperation  with  the  laboratories  and  resolution  of  management 
issues  across  all  doe  program  areas. 


Matter  for 

Congressional 

Consideration 


If  doe  is  unable  to  refocus  the  laboratories'  missions  and  develop  a 
management  approach  consistent  with  these  new  missions,  the  Congress 
may  wish  to  consider  alternatives  to  the  present  DOE-laboratory 
relationship.  Such  alternatives  might  include  placing  the  laboratories 
under  the  control  of  different  agencies  or  creating  a  separate  structure  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  devel(^ing  a  consensus  on  the  laboratories'  missions. 


Agency  Comments 
and  Our  Evaluation 


DOE  officials  believe  that  they  are  taking  a  number  of  actions  that  address 
our  concern  about  doe's  leadership  in  providing  mission  focus  for  the 
national  laboratories.  Specifically,  in  its  letter  to  gag,  and  in  discussions 
with  us,  DOE  cited  its  new  strategic  planning  process,  which  resulted  in  a 
Strategic  Plan  that,  in  turn,  is  supported  by  five  separate  plans  covering 
each  of  the  Department's  core  "Ijusiness  lines."  doe  anticipates  that  this 
process,  together  with  the  upcoming  report  expected  &x>m  the  Secretary's 
Energy  Advisory  Board  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the 
Laboratories,  will  provide  the  means  through  which  the  Department  will 
exercise  new  leadership  for  its  national  laboratories. 
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GAO  is  encouraged  by  these  initiatives.  Ck>upled  with  the  Department's 
contract  reform  efforts,  they  should,  once  fully  in  place,  strengthen  ix>e's 
ability  to  improve  its  own  management  as  well  as  provide  a  foundation  for 
refocusing  the  laboratories'  missions.  "Hie  outcome  of  these  efforts  bears 
close  monitoring  by  the  Congress.  Our  (^timism  is  tempered,  however,  by 
ik)e's  having  reorganized  before  and  having  had  planning  efforts  in  the 
past  Furthermore,  doe  has  not  used  the  recommendations  of  past 
advisoiy  groups  to  refocus  the  laboratories  or  improve  its  management  of 
them. 

DOE  expressed  concern  that  our  report  would  force  "light  mission-driven 
parameters"  for  the  laboratories,  which  would  inhibit  the  laboratories' 
flexibility  in  conducting  fundamental  research.  We  are  not  suggesting  that 
DOE  narrow  the  laboratories'  missions.  Instead,  we  believe  that  doe  should 
clarify  mission-focused  research  and  development  within  its  laboratories 
and  coordinate  these  activities  among  them.  Ilie  need  to  clarify  and  focus 
the  laboratories'  missions  reflected  a  widespread  consensus  among  the 
laboratoty  and  doe  managers,  as  well  as  among  the  experts,  with  whom 
we  spoke. 
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Profiles  of  DOE's  National  Laboratories 


Dollars  in  millions 

Laboratory/location 

Actual  budgat  (FY 
1994) 

Contractor 

Argonne/ 
Argonne. 
Illinois 

$614 

5,083 

Basic  energy  sciences, 
nuclear  engineering, 
environmental  science  and 
technology 

University  of  Chicago 

Brookhaven/ 
Upton, 
New  York 

$408 

3,417 

High-energy  and 
nuclear  physics,  basic 
energy  sciences 

Associated  Universities,  Inc. 

Idaho  Engineering/ 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

$911 

7,823 

Reactors,  environmental 
restoration,  waste 
management 

Lockheed  Idaho 
Technotogies  Company 

Lawence  Berkeley/ 
Berkeley,  California 

$282 

3,129 

Basic  energy  sciences, 
nuclear  and  high-energy 
physics,  biological  and 
environmental  research 

University  of  California 

Lawrence  Livermore/ 
Livermore,  California 

$965 

7,321 

Defense,  energy, 
high-performance 
computing,  lasers 

University  of  California 

Los  Alamos/ 
Los  Alamos, 
New  Mexico 

$1,075 

7,024 

Defense,  applied 
research  in  nuclear 
deterrence  and  security 

University  of  California 

Oak  Ridge/ 
Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee 

$577 

4,714 

Basic  energy  sciences, 
conservation,  renewable 
energy 

Martin  Marietta  Energy 
Systems 

Pacific  Northwest/ 

Richland, 

Washington 

S532 

4.383 

Environmental 
restoratk>n,  waste 
management,  energy 
research 

Battelle  Memorial  institute 

Sandia/ 
Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico 

$1,304 

6,494 

Defense,  nuclear 
v»eapons  and  safety 

Martin  Marietta 
Corporation 
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Laboratory  Programs  We  Reviewed 


Laiionrtory 


Programs  submitted  by  lalioratory 


Argonne 


•Integral  Fast  Reactof* 

•Operation  and  Research  at  the  Tandem 

Uinac  Accelerator  System 

•Electrochemical  Oezincing  of  Scrap 

Galvanized  Steel 

•Atmospheric  Radiation  Measurement* 

•Advanced  Photon  Source* 


•High-Energy  Physics* 
•National  Synchrotron  Light  Source* 
•Relativistic  Heavy  Ion  Physics 
•Staictural  Biology* 
•High  Rux  Beam  Reactor 


Idaho  National  Engineering  Labofatory 


•Buried  Waste  Integrated 

Demonstration  Program* 

•ICPP  Spent  Fuel  and  Waste  Management 

Technology  Development* 

•Power  Reactors* 

•Biotechnology 

•Space  Nuclear  Power  and  Propulsion 


.awrence  Berkeley 


•Advanced  Light  Source* 
•Advanced  Battery  Consortium* 
•Sdenoldal  Tracker  at  HHIC 
•Human  Genome  Center 
•Center  for  Advanced  Materials* 


Lawrence  Uvermore 


•Nuclear  Weapons  Research, 

Development,  and  Testing* 

•Nonproliferation,  Arms  Control,  and 

International  Security* 

•Fusion* 

•AVLIS 

•Environmental  Technologies 


•Waste  Treatment 

•Above  Ground  Experiments* 

•Human  Genome  Center* 

•High  Temperature  Superconductors 

•High  Performance  Computing  and 

Communications* 


Oak  Ridge 


•Basic  Energy  Sciences* 

•Consen/ation  and  Renewables* 

•Fusion* 

•Biology  and  Environmental  Research 

•Advanced  Neutron  Source 


Pacific  Northwest 


•Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste 

Management* 

•National  Security  and  Defense 

Technology* 

•Energy 

•Scientific  Research* 

•Technology  Transfer 


(continued) 
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Lakantoir  flvgruM  W«  l««)Mnd 


Lsbomory  PfOQmiw  sutainlttod  I 

Sandia  •Complex  21 

•Nonproliferation  and  Verrfication* 

•Microelectronics  and  Photonics 

Center* 

•Environmental  Programs* 
•Comtxjstlon  Research 

^«  dtacuued  these  programs  wth  managers  and  staff  We  selected  ttwse  programs  from  those 
Hwl  each  iaboralory  kjentlfled  as  bett  representing  Its  future  drecUon. 
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Appendix  in 


Comments  From  the  Department  of  Energy 


Note:  GAG  comments 
supplementing  those  in  the 
report  text  appear  at  the 
end  of  this  appendix. 


See  comment  1 . 


D«partmenl  of  Energy 

WaaMngnon.  DC  20688 


Mr.  Victor  Reacndeft 

Directnr.  Energy  tnd  Sciefices  Issues 

Resoufces.  Community,  and  Economic 

Development  Division 
U.S.  General  AoxHintin;  Office 
Wanhington.  DC.   205BS 

Dear  Mr.  Reiendes: 


Thank  you  for  (he  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  draft  report  entitled  I 

Enerrv:   Ctear  Missions  and  Mote  Effective  DOE  Manatement  Can  Enhance  the  Vtiue  of  die 

National  LaboTMunes  (GA(yRCED-95- 10). 

The  primary  finding  of  your  fcport  is  thai  the  Department  of  Energy  has  not  delineated 
specific  mixaioru  for  its  laboratories,  and  that  a  mtne  precifie  alkicatinn  and  integration  of 
mbaions  across  the  DOC  laborttory  system  would  enhance  the  contributioas  of  these 
institutions.  Your  report  correctly  observes  that  previous  rrpoiu  on  the  DOE  laboratories  have 
cnatained  similar  L-nndusioru,  yet  your  draft  fails  to  iccngnize  the  historic  acttoru  which  the 
Oepanment  is  undertaking  to  reduce  costv  reform  bu.stnesx  practices,  and  redirect  its 
resources— including  the  DOE  laboratories-  -toward  (he  mtjoi  areas  of  national  need  within  ihe 
DOE  miuion  areas.   These  actions,  described  below,  demorutraie  the  Qinton 
Administratioa's  neriousncsa  in  reinventing  govemmem  organizations  and  servicei. 

One  prior  report  on  Uk  DOE  laboratories  to  which  yotir  draft  refers,  die  July  1992  Secretary 
of  Energy  Advisory  Bovd  (SEAB)  Report  oo  the  DOE  National  Laboratories,  contained  a 

fuikdamental  tniism: 


*A  stFMcgic  vision  of  (he  future  missions  of  the  natiuoal  laboratories  cannot  be 
developed  until  dv  Department  and  Nation  have  developed  a  umilarly  dear  vtsinn  of 
their  role  in  the  future  mulbpolar  world." 

The  1992  SEAB  report  recommcruled  that  die  Depaitroent  and  the  nanoftal  laboratories  do 
their  pan  ui  addressing  this  problen  by  developing  a  strategic  plan  which  woutd  serve  as  a 
guide  for  decisfoos  regarding  die  missions  nt  both  the  Department  and  the  laboratories. 

During  her  firiu  few  months  in  office.  Secretary  O'Leary  and  senior  departmental  officials 
responded  to  diis  recommendatitn  by  initialing  die  devdopmem  of  a  straicfic  plan  for  the 
Department   Through  a  lengthy  and  unprecedented  process  involving  htmtkeds  of  DOE  and 
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Iftboraiory  emptoyees.  i  stniegjc  plan  ww  developed  which  establishes  priorities  utd  a 
strategic  vision  for  the  Depanmenl  in  five  areas:  energy,  environment,  natioiuJ  iecurity, 
science  and  technology,  and  industrial  competitiveness. 

Once  the  strategic  plan  was  finalized,  the  Department  had  a  tool  which  could  be  used  to 
better  focus  Departmental  resources,  including  the  DOE  tabormtories.     As  the  DO£  strategic 
plan  was  being  completed  in  early  1994,  die  Secretary  established  an  independent  task  fotce- 
(he  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Labormioriet, 
chaired  by  Robert  Galvin.  Chainnan  of  the  Motorola  Eucutivc  Board~to  provide 
recommeodaiioas  on  how  best  to  align  the  DOE  national  labortiones  with  the  energy, 
environmental,  natiotui  security,  sctentific.  and  economic  needs  of  the  nadon.   The  first 
meeting  of  the  Task  Force  involved  a  briefing  on  dv  Department'^  strategic  plan. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Galvin  Task  Force  has  examined  the  capabilities  of  the  D<%  nationd 
laboratories  in  light  of  die  DOE  strategic  plan.   The  Department  appropriately  has  not 
instituted  any  drastic  restructuring  actions  within  the  laboratory  system,  pending  coroplctioa 
of  the  Galvin  Task  Force  report.   However,  the  Departmem  in  December  1994  announced  its 
Strategic  Alignment  initiative  as  the  means  by  which  it  would  achieve  alignment  of  die 
Depaitmeni  with  the  strategic  plan  and  as  one   mechanism  for  iraplememiag 
recommendations  of  the  Gaivin  Task  Force. 


The  Strategic  Aligrunent  project  represents  Phase-II  of  our  strategic  planning  process,  and  is 
expected  to  rcsah  in  the  most  dramatic  changes  in  the  way  the  DepannKm  conduces  its 
business  since  die  DOE  was  esubtished  in  I9T7.  This  intensive  120-day  efTbn  will  culminate 
in  recommendations  on  how  to  etiminaic  management  inefficieocieft,  resmctufe  the 
Department,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  IX>E  programs: 

Throughout  the  past  two  years,  die  Department  also  has  been  working  with  Congress  to  adopt 
legislaaoo  diat  would  clarify  the  missions  for  die  DOE  laboratories.   In  addition,  we  have 
pursued  a  major  contract  reform  inibative  which  has  been  aimed,  in  part,  at  implementiiig 
performance-based  contracts  for  the  DOE'.s  managetnent  and  operatioru  contractors.  The 
contract  reform  initiative  is  expected  to  secure  $2  billion  in  savings  over  a  five  year  period. 

We  also  have  adopted  a  new  institutional  planning  process  for  the  laboratories  which,  fctr  die 
first  time,  presents  each  Ixbontory's  acdvibes  within  the  context  of  the  five  core  business 
areas  of  dte  DOE  strategic  plan.    More  specifically,  die  deliense-related  R&D  activities  of  the 
DOE  weapons  laboratories  have  been  tightly  linked  with  the  specific  requirements  of  our 
science-based  stockpile  stewardship  program. 


See  comment  2. 


Your  draft  report  is  essentially  .ulent  on  all  of  dvse  initiatives,  yet  collectively  dtey  tepieseiil 
dramatic  departures  froai  die  past  and  die  basis  for  historic  change  in  the  future,   bi  addition, 
we  believe  dut  your  report's  tieument  of  the  question  of  laboratory  missions  misses  some 
extremely  important  points. 
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Appendix  in 

CowMwito  Pros  the  DepeaUiMit  cTEBcrir 


TIk  Departmett  tham  your  obtenrttion  that  dere  b  vilae  to  be  ftined  fimm  enhnced 
smcfk  focus  &i  each  of  tfw  DOE  Uboratories.   However,  we  must  note  Ihil  it  u  iinporttnt 
001  to  ovenifnpiify  thu  ■pproach  to  laboratory  manaiefnefn  or  to  ovcresiiiiuMe  the  potential 
beaefitL   For  DOE'S  profnmHledBCUed  laboratorid.  the  developniem  of  focusKd  misskms  is 
mot  m  tirae.   For  DOE'i  nine  multi-profrin]  Uboratoties,  however,  the  probtem  is  far  more 
irmfTfT    The  dininctive  vafaie  of  tfaeae  iocticutiotu  steras  to  a  ngnifkaDl  decree  from  their 
Bttlti-pnigram.  laotei-dtaciphaary  ctiaiacier.   Forcins  ttacae  labs  »  focus  only  within  lif  ht 
Mittton-driven  parameien  could  lacriftoe  the  unique  volatility  of  theie  taistintiou  to  addreu 
l«|e.  comptex  problems  in  a  way  thai  more  nanowly-focBattd  inntutioru  canooL 
Additioaany.  it  is  tmportifU  to  mcofnize  tibe  difficulty  in  tryin|  to  impose  foal-orieated 
mitMJrM  to  areas  of  foDdamental  researcb-which  is  one  of  the  m^  areas  of  DOE  laboralory 
activity.   In  areas  of  fundamental  science,  new  tasifhts  and  diacoveries  camml  be  pctdicled  or 
acheduted  according  to  a  missioa  statement 

In  summary,  we  believe  dul  the  Depanmem  of  Enerfy  has  taken  eaomious  strides  in 
addressing  pmblema-aod  symptoms  of  problems-ideatified  in  your  itport  and  we  fieel  ihsi 
your  report  rimild  have  provided  more  direa  atacntkm  to  these  actions. 


Developroeot  of  a  aew  national  consensus  regarding  the  focus  and  maoagcmem  of  the  DOE 
national  laboratories  is  a  major  challenge.   FoOowing  the  release  of  both  your  report  eid  diat 
of  the  Oalvin  Task  Force,  we  hope  to  diacnss  tether  with  you  the  inherem  complexities  in 
cccfdinating  aciendlk  and  tecbnictf  work  over  the  very  dtvcnc  set  of  RAD  areas  widi  which 
Ac  Dcpaiuwal  and  its  laboraKnes  operate. 


^nccfdy. 
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The  following  are  gao's  comments  on  the  Department  of  Energy's  letter 
dated  January  24, 1996. 


P  AO'«  r'nmmpnt«  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^  discussed  most  of  these  initiatives  in  the  draft  report,  we 

<jA.W  !»  T^OIlUlieilUs  updated  the  final  report  to  reflect  doe's  progress  in  these  areas.  We 

generally  agree  that  doe's  initiatives,  especially  those  in  strategic  planning 
and  contract  reform,  will  strengthen  the  Department's  capacity  to  manage. 
We  also  agree  that  the  initiatives  have  potential  for  helping  doe  refocui  the 
missions  and  improve  the  management  of  its  laboratories.  However,  these 
initiatives  have  not  yet  been  implemented.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
contract  reforms  will  take  years  to  be  fully  in^lemented.  lltus,  the 
outcome  of  the  initiatives,  while  promising,  is  very  uncertain.  We  also 
caution  that  doe  has  had  planning  systems  in  the  past,  has  reorganized 
many  times,  and  has  tried  to  institute  reforms  in  prior  years — all  without 
significant  success.  Additionally,  as  we  discussed  extensively  in  the  report, 
prior  advisory  groups  recommended  that  doe  refocus  its  laboratory 
missions  and  improve  its  management  of  them,  yet  doe  failed  to  take 
significant  action 

2.  We  agree  that  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  multiprogram  laboratories  is 
their  ability,  as  discussed  in  our  report,  to  combine  their  multidisdplinary 
talents  toward  tackling  large,  complex  problems.  Our  discussion  of  the 
need  for  more  clarity  in  mission  focus  aims  to  facilitate,  not  hinder,  more 
laboratory  interactions  in  complex  activities.  We  are  not  suggesting 
"forcing"  the  laboratories  into  'Hight  mission-driven  parameters."  Rather, 
we  urge  that  doe  improve  and  expand  its  ability  to  integrate 
mission-focused  research  and  development  within  and  among  its 
laboratories.  "Dte  need  for  more  mission  clarity  and  focxis  reflected  a 
widespread  consensus  among  laboratory  and  doe  managers,  as  well  as 
experts  with  whom  we  consulted. 
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Ordering  Information 

The  first  copy  of  each  GAO  report  and  testimony  is  free. 
Additional  copies  are  $2  each.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
following  address,  accompanied  by  a  check  or  money  order 
made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  when 
necessary.  Orders  for  100  or  more  copies  to  be  mailed  to  a 
single  address  are  discounted  25  percent. 

Orders  by  mail: 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
P.O.  Box  6016 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20884-601S 
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Room  1100 

700  4th  St.  NW  (comer  of  4th  and  G  Sts.  NW) 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  DC 

Orders  may  also  be  placed  by  calling  (202)  S12-6000 

or  by  using  fax  number  (301)  26S-4066,  or  TDD  (SOI)  41S-0006. 

Each  day,  GAO  issues  a  list  of  newly  available  reports  and 
testimony.  To  receive  facsimile  copies  of  the  daily  list  or  any 
Uat  from  the  past  30  days,  please  call  (301)  26&-4097  using  a 
touchtone  phone.  A  recorded  menu  will  provide  information  on 
how  to  obtain  these  lista. 
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Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  and  discuss  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  In  my  opinion  the  Department  of 
Energy  should  be  terminated. 

Please  recognize  that  I  have  been  away  from  the  Department  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Therefore,  many  details  have  changed,  and  as  to  those  I  am  not 
commenting.  Certainly,  however,  others  have  not,  and  it  is  to  those  I  will  direct 
my  attention. 

First,  the  very  existence  of  a  Department  of  "Energy"  is  undesirable,  it  suggests 
that  the  U.S.  government  is  doing  or  is  going  to  do  something  about  energy 
beyond  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  and  beyond  what  I  believe  government 
should  do.  In  many  countries  the  government  owns,  operates  or  controls 
national  energy  companies:  oil,  gas,  electric.  In  my  experience  when  those 
countries  deal  with  the  U.S.  government  they  assume  that  the  U.S.  government 
does  the  same,  in  part  because  of  the  existence  of  a  "Department  of  Energy." 

One  of  the  frequent  requests  from  OPEC  countries  during  my  tenure  as 
Secretary  of  Energy  was  to  hold  a  "producer-consumer"  dialogue,  that  is,  bring 
together  consuming  nations  such  as  the  U.S.,  European  countries,  Japan,  etc., 
and  producing  nations,  such  as  members  of  OPEC.  The  purpose  was  to 
"stabilize"  world  oil  prices  (by  which  was  meant  "reach  an  agreement  on  fixing 
world  oil  prices").  The  U.S.  resisted  for  a  number  of  reasons,  but  an  important 
one  was  that,  even  if  we  had  held  such  a  meeting  and  even  if  we  had  agreed 
that  some  fixed  price  level  was  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  had  (and 
has)  no  authority  to  fix  energy  prices  in  the  U.S.  Further,  the  Secretary  should 
not  have  such  authority.  DOE  has  no  authority  to  order  increases  or  decreases 
in  price  or  production,  and  it  should  not.  Yet,  other  energy  ministers  seemed  not 
to  understand  that  fact  and  continued  to  seek  such  a  meeting. 

On  another  occasion  a  major  contract  for  the  purchase  of  LNG  from  Algeria  for 
delivery  to  the  U.S.  was  abrogated  unilaterally  by  the  U.S.  company  after  a 
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sharp  decline  in  natural  gas  prices.  The  Energy  Minister  from  Algeria 
telephoned  me  and  insisted  that  I  order  the  U.S.  company  to  honor  the  contract. 
I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  I  had  no  such  authority,  but  when  the  conversation 
finally  ended  I  was  convinced  that  he  simply  did  not  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Energy  could  not  direct  the  company  to  perform. 

Both  of  these  anecdotes  illustrate  the  importance  of  not  sending  the  wrong 
signal  tc  foreign  countries  about  i.ie  role  of  the  Deparimeni. 

Finally,  so  long  as  there  is  a  DOE  there  is  temptation  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress,  the  Administration  and  the  American  people  to  assume  that  DOE  has 
the  ability  and  the  authority  to  solve  any  energy  problems  that  arise — a  false 
and  misleading  assumption  which  can  lead  to  inappropriate  and  unproductive 
actions,  as  the  history  of  energy  price  fixing  and  allocation  clearly  shows.  That 
history  emphasizes  that  the  one  thing  Congress  and  the  Administration  must 
resist  in  the  event  of  an  "energy  crisis"  is  imposing  price  controls  and  allocation 
of  energy  supplies. 

Second,  DOE  has  little  beneficial  impact  on  energy  in  the  U.S.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  and  "energy"  department  without  an  energy  mission.  The  closest 
it  comes  is  in  conducting  or  funding  research.  However  none  of  those  research 
projects  requires  a  separate,  cabinet-level  department  to  administer  the 
funding. 

Third,  as  for  the  biennial  publication  of  an  Energy  Policy,  It  is  nearly 
meaningless  in  that  DOE  has  no  authority  to  implement  it,  and  no  other  cabinet 
department  pays  any  attention  to  it  except  when  the  policy  can  be  quoted  in 
support  of  something  that  department  othenvise  wants  to  do.  I  can  recall  no 
occasion  where  anyone  in  the  energy  industry  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
national  energy  policy  statement  from  DOE  except  to  criticize  it. 
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This  function,  if  it  were  to  be  continued,  could  easily  be  housed  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  From  any  practical  standpoint,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  much  more  to  say  about  energy  production  issues  than  DOE 
because  of  its  leasing  responsibilities  for  the  federal  lands,  its  Minerals 
Management  Service  royalty  collection,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  OSM,  USGS,  etc. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  in  recent  years  become  a  major  obstacle  to 
U.S.  domestic  energy  production  regardless  of  what  DOE  may  publish  as  an 
Energy  Tolicy.  The  statement  of  energy  policy  rtiight  as  well  oome  from  DOi.  it 
could  even  be  beneficial,  if  POI  would  take  seriously  the  language  in  the  policy 
which  states  that  the  U.S.  government  ought  to  assist  in  making  federal  energy 
resources  available  for  domestic  production — the  one  area  where  an  energy 
policy  ought  to  be  applicable. 

Fourth,  if  it  were  my  decision,  I  would  terminate  or  disperse  the  remaining 
elements  of  the  DOE  among  other  departments,  probably  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  although  organizationally 
housed  by  statute  within  DOE,  is  and  ought  to  be  an  independent  agency  as 
was  its  predecessor,  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  Defense  portion  of  DOE  has,  unfortunately,  become  largely  an 
environmental  clean-up  division.  There  is  no  benefit  to  having  two  agencies 
pursuing  very  similar  programs. 

One  possibility  which  would  probably  be  followed  if  this  were  not  a 
governmental  situation  is  that  a  separate  division  (entity)  would  be  established 
to  be  responsible  for  clean-up.  However,  because  this  is  govemment  it  is 
probably  better  that  the  clean-up  budget  be  required  to  compete  for  money  with 
the  line  activities  of  the  agencies. 

An  alternative  approach  would  be  for  clean-up  for  both  DOD  and  the  defense 
portion  of  DOE  to  be  done  as  part  of  the  DOD  so  that  all  defense  clean-up 
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projects  are  within  one  department  and  the  priorities  are  consistently  applied, 
rather  than  having  two  departments  competing  for  funds  and,  very  likely, 
misallocating  those  funds.  There  should  be  administrative  savings  in  a 
consolidation.  As  a  part  of  this  process  the  clean-up  standards  must  be  revised. 
The  present  system  is  concerned  not  with  health  and  safety  but  with 
environmental  purity  which  can  be  achieved  only  at  a  horrendous  cost — a  cost 
so  high  that  it  is,  in  fact,  not  reasonably  achievable.  Real  safety  can  be 
achieved  much  sooner  at  a  much  lower  cost  by  allcwing  ccntair.rr.cr.t  and 
stabilization  of  wastes  until  further  experience,  research,  and  technological 
successes  provide  better  clean-up  options.  U.S.  government  research  on 
clean-up  should  be  restricted  to  hazardous  waste  streams  unique  to  the 
government.  The  private  sector  has  incentives  to  research  clean-up  on  others. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  weapons  production  recommences,  that  activity 
could  continue  in  DOD.  The  "civilian  control"  issue  could  be  dealt  with  by 
appropriate  procedures  at  that  time  since  it  is  more  form  than  reality,  even  now. 
Certainly,  although  there  was  nominal  civilian  control  of  the  process  with 
weapons  production  housed  in  DOE,  practically  speaking,  the  military 
significantly  controlled  the  nuclear  weapons  decision  process.  It  should  be 
remembered  in  discussions  of  civilian  "control"  of  nuclear  weapon  production 
that  it  is  only  the  production  which  is  under  nominal  civilian  control.  Once  the 
weapons  are  made  and  operational  they  are  turned  over  to  the  military. 

The  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is  a  tempting  target  for  those  seeking 
revenues.  I  have  been  told  that  the  facilities  need  upgrading  before  they  could 
deliver  the  specified  level  of  output,  and  there  may  be  some  technical  problems 
with  which  I  am  not  adequately  familiar.  I  believe,  however,  that,  properly 
utilized,  the  SPR  can  still  be  important  and  useful.  Unfortunately,  the  chances  of 
proper  utilization  are  slim.  When  I  was  Secretary  of  Energy,  we  went  through 
elaborate  analyses  of  how  SPR  should  be  used.  The  only  sound  basis  is  to 
offer  for  sale  on  a  bid  basis  a  number  of  barrels  per  day  equal  to  the  anticipated 
shortfall  to  the  United  States  from  an  interruption  of  supply.  I  dealt  with  this  in 
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much  greater  detail  in  my  book,  Crisis  in  the  Oil  Patch.  I  believe  that  the 
analysis  is  sound.  However,  unless  sound  bases  for  SPR's  use  can  be  codified 
in  some  binding  way,  SPR  constitutes  an  enormous  opportunity  for 
mismanagement  and  governmental  interference  in  the  domestic  market  and 
might  be  better  sold  to  the  highest  bidders  (phased  over  time  so  as  to  minimize 
adverse  market  consequences). 

Tne  Power  Marketing  Admiriistrations  are  attractive  targets  for 
privatization.  From  1972  to  1978  I  served  as  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  During  that  time  I  often  considered  this  question,  I 
concluded  that  the  balance  of  power  among  the  constituencies  of  BPA  (and,  I 
suspected,  among  those  of  the  other  PMAs)  was  such  that  there  was  no 
practical  way  to  accomplish  a  "spin-off."  Public  power  fears  that  the  investor- 
owned  utilities  would  control  BPA  and  they  would  lose  their  preference  power. 
Investor-owned  utilities  fear  that  the  public  power  systems  would  control  BPA 
and  use  it  as  an  economic  weapon  against  them.  Each  will  support  the  status 
quo  before  it  will  risk  a  change  which  might  work  to  its  disadvantage.  I  explored 
this  question  when  I  was  Secretary  of  Energy  and  concluded  that  the  politics 
simply  made  it  infeasible  to  try  at  that  time 

It  was  clear  to  me  then,  and  it  is  still  clear  to  me  that  DOE  is  not  necessary  or 
even  very  helpful  to  the  PMAs.  They  have  been  housed  administratively  for 
almost  18  years  in  DOE.  It  is  hard  to  identify  any  particular  benefits  from  that 
relationship.  There  are  thousands  of  public  and  private  electric  utilities  in  the 
U.S.  which  get  along  just  fine  without  help  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  present  atmosphere  within  the  administration  and 
Congress  is  such  that  the  opportunity  is  much  greater.  If  the  administration  and 
Congress  followed  the  example  of  the  U.K.  in  the  privatization  of  its  electric 
sector  and  simply  mandated  that  by  a  given  date  it  must  happen  and  that  the 
government  would  accept  the  highest  and  best  bid(s)  for  these  agencies.  The 
industry  would  find  a  way  to  accomplish  the  objective.  It  would  be  extremely 
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helpful  in  that  case  for  an  anti-trust  exemption  to  be  provided  so  that  public  and 
private  utilities  could  join  together  for  a  combined  bid  for  regional  portions  of 
particular  PMAs.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  DOE  or  the  administration  can 
significantly  aid  this  process  because  by  their  very  nature  they  are  subject  to 
multiple  political  pressures.  I  understand  there  is  a  proposal  to  establish  an 
independent  quasi-federal  entity  called  The  Forrestal  Corporation  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  private  sources  of  energy  on  military  bases.  This  corporation  would, 
also,  act  as  a  broker  for  t.^e  federal  government  in  the  sale  of  existing  —liiiiary 
power  facilities.  Perhaps,  this  concept  or  even  this  corporation  could  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  obtaining  the  substantial  benefits  of  divesting 
the  PMAs. 

The  time  has  clearly  come  where  PMA  transmission  can  and  should  be 
separated  from  generation  and  privatized  in  line  with  the  FERC  and 
Congressional  action  (in  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1 992)  of  encouraging  regional 
transmission  groups  in  order  to  facilitate  competition  and  efficient  use  of 
resources.  Conceptually,  generation  could  be  similarly  privatized. 

Even  if  privatization  is  not  feasible  for  federal  generation,  however,  the  PMAs, 
particularly  BPA,  ought  to  be  relieved  of  the  enormously  expensive  "social 
engineering"  and  environmental  subsidies  which  they  are  required  to  provide 
and,  in  return,  they  ought  to  be  required  to  charge  rates  sufficient  to  operate  and 
maintain  their  systems  and  repay  their  federal  debt  on  schedule.  This  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  federal  budget,  and  it  would  require  that  those 
hidden  subsidies  to  non-power  purposes  would  have  to  compete  in  the  federal 
budget  against  other  worthwhile  and  useful  projects. 

The  National  Laboratories  are  a  great  national  resource.   The  best  that  can 
be  said  for  DOE,  however,  is  that  even  after  18  years  it  has  no  peculiar 
expertise  or  role  in  managing  them,  and  the  labs  do  more  than  energy  research, 
as  well  they  should.  The  justification  for  the  national  labs,  begun  for  military 
purposes,  is  shifting  radically  to  the  commercial  side  as  they  try  to  find  a  mission 
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and  a  source  of  funds.  This  is  a  partial  or  de  facto  privatization  which  should  be 
encouraged.  The  primarily  defense-related  labs  should  be  shifted  to  DOD.  The 
others  could  be  privatized  by  sale  or  transfer  to  non-federal  entities,  such  as 
universities,  foundations,  or  the  like.  Government  research  needs  could  be 
accomplished  through  research  contracts  with  these  and  other  research 
laboratories. 

n63earch  and  development  grants  ouqM  io  be  iesirioted  in  some  similar 
fashion.  Any  scientific  entity,  such  as  NSF,  could  handle  grant  programs. 
Research  budgets  of  OOE  have  been  highly  politicized  in  the  past  so  that 
projects  could  not  be  judged  on  the  merits  but  rather  were  kept  alive  by  key 
Senators  or  Congressmen  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  local  economy  in  some 
state  or  congressional  district.  Note,  particularly,  in  this  regard,  magnetohydro- 
dynamics  and  the  clean  coal  technology  program.  Research  and  development 
expenditures  require  continuity.  Changes  of  Administrations.  Cabinet 
Secretaries,  Assistant  Secretaries  and  so  on,  disrupt  that  continuity  and  cause 
wasteful  expenditures. 

The  government  is  ill-suited  to  develop  anything  entrepreneurial.  When  the 
U.S.  government  needed  supercomputers,  it  developed  the  specifications  for 
what  it  needed  and  then  offered  to  buy  from  the  private  sector  computers  which 
met  those  specs.  As  a  result  the  U.S.  took  the  lead  in  supercomputers.  This  is 
not  unlike  the  time  100  years  ago  when  America  wanted  railroads  to  cross 
America.  Instead  of  the  govemment  trying  to  build  them  (in  which  case  they 
would  still  be  under  construction  and  significantly  over  budget),  incentives  were 
created  for  private  capital  to  do  so.  It  worked. 

EIA,  should  be  abolished.  Any  of  its  services  with  value  to  the  economy  could 
and  would  be  done  by  the  private  sector,  as  they  were  before,  if  the  govemment 
stopped  doing  them  for  "free."  Any  which  would  not  be  done  by  the  private 
sector  are  probably  not  of  value. 
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ERA  should  be  abolished  forthwith.  I  understand  that  some  of  the  entitlement 
cases  are  still  unresolved  after  15  years!  If  that  is  true,  it  is  outrageous  and 
wasteful.  It  ought  to  be  an  embarrassment  to  anyone  still  connected  with  the 
process.  If  there  are  any  matters  of  merit  remaining  after  all  these  years  of 
paying  lawyers  to  pursue  them,  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  final  disposition. 

Policy,  International  Ai'aira,  and  Emergency  Response  are  activities 
which,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  my  earlier  discussion,  do  not  serve  an  essential 
function  which  would  require  the  retention  of  a  Department  of  Energy  to  fulfill. 

I  suspect  there  are  other  parts  of  DOE  which  I  have  not  covered,  but  none  that 
could  not  be  dealt  with  in  similar  fashion.  The  elimination  of  some  of  its 
functions  and  dispersal  of  others  to  other  departments  and  the  tennination  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  would  send  the  right  signal  to  our  citizens  and  the  world. 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  efforts  to  reduce  the  size  and  improve  the 
operations  of  the  U.S.  government. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  S.  HERRINGTON 


MR.  CHAIRMAN.  IT  IS  A  PRIVILEGE  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  THIS 
COMMITTEE  AND  SUBMIT  MY  COMMENTS  ON  THE  PROPOSAL  TO  ELIMINATE 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY. 

IN  1979  AND  1980,  RONALD  REAGAN  CAMPAIGNED  ON  THE  UNIQUE  IDEA 
THAT  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ENERGY  SHOULD  BE  CLOSED. 
AT  THAT  TIME.  IT  WAS  UNHEARD  OF  FOR  A  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  PROPOSE  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  WHOLE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.    DURING  HIS  ADMINISTRATION.  MANY  ATTEMPTS  AT 
CARRYING  OUT  THIS  PROMISE  WERE  MADE  AND  WERE  FRUSTRATED  AGAIN 
AND  AGAIN  BY  THE  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP  IN  CONGRESS.   ONCE  AGAIN 
RONALD  REAGAN  WAS  AHEAD  OF  HIS  TIME.  FOR  HERE  WE  ARE  FIFTEEN 
YEARS  LATER  FINALLY  GIVING  SERIOUS  STUDY  TO  THIS  PROPOSITION. 
BEFORE  I  BEGIN  MY  REMARKS.  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SAY  THAT  DURING  THE 
TIME  I  WAS  SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY.  I  HAD  THE  GOOD 
FORTUNE  TO  WORK  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  FINEST  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN 
WASHINGTON  AND  IN  GOVERNMENT.   THEY  WENT  THROUGH  THE  OIL 
SHOCKS  OF  THE  1970*S.   THEY  EXECUTED  THE  REAGAN  ERA  BUILD-UP.   THEY 
ENDURED  THE  BUSH  ADMINISTRATION  WITCH  HUNTS  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
LAW  BREAKERS.  AND  THEY  ARE  SURVIVING  THE  POLITICAL  CORRECTNESS 
OF  THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION.  THEY  ARE  TRUE  PUBLIC  SERVANTS  WHO 
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ALWAYS  TRIED  TO  DO  WHAT  CONGRESS  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
WANTED  THEM  TO.   THE  COUNTRY  OWES  THEM  A  DEBT  OF  GRATITUDE.    I 
STILL  COUNT  MANY  OF  THEM  AMONG  MY  FRIENDS.    MY  COMMENTS  TODAY 
ARE  AIMED  NOT  AT  THEM.  BUT  AT  THE  DEPARTMENT  AND  ITS  MISSION.  AND 
HOW  WE  MIGHT  TOGETHER  ACHIEVE  MORE  EFFECTIVE  GOVERNMENT  AT 
LESS  COST  TO  THE  TAXPAYERS. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  IS  THE  ONLY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  THAT  CAN  BE  DESCRIBED  AS  RESEMBLING  A  LARGE 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX;  IT  ENRICHES  URANIUM.  BUILDS  SUBMARINES.  SPY 
SATELLITES.  ELECTRIC  CARS,  ATOMIC  REACTORS.  WARHEADS  FOR  NUCLEAR 
BOMBS.  AND  HANDS  OUT  MONEY  TO  THE  POOR  TO  HELP  THEM  MAKE  THEIR 
HOMES  MORE  ENERGY  EFFICIENT;  IT  BUYS  AND  SELLS  OIL.  RUNS  THE 
LARGEST  LABORATORY  COMPLEX  IN  THE  WORLD.  GATHERS  INFORMATION 
AND  ENGAGES  IN  HUNDREDS  MORE  ACTIVITIES. 

PRESIDENT  CARTER  ESTABLISHED  THE  DEPARTMENT  BY  BRINGING 
TOGETHER  MANY  URGENT  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.    HE 
TOLD  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  IN  A  FAMOUS  SPEECH  THAT  THIS  WAS  "THE 
MORAL  EQUIVALENT  OF  WAR"  WITH  THE  NOBLE  GOAL  OF  MAKING  AMERICA 
ENERGY  INDEPENDENT.   THEREAFTER.  BILLIONS  AND  BILLIONS  OF 
TAXPAYER  DOLLARS  WERE  SPENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  IN  THE 
NAME  OF  ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE.   MOST  OF  THE  TIME.  THE  RESULTS  HAVE 
BEEN  MIXED  AT  BEST.   BY  FAR  THE  LARGEST  EXAMPLE  OF  THIS  WAS  THE 
SIXTY-SIX  BILLION  DOLLAR  SYNTHETIC  FUELS  CORPORATION.   IN  THAT 
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PROGRAM.  THE  GREATEST  FAILURE  WAS  THE  GREAT  PLAINS  COAL 
GASIFICATION  PLANT.    BUILT  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  AT  A  COST  OF  TWO 
BILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  TURNING  LIGNITE  COAL  INTO 
NATURAL  GAS,  THE  FACILITY  OPERATED  BEAUTIFULLY  AND  WAS  AN 
ENGINEERING  MARVEL.    THE  PROBLEM  WAS  THAT  THE  GAS  HAD  TO  BE  SOLD 
AT  OVER  S6.00  PER  M.C.F.  TO  BE  PROFITABLE.    THE  MARKET  AT  THAT  TIME 
WAS  UNDER  SI. 50.    TYPICAL  OF  GOVERNMENT,  THE  PROPOSED  SOLUTION 
WAS  FEDERAL  PRICE  SUPPORTS  FOR  THE  GAS  TO  KEEP  THE  PLANT 
RUNNING.   THIS  RESULTED  IN  THE  LARGEST  FORECLOSURE  ON  THE 
COURTHOUSE  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 
THERE  WERE  MANY,  MANY  OTHER  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  SAME  KIND. 
DOE  BUILT  WIND  MACHINES,  EXPERIMENTED  WITH  WAVE  AND  SUN  POWER. 
DEVELOPED  BATTERIES  AND  FUELS,  AND  GAVE  GRANTS  TO  ALMOST 
ANYONE  WITH  A  NEW  IDEA.  OR  AN  OLD  ONE  FOR  THAT  MATTER.    NOT 
SURPRISINGLY,  DOE  WAS  SOON  CONSTRUCTING  HIGHWAYS  IN  SPECIFIC 
STATES  AND  BUILDINGS  AT  FAVORED  UNIVERSITIES.    PROJECTS  THAT 
FAILED  AND  WERE  LOCATED  IN  APPROPRIATE  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS, 
CONTINUED  TO  RECEIVE  LONG-TERM  FUNDING.    FOR  EXAMPLE,  A  CLEAN 
COAL  TECHNOLOGY  CALLED  MHD  WAS  RANKED  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE 
LIST  BY  ALMOST  EVERY  EXPERT  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  BUT  IT  CONTINUED  TO  BE 
FUNDED  AT  THE  RATE  OF  TWENTY  OR  THIRTY  MILLION  A  YEAR  FOR  YEARS 
AFTER  THIS  INFORMATION  WAS  KNOWN.    IT  WAS  A  DISGUISED  SUBSIDY  FOR 
A  SMALL  UTILITY  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 
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WHILE  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  HAS  UNDER  ITS  JURISDICTION 
MANY  VITAL  AND  NECESSARY  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  IT 
IS  PERFECTLY  POSITIONED  FOR  DOWNSIZING.  STREAMLINING,  OR  TOTAL 
ELIMINATION  IN  THIS  ERA  OF  SMALLER,  MORE  EFFICIENT  GOVERNMENT.    I 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  GIVE  YOU  SOME  EXAMPLES: 

URANIUM  ENRICHMENT:   THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  U.S.  ENRICHMENT 
CORPORATION  WAS  UNDER  DISCUSSION  IN  1980.  AND  HAS  BEEN  EVER 
SINCE.   THE  DOE  HAS  EXPERIMENTED  WITH  THREE  TYPES  OF  ENRICHMENT 
TECHNOLOGIES  AND  HAS  SPENT  HUNDREDS  OF  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  ON 
DEVELOPMENT.    THE  GAS  CENTRIFUGE  ALONE  COST  BILLIONS  AND  NEVER 
WAS  OPERATIONAL.    WHERE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  CONGRESS 
ARE  CONCERNED.  THE  CONCEPTS  OF  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT,  COST  OF 
PRODUCTION  AND  PRICE  ARE  USUALLY  UNRELATED.   ANY  MOVEMENT 
TOWARD  PRIVATIZATION  WOULD  BENEFIT  TAX  PAYERS.   THIS  ACTIVITY  IS  A 
BUSINESS  AND  NEEDS  TO  OPERATE  LIKE  ONE. 

NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES  (NPR):   ESTABLISHED  NEAR  THE  FIRST 
WORLD  WAR  WITH  AN  IDEA  THAT  OIL  FIRED  NAVY  SHIPS  NEEDED  A  RESERVE 
OF  CRUDE  OIL.  IT  HAS  SERVED  THE  COUNTRY  WELL.  BUT  IT  IS  NO  LONGER 
NECESSARY  AND  THE  ACTIVITY  NEEDS  TO  END.   THE  NPR.  AND  ASSETS  LIKE 
IT.  SHOULD  BE  SOLD. 

POWER  MARKETING  AGENCIES:   BORN  IN  THE  1930'S  WITH  THE  HELP 
OF  2%  LOANS  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  POWER  MARKETING 
AGENCIES  HAVE  SERVED  THE  COUNTRY  WELL.  BUT  THEY  HAVE  ALSO 
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BECOME  VICTIMS  OF  POLITICS.    IT  IS  NO  ACCIDENT  THAT  DURING  THE  1980'S 
WE  SAW  UTILITY  BILLS  IN  CERTAIN  COUNTIES  OF  WASHINGTON  STATE 
COSTING  S34,  WHILE  THE  SAME  BILL  IN  TEXAS  OR  NEW  YORK  WOULD  COST 
S234.    THESE  AGENCIES  SHOULD  BE  PRIVATIZED,  OR  SOLD  TO  UTILITIES. 
THEY  ARE  DISTORTING  THE  MARKET.   ALTHOUGH  IT  IS  NOT  A  PART  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY,  THERE  ARE  SIMILAR  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  WHICH  NEED  TO  BE  ADDRESSED. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SAY  A  FEW  THINGS  ABOUT  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  LABORATORIES.    DEFENSE  PROGRAMS  AMOUNT  TO  TWO- 
THIRDS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET.  A  FACT  THAT  FEW  AMERICANS 
KNOW.    THESE  PROGRAMS  FIND  THEIR  ROOTS  IN  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION.  AND  THE  OLD  "ATOMS  FOR  PEACE"  PROJECT  OF  1952.   THEY 
HAVE  SERVED  US  WELL  AND  THE  SCIENTISTS  WHO  PARTICIPATED  INCLUDE 
SOME  OF  THE  GREATEST  NAMES  IN  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  HISTORY.   AS  WE 
MOVE  INTO  THE  21  ST  CENTURY.  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION  WILL  BE  ONE  OF 
THE  PRINCIPAL  THREATS  TO  THE  SECURITY  OF  OUR  PEOPLE  AND  THE 
WORLD.   WE  SEE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  IT  TODAY.   THE  COUNTRY  REQUIRES  A 
STRONG.  VIABLE  PROGRAM  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WEAPONS  AND 
WEAPONS  DEFENSE.   THE  PROGRAM  INCLUDES  TESTING.  VERIFICATION  AND 
EXPERIMENTATION.    IT  IS  AMAZING  TO  ME  THAT  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  WE  ARE 
HAVING  A  NATIONAL  DEBATE  ON  GUN  CONTROL  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  CITIZENS 
TO  BEAR  ARMS.  IN  MANY  WAYS  A  HEALTHY  DEBATE.  WE  ARE  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME  UNILATERALLY  SHUTTING  DOWN  THE  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PROGRAM 
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AND  DISARMING  THE  COUNTRY  WITHOUT  A  DEBATE  ON  THIS  IMPORTANT 
ISSUE.   WE  HAVE  SERVED  AS  THE  WORLD'S  POLICEMAN,  AND  WE  ARE  IN  THE 
PROCESS  OF  DISARMING  OUR  POLICE  FORCE  AT  A  CRITICAL  TIME.  WITHOUT 
EVEN  A  MENTION  OR  A  DISCUSSION.    THE  CURRENT  ADMINISTRATION.  AND 
ESPECIALLY  OFFICIALS  AT  THE  ENERGY  DEPARTMENT,  ARE  RELICS  FROM 
THE  N.R.D.C.  AND  HAVE  LITTLE  INTEREST  IN  KEEPING  THE  WEAPONS 
PROGRAM  HEALTHY.   THEY  DON'T  BELIEVE  IN  IT.   THE  CENTER  FOR 
SECURITY  POLICY  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  A  DECiSION  BRIEF  CITING  THE 
RADICAL  DENUCLEARIZATION  AGENDA  OF  DAN  REICHER.  SECRETARY 
O'LEARY'S  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  AND  OTHER  AVOWED  ANTI-NUCLEAR 
ACTIVISTS  AMONG  THE  DEPARTMENTS  SENIOR  MANAGEMENT.   THE 
DEFENSE  PROGRAM'S  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ENERGY  DEPARTMENT  COULD  AND 
SHOULD  BE  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

AS  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  CLEANUP.  THE  GAO  HAS  NOTED  THAT  "DOE 
HAS  RECEIVED  ABOUT  $23  BILLION  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
SINCE  1889  .  .  .  AND  LITTLE  CLEANUP  HAS  RESULTED."   THIS  PROGRAM  HAS 
BEEN  BADLY  MISMANAGED.    IT  TOO  COULD  BE  EASILY  TRANSFERRED  TO 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 

FINALLY,  THE  NATIONAL  LABORATORIES  ARE  SCRAMBLING  TO  FIND 
WORK  BECAUSE  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  OUT  OF  THE  WEAPONS  BUSINESS. 
THEY  WANT  SOMETHING  TO  DO  SO  THEY  WONT  LOSE  FUNDING.    IN  MY 
HOME  STATE.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.  MANAGERS  OF  LIVERMORE 
AND  LOS  ALAMOS,  HAVE.  FOR  YEARS.  BEEN  TRYING  TO  GET  OUT  OF  THE 
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WEAPONS  BUSINESS.   THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  IS  PLAYING  RIGHT 
INTO  THEIR  HANDS.    IF  THERE  HAS  IN  FACT  BEEN  A  NATIONAL  DECISION  TO 
TAKE  THE  LABORATORIES  OUT  OF  THE  WEAPONS  BUSINESS.  AND  I  DO  NOT 
THINK  THERE  HAS  BEEN.  THEN  THE  SOLUTION  SHOULD  BE  TO  PRIVATIZE  THE 
LABORATORIES.    IN  THIS  WAY  THEY  WILL  BECOME  MORE  EFFICIENT.  AND 
ONE  OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM. 
TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER.  WILL  BE  IMPROVED. 

1  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  AND  WILL  BE 
PLEASED  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Tiahrt,  and  I  join  you  in 
hoping  we  can  reach  an  accord  after  hearings  and  further  consider- 
ation. 

Again,  let  me  say  any  Member's  opening  statement  will  be  made, 
by  unanimous  consent,  a  part  of  this  report.  But  I  will  recognize 
any  Member  who  seeks  recognition  at  this  time  for  an  opening 
statement  who  has  not  been  recognized. 

I  don't  see  any  requests. 

I  have  just  two  other  administrative  matters — I  beg  your  pardon. 
Congressman  Doyle,  please. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Doyle  follows:] 

Opening  Statement  of  Hon.  Michael  F.  Doyle,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  today's  hearing.  One 
of  my  greatest  concerns  as  to  how  we  are  approaching  the  challenge  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion is  the  apparent  willingness  of  some  members  of  the  majority  to  neglect  our  in- 
tellectual resources.  This  hearing  is  valuable  because  our  approach  to  reforming  the 
National  Labs  is  a  telling  reflection  of  our  attitudes  towards  how  our  nation  should 
approach  the  21st  Century. 

Do  we  opt  for  political  expediency  and  relinquish  our  responsibiUty  as  elected  offi- 
cials? The  people  of  Pittsburgh  elected  me  to  make  difficult  decisions,  not  to  engage 
in  a  political  shell  game  of  taking  credit  for  cutting  spending,  but  not  taking  respon- 
sibility for  prioritizing.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  approach  embodied  in  H.R.  87  and 
in  H.R.  1993,  it  would  be  an  admission  that  this  Committee  does  not  possess  the 
expertise  to  oversee  the  programs  in  our  jurisdiction. 

I  disagree  with  this  attitude.  In  assessing  our  National  Labs,  we  are  talking  about 
roughly  20  facilities,  depending  on  the  parameters  set  for  where  we  are  seeking  to 
reform.  This  is  a  far  less  imposing  task  than  we  faced  in  the  BRAC  process,  which 
was  dealing  with  hundreds  of  facilities  and  military  groupings. 

I  go  into  this  hearing  with  the  belief  that  Mr.  Roemer's  bill,  H.R.  1510,  is  the  best 
alternative  before  us.  By  requiring  a  reduction  in  civilian  lab  employees,  we  are  put- 
ting real  pressure  on  DOE  to  streamline  its  operations.  Also,  this  bill  takes  long 
overdue  action  to  remove  DOE's  unique  allowance  for  self-regulation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  DOE  to  act  decisively,  especially  when  Congress 
is  clear  in  its  support  of  such  action.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  consolidation 
that  is  taking  place  in  DOE's  fossil  energy  program.  Three  facilities  are  being  con- 
solidated into  two,  and  three  separate  management  structures  are  being  merged 
into  one.  I  think  there  is  much  the  Committee  can  learn  from  this  example  as  we 
examine  how  to  achieve  more  efficient  National  Labs. 

Finally,  I  want  to  express  my  concern  about  the  fate  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion Program.  This  program  has  been  extremely  successful,  due  in  large  part  to  its 
unique  autonomy  from  the  Department  of  Defense  command  structure.  The  two  labs 
that  are  responsible  for  this  program,  Bettis  and  Knolls,  should  not  be  considered 
in  the  same  light  as  the  civilian  labs.  The  Committee  has  endorsed  this  view  by 
unanimously  accepting  my  amendment  to  the  text  of  H.R.  1510,  when  it  was  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1816,  the  DOE  Civilian  R&D  Authorization  Act.  My 
amendment  clarified  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  National  Lab  to  conform 
with  the  language  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Act. 

I  am  grateful  for  these  hearings,  especially  since  we  have  actual  legislation  to  re- 
view and  are  not  just  relsring  on  a  conceptual  discussion  before  marking-up  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  this  precedent  holds  true  for  the  remainder  of  the  104th  Congress. 

Mr.  DoYLE.  I  just  want  to  edso  submit  for  the  record  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, on  the  restructiuing  of  the  DOE  laboratories  for  the  record. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 
Th£ink  you  for  offering  it. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Solomon  follows:] 
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CONGRESSMAN  GERALD  B.  SOLOMON  STATEMENT  FOR  SCIENCE 
COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ON  RESTRUCTURING  D.O.E.  LABORATORIES 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  this  committee  concerning  the 
missions  and  regulation  of  the  various  Department  of  Energy  laboratories.  There  is 
definitely  a  need  to  evaluate  the  goals  and  structure  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  its  facilities.  To  that  end,  I  wholeheartedly  support  your  efforts  to  contribute 
to  this  review  process.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  a  great  deal  of  suspect  programs 
which  place  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  and  contributes  to 
the  overwhelming  mountain  of  debt  which  is  suffocating  the  future  of  our  nation. 
Such  duplicative  and  trivial  programs  deserve  to  be  restructured  or  eliminated. 

However,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  highlight  what  I  believe  to  be  a  posi- 
tive example  within  the  Department  of  Ener^,  a  program  with  a  proven  track 
record.  The  progrjim  I  am  referring  to  is  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program 
which  deserves  our  favorable  consideration.  Having  one  of  the  Program's  key  facili- 
ties in  my  district,  the  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory,  I  have  witnessed  first-hand 
the  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  this  Program  and  have  come  to  appreciate  its 
unique  organization  as  being  critical  to  its  impressive  record. 

The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  a  dual  agency  arrangement  of  the  Navy 
and  Department  of  Energy,  has  demonstrated  over  its  history  the  ability  to  effi- 
ciently integrate  technological  innovations  with  practical  apphcations.  The  Program 
has  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  scientific  community  due  to  the  relevance 
of  its  work  to  both  civilian  and  military  applications.  Besides  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  for  the  Navy's  ships,  almost  half  of  wnich  are  now  nuclear  powered,  tne  Pro- 
gram developed  the  first  commercial  nuclear  power  station,  demonstrating  their  on- 
going contribution  to  the  commercial  power  industry.  Even  more  importantly,  with 
the  nature  of  commercial  nuclear  power  generation  up  in  the  air,  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  is  the  only  organization  reducing  new  nuclear  power  generating 
ideas  to  practice.  The  Program  has  done  so  while  demonstrating  technological  excel- 
lence, an  unequaled  four  decade  safety  record,  and  unfailing  fiscal  responsibility. 
Today,  the  Program  is  responsible  for  the  cyperation  of  over  130  nuclear  reactors 
and  is  developing  new  ones  for  the  Navy. 

The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  exercises  the  authority  provided  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  regulate  nuclear  propulsion  activi- 
ties of  the  Navy  and  the  DOE.  The  Program's  dual  agency  arrangement  allows  an 
arms  length  relationship  with  the  Navy  and  Defense  Depaji;ment-— at  both  an  engi- 
neering and  operating  level — ^which  is  crucial  to  ensuring  reactor  safety.  This  ar- 
rangement, coupled  with  having  facilities  working  solely  for  the  Program,  also  has 
proven  to  be  crucial  when  assuring  the  public  and  host  countries  of  the  safety  of 
nuclear  powered  ships  operating  worldwide.  In  addressing  concerns  about  oversight 
and  regulation  of  the  DOE,  Congress  repeatedly  has  recognized  the  Program  as  an 
exceptionally  responsible  regulator — we  ao  not  need  to  alter  this  regulatory  arrange- 
ment. Moreover,  the  research  and  engineering  accomplishments  of  the  Program, 
principally  achieved  under  its  DOE  "hat,"  and  the  operational  record  of  the  Navy's 
nucleEU*  powered  warships  are  a  testament  to  the  logic  which  led  to  establishing  the 
unique  joint  agency  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  program. 

With  regard  to  the  future  relevance  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  programs  and 
facilities,  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program's  significance  remains  clear — to 
continue  the  safe  application  of  nuclear  power  for  the  propulsion  of  our  current  and 
future  Naval  warships.  The  Navy's  dependence  on  nuclear  propulsion  affirms  the 
need  for  this  crucial  program — over  40%  of  major  combatants  are  nuclear  powered, 
including  all  our  strategic  deterrent  and  attack  submarines  and  the  mtgority  of  our 
aircraft  carriers.  Moreover,  the  Program  continues  to  carry  out  its  mission  while 
dealing  with  today's  financial  crisis  by  taking  significant  strides  to  further  increase 
efficiency  without  compromising  safety  or  performance.  Unlike  the  general  purpose 
nature  of  most  Department  of  Energy  laboratories,  the  Program's  two  laboratories, 
the  Knolls  and  Bettis  Atomic  Power  Laboratories,  exist  for  a  single  purpose,  to  do 
nuclear  propulsion  work.  They  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Program  under  the  orga- 
nizational arrangement  noted  above,  and  have  been  highly  successful  with  each 
making  unique,  important  contributions.  Given  the  crucial  mission  of  the  Naval  Nu- 
clear Propulsion  Program,  these  dedicated  facilities  will  remain  essential. 

Consequently,  I  believe  we  must  provide  for  continuance  of  the  Knolls  and  Bettis 
Atomic  Power  Laboratories  under  tneir  current  organizational  and  regulatory  rela- 
tionship within  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.  Moreover,  with  their  clearly 
defined  and  continuing  mission,  a  review  of  these  facilities  would  certainly  prove 
counter-productive.  Their  structure  and  performance  provides  a  standard  for  what 
can  be  accomplished  given  a  consistent,  focused  mission  and  strong,  effective  leader- 
ship. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Two  more  administrative  matters.  Thank  you  for 
bearing  with  us,  Mr.  Deputy  Secretary. 

The  first  is,  down  the  hall,  in  Room  2325,  there  is  an  exhibit  of 
various  projects  that  are  winners  of  the  most  recent  prestigious 
R&D  awards  for  research  and  development. 

As  you  are  probably  familiar  with,  these  are  peer  review  awarded 
awards.  They  actually  come  through  the  private  sector.  The  exhibit 
is  of  winners  of  those  awards  of  research  that  were  conducted  at 
the  national  laboratories. 

And  I  want  to  add,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  of  them,  but 
certainly  most  of  them,  were  joint  research  projects  between  the 
national  laboratories  and  private  enterprise,  which  I  consider  an- 
other important  issue  that  we  should  consider  with  the  mission  of 
the  national  laboratories. 

And  you  are  all  invited  between  now  and  3:00  to  visit  and  look 
at  the  exhibits.  I  think  you'll  find  them  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  votes,  I'm  sure  there  will  be  breaks  in 
the  testimony  for  you  to  have  that  opportunity. 

Finally,  I  just  want  to  say  for  anyone  who  has  not  attended  a 
congressional  hearing  before,  our  comings  and  goings  may  be  a  lit- 
tle bit  disconcerting  to  you  if  you  haven't  seen  it  before.  Some 
Members  will  be  here  during  some  portion  of  the  testimony,  others 
will  come  during  other  portions,  and  still  other  Members  are  tied 
up  elsewhere.  But  they  have  staff  here  in  the  room  who  are  watch- 
ing us  and  making  notes. 

The  most  important  person  probably  at  any  congressional  hear- 
ing is  the  gentleman  quietly  seated  at  the  side  of  the  fi-ont  table, 
who  is  making  the  record  of  everj^hing  said  here  today.  That 
record  will  be  made  available  to  every  Member  of  Congress  in  due 
course  so  that  thej^U  have  this  information  as  we  consider  legisla- 
tion. 

With  that  stated,  I  would  like  to  personally  welcome  our  first 
witness,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Curtis. 

Thgink  you  for  being  with  us  today.  You  know  the  subject  matter 
of  the  hearing  today,  so  I  invite  you  to  proceed.  Without  objection, 
your  formal  written  statement  and  all  formal  written  statements  of 
witnesses  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Secretary  Curtis? 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  B.  CURTIS, 
ACTING  DEPUTY  SECRETARY,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Secretary  Curtis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  a  pleasure  to 
be  here  today  to  discuss  the  Department  of  Energy's  national  lab- 
oratories. 

Let  me  first  assure  you  that  the  department  agrees  that  reducing 
federal  spending  and  lowering  the  deficit  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  facing  this  nation  and  it  is  essential  for  this  nation's  fu- 
ture economic  health. 

Those  of  us  involved  in  the  process  in  the  Congress  and  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  have  a  common  duty  to  deliver  on  this  responsibility 
to  future  generations. 
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The  federal  government's  research  and  development  expendi- 
txires,  like  every  other  part  of  the  budget,  will  be,  and  should  be, 
subject  to  severe  scrutiny. 

We  need  to  dispel  the  almost  mysticsd  faith  in  constant  expan- 
sion in  research  and  development  expenditure  discussed  in  earlier 
proceedings  in  this  room.  But  we  also  need  to  acknowledge  that 
public  investment  in  research  and  development  is  our  nation's  in- 
vestment in  its  own  future. 

To  borrow  the  words  of  our  Task  Force  on  Strategic  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development:  Just  as  our  duty  for  fiscal  discipline  is 
rooted  in  our  obligation  to  future  generations,  so  too  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  assure  for  future  generations  that  our  nation's  capacity 
to  shape  the  future  through  scientific  research  and  technological  in- 
novation is  continually  renewed.  It  is  our  most  important  renew- 
able resource  investment. 

Striking  the  right  balance  between  these  mutual  obligations  to 
future  generations  will  require  our  collective  best  judgment  and 
wisdom  or,  as  Chairman  Walker  more  succinctly  observed,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  we  do  the  right  thing  here. 

As  one  ponders  the  futures  of  these  laboratories,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  be  mindful  of  their  record  of  scientific  excellence.  In  the 
past  year  alone,  we  identified  the  Top  Quark  that  had  alluded 
physicists  for  nearly  20  years.  We've  identified  genes  responsible 
for  breast  and  colon  cancer.  We've  developed  a  bendable,  high-tem- 
perature, super-conducting  wire  that  eventually  could  save  Amer- 
ican consumers  billions  of  dollars  in  reduced  electricity  trans- 
mission losses. 

And  once  again,  one  of  our  former  colleagues,  Cliff  ShuU,  a 
former  employee  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  received  a 
Nobel  Prize  for  his  work  in  neutron-scattering  physics. 

Over  the  years,  more  than  60  Nobel  Prize  winners  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Department  of  Energy  and  its  laboratories. 

It  is  natural  that  some  of  this  science  should  result  in  tech- 
nology. And  in  fact,  the  department  and  its  laboratories  regularly 
receive  the  lion's  share  of  the  awards  given  annually  by  independ- 
ent panels  sponsored  by  the  R&D  Magazine. 

The  R&D  100  awards  are  given  to  the  100  most  significant  tech- 
nological developments  of  the  year.  I  sim  proud,  the  department  is 
proud,  that  in  1995,  DOE  and  its  laboratories  will  be  presented  32 
of  these  100  awards  at  a  ceremony  in  Chicago  later  this  month. 

Among  federal  agencies,  NASA  achieved  the  second  highest  num- 
ber— six,  six  compared  to  32. 

DOE  has  received  more  than  the  combined  top  four  private-sec- 
tor companies,  and  that  has  been  our  history  throughout  the  period 
in  which  these  awards  have  been  given. 

As  the  Chairman  has  noted,  a  few  of  these  winning  technologies 
are  now  on  display  down  the  hall  in  Room  2325.  I  do  urge  you  to 
stop  by  there  sometime  today  because  it  gives  tangible  evidence  to 
the  investment  that  you  and  we  have  made  in  science  and  innova- 
tion. 

These  innovations  are  not  the  result  of  one-year's  budget.  They 
are  the  result  of  the  capabilities  that  were  built  with  sustained  bi- 
partisan investment  over  decades. 
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The  Congress  can  take  credit  and  be  proud  of  these  accomphsh- 
ments. 

However,  we  also  know  there  are  problems.  As  Members  know, 
in  February  of  1994,  the  department  established  the  Task  Force  on 
Alternative  Futures  for  the  DOE  national  labs,  under  the  guidance 
of  Motorola  chairman  Bob  Galvin,  Essentially,  the  Task  Force  af- 
firmed that  the  labs  were  an  extraordinary  national  asset,  but  con- 
cluded that  their  management  system  needed  repair. 

We  agree,  and  have  set  out  on  a  far-reaching  and  detailed  plan 
to  cut  costs  and  streamline  management. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  and  the  department 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  this  endeavor,  with  a  shared  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  their  possible  solutions. 

Six  months  ago,  Secretary  O'Leary  presented  to  this  Committee 
the  department's  implementation  plan  responding  to  the  Galvin 
Task  Force  recommendations. 

Today,  I'd  like  to  describe  the  status  of  our  efforts,  which  may 
not  be  glamorous,  but  they  are  essential. 

Our  senior  managers,  working  closely  with  our  lab  directors,  are 
now  eliminating  most  of  the  nonvalue-adding  activities  and  re- 
quirements that  have  hampered  the  effectiveness  of  the  labora- 
tories. 

I  have  often  argued  that  government  regulation  of  itself  is  the 
most  pernicious  form  of  government  regulation  because  it  has  gone 
totally  unchecked  by  a  private-sector  response. 

The  short  truth  of  the  Galvin  Task  Force  findings  is  that  we 
have  overregulated  our  laboratories  and  we  have  crippled  their  ca- 
pacity for  effectiveness  in  the  process,  and  we  are  addressing  that. 

Let  me  describe  what  we  are  doing. 

First,  we  are  reforming  and  dramatically  cutting  back  DOE's  di- 
rectives. This  is  the  system  that  DOE  has  used  to  establish  formal 
requirements  for  the  conduct  of  work  by  its  federal  and  contractor 
employees.  We  are  committed  to  cut  these  directives  by  50  percent 
by  December,  and  we  are  well  on  the  path  to  that  goal. 

Second,  we  have  established  a  new  procedure  called  the  Nec- 
essary and  Sufficient  Process  for  establishing  safety  standards  for 
protecting  the  public,  our  workers,  and  the  environment  near  our 
laboratories  and  other  facilities.  This  will  increase  protection  while 
reducing  cost. 

The  key  is  to  match  the  requirements  to  the  specific  work,  be  it 
decontaminating  a  facility  or  operating  a  particle  accelerator. 

Our  facilities  vary  widely  and  require  different  procedures.  The 
savings  come  from  integrating  environment,  safety  and  health 
standards  with  the  planning  of  work,  including  the  analysis  of  haz- 
ards. 

Today,  we  have  nine  pilot  projects  underway  at  Argonne, 
Fermilab,  Los  Alamos,  Lawrence  Berkeley,  and  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  laboratories.  The  response  has  been  enthusiastic  and  espe- 
cially welcomed  by  our  laboratories. 

Third,  we  are  taking  steps  to  shift  the  department  to  external 
regulation  of  its  activities,  as  several  Members  on  this  Committee 
have  suggested. 

We've  appointed  an  advisory  committee  on  external  regulation, 
cochaired  by  John  Aheame,  former  NRC  Chairman,  and  Gerald 
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Scannell,  president  of  the  National  Safety  Council  and  a  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occupation  Health  and  Safety. 

They  are  scheduled  to  report  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Your  Com- 
mittee has  been  given  a  copy  of  their  August  14  interim  report. 

Fourth,  a  significant  cost  driver  at  the  laboratories,  as  Mr.  Roe- 
mer  has  noted,  has  been  the  persistent  appraisals  and  audits  con- 
ducted by  DOE,  GAO,  the  Congress,  and  state  regulatory  bodies. 

Several  labs  have  complained  of  a  ten-fold  or  greater  increase  in 
audits  over  the  past  decade. 

To  rectify  this,  we've  imposed  a  moratorium  on  DOE-directed 
business  reviews,  replacing  them  with  a  once-a-year  review.  In- 
stead of  315  reviews  a  yeeir — these  are  DOE-self-initiated  reviews — 
we  expect  to  do  only  19  integrated  ones.  The  cost  will  be  cut  by 
more  than  half,  with  60  percent  fewer  people  involved. 

Two  other  pilot  projects  are  underway.  One  will  consolidate  and 
simplify  the  technical  reviews  of  the  laboratories  conducted  by  our 
program  offices.  The  other  will  consolidate  the  20  to  30  annual  en- 
vironmental safety  and  health  reviews  done  by  line  management 
into  just  one  appraisal  per  fiscal  year  per  laboratory. 

The  pilot  program  with  the  companion-ordered  moratorium  on 
DOE  program  self-initiated  environmental  health  and  safety  re- 
views was  put  in  place  last  week.  The  pilot  projects  for  reforming 
the  technical  reviews  will  be  implemented  next  year. 

Fifth,  we  are  changing  completely  how  we  evaluate  the  procure- 
ment activities  of  our  contractors.  They  were  becoming  increasingly 
bureaucratic.  We  have  this  week  placed  into  effect  a  rule  change 
permitting  our  laboratories  to  use  best  commercial  practices  in- 
stead of  coercing  adherence  to  a  federal  norm  of  procurement  proce- 
dure. 

We  will  reward  performance,  not  bureaucratic  procedure.  Again, 
our  laboratories  have  cheered  this  initiative. 

Ensuring  the  success  of  these  reforms  will  require  persistent 
management  attention  over  successive  administrations  and  a  para- 
digm shift  in  how  the  department  regards  and  manages  its  labora- 
tories. 

To  this  end,  we  have  named  a  laboratory  operations  board  with 
eight  senior  DOE  officials  and  eight  private-sector  members.  I  chair 
the  board  and  John  McTague,  Ford's  technical  affairs  vice  presi- 
dent and  former  acting  science  advisor  to  President  Reagan,  serves 
as  our  vice  chgdr. 

The  board  will  provide  advice  on  micromanagement,  reducing 
cost,  developing  a  mission  fi*amework  for  the  labs,  better  integrat- 
ing DOE's  various  rese£irch  programs,  and  improving  collaboration 
among  the  laboratories,  academia,  industry,  £md  other  agencies. 

This  board  will  serve  as  an  insistent  set  of  advisors,  a  conscience, 
if  you  will,  to  keep  the  Depeirtment  of  Energy  focused  on  achieving 
a  more  productive,  mission-focused  and  cost-effective  laboratory 
system. 

Finally,  we've  established  the  internal  research  and  development 
council  to  produce  better  integration  among  the  department's  basic 
and  applied  R&D  programs.  And  here,  too,  by  appointing  the  senior 
career  deputies  to  the  council,  we  intend  to  assure  greater  continu- 
ity over  successive  administrations. 
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Let  me  now  briefly  address  the  challenge  of  developing  a  clear 
mission  framework  for  these  laboratories,  the  lack  of  which  has 
been  a  perennial  concern  of  blue  ribbon  panels,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  others. 

The  department  has  historically  resisted  suggestions  to  force 
each  of  its  laboratories  into  tightly  defined  missions.  First,  it  is  ar- 
gued that  if  the  laboratories'  missions  were  to  be  drawn  too  nar- 
rowly, it  would  endanger  what  makes  these  laboratories  so 
unique — their  versatile  approach  to  problem-solving  in  ways  that 
narrowly-focused  institutions  cannot  do. 

Insights  from  research  cannot  be  scheduled  in  advance  to  fit  a 
particular  mission.  A  precisely  circumscribed  mission  could  prevent 
individual  labs  from  pursuing  scientific  results  wherever  they  lead, 
curtailing  innovation  and  limiting  the  capacity  to  contribute  to 
other  missions  of  the  department. 

Second,  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  strictly  define  a  lab- 
orator3^s  mission. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  national  security  mission,  for  exam- 
ple, involves  six  different  components  with  over  215  separate,  iden- 
tifiable tasks  and  subtasks. 

In  mission  specificity,  it  has  been  asked  repeatedly,  where  and 
how  do  you  draw  the  line? 

These  arguments  seem  cogent  to  me  and  should  serve  as  an  ap- 
propriate caution  on  becoming  too  specific  in  mission  assignment  or 
defmition.  But  surely  the  department  can  and  must  do  more  to 
sharpen  the  mission  responsibilities  of  its  laboratories,  and  we  are 
committed  to  do  so. 

While  legitimate  concern  about  the  DOE  labs  is  often  couched  in 
terms  of  lack  of  a  clear  mission,  the  issue  really  boils  down  to 
whether  we  believe  that  taxpayer  funds  are  being  spent  cost-effec- 
tively among  the  laboratories,  universities  and  industry  to  accom- 
plish missions  of  public  value. 

We  recognize  it  is  our  duty  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Congress  and  these  committees  that  we  have  developed  more 
tightly  focused  mission  allocations  for  our  laboratories,  stripped  out 
redundancies,  and  prudently  invested  our  research  dollars. 

By  December  of  this  year,  we'll  develop  a  strategic  mission  plan 
that  will  show  how  Department  of  Energy's  missions  are  performed 
through  programs  across  the  department  and  the  role  each  labora- 
tory has  in  each  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  missions. 

From  that  base,  we  intend  to  build  a  means  to  size  and  stream- 
line our  laboratories,  identify  areas  of  excellence  and  provide  the 
Congress  with  the  means,  through  structured  oversight  and  budg- 
etary control,  to  ensure  that  our  funds  are  properly  administered. 

Let  me  now  briefly  comment  on  the  pending  legislation  before 
your  Committee. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  2142  is  consistent  with  the  efforts  that  I 
have  just  described.  However,  I  should  observe  that  we  believe  that 
these  objectives  could  equally  well  be  met  through  a  disciplined 
and  structured  oversight  process,  one  that  I  would  commend  to  the 
Committee's  consideration. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  this  legislation  consistent  with  our  efforts 
and  with  what  we  consider  good  sense  in  this  area.  However,  we 
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do  recommend  against  legislating  in  the  area  of  external  regulation 
until  our  advisory  committee  completes  its  work  in  December. 

Reggu-ding  H.R.  1510,  we  cannot  support  its  mandated  reduction 
of  DOE  lab  personnel  by  one  third  over  a  ten-year  period. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  the  equivalent  to  what  business  con- 
sultant, Peter  Drucker,  has  so  sensibly  and  forcibly  warned 
against — amputation  in  advance  of  diagnosis. 

Rather  than  sizing  the  laboratories  based  on  the  national  need 
for  the  valuable  work  of  these  institutions,  regrettably,  this  bill 
would  seem  to  determine  how  much  work  could  be  done  by  arbi- 
trarily constricting  the  employment,  regardless  of  the  nation's  need 
for  the  work. 

Moreover,  many  of  our  laboratories  receive  ten  to  20  percent  of 
their  work  from  other  federal  agencies,  state  governments  and  U.S. 
industry.  These  groups  invest  in  the  laboratories  because  they  are 
the  most  effective  place  and  often  the  only  place  to  accomplish  their 
goals. 

We  like  the  fact  that  other  agencies,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Justice,  NIH,  EPA,  NASA  and  others,  invest  their  funds  in  DOE 
laboratories.  In  some  regards,  it  is  the  final  exam  and  market  test. 
If  other  agencies  during  these  times  of  fiscal  stringency  are  willing 
to  invest  in  our  laboratories,  then  you  know  full  well  that  that's 
where  the  best  science  and  capability  resides. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  make  these  world-class  resources  avail- 
able to  the  entire  nation,  not  just  the  DOE  missions.  Arbitrarily 
mandated  personnel  reductions  we  believe  would  make  it  increas- 
ingly harder  for  our  national  laboratories  to  collaborate  with  others 
with  no  discernible  benefit  to  the  taxpayer. 

Finally,  regarding  H.R.  87  and  Title  II  of  H.R.  1993,  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  agree  with  the  presumption  that  there  should  be  a 
broad  closure  effort  of  DOE  laboratories.  Nor  do  we  agree  that  the 
proposed  method  is  appropriate. 

In  the  case  of  miUtary  bases  from  which  this  method  is  drawn, 
there  was  widespread  agreement  that  there  was  excess  capacity, 
only  a  lack  of  political  will  to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  case  of  R&D,  there  is  no  such  consensus,  at  least  yet  es- 
tablished. 

In  fact,  both  parties  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  R&D 
to  the  future  security  interest  and  economic  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Moreover,  the  laboratories  are  not  simple  commodities  that  can 
be  closed  at  will  while  their  assets  are  moved  elsewhere.  This 
would  seriously  affect  their  capability  to  continue  producing  re- 
sults. 

In  certain  instances,  closures  may  in  fact  be  desirable.  However, 
I  think  they  should  occur  as  a  consequence  of  a  carefully  considered 
management  decision  rather  than  from  a  process  controlled  by  peo- 
ple who  may  not  have  a  long-term  experience  with  these  labora- 
tories, that  has  as  its  main  objective  to  close  facilities. 

In  short,  size  should  be  a  question  of  function.  It  is  sensible  and 
prudent  to  first  decide  what  we  want  these  laboratories  to  do  and 
only  then  downsize  or  streamline  accordingly. 
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This  is  the  approach  that  is  taken  in  H.R.  2142.  It  is  also  the 
approach  we  are  taking  at  the  department.  We  think  it  is  the  cor- 
rect way  to  proceed. 

In  conclusion,  I  beheve  we  have  initiated  the  most  intense  and 
ambitious  management  actions  ever  undertaken  to  improve  the 
productivity  and  to  lower  the  cost  to  the  DOE  national  labs.  We're 
encouraged  by  our  progress.  But  we  know  that  correcting  the  defi- 
ciencies of  several  decades  will  take  a  sustained  effort. 

We  will  need  your  patience  and  assistance  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems. 

But  the  goal  was  well  worth  the  candle.  The  recurring  theme 
that  runs  throughout  the  many  studies  of  the  national  laboratories, 
even  including  the  ones  that  are  critical,  is  that  they  are  enor- 
mously impressive  institutions  that  have  contributed  greatly  to  our 
nation. 

But  they  are  fragile  institutions.  If  they  are  destroyed  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reconstitute  them,  or  to  reas- 
semble the  talent  that  makes  them  work. 

All  the  more  reason  to  suggest  some  caution  in  our  approach. 

So  I  return  to  where  I  begin.  We  need  to  cut  spending  and  we 
need  to  protect  our  public  investment  in  research  and  development. 

Our  goal,  that  of  the  Congress  and  the  department,  should  be  a 
common  one — to  reduce  spending  in  a  way  that  ensures  that  the 
proud  legacy  of  these  labs  continues  and  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  are  well  served,  as  we  have  been  in  the  past.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Curtis  follows.] 
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Mr.  Chairmen,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  National 
Laboratories,  the  initiatives  we  are  pursuing  to  enhance  the  productivity  of 
these  institutions,  and  proposed  legislation  that  has  been  referred  to  your 
Committee  for  possible  action.  My  testimony  includes  an  attachment  that 
addresses  the  seven  questions  raised  in  your  letter  of  invitation 
(Attachment  A) . 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  resolving  two  conflicting  obligations 
we  hold  to  future  generations.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
control  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  make  investments  today  in  areas,  especially  research  and 
development,  that  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  security  and  prosperity. 
Striking  the  right  balance  between  cutting  federal  spending  and  protecting 
long-term  federal  investments  is  a  challenge  that  will  require  our  best 
judgment  and  wisdom. 

It  is  this  balance  we  are  trying  to  achieve  with  our  National  Laboratories. 
Bringing  down  costs  while  enhancing  R&D  efficiency  and  performance  at  the 
National  Laboratories  has  been  a  major  focus  for  the  Department  and  its 
laboratories,  and  has  also  been  the  subject  of  major  reviews  by  independent 
groups  such  as  the  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  DOE  National 
Laboratories  (also  known  as  the  Galvin  Task  Force).  These  examinations  have 
been  productive,  and  the  changes  that  we  are  implementing  as  a  result  hold  the 
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prospect  of  serving  the  needs  of  contributing  to  deficit  reduction  while  also 
addressing  major  scientific  and  technical  challenges  that  will  affect  the 
position  of  our  Nation  in  the  next  century. 

As  we  make  these  changes,  we  are  mindful  of  what  is  at  stake.  The  DOE 
National  Laboratories  are  a  key  part  of  the  nation's  science  and  technology 
enterprise,  and,  as  this  Administration  frequently  asserts,  scientific 
knowledge  is  the  key  to  the  future  and  technology  is  the  engine  of  economic 
growth.  The  laboratories  are  unique  in  their  combination  of  scientific 
excellence  and  their  ability  to  address  large  complex  problems  of  national 
importance.  But  the  environment  that  produces  R&D  excellence  can  be  fragile. 
If  the  labs  were  damaged,  they  would  be  extremely  hard  to  rebuild.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  prudent  for  us  --  meaning  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  --  to  make  changes  with  caution,  mindful  of  our  role  as 
stewards  for  future  generations. 

In  prior  hearings  before  this  Committee,  the  Department's  testimony  has 
provided  detailed  descriptions  of  the  research  and  the  record  of 
accomplishments  of  the  DOE  laboratories,  and  I  will  not  repeat  this  here.  But 
before  discussing  our  efforts  to  improve  the  laboratory  system  and  our  view  of 
pending  legislation,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  laboratories. 

There  is  little  dispute  about  the  laboratories'  scientific  excellence.  In  the 
past  year  we  have  identified  and  characterized  the  elusive  Top  Quark;  we  have 
broken  our  own  world's  record  for  sustained  fusion  energy;  we  have  identified 
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genes  for  breast  and  colon  cancer;  and  we  have  seen  our  investment  in 
scientific  excellence  rewarded  with  yet  another  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics. 
(Dr.  Clifford  Shull,  a  former  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  employee  who  has 
been  supported  throughout  his  career  by  DOE.  The  prize  is  for  his  work  in 
neutron  scattering,  which  is  a  field  predominately  supported  by  DOE.)  Over 
the  years,  more  than  60  Nobel  prize  winners  have  been  associated  with  the 
Department  and  its  laboratories. 

Less  recognized,  however,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  laboratories  create 
promising  and  practical  technologies  while  pursuing  their  missions  in  energy, 
national  security,  environment,  and  fundamental  science.  In  the  Committee's 
other  hearing  room  there  is  an  exhibit  of  some  of  the  Department's  winners  of 
this  year's  R&D  100  Awards.  These  awards  --  the  leading  awards  for  innovation 
--  are  given  each  year  to  the  100  most  technologically  significant  products 
selected  by  an  independent  panel  of  judges  under  the  sponsorship  of  R&D 
Magazine.  Past  R&D  100  Award  winners  include  the  flashcube,  the  digital 
wristwatch,  antilock  brakes,  liquid  crystal  displays,  the  halogen  lamp,  and 
the  fax  machine.  This  year  32  of  the  R&D  100  Award-winning  technologies  came 
from  DOE-sponsored  research,  most  of  which  was  conducted  at  our  National 
Laboratories.  Among  Federal  agencies,  NASA  received  the  second  largest  number 
--  six.  Although  private  sector  entities  have  received  a  majority  of  these 
awards  since  their  beginning  in  1963,  the  DOE  National  Laboratories  have 
received  more  awards  than  all  other  federal  agencies  combined  and  more  than 
the  top  four  private  sector  companies  combined. 
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One  DOE  winner  this  year  is  the  Solar  1000  microwave  sulphur  light,  for  which 
the  award  went  to  the  Department,  Fusion  Lighting  Inc.  and  Lawrence  Berkeley 
National  Laboratory.  At  DOE  headquarters,  two  prototype  sulphur  lights 
replaced  240  200-watt  mercury  lamps.  The  Sulphur  light  is  brighter,  many 
times  more  energy  efficient,  and  environmentally  more  benign  than  the  lights 
it  replaces.  Other  DOE  award-winning  technologies  will  help  reduce  the  cost 
of  synthetic  gas  production,  enable  new  methods  of  materials  processing,  and 
help  trouble-shoot  integrated  circuits. 

These  award-winning  technologies  epitomize  the  quality,  creativity,  and 
excellence  present  across  the  laboratory  system.  There  are  many  other  equally 
significant  technologies  emerging  from  our  laboratories. 

This  year  our  labs  were  in  the  news  for  treating  patients  with  the  novel 
Boron-Neutron  Capture  Therapy.  Many  people  are  unaware  that  the  entire  field 
of  nuclear  medicine  owes  its  existence  to  work  growing  out  of  DOE,  and  DOE  is 
a  major  producer  of  medical  isotopes.  Technology  developed  by  DOE  is  used  to 
detect  small  lesions  in  the  body,  measure  organ  function,  and  treat  cancer. 
Technetium- 99m- labeled  pharmaceuticals,  for  example,  are  routinely  used  in 
35,000  medical  procedures  daily  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  A  new  breakthrough  at  Los  Alamos  laboratory 
may  make  possible  the  first  practical  high  temperature  superconducting  wires. 
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This  year,  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory  invented  a  "radar  on  a  chip" 
that  is  expected  to  have  wide-ranging  applications  from  collision  avoidance 
systems  for  cars  to  construction  studfinders. 

These  innovations  are  not  the  result  of  a  single  year's  budget,  but  are  the 
result  of  research  capabilities  arising  out  of  sustained  investment  over 
decades.  The  Congress  should  feel  proud  of  these  accomplishments,  because 
Congress,  with  strong  help  from  this  Committee,  has  been  responsible  along 
with  the  Department  and  its  laboratories  for  creating  and  maintaining  this 
extraordinary  capacity  for  innovation. 

Just  as  Congress  and  the  Department  can  take  satisfaction  from  the 
accomplishments  of  the  laboratories,  we  share  responsibility  for  their 
problems.   In  February  of  1994,  the  Department  established  the  Task  Force  on 
Alternative  Futures  for  the  DOE  National  Laboratories  under  the  leadership  of 
Robert  Galvin,.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  Motorola,  Inc.  This 
task  force  issued  its  report  in  February  1995.  Boiled  down  to  its  essentials, 
the  Task  Force  report  found  that  the  laboratories  are  an  extraordinary 
national  asset,  but  that'the  management  system  of  the  laboratories  is  broken. 
The  Task  Force  attributed  the  current  problems  to  both  the  Department  and  the 
Congress.  We  agree  that  the  system  is  broken  and  that  we  need  your  help  to 
repair  it.  It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  and  the  Department  work  together 
with  a  common  understanding  of  these  problems  and  possible  solutions. 

Six  months  ago,  on  March  9,  1995,  the  Secretary  presented  to  this  Committee 
the  Department's  implementation  plan  in  response  to  recommendations  of  the 
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Galvin  Task  Force.  Today,  I  would  like  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  status 
of  the  our  implementation  efforts.  These  actions  are  not  glamorous  and  may 
seem  tedious,  but  they  are  essential. 

Response  to  the  Galvin  Task  Force  Report 

We  call  our  framework  to  implement  the  Galvin  Task  Force  recommendations  our 
"Management  Improvement  Roadmap."  It  consists  of  a  series  of  actions  to  help 
the  Department  and  the  laboratories  remove  the  encrustation  of  cumbersome, 
inefficient,  and  non  value-adding  activities  and  requirements  that  have  grown 
up  over  the  past  several  decades  and  jeopardize  the  long-term  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  the  laboratories.  These  actions  were  developed  with  the 
participation  of  both  senior  managers  of  the  Department  and  the  laboratories. 

This  is  what  we  have  set  out  to  accomplish: 

1.  Create  a  more  productive,  mission-focused,  and  cost-effective  Department 
,  and  Laboratory  system. 

2.  Adopt  best  business  practices  throughout  the  system. 

3.  Require  performance- based,  results-oriented  contractor  accountability. 

4.  Work  aggressively  to  achieve  credible  external  regulation  and  oversight. 
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5.    Shift  the  balance  of  focus  at  the  laboratories  away  from  process 
compliance  and  toward  mission  success  and  results. 

We  believe  that  we  are  making  progress  toward  meeting  all  of  these  goals,  as 
demonstrated  by  actions  to-date  (Attachment  B) .  We  acknowledge,  however,  that 
we  have  considerable  work  yet  to  do  to  enhance  the  Department's  stewardship  of 
the  laboratories.  I  ask  you  to  support  these  management  improvements  and  to 
help  provide  continuity  across  Administrations  to  stay  the  course. 

Reforming  and  Reducing  DOE  Directives 

The  Department's  current  system  of  directives  is  not  working  as  an  effective 
management  tool.  Directives  ^e  the  means  by  which  the  Department  establishes 
formal  requirements  and  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  work  by  employees  of  the 
Department  and  its  contractor  workforce.  We  committed  to  reduce  by  50  percent 
the  number  of  DOE  directives  by  the  end  of  1995,  and  committed  to  rewrite  the 
"26  most  burdensome"  directives.  As  a  result  of  initiatives  championed  by 
Marcia  Morris  of  our  Office  of  Human  Resources  and  guided  by  Robert  Nordhaus, 
our  General  Counsel,  DOE  directives  have  been  reduced  from  312  to  224,  a 
28  percent  reduction.  We  are  on  track  for  meeting  our  goal  of  156  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  26  most  burdensome  directives  have  been  rewritten,  and  we  expect  most  of 
these  26  to  be  issued  in  their  new  form  by  September  30,  following  meetings 
this  month  of  the  Directives  Management  Board,  which  I  chair.  This  process 
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will  eliminate  unnecessary  requirements,  simplify  the  directives,  and  reduce 
the  burden  of  these  requirements  on  the  laboratories  and  other  DOE  management 
and  operating  contractors.  This  will  result  in  cost  savings  in  administrative 
areas  through  reduced  reporting  and  reduced  control  by  headquarters. 

The  effort  to  overhaul  our  directives  is  an  intense,  serious,  long-term 
process.  Each  of  the  revised  directives  contains  a  sunset  provision  so  that 
after  two  years  the  directive  must  be  reaffirmed,  revised,  or  allowed  to 
lapse.  Though  perhaps  a  small  step  for  mankind,  this  is  a  giant  step  for  the 
Department.  Other  giant  steps  will  be  required  to  complete  the  process  of 
streamlining  our  directives.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  "Necessary 
and  Sufficient  Process." 

Necessary  and  Sufficient  Process 

We  are  putting  in  place  a  new  approach,  called  the  "Necessary  and  Sufficient 
Process,"  to  establish  standards  for  protection  of  the  safety  and  health  of 
the  workers,  the  public,  and  the  environment  near  DOE  laboratories  and  other 
facilities.  This  process  holds  the  promise  of  significantly  improving  our 
ability  to  safeguard  against  workplace  hazards  and  environmental  damage,  while 
reducing  unnecessary  paperwork  and  assuring  accountability.  The  purpose  of 
the  Necessary  and  Sufficient  Process  is  to  match  requirements  with  the 
specific  work  to  be  done  ---  whether  that  work  be  decontaminating  or 
decommissioning  a  building,  or  operating  a  particle  accelerator  laboratory. 
The  process  integrates  environment,  safety  and  health  standards  with  planning 
of  work,  including  the  analysis  of  hazards  and  setting  of  hazard  controls. 
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Decisions  are  delegated  to  the  lowest  management  level  that  is  feasible,  or  as 
close  to  the  work  as  possible. 

While  in  the  short  term  there  may  be  some  increased  costs  due  to  startup  and 
implementation  of  the  system  throughout  the  DOE  complex,  we  expect  that  in  the 
long  term  it  will  result  in  improved  efficiencies,  higher  levels  of  safety, 
and  ultimately  significant  cost  savings.  We  currently  have  nine  pilot 
projects  underway,  including  ones  at  Argonne,  Fermilab,  Los  Alamos,  Lawrence 
Berkeley,  and  Lawrence  Livermore  laboratories,  and  are  receiving  an 
enthusiastic  response  fros-  the  laboratories.  We  hope  to  begin  to 
institutionalize  the  Necessary  and  Sufficient  Process  across  DOE  by  early 
1996. 

Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulation 

The  Department's  existing  complex  system  of  self-regulation  emerged  from  the 
Manhattan  Project,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  Congressional  actions 
related  to  the  urgency  of  the  nuclear  weapons  mission  and  the  need  for  secrecy 
at  the  weapons  production  complex.  These  facilities  handle  high-risk 
materials  and  their  operations  involve  significant  workplace  hazards.  Indeed, 
DOE  facilities  harbor  some  of  the  largest  inventories  of  hazardous  materials 
outside  of  Russia.  On  February  16,  1995,  the  Secretary  announced  formation  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulation  of  Department  of  Energy  Nuclear 
Safety.  Headed  by  John  Ahearne,  former  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  Gerard  Scannell,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  this  Committee  was  given  the  assignment  of 
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providing  recommendations  regarding  external  regulation  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

An  interim  report  of  the  co-chairs  was  completed  August  14,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  provided  to  the  Committee.  This  report  identifies  options  for 
external  regulation  of  the  DOE  complex.  These  options  range  from  transferring 
regulatory  responsibility  to  existing  external  regulators  to  creating  a  new, 
independent  external  regulator  for  all  aspects  of  safety  at  DOE  nuclear 
facilities.  The  Advisory  Committee  has  identified  specific  criteria  that  will 
be  needed  in  an  effective,  comprehensive  external  regulatory  scheme  for  the 
entire  DOE  complex.  The  co-chairs  point  out  that  a  transition  to  external 
regulation  will  not  be  easy  or  quick.  In  particular,  it  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  health  and  safety  conditions  do  not  deteriorate  during  any 
transition  and  that  agencies  to  which  responsibilities  are  transferred  have 
adequate  funds  to  exercise  effective  oversight.  In  our  view,  this  concern 
becomes  particularly  acute  in  light  of  Congressional  actions,  which  could  cut 
OSHA's  budget  for  enforcement  by  more  than  35  percent.  The  co-chair's  report 
cites  a  number  of  activities  now  underway  at  the  Department  such  as  the 
Necessary  and  Sufficient  Process  for  setting  safety  and  health  standards,  that 
will  be  helpful  if  they  are  well  managed  to  completion.  We  expect  that  the 
Committee's  final  report  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  these 
complex  issues,  and  we  look  forward  to  transmitting  it  to  the  Congress. 
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Reform  Audits/Appraisals 

A  significant  cost-driver  at  the  laboratories  has  been  the  persistent  audits 
and  appraisals  conducted  by  the  Department  and  other  review  groups,  including 
the  Congressional  General  Accounting  Office,  and  state  regulatory  bodies. 
Several  laboratories  have  reported  a  ten-fold  or  more  increase  in  the  number 
of  audits  and  appraisals  over  the  past  ten  years.  These  have  consumed 
literally  thousands  of. hours  of  time  of  both  the  auditors/appraisers  and  the 
programs  and  offices  being  reviewed. 

In  response  to  the  proliferation  of  uncoordinated,  burdensome  reviews,  the 
Department  committed  to  impose  an  immediate  moratorium  on  business  practice 
reviews  (e.g.  procurement,  information  systems,  personal  property,  facilities 
management)  and  to  begin  a  pilot  project  to  conduct  an  integrated  business 
practice  review  once  a  year  at  each  laboratory.  This  effort  is  being  led  by 
Don  Pearman,  our  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  for  Field  Management.  The 
commitment  has  been  honored,  and  the  results  are  impressive.  During  the  pilot 
period  of  April  1995  through  April  1996,  a  total  of  19  integrated  business 
practice  reviews  will  be  conducted  at  the  labs,  which  compares  with  315  such 
reviews  during  FY  1994.  We  expect  to  cut  the  cost  of  conducting  these  reviews 
by  more  than  50  percent,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  federal  and  laboratory 
personnel  involved  in  the  reviews  by  nearly  60  percent.  The  pilot  project  was 
recently  extended  to  iriclude  all  sites  and  contractors,  not  just  the 
laboratories. 
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We  have  also  committed  to  establishing  similar  pilot  projects  for  internal 
environmental,  safety  and  health  self-assessments,  and  technical  program 
reviews  conducted  by  the  program  offices.  The  pilot  project  to  simplify  and 
consolidate  technical  reviews  is  being  led  by  Dr.  Martha  Krebs,  our  Director 
of  Energy  Research.  A  draft  report  proposing  ways  to  improve  the  review 
process  was  prepared  in  August,  was  circulated  for  comments,  and  is  being 
revised. 

Last  week  we  issued  a  memorandum  establishing  pilot  projects  for 
environmental,  safety  and  health  self-assessments  at  Los  Alamos,  Lawrence 
Livermore,  Lawrence  Berkeley,  Sandia,  and  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories. 
This  project  is  led  by  Dr.  Everet  Beckner,  our  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Defense  Programs.  On  the  basis  of  this  pilot  project,  I  have 
put  into  effect  an  immediate  moratorium,  subject  to  exception  only  for  cause, 
on  all  line  management  environmental,  safety  and  health  reviews  at  these 
laboratories.  Under  this  pilot,  20  to  30  reviews  per  year  at  a  given  lab  will 
be  replaced  with  a  single  consolidated  appraisal.  The  moratorium  will  not 
affect  independent  reviews  done  by  the  Office  of  Environment,  Safety,  and 
Health. 

We  have  also  made  much  progress  in  our  efforts  to  streamline  and  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  our  independent  oversight  office.  This  office  provides  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary,  and  DOE  managers  with  an  independent  and  unbiased 
view  of  how  well  DOE  line  managers  are  performing  in  managing  for  environment, 
health  and  safety  and  safeguards  and  security.  With  the  creation  of  this 
office  in  1994,  previously  separate  and  overlapping  oversight  assessments 
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conducted  by  separate  organizations  in  areas  such  as  nuclear  safety, 
occupational  safety,  occupational  medicine,  safeguards  and  security  were 
united  in  a  single  office  reporting  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Environment,  Safety  and  Health.  This  has  significantly  reduced  costs  and 
burdens  on  our  field  sites.  We  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
contractors  used  in  independent  oversight  assessments  from  34  in  1994  to  9 
today,  and  the  number  of  contract  personnel  has  been  cut  from  363  in  1994  to 
91  today,  representing  a  cost  saving  of  nearly  $14  million. 

Procurement  Reform 

Another  element  of  our  Management  Improvement  Roadmap  for  the  laboratories 
involves  a  commitment  to  revise  completely  the  way  we  evaluate  the  procurement 
activities  of  our  management  and  operating  (M&O)  contractors.  Unlike  other 
federal  contractors,  the  Department's  M&O  contractors  have  been  expected  to 
adhere  to  what  is  called  the  "federal  norm"  in  procurement  practices.  This 
concept  has  been  a  vague  and  evolving  standard.  Although  the  M&O's  are  not 
required  to  adhere  to  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations,  per  se,  they  were 
expected  to  conform  to  federal  purchasing  principles  and  practices.  As  a 
result,  contractor  purchasing  has,  over  the  years,  become  increasingly  more 
like  Federal  practices  and  less  like  efficient  and  effective  commercial 
practices.  We  announced  that  we  would  abandon  this  system  and  replace  it  with 
a  system  based  on  the  use  of  best  commercial  practices.  Led  by  our  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Procurement  and  Assistance  Management,  Richard  Hopf, 
we  have  done  this,  and  published  the  final  rule  in  the  June  2  Federal 
Register.  Representatives  of  the  Department's  M&O  contractors  are  working 
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together  to  benchmark  best  commercial  business  practices,  and  we  have 
established  a  "best  practices"  bulletin  board.  In  addition,  we  are  leading  a 
complex-wide  effort  to  re-engineer  purchasing  to  reduce  overhead,  eliminate 
non-value  added  activities,  and  develop  more  effective  purchasing  strategies. 
We  expect  this  effort  to  result  in  reduced  cost,  greater  efficiency,  and 
improved  performance.   In  a  related  action,  we  are  transforming  our  oversight 
practices  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  results. 

Providing  Independent  and  Sustained  Management  Attention 

While  each  of  the  initiatives  mentioned  above  holds  the  promise  of  removing 
unnecessary  costs  and  non-value  added  activities  from  the  Department  and  its 
laboratories,  we  know  that  the  task  we  face  will  require  persistent  management 
attention--involving  top  managers  of  the  Department  and  extending  through 
changes  of  Administrations.  To  help  address  this  requirement,  we  have 
established  a  Laboratory  Operations  Board  to  provide  focused  attention  to 
issues  facing  the  Department's  laboratory  complex. 

The  Laboratory  Operations  Board  is  comprised  of  eight  senior  DOE  officials  and 
eight  external  members.  I  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  board,  and  one  of  the 
external  members.  Dr.  John  McTague,  Vice  President  for  Technical  Affairs,  Ford 
Motor  Company,  and  formerly  Acting  Science  Advisor  to  President  Reagan,  serves 
as  the  Vice  Chair.  Responsibilities  of  this  board  include: 

providing  strategic  direction  for  the  laboratories,  including 
validation  of  strategic  plans,  cross-cutting  programmatic  and 
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management  issues,  and  coordination  of  the  laboratories  as  a 
system; 

developing  a  mission  framework  for  the  laboratories  which 
delineates  the  distinctive  expertise  and  areas  of  strength  for 
each  lab  within  the  Department's  overall  mission  assignments; 

assisting  efforts  to  enhance  integration  among  the  Department's 
basic  and  applied  research  programs,  and  between  the  laboratory 
system  and  other  R&D  performers  in  academia,  industry  and  other 
government  agencies; 

recommending  ways  to  contain  costs,  including  ensuring  application 
of  best  practices  and  addressing  resource  impacts  of 
administrative  and  regulatory  requirements;  and 

providing  advice  on  management  improvement  initiatives  aimed  at 
eliminating  micro-management,  reducing  the  burden  of  oversight, 
clarifying  lines  of  control  and  securing  higher  levels  of  R&D 
performance  at  lower  cost. 

We  have  sought  experienced  external  experts  to  serve  on  this  Board 
(Attachment  C),  for  we  strongly  believe  that  it  will  play  a  vital  role  in 
providing  a  continuity  of  purpose  behind  the  Department's  current  effort  to 
reform  management  practices  of  the  labs  and  to  enhance  their  contributions  to 
the  Nation. 
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This  continuity  of  purpose  is  essential.  Similar  governance  and  management 
concerns  haye   been  voiced  in  reports  over  the  past  20  years.  For  example,  a 
1975  independent  study  of  the  then  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  (ERDA)  laboratories  expressed  strong  concerns  about  the 
"bureaucratic  clutter  and  red  tape... that  serves  no  real  purpose."^ 
Similarly,  a  1982  study  of  the  DOE  labs  concluded  that  "The  laboratories  have 
become  grossly  overburdened  with  detailed  reporting  and  other  paperwork 
requirements,  the  utility  of  which  frequently  is  not  apparent  and  which 
unnecessarily  divert  resources  from  their  research  and  development  mission."^ 
Each  of  these  reports  was  followed  by  a  busy  period  of  action,  but  management 
attention  then  lapsed  due  to  changes  of  Administrations,  turn-over  of  top 
Departmental  officials,  or  a  determination  that  nobody  was  watching  any  longer 
so  the  intensity  of  focus  could  be  abandoned. 

The  Laboratory  Operations  Board  is  intended  to  address  this  problem  through 
its  inclusion  of  external  members  with  staggered,  six  year  terms.  Their  role 
is  to  serve  as  a  conscience  and  an  insistent  set  of  advisors  that  will  keep 
the  Department  focused  on  the  challenge  of  creating  a  more  productive, 
mission-focused,  and  cost-effective  Department  and  laboratory  system.  They 
will  help  ensure  that  the  Galvin  Task  Force  report  will  not  suffer  the  fate  of 
many  previous  examinations  of  the  DOE  laboratories. 


Report  of  the  Field  and  Laboratory  Utilization  Study  Group,  Decenber  1975. 

2 

The  Departnent  of  Energy  Multiprograe  Laboratories,  A  Report  of  the  Energy  Research  Advisory  Board, 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Septenber  1982. 
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One  of  the  immediate  tasks  which  the  Laboratory  Operations  Board  is  addressing 
involves  meeting  the  Department's  commitment  to  find  $1.4  billion  in  cost 
savings  through  reductions  in  overhead  costs  at  the  laboratories.  To  address 
this  challenge,  we  have  established  a  Management  and  R&D  Efficiency 
Subcommittee,  Chaired  by  Dr.  Alexander  MacLachlan,  our  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  R&D  Management,  who  had  led  a  similar  effort  as  a  Senior  Vice  President  at 
Dupont.  This  Subcommittee  has  been  focusing  on  management  improvement 
initiatives  at  all  of  our  laboratories.  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory, 
National  Renewable  Energy  Lab,  and  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  have  led  the 
way  in  this  effort.  Each  of  these  labs,  as  well  as  others,  have  taken 
significant  actions  recently  to  cut  administrative  costs  and  increase  the 
productivity  of  their  institutions.  Preliminary  indications  are  that  the 
laboratories  will  be  able  meet  these  commitments  through  savings  from  reduced 
costs  in  complying  with  DOE  orders,  more  efficient  procurement,  and 
reengineering. 

These  reforms  will  not  take  place  without  pain.  For  example,  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  plans  to  go  from  a  ratio  of  researchers  to  support  staff 
of  .94  to  1  to  a  ratio  of  1.3  to  1  by  fiscal  year  1997.  This  change  will 
require  a  reduction  of  support  personnel  of  over  1300  full  time  equivalent 
positions.  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  through  a  combination  of  cuts  in 
overhead  and  In  R&D,  expects  to  reduce  personnel  by  about  850  in  fiscal  year 
1996. 
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A  second,  related  mechanism  that  we  have  established  to  apply  sustained 
attention  to  management  Issues  is  the  R&D  Council.  The  main  function  of  this 
Council  Is  to  achieve  greater  Integration  among  basic  and  applied  R&D,  among 
different  areas  of  energy  R&D,  and  among  energy  and  environmental  R&D  in  the 
Department,  as  recommended  by  both  the  Galvin  report  and  the  Department's 
Strategic  Alignment  Initiative.  The  Council  will  also  serve  as  an  internal 
arm  to  coordinate  Departmental  actions  needed  to  support  the  Laboratory 
Operations  Board.  The  Council  is  chaired  by  Dr.  Alexander  MacLachlan  and  has 
as  its  members  the  political  leadership  and  senior  career  Deputies  of  the 
Department's  major  R&D  programs.  The  participation  of  the  senior  career 
Deputies  Is  especially  important  in  order  to  provide  continuity  across 
Administrations.  The  Council  will  provide  me  with  recommendations  in 
October  1995,  on  how  to  improve  the  integration  of  basic  and  applied  R&D  in 
the  Department. 

Another  major  challenge  facing  the  Laboratory  Operations  Board  is  the  creation 
of  a  framework  for  characterizing  the  mission  activities  of  the  DOE 
laboratories,  an  effort  which  is  consistent  with  the  thrust  of  one  of  the 
pieces  of  legislation  before  this  committee.  The  Department  of  Energy 
Laboratory  Missions  Act  (H.R.  2142). 

The  Challenges  of  Developing  a  Mission  Framework  for  the  Labs 

The  lack  of  clear  missions  for  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  laboratories  has 
been  a  perennial  concern  over  the  years  of  blue  ribbon  panels,  Members  of 
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Congress,  and  oversight  groups  such  as  the  General  Accounting  Office.  For 
example: 

The  1983  Packard  Commission  report  recommended  that  all  federal 
agencies  re-examine  the  missions  of  their  laboratories  and 
redefine  them  so  that  they  are  "sufficiently  clear  and  specific  as 
to  guide  the  agency  and  the  laboratories  in  setting  goals  against 
which  the  laboratories'  performance  can  be  evaluated." 

The  Galvin  Task  Force  concluded  that  "the  multi -program 
laboratories  currently  have  self -generated  mission  descriptions 
which  are  so  broad  and  generalized  that  they  are  essentially 
indistinguishable.  As  such,  it  appears  that  each  laboratory  is 
attempting  to  keep  its  options  open  in  all  fields  of  science  and 
technology,  which  is  compounding  the  problems  of  effective 
management." 

Similarly,  the  General  Accounting  Office  concluded  earlier  this 
year  that  "DOE's  laboratories  do  not  have  clearly  defined  missions 
that  focus  their  considerable  resources  on  accomplishing  the 
Department's  changing  objectives  and  national  priorities... 
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Although  government  advisory  groups  have  recommended  in  the  past 
that  DOE  redefine  the  laboratories'  missions  to  meet  changes  in 
conditions  and  national  priorities,  DOE  has  not  acted  on  these 
recommendations.  "' 

While  it  is  generally  correct  to  state  that  the  Department  has  not  forced  its 
nine  multi-program  laboratories  into  tightly  defined  missions,  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  reasons  why.  First,  requiring  these  labs  to  focus  only 
within  tight  mission-driven  parameters  could  sacrifice  what  is  truly  unique 
about  the  DOE  multi-program  laboratories,  which  is  their  versatility  in 
addressing  large,  complex  problems  in  a  way  that  more  narrowly-focused 
institutions  cannot.  Second,  it  is  difficult  to  impose  a  goal-oriented 
mission  in  many  areas  of  DOE's  fundamental  research,  because  new  insights  and 
discoveries  emerging  from  fundamental  research  cannot  be  scheduled  in  advance 
according  to  a  performance-driven  mission  statement.  And  finally,  there  is' 
uncertainty  over  what  constitutes  a  mission. 

At  the  highest  level  of  aggregation,  the  DOE  National  Laboratories 
historically  have  been  involved  in  four  basic  mission  areas:  National 
Security,  Energy  R&D,  Basic  Science,  and  Environmental  Science  and  Technology. 
These  were  the  Department's  (and  hence  the  DOE  Laboratories')  major  missions 
in  1978,  they  are  the  same  today,  and  likely  will  be  the  same  In  the  future. 
If  defined  at  a  high  level  such  as  this,  it  is  not  clear  that  more  detailed 
mission  descriptions  for  the  labs  would  be  useful. 


Departtnt  of  Energy  national  Labor«tor1e»  Need  Clearer  Hi»»icn»  and  Better  Umaatment.    General 
Accounting  Office,  January  1996. 
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Within  each  of  these  mission  areas,  however,  there  exists  a  broad  range  of  R&D 
problems  that  are  being  addressed  through  various  DOE  programs,  and  within 
each  program  exists  a  range  of  research  priorities.  The  Department's  National 
Security  mission,  for  example,  consists  of  six  major  components:  Stockpile 
Stewardship,  Stockpile  Management,  Verification  and  Control  Technology, 
Nuclear  Safeguards  and  Security,  Fissile  Materials  Disposition,  and  Naval 
Reactors  Technology.  Each  of  these  programs  has  subprograms.  For  example. 
Verification  and  Control  Technology  has  subprograms  in  Nonprol iferation  and 
Verification  R&D,  Arms  Control,  and  Intelligence.  Each  of  these  subprograms 
is  broken  down  into  tasks  and  subtasks.  The  Department's  R&D  programs  break 
down  to  approximately  215  different  pieces  at  the  task  or  subtask  level. 
Within  this  array,  how  many  pieces  comprise  a  "mission"  area?  How  many 
missions  should  each  laboratory  have?  What  are  the  implications  for  excellent 
R&D  work  at  a  laboratory  that  doesn't  fit  within  the  lab's  mission 
description? 

While  concern  about  the  DOE  Laboratories  often  is  couched  in  terms  of  their 
lack  of  clear  mission  descriptions,  it  appears  that  what  observers  of  the 
Laboratories  actually  are  looking  for  is  confidence  that  the  Department  is 
allocating  the  taxpayers  funds  among  its  laboratories,  universities,  and 
industry  in  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  accomplish  its  missions.  Observers 
want  to  know  how  and  why  the  Department  uses  its  laboratories  vis-a-vis 
academia  and  industry.  This  Information  would  help  provide  understanding  that 
can  lead  to  a  strategic  plan  for  using  the  laboratories,  based  on  an 
explanation  of  the  distinctive  strengths  of  each  laboratory  in  relation  to 
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DOE'S  missions  and  programs,  and  would  also  help  delineate  roles  and 
responsibilities  across  the  DOE  laboratories  and  among  the  labs,  industry,  and 
academia. 

We  have  committed  to  develop  a  Strategic  Laboratory  Mission  Plan  by  December 
of  this  year  that  will  describe,  in  a  fashion  that  we  have  not  done  before, 
how  the  Department's  missions  are  performed  through  specific  programs 
according  to  a  particular  distribution  of  funds  across  multiple  R&D  providers. 
This  plan  will  serve  as  a  management  tool  by  the  Department  to  help  manage  the 
laboratories  more  as  a  system,  and  will  illustrate  the  role  each  DOE 
laboratory  has  in  the  missions  of  the  Department. 

This  plan  also  will  help  us  size  the  laboratories  according  to  the  scope  of 
each  of  the  federal  missions  performed  at  these  institutions.  For  our 
national  security  mission,  with  our  Science  Based  Stockpile  Stewardship 
Program,  we  have  in  place  a  strategic  plan  with  specific  goals  that  determine 
the  size  of  the  necessary  laboratory  R&D  effort.  We  are  pursuing  a  similar 
approach  with  respect  to  the  our  energy  R&D  and  our  environmental  science  and 
technology  missions. 

With  this  Strategic  Lab  Mission  Plan,  we  believe  that  the  Congress  will  have 
an  additional  and  valuable  means  of  providing  systematic,  structured  oversight 
of  the  Department  and  its  laboratories.  Specifically,  we  believe  that  this 
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plan  will  help  the  Department  and  the  Congress  address  the  complex  issue  of 
eliminating  redundancies  within  the  National  Laboratory  system  without 
eliminating  either  the  complementary  skills  or  the  diversity  needed  to 
stimulate  innovation. 

Pending  Legislation 

This  brings  me  to  the  issue  of  pending  legislation  before  your  Committee.   In 
the  previous  Congress,  legislation  was  introduced  that  was  similar  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act  (H.R.  2142).  The  Administration 
supported  that  legislation.  We  feel  that  H.R.  2142  would  be  consistent  with 
the  efforts  that  I  have  just  described  aimed  at  creating  a  refined  mission 
framework  for  the  National  Laboratories.  However,  we  do  have  concerns  with 
Sec.  202  of  the  bill.  We  strongly  recommend  against  legislating  in  the  area 
of  external  regulation  for  the  Department  of  Energy  until  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  External  Regulation  of  Department  of  Energy  Nuclear  Safety,  whose 
important  work  I  described  previously,  has  concluded  its  work  in  December  of 
this  year.  In  light  on  the  fact  that  this  effort  is  near  completion,  it  is 
important  not  to  preempt  the  Advisory  Committee's  work  by  legislating  external 
regulation  to  only  a  portion  of  DOE. 

Regarding  the  Department  of  Energy  Laboratories  Efficiency  Improvement  Act 
(H.R.  1510),  we  cannot  support  the  bill's  mandated  reduction  of  DOE  laboratory 
personnel  by  one-third  over  a  10  year  period.  While  the  Department  shares  the 
concern  of  the  bill's  sponsor  regarding  the  importance  of  maintaining  balance 
among  various  R&D  providers  during  a  period  of  budget  cutbacks,  we  believe 
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mandated  personnel  reductions  approach  the  issue  from  the  wrong  direction. 
Rather  than  sizing  the  nation's  laboratories  and  personnel  levels  based  on 
determinations  of  the  National  need  for  the  work  of  these  institutions, 
H.R.  1510  would  dictate  how  much  work  could  be  performed  at  the  DOE  labs 
through  a  steady  constriction  of  their  employment  rolls. 

To  illustrate  the  flaw  of  this  approach,  consider  that  many  of  our 
laboratories  receive  ten  to  twenty  percent  of  their  work  from  sources  other 
than  DOE,  including  other  Federal  agencies,  state  governments,  and  private 
companies.  These  organizations  invest  money  in  the  DOE  laboratories  because 
they  are  the  most  effective  place  --  and  often  the  only  place  --  to  accomplish 
their  goals. 

We  believe  it  is  a  strong  validation  of  capabilities  of  the  laboratories  that 
other  agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Department  of  Justice, 
invest  their  money  in  our  laboratories.  We  have  worked  hard  to  make  the 
laboratories  available  as  resources  for  the  whole  nation,  not  just  the 
Department  of  Energy.  Toward  that  end  we  have  entered  into  Memoranda  of 
Understanding  with  many  agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  others 
to  facilitate  their  use  of  the  laboratories. 

As  we  reduce  the  overhead  costs  at  the  laboratories,  It  Is  likely  that  the 
demand  for  this  work  will  Increase.  Mandated  personnel  reductions  would 
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likely  prevent  our  laboratories  from  doing  much  work  for  other  organizations, 
hurting  the  effectiveness  of  these  organizations,  with  no  benefits  for  the 
taxpayer. 

H.R.  1510  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  be  guided  by  an  objective 
of  terminating  departmental  laboratory  facilities  that  are  not  "the  most 
advanced  and  the  most  relevant  to  the  programmatic  objectives."  Such  absolute 
determinations  are  extremely  difficult  to  make.  The  Secretary  also  is  to  be 
guided  by  the  objective  of  "terminating  facilities  that  provide  research 
opportunities  duplicating  those  afforded  by  other  facilities  in  the  United 
States."  By  this  approach,  even  user  facilities  for  which  there  are  long 
waiting  lists,  and  for  which  this  Committee  supported  increased  access  to, 
could  be  a  candidates  for  termination.  Section  2  of  H.R.  1510  would  legislate 
external  regulation  for  the  Department's  laboratories  and  facilities.  As 
mentioned  above,  we  believe  legislation  should  await  the  results  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  focusing  on  these  issues. 

Finally,  regarding  the  Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Facilities  Act 
(H.R.  87)  and  Title  II  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Abolishment  Act 
(H.R.  1993),  the  Department  opposes  both  the  presumption  that  there  should  be 
a  broad  closure  effort  for  DOE's  laboratories  and  the  proposed  method  for 
addressing  opportunities  for  consolidation  and  restructuring.  These  pieces  of 
legislation  are  modeled  after  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  process,  but 
there  are  major  differences  between  military  bases  and  research  laboratories. 
In  the  case  of  military  bases,  there  existed  a  broad  political  consensus  that 
the  nation  had  excess  capacity  but  lacked  the  political  means  of  taking 
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action.  In  the  case  of  federally- supported  R&D,  there  exists  no  such 
consensus.  Both  political  parties  recognize  the  importance  of  R&D  to  the 
long-term  security  and  economic  interests  of  our  nation.  An  arbitrary  mandate 
to  closing  National  Laboratories  without  a  careful,  scientific  assessment 
would  be  counter  to  this  recognition. 

Moreover,  the  DOE  National  laboratories  are  not  like  military  bases  which  can 
be  closed  and  their  principal  assets  {military  personnel,  mobile  military 
equipment  and  transport  vehicles)  moved  to  other  locations.  Rather,  a 
decision  to  close  any  one  of  these  laboratories  would  require  termination  of  a 
broad  array  of  research  projects  involving  highly  trained  scientists  and 
engineers  who  are  conducting  their  work  largely  through  the  use  of 
sophisticated  laboratory-based  equipment.  The  prospects  for  relocating  either 
the  personnel  or  the  equipment  (e.g.  research  reactors,  particle  accelerators, 
materials  laboratories)  would  be  small. 

In  February  1994,  the  Department  specifically  asked  the  Galvin  Task  Force  on 
Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratories  to 
examine  opportunities  for  the  redirection,  restructuring,  and  closure  of  DOE 
laboratories.  After  a  year  of  intensive  examination,  the  Task  Force  did  not 
recommend  the  closure  of  any  of  the  National  Laboratories,  although  it  did 
conclude  that  the  labs,  in  the  aggregate,  should  be  downsized.  Such 
downsizing  currently  is  underway  as  a  result  of  management  initiatives  aimed 
at  reducing  unnecessary  overhead  expenses  at  the  laboratories,  as  I  have 
described  in  this  testimony.  Further  reductions  will  occur  at  the 
laboratories  as  a  result  of  programmatic  budget  reductions  in  FY  1996  and 
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follow-on  years.  In  the  context  of  actions  already  underway  to  enhance 
budgetary  discipline,  improve  R&D  productivity,  and  remove  costs  from  the 
laboratory  system,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  Lab  Closure  Commission  is  either 
necessary  or  advisable. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  provide  the  Committee  with  detailed  technical  comments 
on  each  bill  for  the  record. 

Conclusion 

In  this  testimony  I  have  described  our  efforts  to  meet  our  obligations  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  while  continuing  to  support  the  science  and 
technology  needed  for  our  country's  future.  I  believe  these  are  the  most 
ambitious  management  actions  ever  taken  to  improve  the  productivity  and  lower 
the  costs  of  the  DOE  National  laboratories.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  progress 
made  thus  far,  but  acknowledge  that  correcting  the  inefficiencies  and  patterns 
of  management  oversight  that  have  built  up  over  several  decades  will  take  a 
sustained  effort.  We  will  need  your  patience  and  assistance  in  solving  these 
problems. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  one  point  that  puts  purpose  behind  our  actions. 
Although  I  have  referenced  many  studies  of  the  DOE  laboratories  over  the 
years,  and  have  cited  concerns  expressed  therein  of  management  problems,  the 
one  common  theme  that  runs  throughout  these  reviews  is  the  observation  that 
the  DOE  Laboratories  are  enormously  impressive  facilities  that  have 
contributed  greatly  to  this  nation.  If  they  are  destroyed,  it  will  be  nearly 
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impossible  to  reconstitute  the  facilities  or  the  collection  of  great  minds 
that  makes  them  work.  Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the  proud  legacy  of  the 
laboratories  continues  and  that  future  generations  are  served. 
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Attachment  A 


Answers  to  Advance  Hearing  Questions 

Charles  B.  Curtis 

Deputy  Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy 


What  is  the  future  role  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories  in  the  context 
of  the  overall  Federally- funded  scientific  establishment? 

The  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  DOE  National  Laboratories 
concluded  that  "the  national  laboratories  serve  a  distinctive  role  in 
conducting  long-term,  often  high-risk  R&D,  frequently  through  the 
utilization  of  capital  intensive  facilities  which  are  beyond  the 
financial  reach  of  industry  and  academia,  and  generally  through  the 
application  of  multidisciplinary  teams  of  scientists  and  engineers." 
The  Task  Force  stated  that  the  laboratories  are  uniquely  qualified  for 
work  requiring  multidisciplinary  teams  using  sophisticated  instruments 
and  tools,  and  noted  that  the  importance  of  this  type  of  work  justifies 
the  existence  of  the  DOE  laboratories.  Because  science  and  technology 
continues  to  increase  in  complexity,  the  Department  believes  that  this 
type  of  work,  for  which  the  National  Laboratories  are  uniquely 
qualified,  will  continue  to  be  of  value  to  the  nation.  Consequently,  we 
expect  the  laboratories  to  continue  to  be  a  major  element  of  the  overall 
Federally-funded  scientific  establishment. 

The  contributions  that  will  flow  from  the  DOE  National  Laboratories  in 
the  future  will  be  the  product  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  and 
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expertise  that  have  been  developed  at  these  institutions  as  a  result  of 
their  mission  activities  in  national  defense,  energy  R&D,  basic  science, 
and  environmental  science  and  technology.  Through  mission  activities  in 
these  areas,  the  DOE  Laboratory  system  has  developed  core  technical 
capabilities  in  nine  major  areas: 

-  Advanced  Materials,  Synthesis  and  Characterization 

-  Advanced  Computing,  Modeling  and  Simulation 

-  Advanced  Manufacturing  and  Processing  Technology 

-  Bioscience  and  Biotechnology 

-  Nuclear  Science  and  Technology 

-  High  Energy  and  Nuclear  Physics 

-  Environmental  Science  and  Remediation  Technology 

-  Integrated  Defense  Science  and  Technology 

Each  of  these  core  technical  capabilities  depends  upon  multi- 
disciplinary  skills  drawn  from  the  workforce  of  the  laboratories. 
Collectively,  these  capabilities  provide  the  means  by  which  the 
laboratories  address  complex  problems  assigned  by  the  Department; 
respond  to  new  challenges  and  requests  for  assistance  from  other 
government  agencies,  academia,  and  the  private  sector;  and  generally 
move  ideas  from  concept  to  real ity- -either  through  the  generation  of 
experimental  data  or  development  of  new  technologies  and  operational 
systems. 
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Although  government,  university,  and  private  sector  laboratories  each 
have  distinctive  strengths  which  will  determine  their  future  roles 
within  the  overall  Federally-funded  scientific  establishment,  the  nature 
of  R&D  increasingly  has  brought  researchers  from  these  three  sectors 
together.  Enhanced  integration  and  collaboration  among  the  DOE  National 
Laboratories,  industry  and  academia  results  in  an  acceleration  of 
innovation  through  teaming  of  complementary  strengths  and  collaboration 
toward  shared  goals.   These  collaborations  strongly  serve  the  National 
interests  in  advancing  science  and  technology  and  enhancing  its 
prospects  for  application  and  corranercialization. 

"The  United  States  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  isolating  its 
government  laboratories  from  university  and  industry  laboratories,"  is 
how  the  Federal  Laboratory  Report  to  the  White  House  Science  Council, 
Chaired  by  David  Packard,  expressed  the  importance  of  these  partnerships 
in  1983.  Since  then,  major  strides  have  been  made  to  achieve  broad 
engagement  of  the  talents  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories  with 
researchers  in  academia  and  the  private  sector. 

More  than  16,000  industry,  university,  and  government  sponsored 
scientists  conduct  their  research  at  our  scientific  user  facilities. 
With  the  scientific  facilities  initiative,  included  in  the  President's 
FY  1996  request  that  number  would  jump  to  nearly  20,000.  The  Office  of 
Energy  Research  alone  supports  more  than  2200  graduate  students  at  the 
National  Laboratories  and  more  than  1200  post -doctorate  researchers.  In 
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the  last  four  years  we  have  entered  into  more  than  1400  cooperative  R&D 
agreements  with  the  private  sector,  representing  a  total  investment  of 
over  $2.5  billion.  These  collaborations  bring  ideas,  manpower  and 
technology  to  DOE's  laboratories  .and  mission  activities,  and  provide 
similar  benefits  to  our  collaborators. 

These  collaborations  should  continue  to  contribute  the  overall 
Federally-funded  scientific  establishment. 

What  should  be  the  criteria  for  developing  future  missions  for  the  DOE 
National  Laboratories? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  in  part  on  how  one  defines  the  word 
"mission."  At  the  highest  level  of  aggregation,  the  DOE  National 
Laboratories  historically  have  been  involved  in  four  basic  mission 
areas:  National  Security,  Energy  R&D,  Basic  Science,  and  Environmental 
Science  and  Technology.  These  were  the  Department's  (and  hence  the  DOE 
Laboratories)  major  missions  in  1978,  they  are  the  same  today,  and 
likely  will  be  the  same  in  the  future.  If  defined  at  a  high  level  such 
as  this,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  develop  criteria  for  developing  future 
missions  for  the  DOE  National  Laboratories,  since  most  conceivable  R&D 
would  fit  within  these  categories. 
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Within  each  of  these  mission  areas,  however,  research  priorities  have 
changed  considerably  over  the  years  and  there  are  significant  issues  to 
be  addressed  regarding  when  individual  OOE  Laboratories,  or  the  system 
as  a  whole,  should  be  involved  in  specific  research  areas. 

If  missions  are  synonymous  with  much  smaller  categories  of  research 
priorities  and  R&D  program  areas,  then  a  number  of  criteria  seem 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  work  should  be 
done  at  a  federal  lab,  at  a  university,  or  in  industry.   The  foremost 
consideration  should  be  an  objective  assessment  of  where  the  work  can 
best  be  done  based  on  considerations  such  as  established  expertise, 
record  of  performance,  and  likelihood  of  success.  More  specifically, 
R&O  programs  or  missions  would  seem  to  be  appropriately  placed  at  OOE 
laboratories  when  such  work: 

Takes  advantage  of  multi -disciplinary  skills,  integration 
capabilities,  and  unique  facilities,  available  at  the 
laboratories; 

Is  consistent  with  the  Government's  desire  to  maintain  control  of 
the  R&D  activity,  as  is  the  case  with  work  involving  nuclear 
weapons,  non-proliferation,  and  disposition  of  fissionable 
materials;  or 
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Involves  applied  R&D  beyond  the  general  capability  of  universities 
and  will  not  be  performed  by  the  private  sector  because  the 
economic  benefits  are  either  sufficiently  uncertain  or  so  far  in 
the  future  that  industry  chooses  not  to  risk  its  own  resources. 

New  missions  or  programs  developed  at  DOE  laboratories  should  not  result 
in  competition  between  the  laboratories  and  industry  and  should  emerge 
from  distinctive  expertise  necessary  to  perform  the  missions  or 
programs . 

3.   Mithin  the  projected  budgets  for  DOE  and  Its  strategic  realignment 

Implementation,  is  there  a  need  for  explicit  size  and  personnel  limits 
for  the  DOE  National  Laboratories? 

The  Strategic  Alignment  Initiative  announced  on  May  3  includes 
organizational  reforms,  legislative  proposals,  and  cost-cutting  measures 
that  will  contribute  more  than  $1.7  billion  in  savings  toward  the 
Department's  commitment,  announced  in  December  1994,  to  reduce  the 
Department's  budget  by  $14.1  billion  over  five  years.  The  Strategic 
Alignment  Initiative  primarily  is  aimed  at  reducing  layers  of  management 
within  the  Department,  eliminating  organizational  redundancies,  re- 
engineering  processes,  and  cutting  unnecessary  overhead  costs.  The 
overall  federal  workforce  of  the  Department  will  be  reduced  by  3,788 
(27  percent)  over  five  years.  If  legislative  permission  is  given  to 
privatize  (sell)  the  Power  Marketing  Administrations  and  the  Naval 
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Petroleum  Reserves  administered  by  the  Department,  the  savings  and  force 
reductions  will  be  even  greater. 

While  the  Department  does  not  believe  that  explicit  size  and  personnel 
limits  are  necessary  for  the  Laboratories  as  part  of  our  Strategic 
Alignment  or  budget  planning  efforts,  we  do  anticipate  that  these 
efforts  will  affect  the  size  and  personnel  levels  of  the  labs.  As  the 
Department  streamlines  its  oversight  procedures  of  the  Laboratories,  the 
Labs  will  be  able  to  eliminate  employees  and  simplify  internal  systems 
of  operation  in  a  fashion  that  provides  companion  savings.  Within  the 
Strategic  Alignment  Initiative  we  have  set  a  goal  of  a  10  percent 
reduction  in  contractor  employees  at  the  Department'  s  Laboratories  over 
the  next  five  years.  This  would  result  in  a  cut  of  approximately  5,900 
employees  from  a  FY  1994  workforce  base  of  approximately  59,000.  Some 
workforce  reductions  at  the  labs  will  be  the  direct  result  of  cuts  in 
programmatic  funding.  As  cuts  are  made  in  R&D  program  areas,  the 
Department  will  work  to  ensure  that  the  impacts  are  distributed  fairly 
among  all  three  of  the  major  R&D  providers- -labs,  academia,  and 
industry--which  perform  DOE  missions. 

While  we  are  committed  to  meeting  the  10  percent  personnel  reduction,  we 
do  not  feel  that  explicit  personnel  targets  for  each  lab  will  be 
necessary.  We  have  set  a  specific  goal  of  $1.4  billion  in  savings  at 
the  Laboratories  through  implementation  of  recommendations  from  the 
Galvin  Task  Force  report.  These  savings  and  the  10  percent  personnel 
reduction  goal  are  being  tracked  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
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Research  Management,  Al  MacLachlan,  who  has  extensive  experience  with 
downsizing  and  cost-cutting  efforts  from  his  years  as  a  Vice  President 
at  Dupont.  These  efforts  are  on  schedule  and  give  us  reason  to  believe 
that  explicit  targets  for  each  lab  will  not  be  necessary.  In  general, 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  an  additional  act  of  micromanagement  for  the 
Department  to  be  dictating  to  our  contractors  how  many  people  they  may 
employ  to  get  the  job  done  which  we  have  funded  them  to  do.  The  better 
approach,  and  the  one  we  have  adopted,  is  to  work  with  the  labs  to 
ensure  that  best  practices  are  adopted  in  their  management  systems  to 
enable  the  reduction  of  overhead  and  administrative  staff,  while 
ensuring  that  R&D  program  cuts  have  a  balanced  impact  across  the  many 
institutions  which  perform  mission  activities  for  the  Department. 

Within  the  projected  budgets  for  DOE  and  its  strategic  alignment 
implementation,  will  there  be  the  need  for  consolidation  or  closure  of 
the  DOE  National  Laboratories?  If  so,  should  this  occur  after  mission 
definition,  or  concurrently? 

Unless  drastic  reductions  in  R&D  and  in  the  Department's  budget  are 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  the  Department  does  not  anticipate  that  any  of 
its  National  Laboratories  --  a  term  which  usually  refers  to  our  nine 
multi-program  laboratories  --  would  be  closed  in  the  near  term. 
However,  we  do  anticipate  some  consolidation  of  programs  and  our  own 
reviews  could  lead  us  to  closing  some  of  the  smaller  DOE  laboratories. 
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The  nine  multi -program  laboratories  which  are  considered  to  be  National 
Laboratories  are  as  follows: 

Argonne  National  Laboratory 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
Lawrence  Berkeley  National  Laboratory 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory 
Sandia  National  Laboratory 

These  laboratories  are  engaged  in  a  broad  range  of  research  in  the  areas 
of  national  security,  energy,  environmental  science  and  technology,  and 
fundamental  science.  The  Department  of  Energy  National  Labs  house  some 
of  the  most  advanced  scientific  facilities  and  instrumentation  in  the 
world.  The  collective  investment  that  has  been  made  by  the  nation  In 
these  laboratories  over  the  past  several  decades  measures  in  the  many 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  These  laboratories  are  not  like  military 
bases  which  can  be  closed  and  their  principal  assets  (military 
personnel,  mobile  military  equipment  and  transport  vehicles)  moved  to 
other  locations.  Rather,  a  decision  to  close  any  one  of  these 
laboratories  would  require  termination  of  a  broad  array  of  research 
projects  involving  highly  trained  scientists  and  engineers  who  are 
conducting  their  work  largely  through  the  use  of  sophisticated 
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laboratory -based  equipment.  The  prospects  for  relocating  either  the 
personnel  or  the  equipment  (e.g.  research  reactors,  particle 
accelerators,  materials  laboratories)  would  be  small. 

Nonetheless,  in  February  1994,  we  specifically  asked  the  Task  Force  on 
Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratories, 
Chaired  by  Bob  Galvin,  to  examine  opportunities  for  the  redirection, 
restructuring,  and  closure  of  DOE  laboratories.  The  Galvin  Task  Force 
did  not  recommend  the  closure  of  any  of  the  National  Laboratories, 
although  it  did  conclude  that  the  labs,  in  aggregate,  should  be 
downsized.  Such  downsizing  currently  is  underway  as  a  result  of 
management  initiatives  aimed  at  reducing  unnecessary  overhead  expenses 
at  the  laboratories,  and  also  as  a  result  of  programmatic  budget 
reductions. 

If  it  were  determined  that  budget  reductions  required  the  closure  of 
major  federal  research  institutions,  such  as  one  or  more  National 
Laboratories  managed  by  the  Department  of  Energy,  then  it  would  appear 
that  among  the  criteria  used  to  determining  which  labs  might  be  closed 
would  be  the  following:  impact  on  performance  of  National  R&D  missions 
in  national  security,  energy,  fundamental  science  and  environmental 
science  and  technology;  quality  of  R&D  performed  at  the  lab;  anticipated 
impacts  resulting  from  lab  closure,  including  impact  to  U.S.  position  in 
R&D  fields  supported  by  the  lab;  prospects  for  transfer  of  sponsorship 
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and  governance  of  the  lab  (or  portions  thereof)  to  a  private  sector 
entity  or  university;  and  value  of  the  federal  investment  in 
instrumentation  and  facilities  that  would  be  lost  due  to  lab  closure. 

5.   Does  DOE  believe  that  the  present  system  of  government-owned, 

contractor -operated  national  laboratories  provides  the  best  and  most 
efficient  system  of  management? 

It  is  difficult  to  conclude  in  absolute  terms  what  the  "best  and  most 
efficient  system  of  management"  of  the  National  Laboratories  might  be. 
The  Galvin  Task  Force  determined  that  the  existing  system  of  management 
of  the  laboratories  contains  major  inefficiencies.  We  agree.  Some  of 
these  inefficiencies  relate  to  the  Department's  functions  in 
administering  contracts  of  the  laboratories;  some  are  the  result  of 
Congressional  actions,  as  implemented  by  the  Department;  and  some  are 
the  function  of  the  contract  mechanisms  themselves.  We  believe  that  the 
advantages  of  the  current  system  of  government-owned,  contractor- 
operated  (GOCO)  laboratories  are  sufficiently  important,  and  other 
management  arrangements  seem  sufficiently  less  desirable,  that  our 
preference  is  to  make  improvements  in  the  existing  framework. 

I 
The  GOCO  approach  to  laboratory  management  began  in  the  1940's  to  meet 
pressing  wartime  needs.  Through  this  mechanism  of  contracting,  private 
contractors  are  selected  from  industry,  academia,  and  university 
consortia  to  serve  as  the  management  and  operating  contractors  of  the 
laboratories.  This  approach  provides  flexibility  in  the  assignment  of 
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resources  and  facilitates  quick  responses  to  a  wide  variety  of  program 
needs.  It  also  enables  private  sector  and  university-based  R&D 
management  experience  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  government  work.  One  of 
the  major  benefits  of  the  GOCO  system  has  been  its  ability  to  attract 
and  retain  world-class  scientists  who  have  provided  the  means  of 
scientific  excellence  and  world-class  R&D  performance  in  the 
Department's  mission  areas--which  are  the  most  important  objectives  of 
the  National  Laboratories. 

The  Department  recognizes  that  the  GOCO  system  has  been  the  subject  of 
significant  concerns  regarding  administrative  and  business  management 
issues.  In  response  to  such  concerns,  the  Department  in  1993  launched  a 
major  contract  reform  initiative  aimed  at  preserving  the  attributes  of 
GOCO  management,  increasing  competition  within  contracting,  and 
institutionalizing  a  performance-based  framework  for  the  GOCO  contracts, 
while  addressing  acknowledged  deficiencies.  Although  the  GOCO  system  of 
managing  DOE's  laboratories  and  facilities  has  received  increased 
scrutiny  in  recent  years,  there  also  has  been  a  growing  recognition  that 
the  GOCO  approach  utilized  by  the  Department  of  Energy  has  resulted  in 
generally  superior  technical  performance  than  is  found  at  government- 
owned  government -operated  (GOGO)  facilities.  For  example,  the  Defense 
Science  Board  in  1987  proposed  that  some  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
laboratories  be  converted  from  government-owned,  government -operated 
(GOGO)  labs  to  GOCOs.  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  and  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  also  have  made  recommendations  that  the  GOCO  model 
be  seriously  considered  for  DOD's  laboratories. 
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Are  there  other  governance  structures,  such  as  corporatization  or 
privatization,  which  may  better  suit  the  future  management  of  the  DOE 
National  Laboratories?  What  are  the  advantages/disadvantages  of  such 
proposals? 

As  noted  in  response  to  Question  5  above,  the  Department  shares  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Galvin  Task  Force  that  there  exist  major  inefficiencies 
and  counterproductive  practices  within  the  existing  structure  of 
governance  of  the  National  Laboratories.  The  Department  has  not  ruled 
out  the  possibility  that  at  some  point  in  the  future,  an  entirely  new 
governance  structure  might  be  d^eloped  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
National  Laboratories  and  the  Nation  in  a  fashion  superior  to  the 
existing  structure.  However,  to-date,  we  have  not  been  convinced  that  a 
plan  to  "corporatize"  the  labs- -as  proposed  In  the  Galvin  Task  Force 
report--is  either  workable  or  achievable  In  the  near-term. 

Although  some  proponents  of  dismantlement  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
have  recommended  privatization  of  the  National  Labs  In  the  process  of 
dismembering  DOE,  we  believe  that  such  an  effort  would  be  a  certain 
failure.  The  National  Laboratories  are  not  now,  nor  have  they  ever 
meant  to  be,  revenue-generating  facilities.  No  private  sector  entity 
would  be  Interested  In  procuring  a  National  Laboratory  unless  there  were 
the  prospect  of  recovering  the  costs  of  the  Investment,  and  then  making 
a  profit.  Only  If  the  National  Laborator1es--wh1ch  often  are  described 
as  'crown  jewels'  within  the  Federal  R&D  Infrastructure- -were  offered  In 
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J    a  fire  sale  would  a  private  sector  entity  be  interested  in  making  a 

deal.  In  such  a  case,  privatization  almost  certainly  would  force  these 
institutions  into  becoming  job  shops  which  perform  routine  R&O  services 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  from  paying  customers.  The  long-term,  high-risk 
R&D  which  is  performed  at  the  National  Laboratories  would  be  sacrificed 
and  the  enormous  investment  that  the  American  public  has  made  in  these 
facilities  would  be  squandered. 

Because  we  cannot  at  present  envision  another  viable  governance 
structure  for  the  National  Laboratories  that  would  provide  clear 
advantages  over  the  present  system,  our  focus  will  remain  on  fixing  what 
is  not  working  in  the  present  system. 

7.   If  DOE  Implemented,  but  was  not  the  agency  of  enforcement  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  environmental,  safety,  and  health  rules,  regulations, 
orders,  and  standards  at  departmental  laboratories,  what  statutory  and 
administrative  changes  would  be  necessary?  What  is  the  status  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulation  of  DOE  Nuclear  Safety's 
analyses  and  recomnendations? 

Specific  statutory  changes  would  depend  on  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
regarding  external  regulation  of  DOE  laboratories.  The  language  cited 
above  is  not  clear  in  its  intent.  Currently,  the  departmental 
laboratories  must  comply  with  applicable  environmental,  health,  and 
safety  requirements  established  by  DOE  through  an  extensive  system  of 
directives  and  regulations  required  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
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amended.  In  addition,  the  departmental  laboratories  are  subject  to 
enforcement  activities  of  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  under  certain 
environmental  laws,  such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  of  nuclear  health  and 
safety  requirements  specifically  provided  for  in  various  legislation, 
for  example,  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,  as  amended  and  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act.  To  the  extent  that  the  authority  of  external 
regulatory  agencies  would  be  expanded  to  departmental  laboratory 
operations  beyond  this  extent,  now-applicable  DOE  directives  and 
regulations  would  be  preempted  and  the  laboratories  would  be  held  to  the 
standards  and  requirements  of  such  external  regulatory  agencies.  In 
many  instances,  the  extension  of  external  enforcement  to  the 
departmental  laboratories  would  require  amendment  of  the  respective 
regulators'  existing  authorities  and  their  development  of  regulatory 
frameworks,  including  standards,  applicable  to  departmental -laboratory 
operations.  DOE  facilities  that  are  not  within  the  definition  of  a 
"departmental  laboratory"  would  continue  to  be  governed  by  applicable 
DOE  directives  and  regulations. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulation  of  DOE  Nuclear  Safety  was 
formed  in  February  1995  in  response  to  a  1994  commitment  by  then-Under 
Secretary  of  Energy  Charles  Curtis  in  testimony  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources.  The  Under 
Secretary  stated  that  the  matter  of  external  regulation  deserved 
extended  consideration  and  proposed  that  DOE  convene  a  Federal  advisory 
committee  to  conduct  a  detailed  examination  of  the  issues  involved. 
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The  Committee  is  made  up  of  25  members  drawn  from  the  public,  Federal, 
State,  industry  and  academic  backgrounds.  The  members  represent  a 
variety  of  public  health,  worker  and  facility  safety,  environmental  and 
regulatory  backgrounds.  It  is  co-chaired  by  John  Ahearne,  former 
Chairman  of  the  NRC  and  Executive  Director  of  Sigma  Xi,  the  Scientific 
Research  Society,  and  Gerard  F.  Scannell,  President  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health.  DOE  is  represented  by  Dr.  Tara  O'Toole,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety  and  Health  and  Bruce  Twining,  Manager 
of  the  Albuquerque  Operations  Office 

The  Committee's  first  meeting  was  held  in  March  1995.  There  have  been 
five  two-day  meetings  and  an  additional  two  are  scheduled  before  the 
Committee  presents  its  final  report  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Meetings 
have  been  held  around  the  country  at  facilities  representative  of  the 
range  of  DOE  facilities.  The  Advisory  Committee  is  now  actively 
formulating  options  which  it  will  present  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

The  Co-Chairs  issued  a  status  report  on  August  14.  The  final  report 
will  be  complete  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
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Attachment  C 

EXTERNAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LABORATORY  OPERATIONS  BOARD 

JOHN  P.  McTAGUE  (Vice  Chair) 

Dr.  McTague  is  Vice  President  for  Technical  Affairs  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Dearborn,  MI.  Formerly,  Dr.  McTague  served  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Office  of  the  President  and  later  as  Acting 
Science  Advisor  to  the  President  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  He 
also  was  an  adjunct  professor  of  chemistry  at  Columbia  University. 
Dr.  McTague  was  an  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Research  fellow,  a  NATO  senior  fellow,  and 
a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  fellow.  He  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Advisors  on  Science  and  Technology,  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Physical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  the  Engineering  Society  of  Detroit,  and  Sigma  Xi. 

ROBERT  P.  BRINGER 

Or.  Robert  P.  Bringer  recently  retired  as  the  Staff  Vice-President, 
Environmental  Technology  and  Services,  for  3M,  located  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  global  environmental  activities  of  this  $15  billion 
sales,  multinational  company.  Dr.  Bringer  received  his  Ph.D.  and  B.S.  Degrees 
in  chemical  engineering  from  Purdue  University.  Most  of  his  career  has  been 
spent  in  research  and  development  functions.  He  was  named  Staff  Vice- 
President,  Environmental  Technology  and  Services  for  3M  in  1994  and  has  been 
active  in  several  trade  and  professional  organizations.  He  is  past  chairman 
of  the  Corporate  Conservation  Council  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
past  chairman  of  the  Environmental  Council  of  the  Conference  Board.  He 
currently  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Solid  and  Hazardous  Waste  Task  Group, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  In  1989,  he  was  named  an  Outstanding 
Chemical  Engineering  alumnus  of  Purdue  University. 

RICHARD  CELESTE 

Governor  Richard  F.  Celeste  served  as  two-term  Governor  of  Ohio  (1983-1991),  a 
tenure  marked  by  a  focus  on  helping  Ohio  companies  in  the  global  marketplace. 
He  shaped  an  aggressive  program  to  promote  international  trade  and  investment 
using  Ohio's  trade  offices  in  Brussels,  Tokyo,  and  Lagos,  representatives  in 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  and  India,  and  new  offices  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Toronto.  He  led  10  trade  missions  abroad,  resulting  in  new  global  links  for 
over  75  Ohio  firms.  During  his  tenure,  Ohio  moved  from  dead  last  among  the 
50  states  in  job  creation  to  one  of  the  top  five  generators  of  new  jobs. 
Celeste  has  been  actively  involved  in  fostering  science  and  technology  as  a 
key  to  economic  development.  Ohio's  Thomas  Edison  Centers,  where  government, 
universities  and  industry  cooperate  are  supported  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Science  Foundation.  He  has  served  a  Special 
Advisory  to  Project  California,  a  public-private  effort  geared  toward 
identifying  key  clusters  of  business  in  the  advanced  transportation  field 
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which  will  create  new  high-wage  jobs  in  that  state.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Health  South  Rehabilitation  Corporation,  Navistar 
International  Corporation,  Habitat  for  Humanity  International,  Youth  Service 
America,  and  AFS  Intercultural  Programs.  He  serves  as  Chair  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Laboratory  Advisory  Committee,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  BP  America,  Inc.,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  and  The  Leadership 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  Celeste  chaired  the 
National  Health  Care  Campaign  for  President  Clinton.  He  now  operates  Celeste 
&  Sabety  Ltd.,  a  small  consulting  firm  that  specializes  in  public  policy  in 
science  and  technology,  international  trade,  and  health  care. 

EDWARD  A.  FRIEMAN 

Dr.  Frieman  is  Director  of  the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  La  Jolla, 
California,  and  Vice  Chancellor  of  Marine  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
California,  San  Diego.  Formerly,  he  was  Director  of  Energy  Research  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  Dr.  Frieman  is  a  recipient  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  from  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Distinguished  Alumni  award 
from  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Richtmyer  award  from  the 
American  Physics  Society.  He  was  a  National  Science  Foundation  senior 
postdoctoral  fellow  and  a  Guggenheim  fellow.  He  is  former  member  of  the 
Defense  Science  Board  and  has  served  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  White  House 
Science  Council  and  Chairman  of  the  Supercollider  Site  Evaluation  Committee 
for  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


PAUL  GILMAN 

Dr.  Gilman  is  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  on  Life  Sciences  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  John  Hopkins  University  in  ecology  and  environmental  biology. 
As  a  Congressional  Science  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Pete  V.  Oomenici. 
After  completing  his  fellowship,  he  remained  at  the  Senate,  initially  as  staff 
Director  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and  Development  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource  Committee.  Later,  he  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Senator  Oomenici.  Dr.  Gilman  also  served  as  executive  assistant  and  technical 
advisor  to  Secretary  of  Energy,  James  D.  Watkins.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Academy  in  1993,  Dr.  Gilman  served  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  as 
Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  Natural 
Resources,  Energy,  and  Science.  His  responsibilities  included  budget 
formulation  and  oversight  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Department 
of  Interior,  National  Science  Foundation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Department  of  Energy,  among  other  agencies. 
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PAUL  A.  FLEURY 

Dr.  Fleury  is  currently  Director  of  Materials  and  Processing  Research 
Laboratory  at  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  in  Murry  Hill,  New  Jersey.  His  current 
responsibilities  include  research  in  solid  state  chemistry  and  physics, 
organic  and  inorganic  materials  synthesis,  processing  chemistry  and  chemical 
engineering,  as  well  as  prototyping  research  for  flat  panel  displays  and 
advanced  electronic  packaging  and  miniaturization.  Previously,  Dr.  Fleury  was 
Vice  President  of  research  and  Exploratory  Technology  at  Sandia  National 
Laboratories,  where  he  was  responsible  for  SNL  core  competencies  and  research 
and  technology  programs  in  physical  sciences,  high  performance  computing, 
engineering  sciences,  pulsed  power,  microelectronics,  photonics,  materials  and 
process  science  and  engineering,  and  computer  networking.  Dr.  Fleury  spent 
the  latter  half  of  1978  at  Oxford  University  on  a  Senior  Research  Fellowship 
from  the  British  Science  Research  Council.  He  was  also  a  visiting  Fellow  at 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  He  holds  five  patents  and  has  authored  more  than 
120  scientific  publications. 

M.R.C.  GREENWOOD 

Dr.  M.R.C.  Greenwood  serves  as  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Professor  of 
Nutrition  and  Internal  Medicine  at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis.  Her 
research  interests  are  in  developmental  cell  biology,  genetics,  physiology  and 
nutrition.  She  came  to  UC  Davis  from  Vassar  College  where  she  was  the  John 
Guy  Vassar  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Biology, 
and  Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Research  Summer  Institute.  Dr.  Greenwood 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Associate  Director  for  Science  at  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  (OSTP)  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  She  served  in  that  position  until  May  1995.  She  supervised  the 
Science  Division  of  OSTP.  Her  responsibilities  in  OSTP  included  providing 
authoritative  advice  on  a  broad  array  of  scientific  areas  to  the  OSTP  Director 
in  support  of  the  President  and  his  objectives,  such  as  budget  development  for 
the  multibillion  dollar  fundamental  science  national  effort,  and  development 
of  science  policy  documents,  e.g..  Science  in  the  National  Interest.      In 
addition,  she  was  responsible  for  interagencey  coordination  of  science,  and 
co-chaired  two  National  Science  and  Technology  Council  (NSTC)  Committees;  the 
Fundamental  Science  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Health,  Safety,  and  Food. 
She  was  an  active  principal  in  the  NSTC  Committee  on  Education  and  Training. 

ROBERT  H.  WERTHEIM 

From  1977  until  1980  Rear  Admiral  Robert  H.  Wertheim  was  Director  of  Navy 
Strategic  Systems  Projects,  responsible  for  the  research,  development  and 
production  of  the  Navy's  fleet  ballistic  missile  system,  which  included 
Polaris,  Poseidon  and  Trident  missiles.  He  was  elected  Lockheed  Corporation's 
Senior  Vice  President-Science  and  Engineering  in  March  1981,  and  remained  in 
that  position  until  his  retirement  in  January  1988.  He  is  currently  a  private 
consultant  on  national  security  related  programs  and  related  issues. 
Admiral  Wertheim  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in 
1945  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree.  Following  World  War  II  service, 
Admiral  Wertheim  participated  in  the  Navy's  first  special  (nuclear)  weapons 
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assembly  team  at  Sandia  Base,  New  Mexico,  managed  and  organized  development  of 
the  re-entry  system  for  the  Polaris  missile,  and  conceived  and  aided  in 
development  of  the  Chaparral  surface-to-air  missile.  Admiral  Wertheim' s 
contributions  to  national  defense  have  been  recognized  with  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  {two  awards),  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  1972  Gold  Medal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers,  and  the  Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Parsons 
Award  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you  very  much,  Secretary  Curtis. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittees,  in  a  moment, 
I  am  going  to  recognize  Members,  including  the  Chair,  for  sub- 
committee Members  to  question. 

I'm  going  to  encourage  Members  to  stay  in  the  five-minute  rule, 
just  because  of  the  number  of  witnesses  that  we  have  in  the  course 
of  today.  But  I  would  not  prevent  any  Member  from  going  over  or 
having  a  brief  second  round  if  there's  something  pressing  that  they 
wanted  to  ask. 

And  before  calling  on  either  myself  or  any  other  Members  of  the 
Subcommittees,  I'm  going  to  recognize  without  time  limit,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Full  Committee  and  then  the  Rsinking  Member  of 
the  Full  Committee,  for  their  questions. 

Chairman  Walker? 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  appreciate  your  testimony.  Secretary  Curtis. 

Let  me  ask  you,  you've  given  us,  I  think,  a  very  detailed  outline 
of  what  you're  doing  to  respond  to  the  Galvin  Report. 

In  your  view,  is  the  Department  being  completely  responsive  to 
the  Galvin  Report  recommendations? 

Secretary  CURTIS.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
remains  to  be  seen. 

We  have  put  in  place  a  structured  plan  to  take  cost  and  ineffi- 
ciencies out  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  management  of  these 
laboratories  and  in  circumstances  appropriate,  worked  to  the  exter- 
nal regulation  of  these  laboratories. 

The  implementation  of  those  plans  will  be  carried  out  in  the  next 
year  and  a  half  with  most  of  the  more  important  steps  taken  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  significant  progress.  We  have,  I 
think,  a  sensible  approach,  certainly  good  intentions.  But  we  have 
the  obligation  to  demonstrate  our  capacity  to  deliver  on  this. 

Mr.  Walker.  But  there  are  some  phases  of  the  Galvin  Report 
that  you  have  specifically  decided  not  to  implement. 

Is  that  right? 

Secretary  CuRTis.  Maybe  you  could  help  me  by  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  what  you're  referring  to. 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  for  example,  I  notice  that  in  the  prepared  re- 
sponses that  you  gave  to  questions  that  were  asked.  Question  No. 
6  at  the  back  of  your  testimony,  you  say  that  the  Department  has 
specifically  decided  that  a  plan  to  corporatize  the  labs,  as  proposed 
in  the  Galvin  Task  Force  report,  is  neither  workable  or  achievable 
in  the  near  term. 

Secretary  CURTIS.  Yes,  sir.  The  Galvin  Report  in  its  principal  rec- 
ommendation did  recommend  a  corporatization,  so  described,  of  the 
management  of  the  laboratories. 

The  report  also  noted  that  if  this  was  not  considered  achievable, 
that  it  laid  out  in  appendix  B  what  it  considered  the  obligation  to 
manage  the  laboratories  or  to  deal  with  these  issues  in  the  existing 
framework  of  the  department. 

We  are  operating  on  appendix  B.  We  have  not  excluded  new 
forms  of  management  of  these  laboratories.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  discern  at  the  present  moment  quite  how  to  do  that  within  a 
practical  political  framework. 
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So  we  are  doing  what  we  can  do  within  our  existing  legal  capac- 
ity, without  waiting  for  studies  and  refinements  on  different  gov- 
ernance models. 

But  we  haven't  excluded  consideration  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Walker.  Okay.  But  that's  a  fairly  fundamental  decision  that 
you've  made.  I  mean,  it  seems  to  me  the  primary  recommendation 
of  the  Galvin  Report  was  to  move  to  the  corporatization.  And  it's 
my  understanding  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  doing  that  is  they  be- 
lieve the  labs  are  administratively  top-heavy,  and  that  you  can  in 
fact  reduce  the  administrative  structure  of  the  labs  substantially, 
maybe  up  to  50  percent,  and  still  manage  the  labs  in  a  proper  way 
if  you  manage  them  under  corporate  kinds  of  policies. 

Now  if  I  understand  your  testimony  before  the  Committee  today, 
you're  not  coming  here  with  a  recommendation  as  to  how  we  should 
implement  that  particular  phase  of  the  Galvin  Report.  You're  com- 
ing here  testifying  that  what  you're  doing  is  implementing  a  sec- 
ondary strategy  that  the  Galvin  Report  gave  and  asking  this  Com- 
mittee essentially  to  endorse  your  decision  not  to  pursue  the  main 
option. 

Am  I  mistaken? 

Secretary  Curtis.  No,  that's  fairly  said  and  certainly  true. 

We  don't  think  the  corporatization  model  laid  out  in  the  Galvin 
Report  will  work.  We  don't  think  it  will  work  for  several  reasons. 

One,  the  corporatization  model  laid  out  in  the  Galvin  Report  con- 
templates that  the  laboratories  would,  in  essence,  be  freed  from 
any  sponsoring  agency  or  mission  agency  and  serve  only  as  a  na- 
tional capacity  for  the  Department  of  Energy  as  a  primary  sponsor 
and  others  who  may  use  those  resources. 

We  are  concerned  that  will  evolve  the  laboratories  into  the  job 
shop  with  no  sponsor  for  the  very  considerable  infrastructure  in- 
vestment that  must  be  maintained  to  maintain  their  core  com- 
petencies. Indeed,  their  capacity  for  scientific  excellence. 

So  it  is  our  judgment  that  is  not  an  appropriate  path  to  take. 

Mr.  Walker.  So  just  to  clarify,  you  specifically  have  rejected  the 
fundamental  recommendation  of  the  Galvin  Report  and  are  in  fact 
moving  to  implement  a  secondary  recommendation  of  the  Galvin 
Report. 

Secretary  Curtis.  We  think  it's  a  more  secure  path  to  achieving 
the  Galvin  Report's  objectives,  yes. 

Mr,  Walker.  Okay.  The  ginswer  is,  yes,  you  rejected  the  fun- 
damental recommendation  of  the  Galvin  Report  and  are  moving  to 
another  option. 

Secretary  Curtis.  We  certainly  rejected  that  recommendation, 
yes.  But  we  haven't  precluded  consideration  of  different  governance 
models  if  we  can  figure  out  one  that  makes  sense. 

We  don't  think  that  one  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Walker.  And  let  me  understand  why.  We  rejected  it  in  part. 
You've  laid  out  in  some  detail  why  you  feel  that  that's  not  an  ap- 
propriate course  of  action  to  take  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
labs.  But  I  also  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  rejected  it  because 
you  do  not  have  the  authority  to  act  as  a  department  on  the  fun- 
damental recommendation. 
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Secretary  CURTIS.  No.  What  I  intended  to  say,  in  any  case,  is 
that  we  are  operating  within  the  existing  legal  framework  that  we 
have.  The  Galvin  proposal  would  require  a  change  in  law. 

Mr.  Walker.  Okay.  So,  in  other  words 

Secretary  CURTIS.  We  do  not  believe  it  an  advisable  change  in 
law. 

Mr.  Walker.  Okay.  So  this  Committee  could  in  fact  change  the 
law  and  move  us  in  the  direction  of  implementing  the  fundamental 
recommendation  of  the  Galvin  Report. 

You  are  not  suggesting  that  we  should  do  that. 

Secretary  Curtis.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Walker.  But  that  is  in  fact  something  where  we  would  have 
to  act  in  order  to  give  you  the  authority  to  do  it. 

Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Curtis.  You  certainly  would  have  to  act.  The  Galvin 
Task  Force — let  me  be  very  precise  about  this.  The  Galvin  Task 
Force  report  on  corporatization,  and  they  have  not  laid  out  in  great 
detail  specifically  a  plan  for  doing  that  or  what  is  meant  by  it,  but 
in  its  essence,  contemplates  that  the  laboratories  would  be  admin- 
istered by  an  independent  board  of  trustees  and  that  the  Congress 
would  appropriate  monies  to  the  laboratories  with  a  great  deal  of 
self-direction. 

Now,  it  is  our  judgment  that  in  political  terms,  especially  in  the 
reality  of  the  fiscal  problems  that  this  Congress  is  wrestling  with, 
that  the  Congress  will  simply  not  turn  over  large  parts  of  the  fed- 
eral fisc  to  laboratories,  undirected  as  to  what  they  should  do  with 
the  money. 

The  department  believes  that  decoupling  mission  fi-om  science 
and  technology  is  not  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Walker. 

Mr.  Brown,  you're  recognized  for  such  time  as  you  wish  to 
consume. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman 
Schiff. 

Mr.  Curtis,  to  pursue  briefly  the  line  that  Mr.  Walker  is  pursuing 
in  his  questions,  you  observed  in  the  Galvin  Report  a  substantial 
number  of  criticisms  involving  the  structure  and  operations  of  the 
Department,  many  of  which  revolved  around  overdirection  fi-om  the 
central  office  and  perhaps  some  degree  of  unnecessary  infrastruc- 
ture at  the  labs,  perhaps  generated  by  the  overregulation  from  the 
central  office,  to  some  degree,  and  other  kinds  of  bureaucratic  de- 
velopments which  are  common  to  almost  all  government  structures. 

And  you  are  trjdng  to  respond  to  those  criticisms,  but  not  going 
to  the  degree  of  corporatization  or  privatization  that  was  one  of  the 
alternative  methodologies  suggested  by  Galvin. 

Secretary  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Is  that  a  correct  interpretation? 

Secretary  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  And  you  believe  that  you  would  be 
impeded  from  a  legal  standpoint  in  doing  so  because  of  the  present 
structure  of  the  laws  governing  the  Department. 

Secretary  Curtis.  That's  correct. 
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Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Is  it  your  view  that  you  will  be  able 
to  substantially  achieve  the  corrections  of  the  administrative  prob- 
lems through  following  the  course  that  you  are  following  which 
you've  described  in  some  detail  of  reducing  administrative  regula- 
tion, providing  for  external  regulatory  review,  and  other  methods 
of  that  sort? 

Secretary  Curtis.  I  believe  we  can  and  will  be  successful  here. 
But  I  would  add  two  caveats  to  it. 

One,  it  will  require  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  to  help  us  be 
successful  here  because  much  of  the  management,  as  the  Galvin 
Report  stated,  much  of  the  excessive  management  is  the  response 
to  various  demands  that  the  Congress  has  made  over  the  years. 

And  also,  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  this  discipline  be  car- 
ried on  from  administration  to  administration. 

It  is  my  most  serious  concern  whether  we  can  carry  these  dis- 
ciplines, this  management  process,  from  one  administration  into 
the  next. 

And  so,  I'd  have  to  say,  I  think  we  can  do  it.  I  believe  we  will 
do  it.  But  the  jury  is  still  out  and  we  have  to  fairly  acknowledge 
that. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  And  have  you  figured  out  some  effec- 
tive way  of  disciplining  the  Congress,  Mr.  Curtis? 

[Laughter.] 

Secretary  Curtis.  I've  always  felt  the  Congress  responds  to  good 
reasoned  explanation  and  I  hope  for  that  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Well,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
in  conclusion  that  there  is  a  sense  that  the  Congress  may  be  rush- 
ing down  the  road  toward  achieving  certain  kinds  of  goals,  some  of 
which  include  privatization  or  corporatization,  for  example,  without 
the  necessary  insight  or  reflection  and  study  that  might  guide  this 
more  properly. 

I  consider  these  hearings  are  in  part,  at  least,  aimed  at  providing 
us  with  the  background  and  the  wisdom  to  make  the  kind  of  judg- 
ments which  are  necessary  in  this  rather  complex  situation. 

And  I  think  your  testimony  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  that 
and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Secretary  CURTIS.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brown. 

The  Chair  is  now  going  to  ask  all  Members,  including  the  Chair, 
to  try  to  abide  by  the  five-minute  rule,  at  least  as  the  general  goal 
here,  because  of  the  number  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  Curtis,  I  want  to  say  first  that  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed now  at  some  length  of  that  portion  of  the  Galvin  Task  Force 
report  that  recommends  corporatization  as  an  alternative  manage- 
ment for  the  laboratories. 

And  of  course,  we're  honored  that  Mr.  Galvin  is  here  personally 
and  will  be  able  to  talk  further  about  this  directly  following  your 
testimony. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  although  I  find  a  great  deal  of  value  in 
the  Galvin  Task  Force  report,  I  think  it  is  a  significant  contribution 
to  this  very  discussion  of  the  future  of  the  national  laboratories. 

I  have  my  doubts  about  how  corporatization  would  work  in  this 
particular  case. 
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I  may  be  unduly  optimistic  here,  but  the  four  bills  that  are  under 
consideration  in  this  hearing  have  been  kind  of  portrayed  as  three 
against  one  in  terms  of  their  direction.  Three  bills  have  been  char- 
acterized as  sort  of  anti-national  laboratory,  in  the  sense  of  a  clo- 
sure commission  or  mandatory  downsizing.  And  my  bill  has  been 
promoted  as  promoting  the  laboratories. 

But  as  I  listen  to  the  Members  describe  their  bills,  as  I  describe 
my  own,  the  three  sponsors  of  the  bills  that  are  called  in  some 
quarters  anti-laboratory  in  some  form,  went  out  of  their  way  to  em- 
phasize their  confidence  in  the  national  laboratories  and  their  be- 
lief the  laboratories  should  continue,  but  their  additional  belief  that 
there  have  to  be  changes  in  how  they  operate. 

I  personally,  in  promoting  the  laboratories,  agree  that  the  labora- 
tories and  the  Department  of  Energy  have  to  look  at  better  ways 
of  management  to  create  a  more  efficient  operation. 

And  so,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  four  of  us  actually  may  be  saying 
things  that  are  very  close  to  each  other,  when  you  come  right  down 
to  it. 

On  top  of  that,  we've  had  your  testimony,  which  seems  one  addi- 
tional voice  along  these  same  lines.  In  other  words,  you're  talking 
about  promoting  the  national  laboratories,  but  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  looking  at  different  ways  of  management. 

And  what  I'd  like  to  ask  is,  in  the  Department  of  Energy's  cur- 
rent plan,  in  your  current  thinking,  where  do  you  think  we'll  be  as 
a  bottom  line  in  this  year,  year  and  a  half,  two  years,  whatever  it 
might  take,  in  terms  of— well,  in  terms  of  staffing  of  the  national 
laboratories? 

Do  you  see  a  reduction  in  the  staff  of  the  national  laboratories 
as  a  bottom  line  here?  And  if  so,  how  much? 

Secretary  CURTIS.  First  of  all,  we  are  managing  a  cost-reduction 
process  in  the  national  laboratories  that  has  as  a  goal  taking  $1.4 
billion  over  five  years  out  of  the  national  laboratory  cost  of  oper- 
ations. 

We  have  set  a  ten-percent  employment  reduction  over  that  five- 
year  period. 

Let  me  make  clear  in  my  comments  on  Mr.  Roemer's  bill  that  we 
think  it  is  a  useful  management  tool  to  manage  against  goals.  It's 
the  rigidity  of  a  statutory  process  that  would  elevate  those  goals 
over  our  capacity  to  manage,  to  function,  to  national  purpose  in  our 
science  and  techiiology  investment  that  we  object  to. 

The  short  answer  is  we're  going  to  take  $1.4  billion  out.  We  al- 
ready have  a  plan  to  take  more  than  $1.4  billion  out.  That  will  be 
at  least  a  staff  reduction  of  ten  percent  in  the  national  laboratories 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  if  I  can. 

I  think  the  bills  are  all  commonly  purposed.  These  bills  all  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  science  and  technology  to  the  nation's  fu- 
ture, and  they  all  recognize  that  in  the  post-cold  war  environment, 
that  we  need  to  examine  our  laboratories,  make  sure  that  we  have 
properly  focused  the  missions  in  our  laboratories,  rationalized  the 
investment  of  laboratories  against  investments  in  universities  and 
in  the  private  sector,  and  deliver  on  our  dual  responsibility  to  both 
reduce  the  deficit  and  manage  fiscal  spending  at  the  federal  level 
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and  preserve  this  nation's  capacity  for  research  and  science  in  the 
future. 

So  there  is  a  common  purpose  here.  It's  a  dispute  about  means. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  would  Hke  to  think  that's  the  case  and  I  think  we'll 
know  further  as  we  proceed  through  these  hearings  and  continue 
to  discuss  it. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  understand  your  distinction  be- 
tween a  goal  and  a  statute  that  makes  changes  mandatory.  But 
your  estimate  is  that  your  own  plans  may  reduce  national  labora- 
tory employment  by  at  least  ten  percent. 

Secretary  Curtis.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  One  other  matter  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Galvin  Task  Force  Report  made  great  emphasis  in  terms  of 
micromanagement  of  the  laboratories.  The  Department  of  Energy 
has  meeting  now  its  own  advisory  committee  on  external  regulation 
of  energy  and  nuclear  safety. 

Could  you  briefly  state  when  you  expect  that  Task  Force  to  com- 
plete its  report?  And  what  actions  you  would  expect  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  take  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Curtis.  The  Task  Force  will  complete  its  report  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  have  submitted  an  interim  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee, which  reports  on  their  progress. 

It  is — let  me  re-emphasize,  that  as  a  goal,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy believes  that  we  should  work  towards  the  external  regulation 
of  our  laboratories  and,  indeed,  of  our  M&O  contractors  that  are 
employed  throughout  the  conduct  of  our  mission,  environmental 
clean-up  and  other  of  our  activities. 

But  this  is  a  very  complicated  thing  to  do  and  it  involves — it  will 
involve  changing  the  law  in  some  respects.  It  will  involve  equipping 
federal  and  state  agencies  with  resources  and  capabilities  that  they 
did  not  today  possess. 

So  it's  a  complicated  piece  of  business  £ind  you  will  have  the  re- 
port at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  why  we  are  recommending  caution 
in  legislating  external  regulation. 

It  will  need  to  be  done  very  carefully. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  My  time  has  expired. 

Chairman  Rohrabacher,  you  are  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Again,  let  me  apologize  that  I've  had  to  be  in 
and  out  of  this  hearing.  So  the  question  I  ask  may  have  been  cov- 
ered, but  I  don't  believe  so. 

Just  from  what  you  have  just  stated,  about  a  ten-percent  reduc- 
tion versus  a  one-third  reduction  that  is  basically  being  asked  for 
by  Mr.  Roemer.  I  live  in  Orange  County  and  there's  something  that 
most  people  know  about  Orange  County  these  days.  Not  only  is  the 
weather  good,  but  we're  bankrupt  out  there. 

I  can  tell  you,  it's  pulling  teeth  to  get  these  people  on  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  sell  any  of  their  assets.  The/d  rather  just  raise 
taxes,  which  the  people  don't  want  them  to  do.  They  want  them  to 
sell  off  the  golf  courses  and  the  parking  garages  and  the  yacht  har- 
bors that  the  county  owns  rather  than  raise  taxes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  say  that  you're  looking  for  a  ten- 
percent  reduction,  compared  to  Mr.  Roemer  who  is  suggesting  one- 
third,  a  33-percent  reduction  over  ten  years,  what  you're  really 
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talking  about  is  maintaining  the  status  quo.  And  what  Mr.  Roemer 
is  really  talking  about  is  something  that  will  force  the  labs  to  have 
dramatic  reconfiguration  and  restructuring  and  some  real  fiin- 
damental  reform. 

But  at  ten  percent,  I  think  you  guys  can  get  by  without  any  re- 
form at  all. 

Secretary  Curtis.  Right.  I  think  it's  a  fair  observation,  but  let 
me  make  two  points. 

I  believe  Mr.  Roemer's  bill  is  a  one-third  cut  over  ten  years. 
We're  talking  about  a  goal  of  ten  percent  over  the  next  five  years. 

First,  it's  simply  a  goal.  I  actually  believe  that  the  force  reduc- 
tions are  going  to  be  much  more  significant  than  that.  Our  first- 
cut  planning,  by  the  way,  of  this  has  already  exceeded  the  $1.4  bil- 
lion commitment  over  five  years. 

But  we're  not  simply  going  to  manage  the  ten-percent  goal  or  the 
$1.4  billion  goal  and  then  try  to  convince  you  to  congratulate  us. 

We're  going  to  take  the  unnecessary  cost  out  of  the  management 
system.  These  are  costs  that  are  laboratory  costs  aind  federal  em- 
ployment costs. 

I  believe  the  cuts  will  be  greater  than  that. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  But  let  me  note,  Mr.  Curtis,  the  last  thing 
that  anybody  up  here  wants  you  to  do  is  to  basically  leave  a  shell 
in  place  that  costs  a  lot  of  money,  but  isn't  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

Secretary  Curtis.  Right. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  And  sometimes  it's  better  to  have  a  smaller 
operation  and  get  rid  of  the  funds  that  way,  but  have  a  smaller  op- 
eration that  functions,  rather  than  a  big  shell  that  can't  get  any- 
thing done. 

Secretary  Curtis.  Sure.  May  I  make  one  observation? 

We're  taking,  we're  using  best  practices  to  re-engineer  processes 
at  our  laboratories — Pacific  Northwest,  Los  Alamos  and  others.  Los 
Alamos  I  want  to  cite  as  an  example.  Sieg  Hecker,  the  director  of 
the  laboratory  is  here.  He'll  be  a  witness  later  on  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Just  to  change  the  ratio  from  administrative  worker  to  science 
and  engineer,  fi-om  0.94  to  1.3,  will  involve  employment  reductions 
of  gdmost  1300  people. 

In  the  private  sector,  that  ratio  is  one  to  over  two  something,  ad- 
ministrative, support  personnel,  to  scientist  and  engineer. 

We've  got  a  crazy  system  in  place.  We  need  to  take  it  apart.  We 
are  committed  to  take  it  apart. 

I  think  that's  going  to  produce  much  larger  savings  than  we 
would  measure  by  a  ten-percent  goal  or  $1.4  billion,  but  we've  got 
to  do  it  one  step  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Okay.  One  last  question,  and  that  is,  and  it 
goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  how  you  go  about  this  restructuring. 

These  labs  came  about — really,  what  we're  talking  about  is  a  na- 
tional asset  that  was  developed  during  the  cold  war. 

Secretary  Curtis.  Right. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  This  is  when  this  great  asset  was  developed. 
It  was  developed  for  a  purpose  and  it  served  its  purpose  very  well 
during  the  cold  war. 
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And  now  that  the  needs  of  the  country  have  changed  drgimati- 
cally,  the  cold  war  has  been  over  for  a  few  years  now.  We're  trying 
to  restructure  our  system  for  a  post-cold  war  world. 

Isn't  there  any  room  for  the  closure  of  even  one  lab? 

Secretary  Curtis.  Sure.  I  think  that  through  a  combination  of 
budget  constraint  and  as  we  examine  and  develop  our  mission 
statement  for  the  laboratories  and  a  sharper  focus  to  those  labora- 
tories, that  we  may  find  in  the  complex  of  the  Department's  30  lab- 
oratories that  we  should  close  labs,  and  if  we  find  that,  we  will  do 
so. 

And  I'm  sure  we  will  have  constructive  guidance  fi*om  the  Con- 
gress in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Well,  you  will.  Obviously,  there  are  people 
protecting  labs  and  there  are  other  people  here  who  are  protecting 
other  projects  on  the  Science  Committee. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  we  need  this  system,  this  asset,  to  func- 
tion. 

Secretary  Curtis.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  To  maintain  the  asset's  ability  to  function 
and  provide  a  service  for  this  country,  it  means  a  smaller  number 
or  a  fewer  number  of  labs.  Perhaps  that's  the  way  we  should  go. 

And  I'd  just  like  to  offer  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Secretary  CURTIS.  Right.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  be  per- 
ceived as  defending  the  national  laboratories.  I  hope  that  what  I 
should  be  perceived  as  is  defending  the  prudent  investment  in 
science  and  technology  for  our  future  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
partment's missions. 

We  may  do  that  with  fewer  laboratories,  consolidation  of  labora- 
tories and  some  closed  laboratories.  We  may  in  fact  privatize  some 
of  these  laboratories  if  we  can  give  them  over  to  universities  in  ap- 
propriate context. 

All  of  that  we  are  going  to  go  through  very  carefully  and  I  hope 
with  these  committees  in  structured  and  periodic  oversight  so  that 
you  have  gained  the  necessary  confidence  which  you  need  to  have, 
and  the  prudence  in  what  we're  doing. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Curtis.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Roemer,  you  are  recognized  for  five 
minutes. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  delighted  to  get  into 
this  debate  since  there  has  been  so  much  interpretation  over  the 
intent  of  H.R.  1510. 

Let  me  just  say  that  there's  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that  goes 
something  like,  a  thousand-mile  journey  begins  with  a  single  step. 

I  think  what  my  bill  is  trying  to  do  is  ensure  that  you  taLke  some 
steps  towards  reform,  and  not  to  simply  say,  go  ahead  and  do  it 
any  way  you  want  and  we  wish  and  hope  and  pray  that  you're 
going  to  do  some  things,  but  we'll  sit  around  and  wait  for  a  while 
for  you  to  do  it. 

Our  purpose  as  a  Congress,  the  semantics  here  are  important.  It 
is  not  simply,  sir,  to  say  to  you  that  goals  are  necessary.  We  do 
pass  statutes  and  laws. 

I  just  want  to  get  something  clear.  On  page  23  and  24  of  your 
testimony,  you  say,  and  I  quote:  "We  believe  mandated  personnel 
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reductions  approach  the  issue  from  the  wrong  direction,"  in  criti- 
cism of  H.R.  1510. 

Yet,  on  page  7  of  your  testimony,  you  say:  "Within  the  strategic 
alignment  initiative,  we  have  set  a  goal  of  ten-percent  reduction  in 
contractor  employees  at  the  department's  laboratories  over  the  next 
five  years." 

You  go  on  to  state  goals  of  $1.4  billion  in  savings. 

So  I  don't  think  that  we're  disagreeing  with  much,  other  than  I 
think  you're  disagreeing  with  the  magnitude  and  some  of  the  se- 
mantics here. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Secretary  CURTIS.  Well,  we're  certainly  disagreeing  with  legislat- 
ing a  requirement  that  is  built  simply  on  a  body  count  at  the  lab- 
oratories. 

We  are  using  a  goal  of  ten  percent.  But  it  is  a  focused  goal  on 
the  administrative  cost  in  those  laboratories  that  are  the  product 
of  a  management  system  we  have  studied  and  know  to  be  requiring 
correction. 

When  we  talk  more  broadly,  step  back,  you're  talking  about  tak- 
ing a  third  of  the  total  employees — scientists,  engineers,  as  well  as 
administrative  personnel — out  of  the  laboratories  over  ten  years. 

That  may  happen  as  a  product  of  sizing  to  function.  But  we  think 
that  the  responsible  thing  to  do  is  first  to  sharpen  the  mission 
focus  of  these  laboratories,  develop  a  system  plan,  and  then  we  will 
have  the  capacity  to  size  and  streamline  these  laboratories  to  func- 
tion. 

We  hope  to  have  that  in  place  by  the  end  of  this  year.  That  will 
give  you  the  capacity  and  give  us  the  capacity  to  identify  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  size  these  laboratories  to  their  contemporary 
missions. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Well,  again^  I  think  this  is  a  difference  on  seman- 
tics because  you  do  the  same  body  count  that  I  supposedly  do  in 
my  legislation. 

You  outline  that  there  are  going  to  be  5900  people  in  your  testi- 
mony that  would  be  gone  from  the  work  place,  from  the  work  force. 

I  certainly  think  that  part  of  our  job  as  a  Congress  is  to  work 
with  your  department,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  with  my 
legislation  and  with  the  Chairman's  legislation. 

But  I  certainly  think  that  moving  toward  a  statute  and  moving 
toward  a  higher  level  than  ten  percent  over  five  years  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  and  logical  set  of  circumstances  to  shoot  for. 

Let  me  ask  you  another  question. 

In  terms  of  adjusting  this  personnel  reduction  that  you've  set  in 
your  testimony,  have  you  made  any  kind  of  further  adjustments  for 
that  in  light  of  the  R&D  cuts,  the  massive  R&D  cuts  that  this  Con- 
gress is  in  the  process  of  imposing  on  DOE? 

And  if  not,  are  you  going  to  do  that? 

Secretary  Curtis.  We  have  not.  Obviously,  if  the  Congress  fol- 
lows through  on  the  cuts  in  R&D  that  are  contained  in  various 
parts  of  the  authorizing  or  appropriating  process,  it  will  require  re- 
ductions across  the  complex. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  What  are  your  estimates  or  projections  on  that? 
You've  done  some  modelling  on  that? 
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Secretary  Curtis.  There's  still  a  considerable  variety  to  the  pro- 
posals that  are  before  the  Congress.  But  Mr.  Brown  has  asked  the 
Department  for  tables  that  would  try  to  estimate  those  reductions 
by  laboratory  throughout  the  complex  and  that  has  been  recently 
provided  to  him. 

I'd  be  happy  to  provide  it  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  You  would  share  that  with  the  Committee? 

Secretary  CURTIS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Curtis. 

Finally,  in  your  advisory  committee  report  of  August  14th,  1995, 
and  the  conclusion  on  page  11,  you  state  that,  in  addressing  some 
of  the  options  on  external  regulation,  that  one  of  them  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  newly  independent  external  regulator  for  all  aspects  of 
safety  at  DOE  nuclear  facilities. 

Now,  that  would  create  a  different  branch  of  more  regulation  for 
only  nuclear  facilities.  And  you  might  have  a  proclivity  or  a  tend- 
ency to  go  toward  what  for  the  rest  of  the  facilities,  then? 

Secretary  Curtis.  Let  me  first  put  in  context  what  the  problem 
is. 

The  Department  of  Energy,  over  the  years,  because  of  its  very 
sensitive  nuclear  weapons  mission,  has  been  a  self-regulator  of  its 
activities.  So  it  has  functionally  developed  its  own  EPA,  its  own  Oc- 
cupational Health  and  Safety  Commission,  its  own  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  to,  in  essence,  give  the  Congress  and  the  public 
assurance  that  workers  and  the  public  and  the  environment  are 
safe  from  those  activities. 

The  system  hasn't  worked  very  well.  The  public  trust  in  the  De- 
partment's capacity  for  self-regulation  is  very  low. 

And  in  some  circumstances,  in  the  case  of  our  laboratories,  they 
are  subject  to  EPA  and  state  environment  regulation,  in  any  case. 

So  what  we're  talking  about  is  working  toward  a  system  of  exter- 
nal regulation  that  would  substitute  for  the  system  of  internal  self- 
regulation  in  order  to  take  some  of  the  cost  of  that  system  out,  as 
well  as  rebuild  public  trust  in  the  conduct  of  the  Department's  ac- 
tivities. 

In  the  area  of  nuclear  safety,  the  Congress  has  created  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  to  review  the  nuclear  safety 
at  the  Department's  facilities.  It  does  not  have  mandatory  author- 
ity of  an  external  regulator.  It  makes  recommendations.  We  re- 
spond to  the  recommendations. 

What  the  advisory  committee  is  signalling  in  what  you  just  read 
to  the  Committee  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  NRC,  which  regulates 
civilian  facilities,  they  get  their  fees  by  charging  those  civilian  fa- 
cilities and  they  have,  obviously,  great  experience  and  expertise 
with  civilian  reactors.  They  don't  have  comparable  experience  with 
the  types  of  things  that  the  Department  of  Energy  has  involved. 

So  it  may  be  necessary  and  it  may  be  the  appropriate  path  to 
create  a  new  body  with  regulatory  powers,  a  new  external  regulator 
for  safety  at  our  nuclear  facilities,  with  broad  regulatory  powers. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  advisory  committee  is  examin- 
ing and  will  be  expected  to  report  on  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  it  shouldn't  be  understood  that  we  are  enthusiastic  to  create 
a  new  federal  agency  in  this  environment. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Curtis. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  So  that  Members  might  know  the  order  they'll  be 
called  on,  we're  calling  on  the  order  in  which  Members  arrived  at 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  you're  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Curtis,  I'm  a  little  perplexed.  On  page  25  of  your  prepared 
statement,  you  say  that  the  department  opposes  H.R.  87  and  H.R. 
1993,  because  you  find  in  both  of  them — that  is,  Title  II  of  1993 — 
you  find  in  both  of  them,  and  I  quote:  "the  presumption  that  there 
should  be  a  broad  closure  efibrt  for  DOE's  laboratories." 

Where,  sir,  did  you  find  that  presumption  in  those  two  bills? 

Secretary  Curtis.  I  think,  Mr.  Bartlett,  both  by  the  language  of 
the  bill  and  process. 

First  of  all,  borrowing,  as  it  does,  from  the  base  closure  process. 
And  I  believe  in  your  remarks  in  describing  the  bill  this  morning, 
that  you  indicated  that  the  purpose  of  that  procedure  is,  in  essence, 
to  create  an  independent  process,  taking  it  out  of  the  political  proc- 
ess, which  would  be  resistant  to  closures  and  downsizing. 

The  very  purpose,  therefore,  I  implied  from  your  remarks,  and  I 
think  fi*om  this  bill,  is  that  the  objective  of  this  commission  would 
be  to  close  laboratories,  that  the  political  process  would  not  other- 
wise have  the  will  to  close. 

Am  I  incorrect  in  that? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  You're  both  correct  and  incorrect. 

Secretary  Curtis.  Okay. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  You  are  correct  in  the  presumption  that  we 
thought  it  very  desirable  to  depoliticize  the  process. 

You're  incorrect  if  you  conclude  that  we  in  any  way  had  a  pre- 
sumption that  laboratories  should  be  closed. 

Whether  they  should  be  restructured  or  closed  or  privatized  or 
corporatized  was  not  prejudged  in  either  of  these  bills. 

I  am  a  very  strong  supporter  of  the  national  labs.  I  don't  have 
any  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I'm  a  strong  supporter  of  the  labs.  Be- 
cause I'm  a  strong  supporter  of  the  labs,  I  want  them  to  be  as  good 
as  they  can  be  and  as  efficient  as  they  can  be. 

And  I  think  that  when  we  obviously  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  re-evaluating  the  mission  of  the  labs  and  the  size  of  the  labs  be- 
cause, as  has  been  stated  by  so  many  people,  including  yourself, 
much  of  this  capability  was  developed  during  the  cold  war.  We  are 
now  in  a  post-cold  war  era. 

That  doesn't  mean  we  don't  need  national  laboratories.  It  may 
simply  mean  we  need  a  refocusing  of  some  of  the  activities  of  these 
laboratories. 

I  was  the  author  of  these  bills  and  I  in  no  way  wanted  a  pre- 
sumption that  these  bills  were  going  to  mandate  broad  closure  of 
the  laboratories.  That  was  not  at  all  the  intent. 

The  real  intent  of  the  bill  was  to  depoliticize  the  process  so  that 
we  could  get  a  recommendation  for  the  Congress  that  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  political  arena,  that  we  then  vote  up  or  down — now, 
this  was  only  patterned  after  the  BRAC  process  in  the 
depoliticizing  portion  of  that,  not  in  the  closure. 

There  is  no  broad-based  study  that  says  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  close  any  of  these  national  laboratories. 
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You  stated  I  think  correctly  that  there  was  a  presumption  that 
we  had  an  excess  of  infrastructure  for  the  mihtary.  Without  a 
broad-based  study  looking  at  our  laboratories,  which  is  what  we 
propose  to  do  in  this  legislation,  one  could  not  say  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  a  surplus  of  national  laboratories. 

There  was  no  intent  in  these  two  bills  of  any  presumption  that 
there  would  be  any  mass  closure  of  these  laboratories. 

Secretary  Curtis.  Mr.  Bartlett,  let  me  make  a  couple  observa- 
tions, if  I  may. 

Obviously,  I  take  at  face  value  your  statement,  and  if  I  made  the 
wrong  assumption  as  both  the  process  and  procedure,  then  that  is 
a  mistake. 

But  we  have  had  independent  review  of  our  laboratories.  Indeed, 
just  the  Galvin  Task  Force  on  alternative  futures  of  the  labora- 
tories primary  purpose  was  to  do  just  that.  It  was  an  independent 
body,  genuinely  independent,  as  you  might  observe  from  some  of  its 
recommendations.  But  it  was  an  independent  body  that  did  not, 
specifically  did  not  conclude  that  the  laboratories  or  any  one  of 
them  should  be  closed. 

They  did  say  that  they  were  oversized  and  could  be  and  should 
be  downsized. 

We  believe  that  we  can  administer  that  charge  subject  to  the 
oversight  of  this  Committee.  And  in  fact,  I  believe  the  political 
process  must  stay  involved  in  this,  just  as  the  political  process,  you 
have  a  responsibility  with  us  to  deliver  to  future  generations  a  fis- 
cal discipline  to  cut  our  deficit  and  cut  spending. 

We  have  a  political  responsibility  to  future  generations  to  pre- 
serve its  scientific  and  technological  capacity  for  innovation.  And  I 
would  oppose  removing  political  responsibility  for  the  judgments 
made  with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Our  bill  does  not  remove  that  responsibility.  It 
simply  gives  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  act  after  a  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  is  clearly  the  Congress's  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER  [presiding].  I  think  that's  the  proper  note  to 
go  on  to  our  next  questioner. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Olver  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Olver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Curtis,  I  notice  in  your  statements  here  that  you  early  on 
point  out  that  the  environment  that  produces  R&D  excellence  can 
be  fragile,  and  if  the  labs  are  damaged,  they  would  be  extremely 
hard  to  rebuild. 

I  think  I  agree  very  much  with  that.  You  also  give  rather  a  long 
litany  of  the  major  advances  in  the  scientific  world  leading  on  to 
the  technological  world,  certainly,  that  have  come  out  of  the  labora- 
tories. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  have  been  obvious  perhaps  to  ev- 
erybody that  the  situation  that  you  describe  of  far  too  many  direc- 
tives, which  you've  chosen  a  very  simple — there's  nothing  like  an 
attention-getting  number  change  to  focus  on  that. 
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Now  we  don't  know  whether  the  directives  that  are  going  to  be 
reduced  from  312  to  156  represents  a  reduction  by  half  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  directives  or  whether  the^re  just  going  to  become  more 
compHcated  along  the  way  in  perhaps  the  usual  way  that  bureauc- 
racies function. 

But  that  cannot  have  produced  a  very  good  atmosphere.  You 
point  out  the  number  of  reviews.  You're  reducing  20  or  30  reviews 
of  a  particular  kind  to  one  per  year,  which  seems  to  make  sense. 
A  lot  of  that  is  going  on. 

The  actions  moving  toward  that  go  back — later  in  your  testi- 
mony, you  point  out  that  in  1975  already,  there  were  independent 
studies,  and  again  in  1982,  pointing  out  some  of  the  overburden  of 
all  of  these  thing. 

None  of  this  can  have  been  too  beneficial  to  the  atmosphere  for 
producing  research  and  development. 

Is  it  only  the  matter  of  hitting  this  department  or  the  Congress 
one  way  with  the  directives  that  come  down  here  with  a  two-by- 
four  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  that  the  final  attention  to  these 
things  has  been  coming? 

The/re  obviously  bad  things  for  getting  good  R&D  results. 

Secretary  Curtis.  I  truly  can't  explain  why  the  Department  has 
failed  to  manage  the  laboratories  more  effectively  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Olver.  You  would  agree,  I  take  it,  that  the  management  sys- 
tem is  pretty  broken,  but  maybe  not  agree  with  the  Galvin  Com- 
mission's precise  options. 

Secretary  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  agree  that  it's  badly  broken  and  greatly 
in  need  of  repair. 

I  think  the  Galvin  Task  Force  doubts  that  the  Department  is  ca- 
pable of  fixing  it  because  of  the  natural  constraints  of  bureaucracy 
and  congressional  influence  on  that  bureaucracy. 

And  that's  why  the  more,  as  Bob  Galvin  would  describe  it,  bold 
approach  for  corporatization. 

I  believe  it  can  be  fixed  and  we  will  fix  it. 

Mr.  Olver.  Let  me  ask  you.  One  of  the  other  testifiers  in  another 
panel  will  make  the  comment  that  a  balanced  national  R&D  sys- 
tem includes  four  primary  performers — research  universities,  in- 
dustrial establishments,  federal  laboratories,  and  independent  re- 
search institutions. 

We're  talking  about  the  federal  laboratories  in  this  particular  set 
of  areas. 

Balance  means  all  of  those  being  in  some  proper  balance.  Do  you 
think  we  have  a  balanced — I  think  I  agree  with  that  comment.  Do 
you  think  we  now  have  a  balanced  system  of  where  R&D  is  being 
done  in  those  groups? 

Secretary  Curtis.  I  think  we  need  to — and  this  is  probably  a  con- 
stant and  continuing  responsibility — that  we  need  to  re-examine 
the  relationships  between  our  laboratories,  universities,  and  pri- 
vate industry  to  assure  that  the  innovation  process  which  is  in- 
creasingly the  product  of  a  collaboration  among  the  three  is  prop- 
erly balanced  and  distributed. 

Each  have  specific  strengths  that  they  bring  to  research  and  de- 
velopment and  to  the  innovation  model. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  process  which  we  will  conclude  by  the  end 
of  the  year  that  will  trace  out  how  we  manage  our  missions  by  pro- 
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gram,  showing  how  that  investment  is  made  in  the  laboratories,  in 
universities,  and  the  private  sector. 

That's  never  been  done  before. 

Once  that  database  is  constructed,  you  and  we  will  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  the  judgment  whether  we  properly  struck  that  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  Olver.  Well,  the  Galvin  Report  apparently  makes  the  com- 
ments which  you  included  in  your  testimony  that,  at  least  for  the 
nine  major  labs,  that  their  missions  are  so  broad  and  generalized, 
that  the3^re  essentially  indistinguishable,  and  it  appears  that 
the5^re  attempting  to  keep  options  open  in  all  fields. 

Does  that  lead  to  any  kind  of  efficiency?  Does  that  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  balanced  and  efficient  research  and  development  capacity 
over  the  whole  of  this  group  of  agencies  that  should  do  their  own 
thing,  but  also  should  collaborate  to  do  things  appropriately  where 
that  is  valuable? 

Secretary  Curtis.  One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  national  lab- 
oratories is  their  multi-disciplinary  approach  to  problem-solving 
and  their  capacity  to  integrate  those  multi-disciplines  to  problem- 
solving. 

So  I  think  it  is  natural  when  you  look  at  the  multi-purpose  lab- 
oratories, that  you  will  see  core  competencies  that  at  the  surface 
will  look  like  redundancies — high-performance  computing.  A  great 
integrating  national  laboratory  must  have  high-performance  com- 
puting, for  example. 

Mr.  Olver.  But  these  are  service  functions  within  the  overall  sci- 
entific function. 

Secretary  Curtis.  These  are  service  functions,  exactly  right. 

What  Galvin  has  asked  for  and  what  we  think  most  appropriate 
and  are  committed  to  do  is  to  sharpen  the  mission  focus  of  these 
laboratories,  identify  centers  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Olver.  Do  you  think  it's  better  to  have  single-purpose  ones? 
The  smaller  ones  are  largely  single-purpose  kinds  of  laboratories. 

Should  they  all  be  single-purpose? 

Secretary  CURTIS.  I  think  there's  probably  room  for  both  single- 
purpose  and  multi-purpose  laboratories.  But  to  too  narrowly  define 
a  laboratory's  mission  in  terms  of  single-purpose  loses  a  multi-dis- 
ciplinary approach  to  the  science  at  that  laboratory. 

That's  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  national  laboratories.  We 
don't  think  you  should  go  down  that  path. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  hesitate  to  interrupt  my  colleague's  enlight- 
ening line  of  questioning,  but  we  must  move  on  now  to  Mr.  Wamp 
ft-om  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Wamp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  may  make  a  short  innocent  observation  and  ask  one  question. 
Secretary  Curtis,  based  on  your  comments  thus  far  and  my  deep 
understanding  that  Secretary  O'Leary  had  the  instincts  to  pre- 
empt some  of  the  new  budget  winds  in  Washington  and  propose 
her  own  reductions  and  your  statements  today  in  fact  that  you  are 
cutting  the  budget  and  aggressively  cutting  the  budget,  and,  quite 
honestly,  my  honest  support  for  the  Department  of  Energy  in  those 
initiatives. 

And  I  just  want  to  point  out  that,  based  on  some  of  the  press  re- 
leases that  worked  their  way  into  my  district  this  summer  fi'om  not 
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only  the  Department  of  Energy,  but  also  from  the  Ranking  Member 
of  the  full  Science  Committee,  you  would  think  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  the  only  ones  proposing  reductions  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  work  force. 

I  think  you  honestly  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  we  do  try  to  be  more  bipartisan 
in  spirit  and  that  there  is  an  effort,  an  honest  effort  on  both  sides, 
to  reduce  spending  efficiently  and  effectively  and  that  we  are  not 
all  Attila  the  Huns  and  that  you  are  not  all  Mary  Poppinses. 

And  I  think  it's  important  to  take  that  attitude,  especially,  Mr. 
Schiff,  in  my  district  where  we've  been  outspoken  advocates  for 
science  and  energy  research  investment  and  I've  supported  openly 
before  this  very  Committee  those  initiatives. 

So  let's  try  to  be  as  fair  as  possible. 

And  I  do  think  that  the  labs  must  play  a  critical  role  in  inter- 
national competitiveness,  the  creation  of  good  jobs  in  this  country, 
and  the  advancement  of  higher  education. 

And  I  want  to  reference  in  the  form  of  a  question  the  fact  that 
about  five  weeks  ago.  Speaker  Gingrich  and  I  spent  a  weekend  to- 
gether. We  were  at  the  Temkin  research  facility  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
and  Tim  Temkin  shared  with  us  that,  through  their  best-practices 
efforts  there,  that  research  from  30-year-old  MIT  hot-shots,  I  think 
he  called  them,  is  leading  their  competitiveness  internationally 
now. 

And  that  reminded  us  there,  hands  on,  that  our  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  are  going  to  give  birth  to  advantages  for  our 
nation. 

And  I  just  want  you  to  share  with  us  a  little  of  what  you  ref- 
erenced earlier,  your  best-practices  efforts,  where  DOE  is  going 
with  regard  to  this,  and  how  many  partnerships  can  we  develop  be- 
tween our  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  our  national  labora- 
tory system,  so  as  we  look  to  higher  education  to  lead  the  world 
competitively  in  technology  and  research  and  science,  can  we  ex- 
pect more  and  more  partnerships,  and  how? 

Secretary  Curtis.  Well,  first,  Mr.  Wamp,  I  appreciate  your  com- 
ments. I  think  this  Committee  has  over  the  years  operated  at  a 
high-level  of  bipartisanship  in  the  investment  in  this  nation's 
science  and  research  capabilities,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  try 
to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  bipartisanship  and  tone  of  respect  in 
our  discussion  of  these  matters. 

I'm  sure  you  will  respect  that  we  must  speak  up  when  we  think 
that  actions  are  considered  or  about  to  be  taken  that  we  believe 
will  severely  damage  that  capability. 

What  I  said  in  response  to  Mr.  Olver  is  that  we  do  need  to  con- 
stantly re-evaluate  the  investment  in  our  laboratories  and  our  col- 
laborations with  universities  and  the  private  sector  to  assure  that 
we  are  taking  advantage  of  the  institutional  strengths  of  each  sec- 
tor of  the  innovation  establishment. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  our  department  already  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  university  research  and  academy  and  this  should  not 
be  seen  as  a  trade-off  between  the  health  of  universities  and  jobs 
at  our  laboratories. 

We  administer  over  $600  million  in  grants  to  universities.  We  op- 
erate user  facilities  at  which  16,000  researchers  a  year  from  aca- 
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demia  and  other  government  agencies  and  industry  conduct  re- 
search. 

With  the  scientific  faciUties  initiative  that  we  propose,  that  will 
increase  by  another  20,000. 

Our  energy  research  program  itself  supports  1200  post-docs  and 
over  2200  graduate  students. 

So  the  Department  of  Energy  should  be  seen  as  a  science  agency 
that  is  supporting  science  and  going  to  the  best  available  source  for 
that  science. 

Have  we  got  it  balanced  right?  I  can't  tell  you  that  because  we 
don't  have  the  information  base  at  present  to  explain  it.  But  we 
will  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Curtis.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Wamp. 

My  California  colleague,  Ms.  Lofgren? 

Ms.  Lofgren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  that  whatever  we  do  with  the  labs, 
we  need  to  be  very  thoughtful  and  careful  because  they  provide 
something  that  is  of  enormous  importance  to  our  country  and  our 
country^s  future  in  terms  of  repository  of  some  of  the  smartest  peo- 
ple in  the  country  who  are  thinking  up  the  stuff  that's  going  to 
make  us  prosperous  in  the  next  century. 

And  so  I  do  think  this  hearing  is  very  important.  I  come  to  this 
hearing  without  pre-conceived  notions  on  what  we  can  do. 

However,  as  I've  listened  to  the  testimony  and  read  through  the 
written  statements,  it  occurs  to  me  that  some  of  the  bills  before  us 
seem  to  assume  that  if  we  defined  our  missions  more  clearly  and 
shed  the  excess,  that  there  would  be  substantial  savings  as  a  re- 
sult. 

I'm  wondering  how  much  of  the  current  activity  in  the  labs,  in 
your  judgment,  is  outside  of  the  missions  outlined,  for  example,  in 
the  Galvin  Report? 

Do  you  think  that  that  assumption  of  shedding  missions  is  likely 
to  yield  savings  if  we  use  the  Galvin  Report  as  a  guide? 

Secretary  Curtis.  I  think  it  depends  on  how  one  defines  mis- 
sions. 

The  missions  of  national  security,  energy  research,  environ- 
mental quality,  and  science  and  technology  laid  out  in  the  Galvin 
Report  at  the  highest  level,  are  very,  very  broad  categories.'  And 
you  could  fit  almost  any  research  and  development 

Ms.  Lofgren.  So  you'd  say  basically  ever3rthing  we're  doing  fits 
within  those  broad  categories. 

Secretary  CURTIS.  Exactly  so.  But  I  think  what  the  Galvin  Com- 
mittee report  rather  eloquently  said  is  that  these  missions  have 
genuine  contemporary  value.  It  is  a  mistake  to  get  too  caught  up 
with  the  notion  that  we're  in  a  post-cold  war  environment  and 
therefore,  this  great  capacity  for  innovation  can  be  somehow  dis- 
mantled very  quickly. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  Oh,  no,  and  I  certainly  do  not  argue  that.  If  I  may, 
our  mission  now  is  to  compete  effectively  economically  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It's  slightly  different  than  it  was  in  the  cold  war. 

I'm  wondering,  you  said  earlier  in  response  to  another  question 
that  you  had  reservations  about  the  management  recommendations 
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in  the  Galvin  Report,  or  actually  did  not  support  them,  if  I  quoted 
you  correctly. 

Secretary  Curtis.  That's  correct.  We  support  those  recommenda- 
tions. 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  I'm  sorry? 

Secretary  CURTIS.  We  support  the  management  recommendations 
in  the  Galvin  Report.  We  do  not  support  the  recommendations  for 
governance,  that's  correct. 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this.  Compared  to  laying  off 
a  third  of  the  employees  and  staff  in  the  labs,  which  do  you  think 
is  preferable — the  Galvin  governance  structure  or  closing  a  third  of 
the  personnel? 

Secretary  Curtis.  Well,  you  have  to  look  forward  and  see  at  least 
where  we  think  the  Galvin  governance  structure  goes. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  let  me  personalize  this,  my  belief  that  to  set 
the  national  laboratories  apart,  to  fend  for  themselves  on  a  work- 
for-others  basis  in  essence  with  even  a  sponsoring  agency  such  as 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  other  agencies,  will  radically  result 
in  downsizing  that  capacity. 

That,  incidentally,  is  the  experience  that  the  British  had  when 
they  privatized  their  laboratories.  They  shnuik  dramatically. 

And  you  have  to  ask  whether  you,  given  Mr.  Olver's  concern, 
shared  concern  about  the  reconstitution  capability  of  these  labora- 
tories, that  you  could  ever  rebuild  the  system  if  it  were  lost. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  No,  it  would  be  a  disaster.  I  guess  what  I'm 
searching  for  is  a  way — all  of  the  criticism  I  have  heard  stems  to 
administrative  practices,  bureaucracy,  that  are  really  driven  by 
this  Congress  and  by  the  full  dead  weight  of  the  federal  rules. 

I  haven't  heard  a  lot  of  complaints,  frankly,  about  the  individual 
on-site  managers  of  labs  who  are  trying  to  struggle  within  this  mo- 
rass of  bureaucracy. 

I  haven't  heard  complaints  about  the  universities.  I  haven't  real- 
ly heard  complaints  about  the  scientists. 

So  I'm  searching  for  a  way  to  pull  that  dead  mass  of  bureaucracy 
and  paperwork  that  stifles  innovation  away  from  these  labs  to 
allow  them  to  move  forward. 

And  in  my  years  of  government  service  at  every  level,  I've  never 
seen  the  government  accomplish  that  unless  you  change  the  way 
you're  doing  business. 

And  I'm  wondering,  do  you  have  a  recommendation  that  could, 
other  than  what  you've  got  in  your  written  report,  best  manage- 
ment practices  and  I  commend  you  for  trying  to  do  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it's  going  to  accomplish  what  we  both  want. 

Is  there  still  another  alternative  that  we  should  consider  in 
terms  of  governance  that  could  avoid  the  downsize  that  Britain  saw 
and  yet,  get  rid  of  the  problem  that  everyone  seems  to  agree  upon? 

Secretary  Curtis.  I  think  it's  fair  to  be  skeptical  whether  the  de- 
partment is  capable  of  delivering  on  what  we  all  know  needs  to 
happen. 

There  may  be  other  governance  models  that  can  give  us  more 
certainty  in  this  path.  I  don't  know  what  they  are.  But,  as  I  said 
in  my  answer  in  my  formal  statement,  is  that  we  remain  open  to 
discussion  of  different  governance  models  to  see  if  we  can  get  there. 
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One  thing  we're  doing  at  the  department  is  to  create  this  labora- 
tory operations  board  where  we're  bringing  in  eight  outsiders  from 
industry  and  academia  and  those  who  have  had  prior  government 
experience  to  help  us  manage  the  laboratories  to  be  our  conscience 
and  our  constant  disciplinarian  in  this  effort  and  to  carry  this  ef- 
fort from  one  administration  to  another. 

So  we're  open  to  talk  about  it.  We  just  haven't  found  one  yet. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Curtis.  Now  we  have  Mr. 
Tiahrt  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  start  off  by  quoting  from  Galvin  Report.  It  says,  that 
there  have  been  many  studies  of  the  Department  of  Energy  labora- 
tories. As  one  reads  these  reports,  one  recognizes  that  the  items 
which  were  recommended  in  previous  reports  are,  for  the  most 
part,  recommended  in  most  subsequent  reports. 

As  each  past  study  has  taken  place,  people  of  good  intention  do 
make  sincere  efforts  to  fine-tune  the  system.  However,  the  depart- 
ment and  the  Congress  should  recognize  that  there  has  been  little 
fundamental  improvement  as  a  function  of  the  past  studies. 

I  think  that  kind  of  captures  the  frustration  that  Congress  has 
and  many  of  these  people  have  made  in  reports  that  see  problems. 
They're  reported  in  the  GAG  reports  and  other  reports  and  there's 
no  progress. 

Secretary  Curtis.  Right. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  And  I  think  the  four  current  bills  under  consider- 
ation are  a  reflection  of  the  lack  of  progress  and  the  concern. 

I  want  to  give  you  four  data  points  and  then  ask  you  a  question. 

Quoting  earlier  from  Ranking  Minority  Member  Brown,  he  said 
that  almost  any  government  agency  can  be  cut  a  third  without  seri- 
ously impairing  the  function  of  that  agency,  33  percent. 

The  Galvin  Report  says  that  20  percent  can  be  saved  from  an- 
nual operating  costs  in  the  departmental  laboratory  complex. 

The  third  data  point  would  be  from  the  Ergon  report,  which  is 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  advisory  board  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy,  Energy  R&D — Shaping  Our  Nation's  Future  in  a  Competi- 
tive World. 

This  report  recommends  a  15-percent  reduction  over  a  period  of 
one  year. 

And  then  if  I  look  at  what  the  Department  of  Energy  and  you're 
recommending  is  a  four-percent  reduction,  or  $1.5  billion  over  the 
next  five  years,  four  percent  compared  to  33,  15,  20,  somewhere  in 
that  range. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  most  major  corporations  in  the 
United  States  have  downsized  between  20  and  15  percent,  some- 
where in  that  range,  10  to  20  percent  we'll  say,  and  you're  looking 
at  a  four  percent. 

Do  you  consider  that  aggressive  enough  to  satisfy  Congress  in 
the  light  of  the  new  wind  that's  blowing  through  Washington  these 
days? 

Secretary  Curtis.  I  think  what  we  have  here  is  a  problem  of 
comparisons. 

The  department  is  doing  many  more  things  than  just  taking  the 
$1.4  billion  out  for  Galvin.  It  is  also  reducing  its  federal  work  force 
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by  27  percent,  33  percent  of  that  being  in  Washington  itself.  And 
we're  going  to  do  two-thirds  of  that  over  the  next  two  years. 

We  are  going  to  reduce  our  appHed  research  budget  by  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

So  none  of  that  has  been  captured  in  my  remarks  this  morning, 
although  it  appears  in  answer  to  one  of  the  advance  questions. 

So  I  don't  think  you  have  apples  and  apples — I  think  you  have 
apples  and  oranges.  You  don't  have  apples  to  apples  together. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  only  talking  about  taking  cost  out  of  the  sys- 
tem, ten  percent  over  the  next  five  years,  that's  an  inadequate  re- 
sponse. The  Department  is  doing  many,  many  more  things  than 
that.  And  I  think  we  will  get  much  more  cost  out  of  the  system  and 
deliver  on  a  more  rational — our  commitment  to  deliver  on  a  more 
rational  mamagement  system. 

The  costs  are  very,  very  significant  to  our  laboratories  and  to  fed- 
eral emplo3anent. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Well,  many  of  us  who  are  strong  advocates  of  re- 
search and  development  and  see  the  national  labs  as  a  tremendous 
asset  hate  to  see  things  going  to  waste,  hate  to  see  our  resources 
going  to  waste  because  it  adds  to  the  pressure. 

Secretary  Curtis.  Right. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  And  coming  out  of  aerospace  myself  and  knowing 
what  t5T)e  of  ratios  are  involved,  there  is,  fi*om  the  casual  observer, 
an  excess  in  overhead  and  you  have  reflected  that  you're  going  to 
try  and  focus  on  that  and  I  appreciate  the  efforts. 

But  I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  how  aggressive  this  Congress 
has  been  and  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  some  satisfaction,  it's 
going  to  have  to  be  on  an  aggressive  note. 

And  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Secretary  Curtis.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  SCHIFF  [presiding].  Mr.  Cramer,  you're  recognized  for  five 
minutes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  came  in  late,  I'll  pass  at  this 
point. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Cramer  reserves  his  time. 

Mr.  Ehlers  volunteers  to  be  our  next  questioner.  Mr.  Ehlers,  you 
are  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Ehlers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  never  thought  I'd  be 
old  enough  to  talk  about  the  good  old  days,  but  I'm  afraid  I've 
reached  that  point. 

I'm  probably  unique  on  this  panel.  I  don't  have  any  DOE  facili- 
ties in  my  district,  but  I've  worked  at  three  of  them  and  visited  a 
number  of  others. 

And  I'm  reminded  of  the  history  of  Lawrence  Berkeley  labora- 
tory, which  started  out  with  E.O.  Lawrence  building  a  cyclotron 
which  could  sit  on  a  kitchen  chair  and  he  did  some  rather  good  ex- 
periments with  that,  in  fact,  won  a  Nobel  Prize  for  him. 

I  was  at  Lawrence  Berkeley  lab  in  the  '50s  and  we  got  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  research  done  at  minimal  cost  with  very  little  ad- 
ministrative work. 

Over  the  years,  I've  watched  that  shift.  First  of  all,  the  first  sign 
of  danger  was  when  physicists  hired  engineers  to  design  the  equip- 
ment. 
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[Laughter.] 

And  they  did  a  fine  job.  It's  a  beautiful  job,  probably  the  first 
time  cyclotrons  and  other  equipment  ever  got  painted  and  color- 
coded  for  different  things.  But  this  all  added  to  the  overhead. 

And  that  was  not  such  a  bad  step. 

The  next  step  I  noticed  was  the  increased  administrative  over- 
burden. Everyone  talks  about  the  bureaucracy.  These  are  all  incre- 
mental steps.  They  were  well-intentioned.  They  went  just  bit  by 
bit.  Every  one  fulfilled  an  important  purpose.  But  the  net  effect  is 
that  more  and  more  resources  were  diverted  away  from  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  laboratories,  and  that  was  research.  And  more  and 
more  got  diverted  into  ancillary  functions. 

I  haven't  seen  that  trend  change.  It's  still  there.  It's  still  a  prob- 
lem. We  still  talk  about  it.  I'm  not  particularly  enamored  of  any  of 
these  bills  because  I'm  not  sure  that  any  of  them  specifically  get 
at  the  problem. 

But  what  is  needed,  I  believe,  is  a  very  aggressive  approach  both 
by  the  Congress  and  the  DOE. 

Number  one,  I  think  we  have  to  sort  out  the  good  science  and 
the  good  projects  from  those  that  are  less  worthy  and  simply  con- 
centrate on  the  good  ones. 

I  think  it's  also  very  important  for  us  to  get  rid  of  both  congres- 
sional and  DOE  micromanagement  of  the  laboratories.  And  I'm 
willing  to  indict  Congress  as  much  as  the  DOE  on  that  score. 

A  third  item  I  would  suggest  is  that  we  have  to  get  more  univer- 
sity involvement,  affiliation,  partnership,  name  it  what  you  will, 
with  the  national  laboratories,  because  that  is  a  very  fruitful,  syn- 
ergistic way  to  approach  this.  And  it's  worked  very  well  at  those 
laboratories  that  have  it. 

So  I  think  if  we  set  those  three  things  as  our  objectives,  sort  the 
good  science  fi*om  the  less  worthy,  get  rid  of  the  micromanagement, 
and  I'm  saying  really  cut  deeply  on  that  score  because  most  sci- 
entists don't  need  that  kind  of  micromanagement.  They  are  self- 
starters.  If  they're  good  scientists,  they're  self-starters.  They  know 
what  needs  to  be  done.  They'll  do  it.  They'll  get  it  done,  and  with 
very  minimal  fuss,  muss,  and  bother. 

And  increase  the  university  participation  in  this. 

If  we  can  come  up  with  legislation  or  administrative  action  that 
does  those  three,  I  would  be  very  pleased  and  I  think  everyone  here 
would  be  pleased  with  the  result. 

Now  to  my  question.  What  role  do  you  think  the  Department  of 
Energy  can  play  in  this?  What  can  you  do  administratively  on  this 
score?  What  do  you  have  planned? 

And  I'm  talking  about  serious,  deep  introspection  and  action. 
And  what  specific  authority  would  you  need  fi*om  Congress  to  im- 
plement such  things? 

Secretary  Curtis.  Let  me  take  the  last  first. 

I  don't  think  we  need  authority  of  the  Congress.  We  need  its  co- 
operation and  its  patience  and  its  participation  in  this  process. 

I  think  the  three  principles  you  laid  out  are  sound  principles.  I 
suspect  we  will  see  a  greater  dependence,  for  example,  on  univer- 
sity research  as  a  participant  in  the  collaboration  with  the  labora- 
tories in  the  future. 
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I  believe  the  Congress,  these  Subcommittees  might  consider,  as 
I  noted  earUer,  some  very  structured  oversight  of  the  department's 
administration  of  its  responsibihties  here  because  we  do  share  com- 
mon goals. 

If,  for  example,  on  a  six-month  basis,  we  were  in  a  reporting 
process  to  these  committees  on  these  very  things,  taking  the 
micromanagement  out  of  the  laboratory,  developing  a  mission  plan 
for  the  laboratories,  a  sharpened  focus  of  their  missions,  to  identify 
how  we  carry  out  our  missions  programmatically  within  the  labora- 
tories and  universities  and  in  the  private  sector,  identify  centers  of 
excellence  and,  in  essence,  streamline  and  sweep  away  that  which 
is  not  excellent  and  therefore,  not  contributing  value  to  the  science 
and  technology  resource  of  this  nation,  that  we  will  accomplish  a 
great  deal. 

But  there's  just  no  substitute  for  hard  work  here.  I  think  we  can 
work  at  it  together.  I  really  don't  see  a  legislative  solution.  It's  the 
hardest  part  of  the  work  of  the  Congress,  its  oversight  and  its  in- 
sistence on  its  will  through  that  process. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Congressman  Fawell,  you're  recognize  for  five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Fawell.  I  was  no^  able  to  listen  to  the  testimony.  I'll  pass 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Salmon,  you're  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Pass. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  We've  now  recognized  all  the  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committees. 

I  would  ask,  does  any  Member  have  a  pressing  question  that 
they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  ask  that  the5r'd  like  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  at  the  present  time? 

[No  response.] 

I  don't  see  any  requests,  so  let  me  say.  Secretary  Curtis,  we 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  being  here  today,  for  your  testimony, 
for  your  response  to  the  questions. 

Again,  we  appreciate  your  being  here. 

Secretary  CURTIS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Let  me  say  that  the  good  news  is  that  there  is  so 
much  congressional  interest  in  this  subject,  that  we  have  spent 
about  two-and-a-half  hours  almost  with  our  first  witness. 

The  bad  news  is  there  is  so  much  congressional  interest  in  the 
subject,  that  we  spent  about  two-and-a-half  hours  with  one  witness. 

[Laughter.] 

And  I  think  that  leads  me  to  believe  that  our  next  panels  will 
be  equally  well  received  in  terms  of  interest.  And  I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  would  behoove  us  to  take  a  break  now,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  inconvenience  people  who  are  waiting  to  testify.  But  I  think  that 
what  we've  just  seen  is  we  went  several  hours  without  a  break. 

So  I  am  going  to  call  a  recess  until  12:30.  And  I  would  really  like 
to  bang  the  gavel  back  at  12:30,  and  would  ask  everyone  to  be 
back,  if  they  possibly  can,  witnesses  and  Members. 

And  just  one  reminder,  please,  if  I  may.  This  would  be  a  good 
time  to  stop  by  Room  2325  and  to  see  the  exhibit  of  R&D  award 
winners  from  the  national  laboratories. 

The  Subcommittees  are  in  recess  until  12:30. 
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[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  Subcommittees  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  12:30  p.m.  of  the  same  day.] 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I'd  like  to  invite  everyone  to  resume  their  seats 
please.  The  hearing  is  reconvened.  Invite  the  panel  of  witnesses  to 
take  the  witness  table. 

And,  as  they  say,  timing  is  everything.  I  think  before  we  begin, 
I  think  we  will  recess  for  this  vote,  and  we  will  proceed.  I  just  work 
here  too,  you  know.  Give  me  one  second. 

[Pause.] 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  You  know,  when  we  set  these  times  for  hearings,  we 
don't  know  when  that's  going  to  happen.  I  think  that  rather  than 
interrupting  this  panel  in  the  middle  of  their  presentations,  I  ask 
the  panel  of  witnesses  for  their  indulgence,  apologize  for  this,  but 
I  thmk  it's  best  that  IMembers  just  go  vote,  and  we  will  reconvene 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  this  vote  ends. 

The  Committee  will  be  in  recess  again. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I'd  like  to  invite  everyone  again  to  take  their  seats 
and  the  witnesses  to  come  forward.  I  don't  think  we're  going  to 
have  a  vote  for  a  little  while  here,  although  we  never  know  for 
sure.  But  thank  you  again  for  that  indulgence. 

I  want  to  again  say  I  think,  most  likely,  those  of  you  who  are 
here  now  that  were  here  this  morning,  that  once  again,  if  you've 
never  seen  a  Congressional  hearing,  even  though  Members  will 
come  back  over  a  period  of  time  because  they  are  occupied  with 
other  matters,  the  record  goes  on  and  a  complete  record  is  made 
of  this  hearing  for  sill  Members  of  Congress. 

With  that,  I'd  like  to  welcome  our  panel,  our  first  panel.  And  the 
members  of  this  panel  include: 

Robert  W.  Galvin,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Motorola,  and  of  course  chaired  the  Galvin  Task  Force  on  the  na- 
tional laboratories,  that  we've  already  referred  to  in  great  detail. 

Erich  Bloch,  who  is  Acting  President  and  Distinguished  Fellow 
of  the  Council  on  Competitiveness. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Vest,  President  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Mr.  Sherman  McCorkle  who  is  President  of  Technology  Ventures 
Corporation. 

And  Dr.  Bruce  L.R.  Smith,  who  is  Senior  Staff  of  the  Brookings 
Institution. 

Let  me  say  that  we  are  honored  to  have  such  a  distinguished 
panel.  We  have  your  written  statements  and,  without  objection, 
they  will  be  made  a  part  of  this  record. 

And  I  would  invite  you  to  proceed  any  way  you  wish,  but  I  would 
encourage  you  to  try  to  summarize  your  main  points  in  five  min- 
utes, so  that  we  can  proceed  with  questions. 

But  with  that,  I'll  recognize  first  Mr.  Galvin.  Welcome  back. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  W.  GALVIN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  MOTOROLA 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  will  be  focused,  I  will  be  brief.  I  presume  to  aggre- 
gate all  of  the  four  pieces  of  legislative  proposals.  Their  virtual 
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commonalities  lead  to  my  one  fundamental  proposal  that  follows 
these  seven  short  paragraphs. 

First.  All  of  the  acts  proposed  intend  reduced  costs  at  the  labora- 
tories, I  emphasize  at  the  laboratories.  That  may  or  may  not  be  the 
right  focus. 

Second.  Some  acts  intend  some  reduced  costs  at  the  Department 
of  Energy,  including  a  particular  recommendation  to  abolish  the 
Department. 

All  of  your  acts  call  for  some  mission  and/or  governance  and/or 
reconfiguration  and/or  closure  of  the  labs. 

Forgive  my  over-simplification.  I  have  aggregated  all  of  my  syn- 
thesis in  those  three  paragraphs. 

My  fourth  comment  is  that  no  act,  as  proposed,  features  the 
giant  savings  potential  of  a  broad  policy  change  by  the  Congress  re- 
garding accountability  £md  the  self-evident,  obsessive 
micromanagement  that  it,  the  Congress,  has  bred.  The  report  of 
the  Task  Force  that  I  chaired  &ot  the  Department  of  Energy  in 
1994  made  it  clear  that  Congressional  policy  is  the  first  order  cost 
driver  of  the  system  cost  of  our  Department  of  Energy  laboratories. 
You  are  a  big  part  of  the  problem. 

Five. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  assume  that's  a  "you"  plural? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Galvin.  Both  of  you. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  How  about  all  three  of  us? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Galvin.  Five.  No  act  features  the  savings  potential  of  a  fol- 
low on  policy  that  would  call  for  the  Department  of  Energy  or  any 
alternate  identity  you  might  legislate,  also  being  relieved  of  vir- 
tually all  accountability  and  management  authorities,  thus  making 
possible  the  elimination  of  most  Department  personnel.  There's  a 
gigantic  savings. 

Six.  No  act  features  the  savings  potential  in  the  laboratories, 
once  they  are  allowed  to  then  operate  to  world-class,  private  sector 
cost  efficiencies,  vis-a-vis  working  as  a  corporation.  As  hard  as  you 
in  the  Congress  or  the  Department  may  try,  and  I  do  see  good  ef- 
forts, you  and  they  cannot  optimize  the  organizational  environment 
in  which  private  sector  class  cost  efficiencies  can  be  achieved. 
These  efficiencies  are  over  and  above  the  micromanagement  in- 
duced overhead  costs  of  interfacing  with  the  federed  redundant 
overseers. 

Seven.  No  act  anticipates  the  high  potential  for  retaining  all  or 
more  than  the  current  science  and  technology  output,  while  retain- 
ing all  qualified  science  and  technology  personnel,  while  still 
achieving  an  aggregate  cost  savings  in  the  system,  from  my  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  paragraph,  at  least  as  promising  as  any  of  the  pro- 
posed legislative  initiatives  which  are  the  subject  of  this  hearing. 

Thus,  I  propose  corporatizing  the  labs,  radically  downsizing  the 
Department,  keeping  all  labs  as  divisions  in  a  single  corporation 
operating  as  a  system  under  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  our 
finest  private  sector  and  professional  leaders  who  would  guide  it  to 
its  most  productive  and  accountable  configurations. 
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That  is  my  oral  testimony  and  I  simply  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
a  paper  that  defines  and  justifies  the  conversion  of  the  governance 
system  to  corporatization  from  the  current  Department,  which  is 
the  dominated  gold  coast  system,  is  included  in  my  document, 
which,  incidentally,  will  be  published  in  Issues  Magazine  this  fall 
that  relates,  among  others,  to  the  vsirious  science  communities. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  short  statement  in  my  filed  material  ref- 
erencing the  precedent  for  the  approach  to  and  the  modeling  of  a 
federal  corporatization  change  on  behalf  of  the  laboratories,  and 
you  and  your  staff  know  all  about  how  that  kind  of  thing  can  be 
done,  and  further  elucidation  is  available. 

C]  There  is  a  short  paper,  and  I  would  suggest  this  short  paper 
be  referred  to,  regarding  the  far-reaching  values  foreseeable  in  just 
the  next  decade  or  two,  if  we  have  an  enlightened,  aggressive  ap- 
proach encouraging  a  major  step  function  by  the  energy  industry 
in  investments  for  energy  generation  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

This  will  multiply  markets  that  will  help  that  industry  and  all 
American  industry  thrive  as  it  never  has  before.  It  will  create 
wealth  at  home  and  abroad  while  providing  even  greater  public  re- 
sources from  a  broader  tax  base,  all  of  which  promises  an  improved 
quality  of  life. 

Science  and  more  technology  is  the  key  to  that.  The  national  lab- 
oratories are  a  critical  key  holder  to  unlock  the  door  to  these 
achievable  opportunities. 

Thank  you  for  hearing  again  my  proposal. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Galvin  follows:] 
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CORPORATIZIN6   THE   DOE   LABS 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  produces  an  incredible  array  of 
products  and  services  vital  to  this  country.   It  provides  a  secure 
and  reliable  nuclear  stockpile  and  methods  for  the  cleanup  and 
decommissioning  of  nuclear  facilities.   It  develops  research  and 
technology  that  enhance  our  long-term  energy  supplies,  protect  the 
environment,  and  stimulate  industry.   The  20,000  scientists  and 
engineers  at  DOE's  laboratories  have  generated  dozens  of  Nobel 
prizes,  numerous  commercial  technologies,  and  discoveries  in  areas 
as  diverse  as  atmospheric  science  and  the  human  genome. 

And  yet,  the  DOE  laboratory  system  is  broken.   It  is 
grievously  mismanaged  from  the  top — that  is,  from  Congress  and  the 
department  itself.   Micromanagement,  oppressive  oversight, 
compounding  regulations,  contradictory  directives,  audits  upon 
audits,  layers  of  bureaucracy,  and  isolated  stovepipes  of 
authority  are  suffocating  the  labs.   The  result  is  excessive 
overhead,  poor  morale,  and  gross  inefficiencies. 

That  is  not  just  my  opinion;  it  is  the  major  finding  of  an 
intensive  year-long  study  by  a  special  committee  of  23  high-level 
professionals  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  energy — the  Task  Force 
on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  DOE  Labs,  which  I  chaired.   When 
the  task  force  reported  its  findings  in  February,  the  secretary, 
lab  directors,  and  many  members  of  Congress  acknowledged  these 
problems  and  admitted  significant  change  had  to  take  place. 

Incremental  improvements  within  the  existing  DOE  framework, 
as  proposed  by  Energy  Secretary  Hazel  O'Leary,  will  never 
counteract  the  enormous  waste  already  in  the  system.   Privatizing 
the  labs — selling  them  outright — as  has  been  proposed  by  some 
members  of  Congress,  is  politically  untenable  at  this  time. 
Besides,  there  are  no  likely  buyers.   Congress  has  quickly  shot 
down  the  idea  of  dismantling  DOE,  once  when  it  was  suggested  by 
the  White  House  two  years  ago  and  recently  when  it  was  proposed 
again  by  freshmen  representatives.   This  would  also  be  a  mistake, 
because  there  is  a  major  near-term  opportunity  to  export  huge 
quantities  of  energy-generating  technologies  as  developing 
countries  attempt  to  accelerate  their  growth. 

Closing  some  labs  to  save  money — under  a  proposed 
congressional  lab-closing  commission — misses  the  point  altogether. 
The  bureaucratic  system  is  the  problem;  it  won't  be  solved  by 
shuttering  a  lab  or  two. 

The  best  solution,  the  task  force  concluded,  is  to 
corporatize  the  labs.   The  government  would  continue  to  own  DOE's 
facilities,  but  the  labs  would  be  overseen  by  a  board  of  trustees 
composed  of  industry  and  academic  leaders . 
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My  intention,  here,  is  to  go  beyond  the  task  force's  bold 
reconmendation — to  explain  not  only  why  corporatizing  the  labs  is 
the  best  solution,  but  how  to  implement  the  change,  why  the 
objections  to  it  are  weak,  and  why  DOE  and  the  nation  will  gain  by 
taking  swift  action. 

Bloated   Bureaucracy 

DOE  has  become  bloated  after  25  years  of  operation  because 
each  new  set  of  government  actors  has  added  more  governance  to  the 
department  in  the  name  of  adding  value.   Wanting  to  be  sure  to  be 
more  than  compliant,  each  energy  secretary  and  staff  person 
responsible  for  interpreting  these  directives  has  protected 
himself  or  herself  by  adding  even  more.   As  a  consequence, 
micromanagement  and  excessive  auditing  has  become  the  ingrained 
practice. 

In  order  to  survive  this  downward  pressure,  each  lab  has  had 
to  create  a  structure,  and  a  set  of  people,  to  interface  with  the 
micromanagers  and  auditors.   Lab  directors  have  added  safeguards 
of  their  own  to  prevent  even  the  appearance  of  being  the  slightest 
bit  unresponsive. 

In  the  last  decade,  political  fad  has  complicated  the  mix 
further.   Political  appointees  have  felt  a  need  to  prove  that  they 
are  converting  the  labs  into  job-creating  stimulators.   This 
additional  mission  is  denied  by  DOE  officials,  yet  our  task  force 
found  hundreds  of  people  in  the  department  and  at  the  labs 
scurrying  around  trying  to  find  a  way  to  justify  that  what  they 
were  working  on  would  help  create  a  given  set  of  jobs — and  near- 
term,  to  boot. 

This  snowballing  of  wasted  effort  is  not  the  labs'  fault. 
Responsibility  rests  first  with  Congress,  and  second  with  the 
department.   Congress  has  mandated  too  much  of  the  "what  to  do" 
and  too  much  of  the  "how  to  do."   It  has  intimidated  the 
department  into  imposing  oppressive  accountability  requirements 
upon  the  labs.   And  the  department  has  blithely  succumbed. 

Zncrementalism   Isn't   Enough 

Having  acknowledged  the  problem.  Congress  favors  reduced 
funding.   People  in  the  department  are  diligently  examining  how  to 
save  money  and  restructure.   Shortly  they  will  determine  that 
enough  has  been  done  and  the  system  will  settle  back  to  the 
"federal  norm." 

Indeed,  in  March  Secretary  O'Leary  submitted  to  Congress  her 
detailed  reaction  to  the  task  force's  29  recommendations.   She 
agreed  with  25,  and  explained  that  the  department  was  already 
making  substantial  progress  on  many  of  them.   She  claimed  that  DOE 
will  save  $10  billion  by  1999  by  streamlining  operations.   Among 
the  four  items  she  opposed  was  the  recommendation  to  corporatize 
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the  labs,  stating  that  the  goals  established  by  the  task  force 
could  be  accomplished  within  the  existing  government-owned, 
contractor-operated  (GOCO)  model. 

Despite  the  rubric,  DOE  has  become  government-owned  and 
government-operated.   Continuation  of  the  GOCO  system  is  a  license 
for  meddling  and  interference.   The  system  is  so  obfuscated  with 
incorrect  congressional  and  departmental  policies  that  fine-tuning 
what  is  fundamentally  wrong  will  insufficiently  change  the 
laboratory  system.   It  amounts  to  rearranging  the  deck  chairs  on 
the  Titanic. 

Each  institution  in  the  United  States  government  should  be 
continually  challenged  to  renew.   This  is  not  the  natural  talent 
of  government.   Therefore,  the  government  must  be  substantially 
taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  system.   Private  sector  experts 
will  be  required  to  do  the  job  of  leading  (not  governing  or 
dictating  to)  DOE's  labs  so  they  become  efficient  enterprises--and 
remain  that  way. 

The  Payoff  of  Corporatizing 

Thus  the  choice  comes  down  to  either  privatize  or  corporatize 
the  DOE  labs.   Privatize  means  that  the  private  sector  would  own 
the  labs'  assets  and  largely  fund  lab  work.   That  is  not  necessary 
to  fix  the  problem,  nor  can  industry  presently  afford  ownership. 

Corporatize  means  the  labs  would  take  the  form  of  a  federal 
corporation.   The  government  would  retain  title  to  the 
sophisticated,  complex  physical  assets  of  the  laboratories.   It 
would  continue  to  fund  the  labs  as  well  as  university  research  at 
near-current  levels.   But  the  labs  would  be  operated  by  the 
private  sector.   In  form  and  function,  each  lab  would  be 
transformed  to  parallel  that  of  a  Baldrige-quality ,  commercial 
company . 

DOE  would  remain  the  sponsor  of  the  labs  and  the  federal 
government  would  continue  to  be  the  labs'  principle  customer.   The 
labs  would  also  serve  university  and  corporate  clients.   This  dual 
role  would  be  successfully  carried  out  just  as  it  is  at  such 
notable  organizations  as  Bell  Labs.   Neither  Congress  nor  DOE, 
however,  would  audit  or  direct  the  labs;  world-class  customers  do 
not  have  to  audit  world-class  suppliers. 

The  payoff  would  be  swift  and  sweeping.   This  simplification 
would  lead  directly  to  a  75  percent  reduction  in  DOE's  cadre  of 
personnel  who  interface  with  the  labs.   As  a  result,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  annually  from  the  federal 
personnel  and  support  budgets.   The  labs,  in  turn,  would  be  able 
to  eliminate  hundreds  of  people  who  now  have  to  stand  by  to  deal 
with  the  many  Washington  and  field-office  compliance  checkers. 
(It  is  possible,  too,  that  as  the  corporation  eliminates 
redundancy,  one  of  the  labs  could  eventually  be  closed.) 
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what's  more,  the  labs  would  finally  be  able  to  reach  a  high 
level  of  productivity,  made  possible  by  private-sector-type 
quality  management  systems.   When  these  principles  are  applied  at 
commercial  companies,  output  is  raised,  and  operating  costs  are 
typically  reduced  by  a  minimum  of  20  percent  (and  40  to  50  percent 
in  pockets  of  activity). 

The  labs  are  good,  but  they  do  not  approach  modern  quality 
management  levels.   Under  the  federal  norm  they  never  will.   For 
years  now,  my  company.  Motorola,  has  used  the  latest  quality 
management  principles  to  continually  reduce  cost  and  price, 
increase  volume,  accomplish  more  tasks,  and  quicken  R&D  cycle 
times.   Similar  accomplishments  are  possible  in  the  labs  if 
government  will  get  out  of  the  way,  just  as  top  management  in 
private  companies  has  had  to  get  out  of  the  wayl   Quality  systems 
are  only  productive  if  the  doers  are  allowed  to  do  what  they  do 
unhampered. 

Operating   Corporatized  Labs 

DOE'S  labs  can  be  successfully  operated  in  a  corporatized 
manner  if  three  issues  are  addressed:   creation  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  an  altered  funding  protocol,  and  changes  to  several 
laws . 

The  policy  and  congressional  intent  underpinning  this  new 
nonprofit  corporation  will  be  carried  out  by  a  corporate  board  of 
trustees.   The  board  would  comprise  private  citizens — no 
government  employees.   Most  would  have  business  and  science 
credentials  and  a  record  of  private  and  civic  service  that 
demonstrates  high  achievement  in  enterprise  leadership  and 
integrity.   As  trustees,  they  would  be  trusted.   Trust  must  be 
infused  into  the  system  if  technology  output  and  value  are  to 
grow. 

Board  members  could  be  appointed  by  the  President  or  through 
other  responsible  means.   They  would  serve  for  modest  or  no 
compensation.   Their  work  would  be  a  privilege,  conducted  to  show 
how  new  levels  of  scientific  output,  economy,  and  integrity  can  be 
achieved.   The  board  would  select  a  chief  executive  of  the 
organization.   He  or  she  would  be  a  full-time,  well-paid  top 
executive  with  an  impressive  and  appropriate  record,  such  as  a 
former  chief  of  Bell  Labs  or  an  outstanding  head  of  one  of  DOE's 
current  labs . 

Lab  directors  would  have  the  stature  of  laboratory  presidents 
and  would  report  to  the  chief  executive.   The  central  staff  would 
be  minimal — in  the  scores  of  people,  not  the  thousands  that  are  in 
DOE  now.   Would  there  be  accountability?   Of  course.   Just  as 
there  is  in  top-flight  corporations.   Accountability  without 
profit  motive?   Of  course.   Trusted,  dedicated  leaders  of  science 
institutions  have  many  qualitative  and  quantitative  metrics  they 
can  use  to  measure  and  control  while  motivating  and  inspiring. 
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And  public  accounting  firms,  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  like 
would  certainly  be  able  to  hold  the  labs  to  high  standards. 

Funding  of  the  corporation  would  be  established  in 
congressional  line  items  in  the  DOE  budget,  in  each  of  four 
mission  areas:   national  defense,  energy,  basic  research,  and 
environment.   There  would  be  a  fifth  line  item  for  "other 
programs,"  which  would  include  health,  facility  improvement, 
global  ecology,  economic  betterment,  and  so  on.   Each  mission 
would  contain  funds  that  could  be  used  across  the  full  R&D 
spectrum,  from  basic  research  to  development  and  technology 
demonstration.   The  budget  would  be  for  some  multiple  of  years, 
with  a  decline  built  in  over  a  five-year  period.   Renewal  of 
funding  would  be  subject  to  congressional  approval. 

Allocation  of  funds  among  the  labs  would  be  made  by  the 
corporation.   The  management  of  the  corporation  would  consult  with 
the  traditional  agencies  for  which  the  work  is  done  to  refine 
allocations.   Micromanagement  or  earmarking  of  these  allocations 
by  Congress  or  DOE  would  not  be  allowed. 

Legislation  would  be  required  to  transfer  the  labs  to  private 
operation.   However,  there  is  considerable  legal  precedent  to 
support  an  act  of  Congress  to  institutionalize  a  nonprofit 
corporation  that  encompasses  the  labs.   Under  the  Government 
Corporations  Control  Act,  Congress  has  set  up  such  wholly  owned 
companies  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.   It  has  also  formed  mixed-ownership  government 
corporations,  including  Amtrak,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp. ,  and  the  Resolution  Trust  Co. 

The  authorizing  legislation  could  include  exemptions  from 
existing  laws  that  might  impede  progress.   All  the  necessary 
changes  could  be  provided  in  one  piece  of  legislation,  together 
with  a  statement  of  policy  and  a  structure  for  policymaking 
decisions.   This  structure  could  include  (but  is  not  limited  to) 
the  following  conditions: 

DOE  will  carry  out  a  revised  role 

The  corporation  will  be  subject  only  to  "normal"  federal  and 

State  control  of  commercial  companies. 

The  federal  government  will  continue  to  bear  preexisting 

liabilities  associated  with  the  labs. 

Annual  reports  must  document  the  presence  of  internal  accounting 

and  control  systems. 

Audit  reports  will  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  corporation  has  the  authority  to  make  financial  commitments 

without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

The  corporation  will  not  have  to  hire  people  from  within  the 

civil  service  system. 

A  transitional  planning  mechanism  will  be  put  into  place. 
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A  major  policy  question  is  whether  to  include  DOE's  three 
national  defense  labs  in  the  conversion.   Several  members  of  the 
task  force  raised  concerns  over  security,  safety,  and  the  defense 
labs'  tight  linkage  to  national  policies. 

As  the  strongest  task  force  advocate  for  corporatizing,  I 
envision  no  insurmountable  problem  in  operating  the  defense  labs 
in  a  private  sector  mode.   Highly  sensitive  and  complex  weapons 
responsibilities  have  been  handled  by  corporations  since  the 
beginning  of  defense  procurement.   Eventually,  procurement  would 
have  to  be  overhauled  if  the  defense  labs  were  to  fully  benefit 
from  corporatization,  but  there  is  movement  already  underway  in 
Congress  to  improve  the  procurement  system. 

However,  because  an  important  goal  of  corporatization  is  to 
run  a  serious  experiment  in  governance,  there  is  nothing 
fundamentally  wrong  with  first  corporatizing  the  seven  major 
nondefense  labs  and  later  merging  the  three  defense  labs  into  the 
corporation. 

Bias   and   Accountability 

Since  the  task  force's  report,  several  legislators  have 
raised  objections  to  corporatizing  the  DOE  labs.   Let  me  address 
them  here. 

Much  of  the  objection  stems  from  a  natural  bias  of  government 
people  to  retain  the  governance  system  they  already  have.   People 
who  assume  the  role  of  public  official  often  presume  that  they 
know  better.   They  consider  themselves  the  neutral  broker  between 
the  taxpayer  and  the  "doer"  of  tax-supported  functions. 

Furthermore,  many  public  officials  subliminally  or  overtly 
crave  command  and  control,  which  they  can  exert  through  the  powers 
of  the  purse.   They,  and  DOE  officials,  also  often  rate  the 
importance  of  their  job  based  on  the  number  of  people  they 
control.   Finally,  congressional  and  department  people,  even  the 
top  lab  directors,  are  comfortable  dealing  with  what  and  whom  they 
know.   Change  can  seem  threatening. 

These  biases  have  surfaced  in  the  form  of  claims  that  a  board 
of  trustees  would  not  know  what  is  technologically  best  for  the 
nation,  that  they  would  not  be  neutral  with  taxpayer  money  (as  if 
politicians  are),  that  power  of  the  purse  is  the  only  sure  way  to 
lead  an  institution,  and  that  government  is  best  changed  gradually 
from  within. 

Each  one  of  these  objections  is  weak.   Trustees  would  be 
selected  based  on  their  proven  record  of  quality  thinking  and 
doing  regarding  fundamental  scientific  research  and  engineering. 
They  would  be  the  nation's  best  executive  and  academic  leaders. 
As  such,  they  would  be  far  more  qualified  to  decide  what  can  be 
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done  with  America's  scientific  resources  than  people  who  happen  to 
be  elected  or  appointed  as  political  officials. 

These  kind  of  trustees  would  be  just  as  neutral  and  trustable 
as  any  politician.   Their  incentive  for  being  so  is  even  greater, 
because  their  entire  professional  record  will  be  on  the  line  and 
judged  according  to  how  they  perform  in  this  experiment. 

Governance  by  power  of  the  purse  is  yesterday's  demotivating 
management  principle.   All  enlightened  organization  leaders  now 
recognize  there  has  to  be  a  trusting,  participative,  empowering, 
and  quality-based  dyneunic  if  an  institution  is  to  produce  results. 
The  examples  in  industry  are  legion.   Corporatizing  would  create  a 
structure  in  which  this  environment  can  flourish. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  any  extra  overhead.   The 
nation  is  demanding  great  reductions  in  the  number  of  people  who 
serve  in  government.   Corporatizing  preserves  all  the  good  work  at 
the  labs  while  cutting  deeply  into  an  enormous  and  unnecessary 
bureaucracy. 

Finally,  talented  people  must  be  ready  to  change,  in  service 
to  the  public  instead  of  self-service.   Science  professionals 
should  not  have  to  maneuver  within  a  restrictive  cocoon  woven  by 
political  motivations.   As  often  happens  in  industry,  when 
critical  change  is  imposed  upon  an  organization,  its  people 
discover,  as  they  reluctantly  but  rapidly  adapt,  how  much  more 
effective  they  can  be  at  doing  their  jobs. 

Other,  specific  objections  have  also  been  raised.   Again, 
there  is  little  cause  for  concern. 

Some  members  of  Congress  worry  about  accountability.   They 
believe  they  have  the  best  consciences,  are  the  best  managers  of 
funds,  and  are  the  best  overseers  of  compliance  with  regulations. 
However,  they  are  also  deeply  concerned  about  avoiding  negative 
publicity.   Certain  legislative  aides  interviewed  by  the  task 
force  emphasized  that  their  member  would  not  give  up  anything 
having  to  do  with  accountability,  for  fear  of  reading  about  some 
ensuing  accusation  or  cynicism  in  the  Washington  Post.   In  these 
politicians'  minds,  according  to  the  aides,  it  was  worth  spending 
as  much  as  $100  to  save  the  embarrassment  of  a  presumption  of  a 
misexpenditure  of  $1.   The  real  scandal  that  should  be  the  subject 
of  public  scrutiny  is  this  extraordinary  waste  of  tax  dollars, 
which  gains  nothing.   The  price  of  this  exaggerated  accountability 
as  much  as  doubles  the  actual  cost  of  the  protected  service  or 
activity.   Where  is  the  accountability  for  that?! 

The  cost  of  today's  accountability  at  DOE,  which  includes  the 
majority  of  its  staff,  is  many  times  the  cost  of  what  might  be  an 
occasional  mismanaged  expense.   All  institutions  will  at  times 
manifest  a  discrepancy.   But  public  officials  have  got  to  learn 
that  on  balance,  they  will  save  the  taxpayer  immensely  more  if 
they  allow  credentialed  specialists  to  oversee  the  labs  than  if 
they  continue  to  micromanage  and  immobilize  the  labs. 
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other  officials  are  concerned  about  what  would  in  effect  be 
block  grants  to  the  corporation  through  the  budgeting  process. 
They  feel  the  spending  of  tax  money  should  not  be  left  to 
nongovernment  officials.   Of  course,  that  would  also  preserve 
their  ability  to  fund  political  plums.   In  addition,  they  claim 
the  authorizing  and  appropriations  responsibility  of  Congress  has 
rarely  allowed  for  too  much  elective  appointment.   In  short,  they 
believe  they  must  be  hands-on. 

Just  because  we  have  used  the  same  authorizing  and 
appropriations  methods  in  the  past  does  not  mean  they  are  the  best 
ones  to  lead  the  United  States  into  the  21st  Century.   Block 
grants  leave  the  decisions  on  specific  allocations  to  the  people 
best  able  to  make  those  decisions — experienced  science  and 
engineering  professionals.   The  simpler  the  federal  process,  the 
more  effective  it  will  be,  and  the  more  technology  the  public  will 
gain  from  their  taxes. 

Finally,  DOE  itself,  and  its  supporters  in  Congress,  maintain 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  correct  itself.   First  of  all,  it 
cannot,  because  it  cannot  change  Congress's  stronghold  on  it. 
Second,  in  DOE's  plan  to  incrementally  save  money,  its 
expectations  are  too  low  and  too  slow.   Furthermore,  the 
distribution  of  its  proposed  savings  is  too  evenly  focused  on  the 
science  budgets  of  the  labs  instead  of  where  it  belongs--on  the 
wasteful  administration  of  the  DOE  itself.   Anyone  in  Congress  who 
supports  this  incrementalism  is  misguided  if  he  or  she  believes 
the  public  will  tolerate  support  for  the  labs  at  all  if  they  don't 
measure  up  to  the  new  private  sector  norms,  which  are  only 
possible  through  corporatizing.   Micromanagement  has  continually 
made  the  labs  less  efficient;  taxpayers  are  losing  their  patience 
with  investing  money  in  such  costly  pursuits  and  will 
substantially  decrease  their  tolerance  for  most  labs.   A  new 
system  is  essential  to  justify  continued  taxpayer  support. 

Critical   Experiment 

The  political  likelihood  of  near-term  adoption  of  this 
proposal  is  small.   Some  members  of  Congress  have  spoken  against 
it,  claiming  that  an  experiment  with  such  a  large  organization  is 
too  risky.   Others  have  publicly  supported  the  task  force's 
recommendation  to  corporatize,  saying  a  bold  initiative  is  needed. 
They  have  informed  Secretary  O'Leary  that  they  do  not  intend  for 
the  task  force's  report  to  gather  dust.   In  August,  at  this 
writing,  several  influential  members  of  Congress  told  me  that 
corporatizing  is  the  only  solution  that  will  work.   Further 
committee  hearings  on  the  topic  were  scheduled  for  September. 

Government  takes  time  to  change  and  that  alone  may  prevent 
corporatizing  from  occurring  right  away.   But  the  common  sense 
proposal's  time  will  come.   There  are  two  emerging  conditions  that 
will  inevitably  impact  organizations  like  government  departments 
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and  laboratories:  funding  constraints  and  a  global  move  toward 
privatization . 

The  tough  decision  about  what  to  do  with  the  DOE  labs  will 
have  to  be  based  on  the  lowest  cost  way  to  deliver  the  most 
science  to  the  nation.   Private  enterprise  is  the  incontestable 
choice.   It's  even  called  the  American  Way.   Other  industrialized 
nations  are  already  choosing  a  new  "private  norm."   The  principle 
that  private  sector  productivity  is  better  than  government 
productivity  will  take  hold  in  the  United  States,  for  reasons  of 
af fordability  alone.   Well-conditioned  federal  folks  may  not  want 
to  believe  this  is  needed  today,  but  they  will  have  to  face  the 
coming  reality. 

That  is  why  I  suggest  an  experiment:   Corporatize  the  DOE 
labs.   It  would  be  a  manageable  trial.   DOE's  lab  activity 
represents  about  $6  billion  of  work.   To  put  that  in  perspective, 
it  is  only  one-fourth  the  size  of  Motorola,  a  science-based 
organization.   A  board  of  trustees  could  certainly  get  its  arms 
around  the  labs'  activity. 

Corporatizing  the  DOE  labs  is  an  experiment  worth  conducting. 
If  nothing  else,  it  will  improve  the  labs'  performance,  and 
Americans  will  have  been  well  served. 

The  nation  stands  to  gain  much  more,  however.   If  the 
experiment  succeeds,  it  has  the  potential  to  lead  to  a  new 
national  environment  in  which  pseudo-government,  pseudo-private 
entities  like  the  distinguished  DOE  laboratories  can  operate  free 
of  an  outmoded,  counterproductive  federal  norm,  reaching  a  highly 
productive  and  less-costly  private  norm.   The  laboratories  have 
languished  in  government  acquiescence  for  decades,  and  government 
clearly  has  not  been  able  to  limit  its  own  intrusion  nor  help  the 
labs  reach  their  greater  potential. 

Corporatizing,  now,  is  also  a  prudent  step  toward  what  many 
political  scholars  maintain  is  the  undeniable  trend  for  the  next 
century:   privatizing  certain  parts  of  government.   In  only  15 
years  it  is  likely  that  the  United  States  will  have  a  goodly 
number  of  multi-hundred-billion-dollar  high-technology 
corporations.   One  of  DOE's  smaller  labs,  generating  $600  million 
in  science  projects,  would  represent  less  than  5  percent  of  such  a 
corporation's  R&D  budget.   Purchasing  a  lab  will  certainly  be 
possible. 

However,  should  the  federal  government  want  to  sell  some  or 
all  of  DOE'S  labs,  it  will  not  find  buyers  if  the  labs  are 
languishing  in  yesterday's  underproductive  culture.   To  set  the 
stage  for  a  sale,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enhance  a  lab's 
attractiveness,  so  it  matches  the  operational  quality  and  culture 
of  the  potential  buyer.   Corporatizing  the  labs  will  put  them  in 
just  that  state. 
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The  experiment  really  entails  no  risk.   If  we  were  to  find  in 
15  years  that  the  labs  were  not  markedly  improved,  we  could  simply 
reapply  the  old  governance  principles.   Washington  will  still  be 
practicing  them,  so  we  will  not  have  lost  the  recipe.   But  there 
is  great  probability  that  this  experiment  will  teach  us  how 
government  and  the  private  sector  can  work  together  to  maximize 
efficiency. 

Robert  N.   Galvin,   Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 

Motorola 

Inc.,   chaired  the  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for 

the  Department   of   Energy  National  Laboratories. 

Recommended   Reading 
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Supplement  B 

Precedent  for  Corporatizing 

There  is  legal  precedent  to  support  an  Act  of  Congress  to  institutionalize 
corporatization  of  the  DOE  Laboratories  pursuant  to  the  Grovemment 
Corporations  Control  Act. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  existing  laws  to  establish  the 
Corporation.  The  legislation  authorizing  the  creation  of  the  Corporation  could 
specifically  provide  an  exemption  from  existing  laws  which  may  be  perceived  as 
impeding  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  efiBcient  and  productive  laboratories. 
Each  government  corporation  has  only  those  powers  set  forth  in  its  enacting 
charter  and  is  only  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  enacting  charter. 
All  of  the  steps  necessary  to  implement  the  Proposal  can  be  provided  for  in  the 
same  legislation,  together  with  a  statement  of  legislative  poUcy  and  a  structure  for 
policy-making  decisions. 

The  Energy  Policy  Act  for  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  is  a  model 
close  in  some  respects  to  the  proposed  Corporation. 


■obert  H.  Galvin  TesClMmy 
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Supplement  C 

Step  Function  Economic  Development  from  Enlightened 
Aggressive  High  Technology  Energy  Investments  World  Wide 

The  opportunities  in  energy  sciences  set  the  stage  for  domestic 
and  worldwide  economic  opportunities  which  are  almost  beyond 
imagination.   Envision  virtually  everyone  in  the  world  having  the 
aame   amount  of  energy  at  his  or  her  fingertips  as  we  currently 
enjoy,  safely,  cleanly,  affordably.   In  fact,  this  is  what  people 
everywhere  are  beginning  to  imagine,  expect,  and  eventually,  they 
will  have. 

Energy  determines  the  quality  of  life:  transportation,  people's 
productivity,  public  services  in  behalf  of  better  health, 
pollution-free,  prerequisite  to  attracting  investors,  creating 
markets,  communications  systems,  reprocessing,  conservation. 

Assume  the  underdeveloped  world's  acceleration  of  demand  for 
energy  kicks  in.   It  will.   The  ordinary  projections  of  fuel  needs 
and  generation  will  have  to  be  adjusted  radically  upward. 

The  opportunity  issue  should  be  framed  in  terms  of  full  capacity 
to  serve  the  new  expectancy.   Our  goal  should  be  nothing  less  than 
a  world  rich  in  clean,  sustainable  power. 

The  pace  at  which  science  is  currently  readying  us  for  the  energy 
opportunities  will  shortly  be  found  to  be  insufficient.   We  should 
be  orchestrating  now  the  resourcing  of  our  quest  to  ensure  the 
abundance  of  such  fuels  and  means  of  power  conversion  to  serve  the 
expectation. 

The  energy  opportunities  and  complexities  are  so  substantial  that 
were  the  major  laboratories,  including  the  National  Energy 
Laboratories,  not  existent  we  would  have  to  invent  them.   We  would 
also  have  to  invent  the  university  laboratories.   The  private 
sector  engineering  laboratories  have  a  dynamics  unto  themselves, 
and  they  will  have  to  be  expanded  as  they  team  up  with  their 
fellow  laboratories. 

If  we  only  applied  what  we  can  learn  from  definable  technology  and 
economic  roadmaps  inside  the  United  States  it  would  be  worthy  of 
our  efforts  but  the  greater  promise  is  to  work  the  world.   This 
proposal  suggests  that  there  is  no  limit  to  economic  growth  and 
social  well  being.   The  more  we  research  alternatives  the  better 
we  will  be  able  to  select  new  options  of  fuels  and  have  the 
brightest  outlook  for  the  continuation  of  a  substantial  and  more 
rapid  growth  in  the  availability  and  the  use  of  clean,  safe  energy 
for  generation  after  generation.   One  of  the  hidden  values  of 
instituting  this  program  is  that  we  will  sooner,  rather  than 
later,  stumble  over  more  constructive  surprises  that  nature  still 
holds  for  us. 
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We  can  approach  the  idea  either  on  the  offense  or  the  defense. 
Elsewhere  in  the  world  nations  will  be  selecting  their  own 
aggressive  strategies.   To  the  extent  that  they  proceed  with 
second  or  third  class  solutions  they  and  their  neighbors  will  bear 
unwelcome  ecological  costs  and  their  energy  service  will  lag  the 
new  standards.   Thus  it  is  in  our  enlightened  self-interest  to 
develop  and  make  commercially  available  new  technologies  as  a 
purely  defensive  strategy. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  economic  opportunity  for  American 
suppliers  who  will  prosper  by  offering  the  best  solution  is 
substantial  while  the  benefit  to  our  worldwide  customers  is 
equally  significant. 

The  multiplier  effect  of  this  effort  is  so  favorable  for  wealth 
creation,  investment  generation,  job  creation  and  tax  revenue 
sources  as  to  merit  it  being  selected  as  a  national  goal.   There 
is  an  appropriate  coordinating  role  for  government. 

The  Task  Force  that  first  recommended  corporatizing  the  major  DOE 
laboratories  no  longer  stands  publicly  alone  in  its  advocacy. 
Others  are  awakening  to  its  merits.   For  example,  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  (NPC)   which  represents  the  oil  and  gas 
industry,  whose  fuel  products  generate  2/3  of  U.S.  energy  and 
which  industry  publicly  acknowledges  its  increasing  dependence  for 
leadership  on  technology  for  environmentally  sound  operations  and 
acceptable  hydrocarbon  fuels,  concurs  that  the  activities  of  the 
federal  laboratories  should  be  "privatized  as  appropriate." 

The  NPC  believes  that  achievement  of  the  necessary  technological 
advancements  is  a  strategic  imperative  for  both  the  industry  and 
the  nation.   They  have  already  identified  35  technologies  that  are 
high  priority  whose  likelihood  of  being  achieved  under  business- 
as-usual  scenarios  is  unlikely. 

They,  the  private  sector  companies,  are  spending  liberally  for  R&D 
(20  times  the  amount  in  private  research  and  development  compared 
to  the  good  work  in  the  labs).   But,  they  recognize  that  the  labs 
can  play  a  more  effective  role  in  R&D,  particularly  if  the  Labs 
can  tie  in  with  industry  in  the  definition  of  goals  as  well  as  the 
elimination  of  the  barriers  to  collaboration.   They  recognize  as 
was  reported  by  the  Galvin  Task  Force,  excessive  paperwork,  red 
tape,  inadequate  timeliness,  etc.  that  industry  calls  for  the 
government  to  initiate  simplified  administrative  procedures, 
minimizing  paperwork  and  improving  turnaround  time  in  order  to 
bring  promising  technology  to  practical  application. 


Robert    W.    Galvin    Testimony 
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Restructuring  the  Federal  Scientific  Establlshntent 
Future  Missions  and  Governance  for  DOE  National  Labs 


B.K  2142 

Schm  (Et  si) 

"Laboratory  llisslona  Act" 

Mssbns:  w^  defined  and  assigned 
National  Security 
StocKpBe  stewardship 
Dtsniamlement 
Counter  proliferalion 
VeriftcaiJon 
Weaponry  S  and  T 
Ensure  Energy  Suyiply 
Energy  S  and  T 
Maner 
Instruments 
Facilities 

EnvironmeTTt  R  and  D 
CoQaboration  with  all  others 

Gcjvemarcs 
Findings 

Inordinate  compriarice  and 
managemenl  processes. 
administralive,  support  and 
oversight  roles  plus  review 
groups  indudtng  influence 
ceded  to  advisory  boards 
:ement  of  E.SK  mbced. 

Ouk^  should  not  so  enforce 


The  ob)ectrve  b  first  rate,  but  we 
doni  need  'another  sbjdy.* 
Turn  the  L^>3  over  to  a  Board  ol 
Trustees  and  the  CEO  ol  the 
Corporatized  Organizatkm  who 
with  the  Labs  involvement  will 
rerme  the  Missions  and  effect  with 
the  simplifted  support  ol  the 
Congress,  governance  objectives 
iriq^iedand  proposed  in  this  Ad 


KR.  1510 

Roemer 

"Efficiency  Improvement  Act' 

Purpose: 

OOE  not  to  be  agency 
(tor  nondefense  labs)  to 

implement  E.S.H.  rules 


Purpose: 

Reduce  employment  at  non- 
defense  GOCO  labs  1/3  in 
10  years 


H.R.  1993 

Ttahn  (Et  al) 

"Abolishment  ol  DOE" 

Redesignate  Energy  Programs 
Resolution  Agency 


Analyses 

I  concur  that  DOE  not  Implement 
E.S.H.  rules  and  even  would  apply 
thai  restriction  on  their  role  re 
the  Qefense  Labs. 


Establish  Energy  Laboratory 
Facilities  Comm.  to  consider  all 
'options*  but  preserve  traditional 
National  Defense 
Privatize  Federal  Power  Marketing 

Adm. 

Transfer/Disposal  of  Reserves 
EstabGsh  Defense  Nuclear  Programs 
Agency  In  DOD  including: 
3  DOE  Labs 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
Defense  Nuclear  Facilities 
Safety  Board 
Energy  R&D  limitations 

25%  reductions/year  for  2  years 
including: 
Termination  of 

Clean  coal  (all  fossil  energy 

arKi  energy  consen/alion  (major 

cuts)) 

Energy  conservation  research 

(major  cuts) 

and  all  terminated  in  1999 

and  Critique 

Retain  or  rename  DOE.  privatize 
Marketing,  and  handle  Reserves 
as  you  wish. 


This  focus  on  reducing  employment 
on  Labs  is  likely  to  be  counter- 
productive.   The  focus  shouki 
t>e  on  the  wrhole  federal  system 
startirtg  with  Congressk>nal 
policy  and  particularty  DOE 
department  personrtel  (beyond 
E.S-H.)  which  can  in  the  aggregate 
be  reduced  90+%  re  Laboratory 
affairs.  These  wfll  save  tar  more 
than  the  goal  of  ttiis  Act  and 
preserve  the  potential  lor  all  the 
S  &  T  that  is  judged  vakiable  by  an 
able  Corporaflzed  Board  ol  Trustees. 


But  dont  separate  'Defense  Labs' 
from  the  others  or  assign  them  to 
DOD.  They  already  wisely  have  a 
healthy  mix  of  missk)ns  that  tie  to 
other  Labs.    Don't  presume  to 
specify  the  exact  savings  of  certain 
terminations  and  percent  cutbacks 
at  the  Labs.   Sound  marugement 
practice  questions  simpTtstic 
formula  sohitions. 

This  focus  on  reducing  emptoyment 
on  Labs  Is  Btely  to  be  counter- 
producshre.   The  focus  shouU 
be  on  *&»  whohi  federal  syvism 
starting  with  Congressional 
pobcy  and  particularty  DOE 
daparlment  personnel  (beyond 
E.S.H.)  which  can  in  the  aggregate 
be  reduced  904-%  re  Laboratory 
affairs.   These  will  save  far  more 
than  the  goal  of  this  Act  and 
preserve  the  potential  for  all  the 
S  «  T  that  b  Judged  valuta  by  an 
able  Corporatized  Board  ol  Trustees. 


H.R.  87 

Barllett  (et  af) 

Laboratories  Facilities  Act  of  199i 

Purpose: 

Establish  (Study)  Commission  to 
recommend  dosure  or 
reccnfiguration  of  Labs 


We  doni  need  another  study  nor  at 
this  time  a  presumptbn  of  some 
closures.   A  solid  eqwriment  of 
corporaIlzir>g  is  far  more  promising 
ol  a  productive  Lab  system  ar>d  cost 
savings.   Turn  the  Labs  over 
to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
CEO  or  the  Corporatized  Organlzatbn 
vttto  with  the  Labs  Invofvement  will 
refine  the  Missions  and  effect  with 
the  simplified  suf^wrt  of  the 
Congress,  goverrunce  objectwM 
implied  and  proposed  in  this  Act 


Everrtuafty  there  could  be  some 
dosure  but  would  be  the  thoughtful 
result  of  the  Trustees  and  Lab 
leaders  basing  proposals  on  new  and 
better  ihinking  about  theH  entire 
effidem  km  cost  SAT  system. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you  again  for  being  here  with  us. 
Mr.  Bloch? 

STATEMENT  OF  ERICH  BLOCH,  DISTINGUISHED  FELLOW, 
COUNCIL  ON  COMPETITIVENESS 

Mr.  Bloch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Council  On  Competitiveness  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today  £ind  explore  with  this  Committee  the  future  of  one  of 
the  countr/s  important  national  resources,  namely,  the  DOE  lab- 
oratories. 

We  commend  the  Committee  for  focusing  on  this  very  important 
and  timely  topic. 

I  will  try  to  be  very,  very  brief. 

Let  me  just  however  remind  you  that  the  countrys  investment 
in  all  federal  laboratories  is  very  sizeable.  Of  the  R&D  budget  of 
the  U.S.,  $70  billion,  the  U.S.  Government  spends  about  one-third 
on  federal  laboratories. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  On  Competitiveness,  that's  too  big 
a  portion  of  the  federal  R&D  budget.  The  situation  could  become 
even  worse  if  we  reduce  overall  R&D  spending  while  keeping  that 
for  government  laboratories  constant,  thus  increasing  the  percent- 
age of  the  R&D  budget  that  goes  to  laboratories. 

The  problem  with  the  DOE  laboratories  is  not  with  their  intellec- 
tual capabilities,  nor  with  their  superb  technological  facilities,  but 
with  the  entire  DOE  organization,  its  management  style,  its  op- 
pressive controls. 

Much  of  the  solution  lies  in  reducing  bureaucracy,  regulations, 
micromanagement  from  the  top,  and  reducing  the  size  of  the  ad- 
ministrative work  force,  and  therefore  focusing  better  on  the  mis- 
sion of  the  laboratories,  their  programs  and  their  projects. 

Let  me  address  the  questions  in  the  legislation  that  is  before  you. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  DOE  laboratories,  particularly  the 
multi-program  laboratories,  had  an  overriding  mission;  weapons  re- 
search, national  security,  and  energy  research. 

To  discharge  their  mission  properly,  the  DOE  laboratories  have 
acquired  a  leading  edge  in  critical  sciences  and  technologies  that 
underpin  equally  our  industrial  sectors,  like  material  science  and 
engineering,  biological  sciences,  computer  technology,  to  name  just 
a  few. 

Because  of  their  competence  in  these  critical  technology  areas, 
the  laboratories  are  uniquely  capable  of  focusing  on  large,  complex 
problems  in  science  and  technology  that  bring  together  many  dis- 
ciplines, complex  and  expensive  equipment,  modeling  and  experi- 
mentation methods. 

This  is  important  not  only  to  the  government  but  also  to  the  uni- 
versities and  the  manufacturing  and  service  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  Chairman's  proposed  bill,  HR  2142,  addresses  both  the  mis- 
sion and  role  of  the  DOE  laboratories.  In  particular,  the  Council 
commends  the  specific  inclusion  in  Section  102  of  academia  and  in- 
dustry as  users  of  basic  research,  instruments  and  facilities  in 
emerging  scientific  fields. 

We  suggest  that  Section  101,  item  5,  acknowledge  equally  the 
mutually  beneficial  collaborative  partnerships  that  have  also  been 
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established  with  the  private  sector,  in  addition  to  those  with  other 
institutions  in  government  and  academia. 

It  took  much  effort  and  trust  on  both  sides,  industry  and  the  lab- 
oratories, to  bring  us  to  a  more  productive  level  of  partnering  than 
what  existed  in  the  past,  and  I  don't  think  we  can  ignore  this 
progress  because  its  results  benefit  all. 

I  want  to  state  at  the  outset,  when  talking  about  the  problems 
of  the  DOE  national  lab  system,  that  the  DOE  lab  system  should 
not  be  looked  at  separately  from  DOE  as  a  whole.  The  depart- 
mental laboratories  are  not  the  only  areas  that  require  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  DOE,  itself,  is  the  cause  of  many  problems  which  must  be 
addressed  before  or  simultaneously  with  those  of  the  laboratories. 

Rather  than  repeating  all  the  issues  that  many  reports  and  com- 
mittees have  identified,  let  me  generalize  with  two  observations. 

The  first  one  is  bureaucracies,  whether  in  government,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  or  in  academia — become  the  prime  cause  of  their  own 
demise  over  time. 

What  we  are  witnessing  with  DOE  and  the  laboratories  is  the 
growth  of  a  bureaucracy  which  continuously  adds  controls,  com- 
plexity to  the  system,  but  which  is  never  dismantled  or  stream- 
lined. 

The  Galvin  Report,  using  particularly  crisp  language,  criticizes 
DOE  for  being  over-sized,  inefficient,  and  excessively  managed. 
These  practices  delay  the  work  of  the  laboratories  and  increase  the 
costs  unnecessEirily,  especially  in  fast-paced  technical  areas. 

My  second  comment  is  that  the  DOE  and  its  laboratories  are 
faced  with  a  problem  that  other  institutions  encounter  when  para- 
digms change:  established  at  different  times  to  accomplish  specific 
missions,  the  laboratories  are  geared  more  to  the  Cold  War  era, 
which  is  behind  us,  than  to  the  era  of  intense  international  eco- 
nomic competition  that  we  face  today  and  far  into  the  future. 

Programs  were  added  to  DOE  for  convenience  sake  and  some 
have  no  connection  as  a  mission  of  the  laboratory  or  DOE. 

If  these  observations  have  merit,  then  I  would  suggest  some  sim- 
ple ground  rules  for  streamlining  the  system. 

The  first  one  is  the  DOE  and  its  laboratories  need  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  system. 

Secondly,  simplify  the  mission  of  DOE;  move  activities  that  are 
not  fundamental  to  its  mission  to  other  agencies  and  I  will  give  an 
example. 

Thirdly,  goals  for  downsizing  must  be  cle£irly  speUed  out  and  a 
time  frame  mandated,  measured  in  months  and  not  years. 

Fourth,  Congress  must  refrain  from  becoming  prescriptive  in  the 
mechanism  of  downsizing;  instead,  concentrate  on  policy,  goal-set- 
ting and  progress  assessment. 

And  another  point  must  be  made.  Not  all  30  DOE  laboratories 
should  be  treated  the  same.  We  must  make  a  distinction  between 
the  nine  multi-program  laboratories,  the  four  science  laboratories, 
and  the  other  17  specialty  laboratories. 

All  four  bills  under  discussion  today  address  in  part  many  facts 
of  streamlining  the  DOE  and  its  laboratories.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, provide  a  vision  of  what  the  final  result  could  be. 

I  would  suggest  the  following: 
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First,  make  the  DOE  an  independent  agency.  This  ehminates 
many  of  the  poHtical  impediments  a  cabinet  department  has  to  con- 
tend with. 

An  independent  agency  permits  estabhshment  also  of  a  pohcy 
board  that  was  recommended  by  the  Galvin  Committee  similar  to 
the  NSF's  National  Science  Board,  composed  of  private  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administration  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

It  would  have  the  authority  to  shape  policy  and  strategy  and 
oversee  enactment  of  the  mission  of  the  DOE  labs. 

Secondly,  transfer  the  four  science  laboratories  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  They  have  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
the  main  DOE  mission,  namely,  energy.  They  have  much  to  do 
with  high  energy  physics  and  subatomic  physics,  both  National 
Science  Foundation  missions. 

These  four  laboratories  are,  for  the  most  part,  managed  by  uni- 
versity consortia  anyway  and  serve  university  researchers. 

Third,  lead  laboratories  should  be  appointed  for  specific  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  are  geographically  dispersed.  HR  2142, 
which  the  Council  supports  in  principle,  addresses  something  very 
similar,  but  restricted  to  missions.  This  might  be  too  global  a  con- 
cept. 

The  concept  of  lead  laboratory  can  be  important  to  promote  a 
more  coherent  approach  for  more  important  programmatic  research 
areas. 

Fourth,  the  Council  supports  the  establishment  of  a  closing  com- 
mission for  the  Energy  laboratories,  as  expressed  in  HR  87  and  HR 
1993.  This  applies  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  to  the  17  labora- 
tories that  are  neither  multiprogram  laboratories  nor  science  lab- 
oratories. 

Some  of  these  labs  have  become  outdated;  most  others  were  es- 
tablished for  reasons  that  had  little  to  do  with  national  or  technical 
imperatives.  Furthermore,  the  commission  could  also  focus  on  the 
regional  offices,  many  of  which  are  unnecessary  and  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Fifth,  clear  goals  for  downsizing  and  a  time  line  must  be  estab- 
lished. HR  1510  spells  out  some  important  goals.  The  Council  is  in 
full  agreement  with  its  intent  and  supports  the  concept  of  eliminat- 
ing self-regulation,  reducing  management  inefficiencies,  and 
streamlining  overhead  costs. 

There  are,  however,  two  additional  points  that  must  be  made 
here. 

(a)  No  distinction  should  be  made  between  defense  and  non-de- 
fense laboratories.  There  is  considerable  unnecessary  bureaucracy 
and  inefficiencies  in  all  of  the  laboratories. 

(b)  The  time  frame,  as  stated  in  Section  3  of  HR  1510,  is  simply 
too  long  and  will  assure  that  nothing  gets  done.  The  33 -percent  cut 
in  staff  is  practical  and  necessary,  but  it  should  not  take  ten  years 
to  accomplish. 

Similarly,  the  DOE-proposed  20-percent  cut  by  1998  has  a  simi- 
lar problem. 

So  let  me  conclude  then. 

The  DOE  national  laboratories  represent  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
federal  lab  system.  The  work  done  by  these  laboratories  is  a  vital 
component  to  the  continued  well-being  and  growth  of  the  United 
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States.  Yet,  the  whole  DOE  organization  requires  a  complete  over- 
haul. 

It's  too  bureaucratic,  too  expensive,  and  inhibits  progress. 

The  proposal  to  turn  the  DOE  into  an  independent  agency,  to 
transfer  the  four  science  labs  to  the  NSF,  and  to  create  a  closing 
commission  to  eliminate  unnecessary  and  obsolete  federal  labs  and 
regional  offices  will  enhance  the  vital  work  of  the  laboratories  and 
the  balancing  of  the  federal  budget. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bloch  follows:] 
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TESTIMOlVfY  OF  ERICH  BLOCH 

DISTINGUISHED  FELLOW,  COUNCIL  ON  COMPETITIVENESS 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 

SUBCOMMITTEES  ON  BASIC  RESEARCH  AND 

ENERGY  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

SEPTEMBER  7, 1995 

I.   Introduction. 

My  name  is  Erich  Bloch  and  I  am  Distinguished  Fellow  at  the 
Council  on  Competitiveness,  a  private-sector  organization  that 
represents  a  broad  cross-section  of  American  business, 
universities  and  organized  labor.   The  Council  works  for  changes 
that  enhance  the  country's  competitiveness. 

Before  joining  the  Council,  I  was  director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  before  that  I  was  a  corporate  vice 
president  at  IBM.   My  experiences,  therefore,  span  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  economy.   My  concern  has  been, 
and  remains,  the  linkage  between  science  and  technology,  our 
economic  competitiveness  and  the  need  for  cooperation  in  this 
area. 
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In  addition,  I  have  a  great  interest  in  and  have  had  close 
relations  with  the  National  Laboratories  going  back  to  the  1960 's 
when  I  was  the  manager  of  one  of  the  key  programs  in  IBM  that 
designed  and  produced  a  state  of  the  art  Supercomputer  for  Los 
Alamos  and  Livermore.  At  present,  I  am  a  member  of  the  outside 
advisory  committees  for  Sandia,  Oak  Ridge,  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Laboratory,  all  multiprogram  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Energy (DOE). 

Over  the  last  few  years,  I  have  become  concerned  with  the 
roles,  effectiveness  and  the  future  of  government  laboratories, 
with  a  particular  interest  in  the  laboratories  associated  with 
the  DOE. 

In  September  1992,  the  Council  published  a  report  entitled 
Industry  as   a   Customer  of   the  Federal   Laboratories.    The  report 
highlighted  the  following:  federal  lab  directors  should  be  given 
greater  discretion  in  defining  their  programs  and  allocating 
budgets;  they  should  be  freed  from  excessive  bureaucracy  and 
should  have  more  local  autonomy;  R&D  and  technical  expertise  in 
federal  laboratories  should  be  more  accessible  to  civilian 
industry,  and,  therefore,  industry  and  federal  laboratories 
should  partner  and  work  closely  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
technology  transfer. 

Today,  in  1995,  despite  many  positive  changes  and  plans,  the 
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same  comments  are  applicable.  Aside  from  the  Council's  1992 
report,  numerous  other  studies,  such  as  the  1995  Galvin  and 
Yergin  reports,  have  been  completed,  but  we  are  still  waiting  for 
definitive  action. 

To  that  end,  the  Council  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
testify  and  explore  with  this  Committee  the  future  of  one  of  the 
country's  important  national  resources:  the  DOE  laboratories. 
Discussion  about  the  laboratories  and  their  mission  has  become 
much  more  urgent,  particularly  in  light  of  the  deficit  reductions 
and  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Congress.   The  Council, 
therefore,  commends  the  Committee  on  Science  for  focussing  on 
this  very  important  and  timely  topic  —  the  future  and 
effectiveness  of  our  federal  laboratories. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Committee  of  one  startling 
statistic  —  from  its  $70  billion  R&D  budget,  the  U.S.  government 
spends  one  third  on  federal  laboratories.   The  opinion  of  the 
Council  on  Competitiveness  is  that  this  is  too  big  a  portion  of 
federal  R&D  and  represents  too  much  of  an  effort  going  into 
government  laboratories.  The  situation  could  become  even  worse  if 
we  reduce  overall  R&D  spending,  while  keeping  that  for  government 
laboratories  constant,  thus  increasing  federal  laboratories* 
percentage  of  the  R&D  budget. 

The  problem  resides  not  with  the  intellectual  capabilities 
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of  the  DOE  laboratories,  nor  with  their  superb  technological 
facilities,  but  with  the  entire  DOE  organization,  its  management 
style  and  oppressive  controls.  Much  of  the  solution  lies  with 
reducing  bureaucracy,  regulations,  micro-management  from  the  top, 
and  overhead  costs,  while  focussing  better  on  the  mission  of  the 
laboratories,  their  programs  and  projects.  The  human  resources  in 
the  laboratories  are  excellent  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  atrophy 
because  of  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Washington  bureaucracy.  In  fact, 
they  need  to  be  stimulated  and  their  knowledge  utilized  more 
fully  through  productive  intercourse  with  the  private  sector. 


ZI.   Role  and  Mission  of  DOE  National  Laboratories. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  DOE  laboratories,  particularly  the 
multiprogram  laboratories,  had  an  overriding  mission  —  weapons 
research,  national  security,  and  energy. 

To  discharge  their  mission  properly,  the  DOE  laboratories 
have  acquired  a  leading  edge  in  critical  sciences  and 
technologies  that  underpin  our  industrial  sectors.  Examples 
abound:  material  science  and  engineering,  biological  sciences, 
and  computer  technology,  to  name  the  more  obvious.  That  work  and 
competence  were  overshadowed  in  the  past  by  the  national  security 
aspect  of  their  mission.  Today,  while  missions  in  defense, 
energy,  and  environmental  clean-up  are  still  essential  to  the 
labs'  existence,  we  need  to  utilize  more  effectively  the 
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competence,  experience  and  unique  facilities  of  the  laboratories. 

The  laboratories'  focus  on  large,  complex  problems  in 
science  and  technology  brings  together  many  disciplines,  complex 
and  expensive  equipment,  and  modeling  and  experimentation 
methods.  This  is  important  not  only  to  the  government  and  its 
missions,  but  also  to  the  universities  and  U.S.  companies  that 
can  employ  the  knowledge,  capabilities  and  advancements  in  the 
manufacturing  and  service  sectors  of  our  economy. 

The  Chairman's  proposed  bill,  H.R.  2142,  addresses  both  the 
mission  and  role  of  the  DOE  laboratories  in  Title  1.  In 
particular,  the  Council  commends  the  specific  inclusion  in 
Section  102  of  academia  and  industry  as  users  of  basic  research, 
instruments  and  facilities  in  emerging  scientific  fields. 

We  suggest  that  Section  101,  item  5  acknowledge  the  mutually 
beneficial  collaborative  partnerships  that  have  also  been 
established  with  the  private  sector,  in  addition  to  those  with 
other  institutions  in  government  and  academia.  It  took  much 
effort  and  trust  on  both  sides  to  bring  us  to  a  more  productive 
level  of  partnering  than  that  which  existed  in  the  past.  We 
cannot  ignore  this  progress  because  it  results  in  benefits  to 
all. 
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III.  Problems  with  the  DOE  National  Lab  System. 

Having  briefly  examined  the  role  and  mission  of  the  DOE 
laboratories,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  their  shortcomings  in 
fulfilling  these  missions.   More  importantly,  what  must  be 
realized  is  that  the  DOE  lab  system  should  not  be  looked  at 
separately  from  the  DOE  as  a  whole.   In  other  words,  the 
departmental  laboratories  are  not  the  only  areas  that  require  our 
attention.  The  DOE  itself  is  the  cause  of  many  problems  which 
must  be  addressed  before,  or  simultaneously  with,  those  of  the 
laboratories. 

Problems  with  the  energy  laboratories  have  been  exposed  in 
-the  areas  of  management,  governance,  and  performance.   Addressing 
the  first  concern,  there  is  simply  too  much  micro-management  from 
the  top,  with  pervasive  bureaucracy  and  regulatory  obstacles. 
Essentially,  government  bureaucracy,  inside  and  outside  the 
department,  too  often  slows  down  the  approval  process  and 
needlessly  complicates  both  simple  internal  procedures  and 
already  complex  industry-lab  partnerships.   These  practices  delay 
the  work  of  the  laboratories  and  increase  costs  unnecessarily  in 
fast -paced  technical  areas. 

Such  bureaucratic  inefficiencies  and  aberrations  are  well 
documented.  The  Galvin  report,  using  particularly  crisp  language, 
criticizes  the  DOE  and  the  laboratories  it  studied  for  being 
'oversized  ...inefficient  ...and  excessively  managed."  However, 
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the  blame  for  this  situation  must  be  shared  by  the  laboratories, 
the  DOE,  the  contractors,  as  well  as  Congress. 

Rather  than  repeating  all  the  issues  that  many  reports  and 
committees  have  identified  ad  nauseam,  let  me  generalize  with  two 
observations . 

1.  Bureaucracies,  whether  in  government,  the  private  sector 
or  academia,  become  the  prime  cause  of  their  own  demise  over 
time.  What  we  are  witnessing  with  the  DOE  and  the  laboratories  is 
the  growth  of  a  bureaucracy  which  continually  adds  complexity  to 
the  system,  but  which  is  never  dismantled  or  streamlined. 

2.  The  DOE  and  its  laboratories  are  faced  with  the  problem 
that  other  institutions  encounter  when  paradigms  change: 
established  at  different  times  to  accomplish  specific  missions, 
the  laboratories  are  geared  more  to  the  Cold  War  era,  which  is 
behind  us,  than  to  the  era  of  intense  international  economic 
competition  that  we  face  today  and  far  into  the  future. 

IV.   Approaches. 

If  the  Committee  agrees  with  this  analysis,  then  the  remedy 
is  obvious.  It  requires  a  top-down  rethinking  of  the  four 
bureaucracies  involved,  namely  1)  the  central  departmental 
organization,  2)  the  field  offices,  which  are  anachronisms  in 
today's  age  of  decentralization  and  empowerment  of  individuals 
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and  groups,  3)  the  contractor  bureaucracy,  and  4)  the  lab 
organizations. 

The  ground  rules  for  streamlining  are  self-evident,  and  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  DOE  and  its  laboratories  need  to  be  considered  as  a 
system.   But  there  must  also  be  a  proper  balance  between 
laboratory  independence  and  interdependence  with  the  rest  of  the 
system . 

2.  Simplify  the  mission  of  DOE;  move  activities  that  are  not 
fundamental  to  its  mission  to  other  agencies  and  give  priority  of 
streamlining  to  the  DOE  itself. 

3.  Goals  for  downsizing  must  be  clearly  spelled  out  and  a 
time  frame  mandated  —  measured  in  months,  not  years. 


♦vi .  Congress  must  refrain  from  becoming  excessively  involved 
in  the  downsizing  effort  and,  instead,  concentrate  on  policy,- 
goal  setting  and  progress  assessment. 

Another  point  must  be  made.  Not  all  30  DOE  laboratories 
should  be  treated  the  same.   We  must  make  a  distinction  between 
the  nine  multiprogram  laboratories  (Lawrence  Livermore,  Los 
Alamos,  Sandia,  Argonne,  Brookhaven,  Idaho,  Oak  Ridge,  Lawrence 
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Berkeley  and  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory) ,  the  four  science 
laboratories  (Princeton,  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Facility, 
CBAF,  and  the  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Laboratory) ,  and  the 
other  17  specialty  laboratories  that  make  up  the  DOE  national  lab 
system. 

All  four  bills  under  discussion  today  address,  in  part,  many 
facets  of  streamlining  the  DOE  and  its  laboratories.  They  do  not, 
however,  provide  a  blueprint  of  what  the  final  result  should  be. 
I  would  suggest  the  following  approach: 

First,  make  the  DOE  an  independent  agency.  This  eliminates 
many  of  the  political  impediments  a  cabinet  department  has  to 
contend  with.   It  also  permits  approaches  to  governance  that 
today  are  not  under  consideration.  For  example,  the  tenure  of  the 
appointees  could  correspond  to  the  time  line  of  tasks,  such  as 
downsizing. 

In  addition  to  a  new  independent  agency,  the  formation  of  a 
policy  board,  similar  to  the  NSF's  National  Science  Board, 
composed  of  private  citizens  appointed  by  the  Administration  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  should  be  considered.   It  would  have  the 
authority  to  shape  policy  and  strategy,  and  oversee  enactment  of 
the  missions  of  the  DOE  labs.  It  could  also  provide  the 
continuity  for  the  implementation  of  a  downsizing  that  Congress 
or  the  Administration,  with  their  limited  tenure,  cannot 
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guarantee. 


Second,  transfer  the  four  science  laboratories  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  They  have  very  little,  if  anything, 
to  do  with  the  main  DOE  mission,  namely  energy;  they  have  much  to 
do  with  high  energy  physics  and  subatomic  physics,  both  National 
Science  Foundation  missions.   These  four  laboratories  are,  for 
the  most  part,  managed  by  university  consortia  and  serve 
university  researchers.  The  National  Science  Foundation  provides 
a  better  environment  and  mission  framework  in  which  these 
laboratories  could  operate. 


Third,  lead  laboratories  should  be  designated  to  have 
responsibility  for  specific  programs  and  activities  that  may  be 
dispersed  among  many  laboratories.   H.R.2142,  which  the  Council 
supports  in  principle,  addresses  the  importance  of  mission 
assignment.   However,  this  concept  must  be  taken  a  step  further. 
Giving  oversight  and  overall  control  of  a  particular  program  to  a 
designated  DOE  laboratory  can  be  important  to  promoting  core 
competencies  within  each  DOE  lab,  while  creating  a  more  coherent 
and  coordinated  approach  in  each  area  of  research. 

For  this  process  to  be  effective,  several  things  need  to 
occur:  1)  each  lab  and  its  director  need  to  have  both  technical 
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and  budgetary  control  over  the  assigned  missions;  2)  the  DOE  and 
Congress  would  have  to  utilize  more  bloc  grants  in  place  of  a 
large  number  of  small  budget  increments;  3)  the  time  line  for 
assigning  missions  should  be  shorter  than  the  18  months 
envisioned  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  completion  of  the  task 
should  take  less  than  ten  years;  and  4)  there  should  be  a  closer 
examination  of  the  need  for  excessive  Federal  Register 
publication  before  every  step  of  the  process. 

Fourth,  the  Council  supports  the  establishment  of  a  closing 
commission  for  the  Energy  Laboratories,  as  expressed  in  H.R.87 
and  Title  II  of  H.R.1993.  This  applies  especially,  but  not 
exclusively,  to  the  17  laboratories  that  are  neither  science  nor 
multiprogram  laboratories.  Some  of  these  labs,  established  for 
specific  purposes,  have  become  out-dated  and  could  be  eliminated 
or  merged  with  other  federal  laboratories;  others  were 
established  for  reasons  that  had  little  to  do  with  national  or 
technical  imperatives.  Furthermore,  the  commission  could  also 
focus  on  the  regional  offices,  many  of  which  are  unnecessary  and 
can  be  eliminated. 

The  Council  believes  that  this  is  a  practical  way  to  deal 
with  the  streamlining  of  the  federal  laboratories.   However,  and 
again  I  repeat,  the  system  must  first  be  looked  at  as  a  whole. 
It  nust  be  streamlined  in  its  entirety  from  the  top-down.  Until 
this  is  done,  any  closure  or  consolidation  would  be  premature. 
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Laboratories  cannot  be  cut  first,  followed  by  the  Department;  it 
nust  be  the  reverse. 

Fifth,  clear  goals  for  downsizing  and  a  time  line  must  be 
established.  H.R.1510  (the  Roemer  Bill)  spells  out  some  important 
goals.  The  Council  is  in  full  agreement  with  its  intent  and 
supports  the  concept  of  eliminating  self  regulation,  reducing 
management  inefficiencies,  and  streamlining  overhead  costs 
associated  with  the  laboratories.   There  are  two  additional 
points  that  must  be  made  here: 

a)  no  distinction  should  be  made  between  defense  and  non- 
defense  laboratories.   There  is  considerable,  unnecessary 
bureaucracy  and  inefficiencies  in  all  the  DOE  labs.   What  and  how 
much  to  reduce  should  not  be  based  on  whether  or  not  a  program  is 
part  of  a  defense  laboratory,  but  rather  on  the  actual 
effectiveness  and  merits  of  a  particular  program. 

b)  the  time  frame,  as  stated  in  Section  3  of  H.R.  1510,  is 
simply  too  long  and  will  assure  that  nothing  gets  done.   This  33 
percent  cut  in  staff  is  practical  and  necessary,  but  should  not 
and  cannot  take  ten  years  to  accomplish;  similarly,  the  DOE- 
proposed  20  percent  cut  by  1998  has  too  long  of  a  time  frame. 
These  time  lines  guarantee  that  no  appreciable  change  will  occur. 
They  neither  create  the  momentum  that  is  needed,  nor  underline 
the  urgency  of  the  task. 
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V.  Corporatization  and  Privatization. 

Corporatization  and  privatization,  as  defined  in  the  Galvin 
report,  are  desirable  and  intriguing  ideas.  However,  they  take 
time.   The  independent  agency  concept  I  have  advanced  here  does 
not  negate  such  possibilities.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  this 
concept,  accompanied  by  a  top-down  streamlining  of  the  entire  DOE 
system,  can  be  a  necessary  step  in  that  direction. 

VI .  Cone lus ions . 

The  DOE  national  laboratories  represent  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  federal  laboratory  system.  The  work  done  by  these 
laboratories  is  a  vital  component  to  the  continued  well-being  and 
growth  of  the  United  States.   The  laboratories  constitute  a 
wealth  of  technical  talent,  and  some  represent  world-class 
facilities  that  do  not  exist  in  industry  or  elsewhere.  The 
research  that  is  performed  can  lead  to  new  opportunities  and 
advancements  in  science  and  technology,  which,  in  turn, 
strengthen  our  leadership  role  in  the  world.  We  must  preserve 
this  national  resource. 

Yet,  the  whole  DOE  organization  requires  a  complete 
overhaul.  It  is  too  bureaucratic,  too  expensive  and  too  often 
blocks  progress.  My  proposal  to  turn  the  DOE  into  an  independent 
agency,  to  transfer  the  four  science  labs  to  the  NSF,  and  to 
create  a  closing  commission  to  eliminate  unnecessary  and  obsolete 
federal  labs  and  regional  offices  will  help  reduce  management 
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inefficiencies,  overhead,  redundant  activities,  and  regulations 
so  that  the  DOE  labs  can  focus  on  their  core  missions. 

Only  a  radical  change,  implemented  within  a  short  time 
frame,  will  result  in  the  desired  outcome.   If  accomplished,  it 
will  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  technology  and  the 
balancing  of  the  federal  budget. 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  what  the  problem  is.   There  is  no 
lack  of  appropriate  ideas  that  would  improve  the  system  and 
reduce  its  cost  by  large  factors.  Congress  and  the  DOE  must  start 
on  this  difficult  road  now  and  face  the  tough  choices  and 
decisions  that  lay  ahead. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bloch. 
Dr.  Vest? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  M.  VEST,  PRESffiENT, 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Dr.  Vest.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  these  hearings. 

A  balanced  national  R&D  system  includes  four  primary  perform- 
ers: research  xuiiversities,  industrial  establishments,  federal  labora- 
tories, and  independent  research  institutions.  Each  has  certain 
characteristics  which  must  be  thought  about  as  the  future  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  laboratories  is  considered. 

I  will  concentrate  just  on  the  first  three  of  these  organizations. 

Universities  combine  the  conduct  of  research  with  education  and 
training  of  the  next  generation  of  scientists  and  engineers.  This 
produces  a  double  value  for  federal  research  dollars.  The  flow  of 
students  and  postdoctoral  researchers  in  and  out  of  universities 
produces  a  vital  intellectual  environment  for  research  and  innova- 
tion that  is  continually  renewed,  £ind  the  structure  has  particularly 
strong  capabilities  for  developing  interdisciplinary  work. 

Universities  have  also  successfully  managed  some  of  the  large 
laboratories  of  the  DOE. 

In  addition,  several  universities  operate  modest  or  small-scale 
laboratories  on  their  campuses  that  are  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in  the  national  interest. 

Examples  would  include  the  Materials  Research  Laboratory  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Plasma  Fusion  Center  and  Labora- 
tory for  Nuclear  Science  at  MIT. 

In  my  view,  the  primary  role  of  national  laboratories  should  be 
to  operate  unique  experimental  facilities  and  programs  that  are  of 
too  large  a  scale,  or  are  too  costly  to  be  maintained  by  individual 
research  institutions  outside  the  federal  sector. 

The  DOE  national  laboratories  are  viewed  by  the  scientific  and 
technological  community  as  doing  a  good  job  with  large,  complex 
projects  scientifically,  and  there  are  important  national  missions 
that  clearly  are  best  met  by  DOE  national  laboratories. 

Parenthetically,  many  believe  that  large  scientific  facilities 
should  increasingly  be  internationalized.  Our  programs  and  labora- 
tories will  require  fundamental  and  determined  change  if  we  are 
to  move  in  that  direction,  largely  because  of  the  continuing  inabil- 
ity of  our  federal  government  to  make  and  adhere  to  agreements 
to  fiind  large  international  partnerships. 

Industry  also  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  our  R&D  and  in- 
novation system  of  the  country.  Historically,  large  corporations  con- 
tributed enormously  to  our  underlying  base  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical knowledge,  but  this  is  less  true  today. 

During  the  last  decade,  our  industrial  R&D  organizations  have 
been  transformed  almost  entirely.  Most  are  now  focused  exclusively 
on  issues  of  direct  and  known  relevance  to  product  lines  and  almost 
all  their  work  is  of  a  near- term  nature. 

These  steps  have  generally  been  essential  for  economic  competi- 
tiveness and  indeed  for  corporate  survival.  Nonetheless,  these 
changes  are  leading  to  a  reduction  in  industrial  input  to  the  com- 
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monly-shared  base  of  new  scientific  and  technological  information 
for  the  country. 

This  has  implications  for  the  future  roles  of  universities  and  na- 
tional laboratories. 

Energy  research,  in  my  view,  is  essential  to  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion. The  country  has  a  long-term  need  to  create  new  efficient 
sources  of  environmentally  benign  energy.  Those  nations  that  de- 
velop the  new  technologies  will  be  the  ones  to  produce  and  market 
them  when  they  grow  to  be  big  businesses  as  population  grows  and 
industrialization  proceeds  around  the  world. 

Thus,  I  believe  the  U.S.  must  maintain  a  varied  portfolio  of 
strong,  long-range  energy  and  environmental  research.  Both  na- 
tional laboratories  and  universities  will  be  required  to  take  part  in 
an  effective  effort. 

In  closing,  I  would  suggest  three  things.  First,  that  DOE  national 
laboratories  do  play  an  important  role  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation's 
fundamental  and  energy  research  and  that  role  will  continue  to  be 
important,  perhaps  even  increasingly  important. 

Second,  the  existence  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories  should  be 
justified  by  their  mission,  which  in  turn  should  primarily  be  lim- 
ited to  functions  that  are  clearly  related  to  energy  and  that  require 
large,  complex,  and  long-lived  facilities  and  organizations. 

^d  third,  when  thought  is  given  to  downsizing  or  expansion  or 
changing  of  missions  of  existing  laboratories,  merit-based  competi- 
tion, both  within  and  without  the  system,  should  be  introduced. 
This,  in  my  view,  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  more 
modest-scale  laboratories  and  centers  associated  with  universities 
and  other  performing  organizations,  as  well  as  within  the  national 
laboratories. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Vest  follows:] 
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Restructuring  the  Federal  Scientific  Establishment: 

Future  Missions  and  Governance  for 

The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  National  Laboratories 

Joint  Hearing  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Basic  Research 
and  Energy  and  Environment 

September  7, 1995 

Statement  ^  Charles  M.  Vest 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committees,  I  am  Charles  Vest,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  I  am  a  mechanical  engineer  by  training  and  am 
a  university  administrator  who  is  deeply  concerned  that  the  United  States  continue  to 
lead  the  world  in  the  quality  of  its  scientific  research  and  technological  development. 
Thus  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  joint  hearing.  These  committees 
are  to  be  commended  for  participating  in  a  thoughtful  review  of  roles  of  the  National 
Laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

It  is  important  that  America  rebalance  and  redirect  both  its  intellectual  resources  and 
R&D  infrastructure  to  match  the  new  realities  of  the  post  Cold  War  world  and  the 
emerging  era  of  intense  global  economic  competition.  Basic  scientific  research  is  an 
essential  underpinning  for  our  future  competitiveness,  and  we  eventually  will  need 
new  and  clean  sources  of  energy  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  improve  our  standard  of 
living.  Our  long-term  energy  security,  as  well  as  our  military  security,  must  be 
provided  for.  The  future  of  the  DOE  laboratories  is  an  important  matter  in  the  context 
of  these  imperatives. 

Others  are  far  more  qualified  than  1  to  address  matters  associated  with  the  DOE  role  in 
the  nation's  weapons  program  and  radioactive  cleanup,  so,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
not  address  these  two  matters. 

A  balanced  national  R&D  system  includes  four  primary  performers:  research 
universities,  industrial  establishments,  federal  laboratories,  and  independent  research 
institutions.  Each  has  certain  characteristics.  I  will  concentrate  on  the  first  three  types 
of  organizations. 

It  seem.s  to  me  that  three  questions  must  be  considered  in  your  deliberations  and  in 
related  studies  of  the  DOE  Laboratories: 

•  Are  research  and  development  functions  optimally  distributed  among  these 
organizations? 

•  Are  there  functions  that  should  be  eliminated  from  one  or  more  of  these 
organizations? 

•  Are  there  important  new  functions  that  require  new  structures  or  new  ways  of 
organizing  our  efforts? 
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The  search  for  optimal  distribution  of  R&D  functions  and  facilities  is  made  both  more 
difficult  and  more  urgent  by  current  and  future  funding  constraints.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
possible  to  identify  and  compare  some  key  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  type  of 
performing  organization. 

First,  the  universities.  America's  research-intensive  universities  have  a  number  of 
unique  features  and  strengths.  They  combine  the  conduct  of  research  v^ith  the 
education  and  training  of  the  next  generation  of  scientists  and  engineers.  This  produces 
a  double  value  for  federal  research  dollars.  The  flow  of  students  and  postdoctoral 
researchers  in  and  out  of  universities  produces  a  vital  intellectual  environment  for 
research  and  innovation  that  is  continually  renewed.  This  flow  of  research-trained 
graduate  students,  and,  increasingly,  undergraduate  students  as  well,  also  constitutes 
an  important  form  of  technology  transfer.  Finally,  the  structure,  talent  base,  and 
ongoing  dialogue  within  universities  provide  stiong,  inherent  interdisciplinary 
capability  that  is  increasingly  important.  Research  universities  are  an  asset  that  is 
essentially  unique  to  the  United  States  and  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  R&D  system. 

Universities  also  have  successfully  managed  large  laboratories  for  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Examples  include  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory,  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory,  and  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  managed  by  the 
University  of  California,  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  managed  by  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  managed  by  a  consortium  of 
universities.  In  addition,  and  very  relevant  to  this  hearing,  several  universities  operate 
modest  or  large  scale  laboratories  on  their  campuses  that  are  supported  by  DOE  in  the 
national  interest.    Examples  include  the  Materials  Research  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  the  Plasma  Fusion  Center  and  the  Laboratory  for  Nuclear 
Science  at  MIT.  These  laboratories  have  made  many  important  research  contributions 
and  have  been  very  cost  effective. 

Looking  to  the  future,  as  new  areas  of  science  and  technology  require  exploration,  I 
recommend  that  the  Department  of  Energy  consider  increasing  the  number  of  modest 
scale  laboratories  located  on  or  near  university  campuses.  These  laboratories  should 
pursue  work  in  areas  identified  as  having  long  term  national  importance  relevant  to  the 
DOE  mission,  and  they  should  be  allocated  through  a  merit-based  competitive  process. 
This  distributed  system,  in  my  opinion,  is  likely  to  be  more  cost  effective  than  increasing 
funding  and  redirecting  the  large  national  laboratories  that  have  been  developed  for 
other  tasks. 

In  my  view,  the  primary  role  of  national  laboratories  should  be  to  operate  unique 
experimental  facilities  that  are  of  too  large  scale,  or  are  too  costiy  to  be  maintained  by 
individual  research  institutions  outside  the  federal  sector. 

The  DOE  national  laboratories  do  a  superb  job  of  developing,  operating  and  managing 
large-scale,  complex,  and  well-focused  experimental  facilities  and  programs.  They  have 
displayed  an  ability  to  attract  and  hold  together  talented  research  and  operating  groups 
for  long  periods  of  time,  providing  needed  continuity  and  quality  of  effort.  The 
scientific  and  engineering  communities  view  these  laboratories  and  their  management 
as  doing  a  good  job  with  large,  complex  projects.  The  nation  needs  this  national 
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laboratory  structure  to  operate  facilities  and  manage  projects  of  magnitude  and  time 
scale  that  industry  will  not  support,  and  that  do  not  fit  the  capabilities  and  mission  of 
individual  universities.  Simply  put,  there  are  important  national  missions  that  clearly 
are  best  met  by  the  DOE  laboratories. 

When  the  DOE  laboratories  pursue  their  fundamental  missions,  they  directly  or 
indirectly  develop  both  important  fundamental  knowledge  and  important  technologies. 
These  technologies  are  transferred  to  energy-related  industry,  and  often  to  other 
industries  as  well.  At  their  best,  the  large  experimental  facilities  of  the  DOE  laboratories 
establish  effective  university/industry/government  partnerships  as  they  serve  the  user 
community.  Some  smaller  scale  research,  including  single  investigator  programs, 
should  be  conducted  in-house  when  it  is  directly  related  to  the  core  mission  of  the 
laboratory.  The  national  laboratories  do  this  well,  and  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  first- 
rate  scientific  staff.  Small  research  programs  that  are  not  directly  related  to  a 
laboratory's  core  mission  or  facilities,  however,  should  be  awarded  on  a  merit-based 
competitive  basis  to  universities  or  other  appropriate  external  organizations. 

Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  that  many  believe  that  large  scientific  facilities 
should  increasingly  be  internationalized.  Our  programs  and  laboratories  will  require 
fundamental  and  determined  change  if  we  decide  to  move  in  this  direction,  largely 
because  of  the  continuing  inability  of  our  federal  government  to  make  and  adhere  to 
agreements  to  fund  large  international  partnerships. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  various  DOE  laboratories  that  perform  basic  scientific 
research  such  as  Argonne,  Brookhaven,  Lawrence  Berkeley,  SLAC,  etc.  have  a  variety  of 
management  arrangements  that  have  evolved  both  for  historical  reasons  and  by  virtue 
of  their  mission.  Thus  there  is  a  great  deal  of  empirical  evidence  about  cost 
effectiveness  and  productivity,  which  should  be  helpful  in  considering  possible  future 
changes.  Whatever  the  mechanism,  it  is  critically  important  to  recognize  the  great 
importance  of  these  facilities  to  the  nation's  quest  for  fundamental  knowledge. 

American  industry  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  our  R&D  and  innovation  systems  as 
well.  They  conduct  most  of  the  nation's  technology  development,  providing  coherence, 
focus,  and  responsiveness  to  market  forces,  in  ways  that  neither  national  laboratories 
nor  universities  can  or  should.  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  the  role  of  industry  in  this 
domain  is  in  flux,  and  its  future  role  is  not  entirely  clear.  Historically,  our  large 
corporations  have  contributed  enormously  to  our  underlying  base  of  scientific 
knowledge,  but  this  is  much  less  true  today. 

During  the  last  decade  our  industrial  R&D  organizations  have  been  transformed  almost 
entirely.  Most  are  now  focused  exclusively  on  issues  of  direct  and  known  relevance  to 
their  product  line,  and  almost  all  work  is  of  a  near-term  nature.  The  emphasis  is  on 
incremental  improvement,  decreasing  product  cycle  times,  minimizing  time-to-market, 
and  improving  processes  and  quality.  These  steps  have  generally  been  essential  for 
economic  competitiveness  and,  indeed  for  corporate  survival.  Furthermore,  in  some 
ways  industrial  R&D  has  become  more  efficient  for  the  companies,  and  important 
product  and  process  advances  have  been  made. 
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Nonetheless,  these  changes  in  industrial  research  laboratories  are  leading  to  a  reduction 
in  industrial  input  to  the  commonly  shared  base  of  new  scientific  and  technological 
information.  These  changes  appear  to  be  profound,  and,  once  fully  implemented,  will 
not  readily  be  changed  in  the  future.  This  has  implications  for  the  roles  of  universities 
and  national  laboratories  because  there  is  an  increasing  void  in  generic  scientific  and 
technological  research  having  time  horizons  for  commercial  application  of  a  decade  or 
so.  It  is  this  area  of  research  and  development  that  often  is  a  very  important  source  of 
innovation,  and  is  important  in  building  our  technical  infrastructure. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  important  aspects  of  the  decisions 
you  face:  technology  transfer,  and  energy  research. 

Universities  are  increasingly  effective  in  transferring  technology  to  the  private  sector. 
The  most  important  form  of  technology  transfer  occurs  through  the  movement  of  well- 
educated  people  with  skills  and  know-how.  Universities,  especially  at  the  graduate 
level,  educate  men  and  women  in  a  research-intensive  environment.  Most  graduates 
then  move  into  the  industrial  sector. 

Universities  also  have  become  much  more  active  in  patenting  inventions.  For  example, 
in  1992  they  were  awarded  nearly  1500  patents,  four  times  the  number  issued  annually 
before  the  passage  of  the  Bayh-Dole  Act,  which  vests  the  ownership  of  intellectual 
property  stemming  from  federally-sponsored  research  in  the  performing  university.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  private  sector  currently  invests  at  least  $5  billion  per  year  in 
developing  these  university  patents.  These  patents  are  conservatively  estimated  to 
result  in  about  $17  billion  per  year  in  product  sales,  and  to  produce  around  138,000  jobs. 
To  give  a  somewhat  parochial  example:  since  1980,  over  70  active  companies, 
employing  some  1,600  people,  have  started  up  on  the  basis  of  MIT  licensed 
technologies. 

More  recently,  the  DOE  national  laboratories  have  been  encouraged  to  increase  their 
technology  transfer  activities,  and  they  have  responded.  This  is  a  good  idea,  as  long  as 
the  activities  are  clear  and  natural  outgrowths  of  the  laboratories'  basic  security  and 
energy  missions. 

Energy  research,  in  my  view,  is  essential  to  the  future  of  the  nation.  The  country  has  a 
long-term  need  to  create  efficient  sources  of  environmentally-benign  energy.  The  needs 
for  such  new  sources  of  energy  are  still  more  important  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  and 
those  nations  that  develop  the  new  technologies  will  be  the  ones  to  produce  and  market 
them  when  they  grow  to  be  big  businesses.  The  trend  lines  for  world  population 
growth  and  increasing  energy  demand  as  nations  industrialize  and  progress  are 
relatively  clear.  Global  economic  development  will  require  at  least  a  doubling  of  world 
energy  output  by  2050.  If  this  is  done  with  primitive  technologies,  particularly  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels,  dangerous  environmental  degradation  will  result.  Although 
most  of  the  growth  of  demand  will  be  in  what  are  now  less-developed  nations,  the 
resulting  environmental  burdens  will  affect  us  all. 

Thus  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  must  maintain  a  varied  portfolio  of  strong,  long-range 
energy  and  environmental  research.  I  would  anticipate  that  both  national  laboratories 
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and  universities  will  be  required  to  take  part  in  an  effective  effort.  Private  energy 
companies  do  not  invest  much  in  long-range  energy  research.  The  trend  is  toward  less 
R&D,  and  that  which  is  conducted  is  increasingly  near-term  focused,  just  as  in  most 
other  industries. 

In  closing,  I  would  suggest  that: 

•  DOE  national  laboratories  play  an  important  role  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation's 
fundamental  and  energy  research.  This  role  will  continue  to  be  important. 

•  The  existence  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories  should  be  justified  by  their  mission, 
which  in  turn  should  primarily  be  limited  to  functions  that  are  clearly  related  to 
energy  and  that  require  large,  complex,  and  long-lived  facilities  and  organizations. 

•  When  thought  is  given  to  downsizing,  expanding,  or  changing  the  mission  of 
existing  laboratories,  merit-based  competition  should  be  introduced.  This  is  likely  to 
lead  to  establishment  of  modest-scale  laboratories  or  centers  in  universities  or  other 
performing  organizations. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  opinions  and  to  suggest  items  for  your 
consideration  as  you  study  this  important  topic.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  your 
questions. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Vest. 
Mr.  McCorkle? 

STATEMENT  OF  SHERMAN  MCCORKLE,  PRESffiENT, 
TECHNOLOGY  VENTURES,  INC. 

Mr.  McCORKLE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views  on  these  critical  bills. 

Technology  Ventures  Corporation  is  a  company  that  was  founded 
by  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  encourage,  during  your  consideration  of 
these  bills,  support  for  programs  which  facilitate  the  commer- 
cialization of  dual  use  technologies  originated  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  laboratory  structure. 

The  commercialization  of  these  technologies  advance  our  nation's 
ability  to  compete  in  the  technological  business  world  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

As  for  future  missions  of  the  DOE  laboratories,  I  believe  they 
should  expand  to  include  a  greater  contribution  to  the  private  sec- 
tor by  acting  as  a  resource  of  people,  facilities,  equipment  and  tech- 
nology that  can  be  used  to  further  national  technological  goals. 

I  should  note  that  technology  transfer  is  a  term  that  does  not 
adequately  describe  the  commercialization  of  laboratory  technology 
and  has  been  mistakenly  labeled  as  a  form  of  corporate  welfare 
which  transfers  technology  out  of  the  laboratories  at  government 
cost  for  a  profit  in  the  private  sector. 

This  misperception  assumes  that  technology  is  available  off-the- 
shelf  and  for  immediate  use.  This  is  not  true,  and  we  prefer  to  use 
the  term  "technology  commercialization."  Technologies  need  to  ma- 
ture and  develop,  or  more  precisely  be  developed  before  they  are 
commercially  viable.  This  development  may  be  considered  the  proc- 
ess of  commercialization. 

Contrary  to  the  view  of  corporate  welfare,  commercialization  re- 
lies heavily  on  substantial  investment  fi-om  the  private  sector. 

Technology  Ventures  was  formed  to  facilitate  the  commercializa- 
tion of  technology  developed  at  the  national  laboratories,  primarily 
Sandia.  To  date,  TVC  has  been  a  major  contribution  in  the  forma- 
tion of  seven  new  businesses  built  on  leading  edge  technologies  de- 
veloped at  Sandia  Laboratory. 

It  has  assisted  in  the  expansion  of  eight  businesses  and  in  ob- 
taining funding  officers  for  over  ten  companies. 

We  have  created  and  implemented  a  technology  commercieiliza- 
tion  model  that  can  be  replicated  throughout  the  Department's  na- 
tionwide network  of  laboratories,  and  it  has  proven  with  a  properly 
functioning  conduit,  core  competencies  and  technical  capabilities  of 
the  Department's  laboratories  can  make  a  dual  contribution,  sup- 
porting both  government  and  private  sector  needs  while,  at  the 
same  time,  lessening  the  involvement  and  oversight  of  government. 

I'd  like  to  mention  three  quick  examples. 

Quantum  Manufacturing  is  a  technology  which  uses  a  rapid-fire, 
high-power  pulsating  electrical  beam  to  harden  the  surfaces  of  met- 
als, ceramics,  plastics  and  other  materials.  This  is  a  core  com- 
petency with  many  applications,  including  tool  and  die  industry, 
aircraft,  automobile  engines,  medical  implants,  tools. 
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Prompted  by  such  potential,  TVC  has  worked  with  QMI  over  the 
past  year,  including  a  financial  contribution  to  the  project.  The  sci- 
entists were  aided  in  developing  a  commercialization  plan  that  cre- 
ated a  business. 

QMI  recently  reached  an  agreement  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  could  provide  up  to  $4,125  million  from  private  investors. 

Another  example  is  Silicon  MicroDevices.  It  recently  entered  into 
a  joint  agreement  with  a  major  U.S.  manufacturer  to  develop  and 
bring  to  market  a  micro-mechanical  drug  delivery  technology. 

Again,  this  technology  developed  at  Sandia  is  a  micro-mechanical 
drug  delivery  system  that  administers  a  broad  range  of  medications 
directly  into  the  bloodstream. 

This  project  is  radically  different  from  existing  transdermal  drug 
patches  currently  on  the  market. 

Technology  Ventures  has  provided  Silicon  MicroDevices  with 
management  assistance  in  the  form  of  business  formation  and  busi- 
ness plan  consultation. 

Lastly,  Boissiere  Engineering  and  Applied  Robotics  is  a  company 
that  we  have  helped  tlu-ough  the  first  phases  of  business  formation, 
including  the  development  of  business  plans,  extensive  classroom 
work  on  entrepreneurship,  and  the  negotiation  of  licenses. 

The  technology  focuses  on  telerobotics  excavation  systems  for 
waste  remediation  applications. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  TV  assisted  business  opportu- 
nities based  on  dual  use  technologies  coming  from  Department  of 
Energy  laboratories,  including  software  for  virtual  reality  operating 
systems,  advanced  chemical  processes  for  waste  disposal  at  Los  Al- 
amos, and  vertical  cavity  surface  emitting  lasers. 

All  these  have  formed  companies  in  the  past  year. 

We  will  continue  to  work  towards  a  Congressional  mandate  that 
guides  us,  and  we'll  continue  to  support  the  Department  of  Energy 
in  its  efforts  to  commercialize  technology  and  stimulate  economic 
development  by  augmenting  government  resources. 

In  closing,  we  hope  that  in  your  consideration  that  the  benefits 
to  the  private  sector  through  technology  commercialization  are  not 
lost. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McCorkle  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  fhe  Committee: 

I  iun  Sherman  McCorkle,  president  ot  Technology  Ventures 
Corporation,  a  company  foimded  by  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  several  critical 
bills  regarding  the  missions,  governance,  and  role  of  the  Department 
of  F.nergy's  (DOE)  national  laboratories  in  the  context  of  the  overall 
federal  scientific  establishment.  My  comments  wiU  generally  address 
the  DOE's  Sandia  National  Laboratories,  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory  and  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory. 

Although  I  believe  that  my  opinions  are  shared  by  many  who  feel  as  T 
do  about  the  critical  issues  regarding  the  laboratories'  future,  the 
views  I  represeiil  in  Qiis  testimony  are  my  own.  In  this  regard,  I 
speak  from  long  involvement  witii  the  federal  government.  As 
former  chairman  of  the  Greater  Albuquerque  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and  an  active  participant  in  a  wide 
range  of  economic  development  initiatives  in  the  State,  I  understand 
and  appreciate  the  key  role  that  the  DOE's  national  laboratories  play 
in  the  regional  economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Kirtland  Task  Force  steering  committee,  a  group 
that  led  the  successful  effort  to  keep  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  open 
during  the  1995  Base  Realigiunent  and  Closure  process,  I  gained  new 
insight  into,  and  appreciation  for,  the  difficult  balancing  act  that 
government  today  performs  in  fulfilling  its  various  missions  within 
new  budget  restraints.  Now,  as  president  of  an  organization 
committed  to  commardalize  technologies  developed  in  our  national 
laboratories  and  other  government-supported  facilities,  I  am  aware  of 
the  enormous  changes  taking  place  in  our  goveixxaieiit . 

The  bills  under  consideration,  HJt  %7,  HJ^.  1510,  H.R.  1993,  and  H.R. 
2142  arc  wide-ranging.  They  vary  in  exUeu\e  Iroui  redefining  the 
missions  of  the  laboratories  to  abolishing  the  Department  of  Energy 
as  we  know  it  today.  In  general,  they  seek  action  which  wUl 
streamline,  realign,  piivalize,  and  improve  the  efficiency  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  DOE  and  its  laboratories. 
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While  I,  as  a  ritizen  and  a  busmessman,  certainly  cannot  fault  an 
objective  to  improve  efficienq^  and  reduce  costs,  I  am  concerned  that 
these  bills  be  written  and  implemented  in  a  manner  that  recognizes 
thp  renowned  technical  and  scientific  leadership  the  DOE  laboratories 
have  provided  for  this  nation  and  their  unique  role  as  stewards  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile.  My  purpose  today  is  to  encourage 
support  of  programs  which  fadlitale  Uie  couiinercialization  of  dual- 
use  technologies  originated  in  the  Departm.ent  of  Energy  laboratory 
structure.  The  commercialization  of  tiiese  technologies  advance  our 
Nation's  ability  to  compete  in  the  technology  business  world  of  today 
and  tomorrow.  These  dual-use  technologies  represent  the  seed  of  an 
entrepreneiur's  drive  to  create  a  technology  business  which  10  years 
from  now  might  employ  thousands  of  American  workers. 

I  do  support  efforts  that  wotdd  allow  tlie  various  laboratories  to 
function  more  efficiently  and  more  cost-etfectively.  For  example, 
ff,R.  2142  the  "Depcirtment  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act", 
proposes  that  DOE  Laboratories  be  realigned  according  to  clear-cut 
missions,  determined  by  their  unique  core  competencies  that  have 
been  developed  over  the  years.  I  support  this  bill  because  I  support 
greater  efficiencies  in  aU  matters  of  Federal  government. 

There  may  also  be  merit  to  some  of  the  criticisms  contained  in  tlie  bill. 
For  example,  we  at  Technology  Ventures  Corporation  have 
encountered  frustrations  trying  to  negotiate  licenses  for  technologies 
in  a  timely  ftishion. 

Core  competencies  have  been  developed  during  decades  of  research, 
both  basic  and  applied.  Decau^e  of  this,  the  United  States  has  played 
a  major  role  in  helping  deter  the  repetition  of  global  conflicts.  It  has 
also  enjoyed  a  period  of  relative  peace,  during  which  it  has  become  a 
world  leader  iii  science  and  technology.  In  the  future,  the  laboratories 
will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  deterrence  of  war  and  wiU  certainly 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  tedmological  leadership  of  the  nation. 

With  regard  to  H.R.  199.'^.  the  "Department  of  Energy  Abolishment 
Act",  I  believe  that  these  committees  need  to  consider  the  birthright  of 
EKDE's  weapons  laboratories.  These  organizations  were  established 
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under  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  the  civilian  keepers,  the 
stewards,  of  our  nuclear  stockpile. 

I  urge  caution  in  the  closure  of  DOE  facilities.  They  comprise  the  key 
element  of  oui  nation's  scientific  communily,  fuithering  basic 
research  and  playing  a  critical  role  in  national  security. 

The  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratories  Efficiency  Improvement 
Act,"  H.R.  1510  aims  to  prohibit  the  Department  from  acting  as  the 
agency  of  implementation  for  certain  regulations  at  non  defense 
Laboratories.  Wliere  tliis  prohibition  would  result  m  miproved 
efficiency  without  detriment  to  the  mission  or  core  competencies  of 
the  laboratories,  it  seems  a  reasonable  goal. 

H.R.  87,  called  the  "Dep^srtment  of  Energy  Laboratory  Facilities  Act  of 
1995",  would  form  a  commission  that  will  seek,  hear  and  determine 
recommendations  on  the  closure,  reconfiguration,  and  privatization 
of  the  Department's  National  Laboratories. 

Regarding  "privatization,"  we  can  see  that  some  lessening  of  the 
burden  of  government  is  already  being  accomplished  as  the  private 
sector  takes  on  responsibilities  for  industrial  and  economic 
development  based  on  technologies  developed  at  the  laboratories.  I 
must  emphasize  that  such  commercialization  doesn'l  replace  the 
government-funded  research  in  the  laboratories.  Rather,  it  enhances 
tiie  value  of  the  research  by  creating  a  "dual  benefit."  Govemment- 
sponGorcd  research  w^ill  continue  to  support  tlie  nations  defense 
needs,  and  we  can  rely  on  private  sector  demand  to  pull  the 
technology  into  the  broader  economy  at  the  expense  of  private 
investment.  Thus,  privaliiation  of  some  functions  may  naturally 
occur  under  the  heading  of  technology  commercialization. 

As  we  learned  duiiiig  tiie  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  process,  any 
cost-cutting  effort  needs  to  be  closely  eva  mined  to  determine  that  it 
achieves  the  results  intended,  that  it  will  indeed  result  in  greater 
efficiency  at  a  lower  cost.  Considerable  investment  —  in  taxpayer 
oUars  —  has  gone  into  the  laboratories.  Simply  reducing  funding  will 
not  yield  greater  efficiencies.  Rather,  our  efforts  should  be  aimed  at 
uidximizing  the  return  on  that  investment.  1  his  wiU  lead  to  greater 
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efficiencies  and  greater  economies,  while  preserving  the  contribution 
of  the  national  laboratories. 

As  for  the  future  missions  of  the  DOE  laboratories,  I  believe  they 
should  continue  to  develop  core  competencies  and  technical 
capabilities  that  strategicaUy  position  them  to  contribute  to  thp 
scientific  and  technological  well  being  of  the  nation.  This  should 
include  a  continuation  of  thek  current  role  in  national  secuiity,  and 
should  expand  to  include  a  greater  contribution  to  the  private  sector 
by  acting  as  a  resource  of  people,  facilities,  equipment  and 
technology  Qial  can  be  used  to  further  national  technolog)'  goals. 

Another  mission  is  evolving,  though  it  may  not  be  a  primary 
rei>poni»ibility  of  the  laboratories.  It  is  the  commercialization  of  the 
technologies  that  support  the  laboratories'  piknary  missions. 
Whether  this  mission  is  undertaken  by  the  private  sector  or 
government  agencies,  or  a  combination  of  both,  I  believe  we  must 
makp  it  a  top  priorit}'  for  the  nation.  The  same  technologies  that 
benefit  our  national  defense  can  and  do  find  broad  applications  that 
will  enhance  our  national  economy,  in  terms  of  job  growth  and 
economic  conrpetitiveness. 

1  here  is  also  a  growing  awareness  that  aU  facets  of  government  need 
to  ensure  the  maximtim  return  on  the  taxpayers'  investment.  This  is 
true  also  for  the  DOE  laboratories,  which  already  provide  a  strong 
return  on  the  taxpayers'  "investment"  by  contributing  to  national 
defense  and  our  nation's  economy.  However,  other  ways  are 
emerging  that  can  add  value  to  the  activity  at  the  laboratories. 
Technology  commercialization  is  one  mechanism  by  which  the  return 
on  investment  in  the  laboratories  can  be  maximized.  We  can  use  non- 
government mechaiusms  to  commercialize  technology  developed  in 
&ie  laboratories  to  create  jobs  and  wealth  in  the  private  sector. 

I  should  note  that  'technology  transfer"  is  a  term  that  does  not 
adequately  describe  the  commercialization  of  laboratory 
teduiologies,  and  has  been  mistakenly  labeled  as  a  form  of  "corporate 
welfare"  which  transfers  technology  out  of  the  laboratories  at 
government  cost  for  the  profit  of  tfie  private  sector.  This 
iiiisperception  assumes  that  the  technology  is  available  off-the-shelf 
for  immediate  use  by  the  public  sector.  This  is  not  true,  and  w^c  prefer 
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to  use  the  term  "technology  commercialization."  Technologies  need 
to  mature  and  develop,  or  more  precisely,  be  developed  btrfore  tfiey 
are  commercially  viable.  This  development  may  be  considered  the 
process  of  commercialization.  Technology  transfer  is  only  a  restUt  of 
the  process.  Contrary  to  the  view  of  "corporate  welfere," 
commercialization  relies  heavily  on  substantial  investment  from  the 
private  sector. 

For  example,  to  support  the  commercialization  of  laboratory-based 
technology,  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation  has  committed 
approximately  $10  million  to  fund  nonprofit  Technology  Ventures 
Corporation  and  the  construction  of  its  building.  This  effort  by  the 
private  sector  has  emerged  as  an  effective  non-government 
ledmolugy  interface  between  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
supporting  the  commercialization  of  technologies  developed  with 
public  funds. 


Technology  Ventures  Corporation 

Technology  Ventures  Corporation  (TVC)  is  a  nonprofit  company 
foimded  in  1993  by  Martin  Marietta  Corporation  as  part  of  its 
contract  to  manage  and  operate  Sandia  National  Laboratories.  Since 
the  merger  of  Martin  Marietta  and  the  Lockheed  Corf>oration, 
Technology  Ventures  Corporation  continues  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation  with  headquarters  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  in  the  Lockheed  Martin  Teduiology  Center. 


Mission 

The  mission  of  TVC  is  to  fadlitate  the  cormnercialization  of 
technology  developed  by  the  national  laboratories,  primarily  Sandia 
and  Los  Alamos,  and  the  research  universities  in  the  region.  TVC 
assists  in  the  creation,  expansion,  retention,  and  relocation  of 
technology  based  businesses.  A  primary  focus  of  1 VC  is  attracting 
risk  investment  money.  TVC  assists  technolog}'  based  companies  by 
facilitating  technology  commercialization  and  coordinating 
management  and  business  assistance. 
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Teduiulogy  Ventures'  mission  supports  a  Congressional  mandate,  15 
US  Code  3701  (a)(1),  which  states  that ". . .  it  is  the  continuing 
responsibilit}^  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ensure  the  full  use  of  the 
results  of  the  Nation's  federal  investment  in  research  and 
development.  To  this  end  the  federal  govemnienl  sliall  strive  where 
appropriate  to  transfer  federally  owned  or  originated  technology  to 
state  and  local  governments  and  to  the  private  sector." 

Specific  to  the  DOE,  the  1989  Defense  Authorization  Act  amended  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  establish  technology  transfer  as  a  formal 
mission  of  the  DOE.  Tlie  1989  National  Competitiveness  1  echnology 
Transfer  Act  requires  the  DOE  to  establish  technology  transfer  as  a 
mission  at  each  of  its  contractor-operated  laboratories. 

Technology  Ventures  is  an  unique  entity  in  the  nation  and  in  two 
years  has  proven  the  feasibility  of  commercializing  technologies 
developed  at  the  DOE's  national  laboratories.  I  believe  that,  because 
of  its  proven  succes<w».s,  TVC  could  beconxe  a  model  for  developing 
commercialisation  efforts  at  other  national  laboratories. 

The  success  of  TVC  underscores  the  opportunity  to  ensure  the 
maximum  return  on  the  taxpayers'  investment  at  Sandia  NatiormI 
Laboratories  and  other  researdh  facilities,  to  create  partnerships  with 
private  industry  and  other  public  agencies,  Jtnd  to  conUibult  tu  the . 
nation's  scientific  and  technological  leadership  in  the  world  market. 
It  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  DOE  laboratories' 
contribution  to  the  scientific  and  technical  base  of  the  nation. 


TVC  assists  entrepreneurs  in  the  formation  of  new  businesses  or 
expanding  existing  businesses,  and  in  licensing  their  technologies. 
TVC  support  ranges  from  assisting  in  the  development  of  business 
and  strategic  plans  to  identifying  potential  funding  sources,  as  well 
as  assisting  in  Llie  development  of  legal,  accounting  and  banking 
relationships  necessary  to  biisine.«?.s. 
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In  short.  Technology  Ventures  helps  people  with  little  to  no  business 
experience  create  a  successful  business  arouiid  Q  le  technology  they 
have  developed. 


Accomplishraents 

To  date,  TVC  has  been  a  major  contributor  in  the  formation  of  seven 
new  businesses  built  on  leading-edge  technologies  developed  at 
Sandia  National  Laboratories.  It  has  assisted  in  the  expansion  of 
eight  businessey  and  in  obtaining  funding  offers  for  10  companies.  In 
addition,  licensing  agreements  have  been  signed  or  are  being 
negotiated  for  nine  companies. 

Agreements  totaling  approximately  $8  mUlion  have  been  reached 
between  private,  sector  investors  and  TVC  assisted  companies.  More 
than  300  direct  and  indirect  jobs  have  been  created  in  the  process. 
We  believe  this  is  an  impressive  record  for  a  compaity  in  business  for 
less  than  two  years,  with  operational  funding  of  only  $1  million  a 
year,  but  there  is  more  than  numbers  to  Technology  Ventures' 
success.  Technology  Ventures  has  established  itself  as  a  recogiiLsed 
force  in  economic  development.  It  has  gained  the  trust  and  respect  of 
the  investment  commtmit)',  and  has  earned  the  cooperation  of 
governmental  bodies. 

Of  primary  importance,  T\'C  has  provided  a  viable,  successful 
channel  for  the  comIIlerci^lli2.cltion  of  technologies  developed  at  the 
laboratories,  providing  the  public  with  a  positive  return  on  its 
investment  in  the  laboratories. 


The  TVC  Model 

TVC  has  created  arid  implemented  a  technology  commercialization 
model  that  can  be  replicated  throughout  the  Department's 
nationwide  network  of  laboratories.  It  has  proven  that,  with  a 
properly  functioning  conduit  such  as  Technology  Ventures 
Corporation,  the  core  competencies  and  technical  capabilities  of  the 
Department's  laboratories  can  make  a  dual  contribution,  supporting 
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both  government  and  private-sector  needs,  while  at  the  same  time 
lessening  the  involvement  and  oversight  of  goverrmienl. 


Invpstor  Outreach 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  TVC  during  its  start-up  period 
was  to  obtain  qualified  sources  of  fmaiiciiig  for  emerging  companies 
who  have  no  track  record  to  lure  investors.  Investors  historically 
have  been  very  reluctant  to  deal  with  the  laboratories,  because  of  the 
controls  imposed  by  tlie  govenunent.  TVC  is  not  a  funding 
institution,  and  has  been  empowered,  to  date,  by  Lockheed  Martin  to 
grant  only  a  total  of  $50,000  in  seed-money  grants  to  five  promising 
compaaiies. 

Therefore,  TVC  's  challenge  has  been  to  establish  itself  as  a  critical 
link  between  technology  and  investment.  T\'C  has  developed  an 
extensive  network  of  potential  financing  sources  in  locals  regional 
and  national  investment  communities. 

TVC  created  the  Mew  Mexico  Equity  Capital  Symposium  as  one 
means  of  forging  a  link  between  the  investment  community  and  the 
emerging  businesses  of  the  labs.  For  a  symposium,  selected 
companies  are  groomed  for  presentation  to  an  elite  body  of  investors, 
including  equity  investors,  venture  capitalists  and  other  financing 
sources.  The  two-day  symposiums  have  been  held  twice,  each  time 
drawing  scores  of  executives  from  some  of  die  lai  gest  capital  funds  in 
the  investment  community.  The  symposiums  have  been  a  critical 
element  in  establishing  credibility  witi\  investors  and  in  securing 
funding  offers  for  TVC's  conipanies. 


Company  Selection 

With  a  small  staff  and  limited  financial  resources,  TVC  has 
recognized  tliaL  it  uiust  direct  its  efforts  to  assisting  those  with  the 
greatest  potential  for  success.  Con5«>quently,  it  looks  for  technologies 
that  may  best  be  described  as  core  tecimologies,  those  that  can  be 
xised  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  industries  and  applications.  This 
approach  increases  the  potential  iinpact  on  the  economy.  It  also 
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maximizes  the  opportunities  for  investors,  creating  a  greater 
likelihood  that  funding  will  be  found  quickly.  Consequwitly,  TVC 
can  increase  the  resources  it  allocates  to  each  project. 

This  approach  has  yielded  several  noteworthy  success  stories 
including  Quantum  Manufacturing  Inc.,  Silicon  MicroDevires  Inc. 
and  Boissiere  Engineering  and  Applied  Robotics  Inc. 


Quantum  Manufacturing  Inc. 

QMI  recently  reached  agreement  on  the  terms  and  conditions  which 
can  provide  up  to  $4,125  million  from  private  investors.  The  funding 
orfei  Luluunates  five  months  of  work  by  IVC  staff  with  the  two  SNL 
scientists  who  developed  the  technology. 

Tlie  technology  uses  a  rapid-fire,  high-power  pulsing  electrical  beam 
to  harden  the  surfaces  of  metals,  ceramics,  plastics  and  other 
materials.  It  enhances  corrosion  resistance  and  increases  the  Ufetime 
of  surfaces  in  hostile  environments. 

This  is  a  core  technology  with  many  applicatioi\s  including  the  tool- 
and-die  industry,  aircrait  manufacturing,  automobile  engines, 
medical  implants  and  tools,  and  it  can  even  be  used  on  xtuor  blades 
and  cookware.  It  can  be  applied  to  high-value  items,  such  as 
hardening  an  artificial  joint  used  in  hip  replacements.  Currently, 
such  a  joint  may  last  10  yeais  before  replacement.  With  this 
technology,  it  could  last  up  to  30  years.  It  may  have  use.<;  in  the 
purification  and  pasteurization  of  food  and  it's  environmentally 
friendly,  because  the  process  is  diemical-free  and  creates  no  waste 
stream. 

Prompted  by  such  poleiilial,  TVC  provided  QMI  free  office  space  and 
related  services,  and  also  contributed  $10,000  in  seed  funding  to  the 
project.  The  scientists  were  aided  in  developing  a  commercialization 
plan  that  aeated  a  business  out  of  the  technology.  In  addition,  TVC 
helped  them  identify  markets,  map  oitt  a  strategy  that  would  attract 
investors  and  then  introduced  than  to  the  investors  themselves. 

TVC's  staff  introduced  the  scientists  to  a  dozen  qualified  investors, 
many  of  whom  had  attended  the  Technology  Ventures'  Equity 
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Capilal  Symposium  in  May  of  this  year.  The  introductions  resulted 
in  four  written  off4*rs  from  interested  investors. 


■Silicon  MirroDevices  Inc. 

Silicon  MicroUe^dces  Inc.  recently  entered  a  joint  venture  agreement 
with  a  major  U.S.  manufocttirer  to  develop  aiid  bring  to  market  a 
micro-mechanical  drug  delivery  technology. 

The  technology,  developed  aL  Sdiidia  National  Laboratories,  is  a 
micro-mechanical  drug  delivery  system  that  administers  a  broad 
range  oi  medications  directly  into  the  bloodstream  by  overcoming  the 
present  barrier  to  neaily  all  such  drug  delivery,  the  human  skin.  The 
device  delivers  a  drug  directly  and  consistently  into  the  vascular 
system  without  the  drawbacks  of  current  oral  medication  or  syringe 
deliveiy  systems.  This  product  is  radically  different  from  existing 
transdermal  drug  patches  ciu-rently  on  the  market  or  under 
development,  which  use  chemical  or  electrical  methods  to  deliver 
only  a  small  number  of  unique  drugs  through  the  outer  layers  of  the 
skin. 

Technology  Ventures  has  provided  Silicon  MicroDevices  with 
management  assistance  in  the  form  of  advice  on  company  formation/ 
business  plan  consultation  and  preparation  for  the  first  Equit>' 
Capital  Symposium  in  October  1994. 

Technology  Ventures  also  provided  a  $10,000  seed-money  grant  in 
the  Spring  of  1995  to  Silicon  MicroDevices  Inc. 


Boissiere  Engineering  and  Applied  Robotics  Inc. 

Technology  Ventures  has  assisted  Boissiere  Engineering  and  Applied 
Robotics  (BEAR)  through  the  first  phases  of  business  formation, 
including  the  developmeiil  uf  biisiness  plans,  classroom  work  on 
entrepreneurship  and  the  negotiation  of  a  licertsp  with  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  for  the  technology  on  which  the  company  is 
based,  and  also  llie  negotiation  of  a  technical  assistarKe  agreement 
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with  die  laboratories.  The  company  is  currently  in  the  marketing 
phase. 

Tlie  technology  foaises  on  teierobotics  excavation  systems  for  waste 
remediation  applications.  The  technology  was  developed  at  SNL's 
Intelligent  Systems  and  Robotics  Center,  and  incorporates  real-time 
graphic  displays,  graphic  operator  interfaces,  computer  control  of 
onboard  systems,  model-based  motion  planixing  and  sensor- 
controUed  dynamic  path  controls. 

Technology  Ventures  also  contributed  $10,000  in  .seed  money  to 
BEAR. 


Additional  exam.ples  of  Technology  Venttires-supported  business 
opportunities,  based  upon  dual-use  technologies  coming  from 
E)epai  Uiieiit  of  Energy  laboratories,  mclude:  1)  software,  that  creates  a 
virtual  reality  operating  system;  2)  advanced  chemical  processes  for 
waste  disposal;  and  3)  vertical  cavity  surface  emitting  lasers. 


Future  Strategies 

Although  Technology  Ventures  Corporation  has  adiieved  much  in 
less  than  two  years,  we  recognize  that  the  future  holds  fresh 
challenges.  As  industry  demands  more  and  better  technology,  the 
importance  of  technolog)'  commerdalizalioa  will  grow,  increasing 
the  need  for  the  services  Technology  Ventures  provides.  We  must 
remain  cost-effective  and  efficient,  and  we  must  continually  provide 
an  enhanced  return  on  the  taxpayers'  investment  in  the  technology 
dev-^eloped  at  Sandia  National  Laboratories  and  other  research 
facilities. 

Therefore,  Technology  Ventures  is  already  refining  its  project 
selection  method  to  focus  primarily  on  technologies  and  technologists 
that  hold  the  most  promise  for  commercialization  and  investment. 
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Technology  Ventures  will  be  able  to  increase  the  resources  allocated 
to  each  project 

Funding  emerging  companies  will  continue  to  be  a  major  challenge, 
and  Technology  Ventures  will  maintain  and  expand  its  risk  capital 
resources.  Equity  Capital  Symposiums  will  continue  and  every  effort 
will  he  made  to  raise  awareness  that  profitable  technologies  arc 
emerging  from  DOE's  laboratories  and  other  facilities. 

We  believe  that  a  major  advantage  can  be  gained  by  coordination 
with  other  T  ockheed  Martin  organizations  similarly  dedicated  lo  tlie 
commercialization  of  technology.  This  would  give  Technology 
Ventures'  risk  capital  network  exposure  to  technologies  developed  at 
other  laboratories  and  federal  installations,  thus  broadening  the 
range  and  scope  of  opportunities  for  the  investment  community. 

To  conclude.  Technology  Ventures'  impacl  can  be  expected  to 
increase  as  it  continues  to  build  upon  its  past  efforts.  We  will 
continue  to  work  towards  the  Congressional  mandate  that  guides  us. 
We  will  continue  to  support  the  Department  of  Energy  in  its  efforts  to 
commercialize  technology  and  stimulate  econorrdc  development  by 
augmenting  government  resources.  This,  we  believe,  will  lessen  the 
burden  of  goveriuneat,  and  will  help  to  maximize  the  return  on  the 
investment  we  have  made  in  our  national  laboratories. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Sherman  McCorkle 

President 

Technology  Ventures  Corporation 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCorkle. 

Dr.  Smith,  before  recognizing  you,  I  have  to  say  that  I'm  going 
to  have  to  recess  the  hearing  now  so  that  I  can  cast  a  vote,  but  I'm 
going  to  ask  all  of  the  witnesses  to  kind  of  stay  close  to  the  table 
because  Chairman  Rohrabacher  should  be  back  any  minute  and 
will  reconvene  the  hearing  as  soon  as  he  gets  back. 

Mr.  Galvin,  I  understand  that  you  have  to  leave  at  1:45.  That's 
what  I  was  informed.  If  that's  necessary  of  course  you're  excused, 
and  we  appreciate  your  being  here. 

Well,  good.  I  have  some  questions,  and  I'm  glad  you'll  be  able  to 
stay  a  little  longer. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  indulging  our  schedule  here,  but  I 
think  you  all  understand  the  need  to  be  sometimes  in  two  places 
at  once  yourselves.  We  have  that  problem  too. 

We'll  be  in  recess  for  just  a  few  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  want  to  get  as  much  done  before  Steve  gets 
back,  because  now  I've  got  the  power. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  No,  excuse  me. 

Dr.  Smith,  what  we  'd  like  to  do  is  proceed  with  your  testimony 
and  Steve  will  be,  or  Congressman  Schiff  will  be  returning  momen- 
tarily, so  you  can  proceed  with  your  testimony. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BRUCE  L.R.  SMITH,  SENIOR  STAFF, 
BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION 

Dr.  Smith.  It's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here,  honor  to  be 
here  with  such  distinguished  colleagues  and  fellow  witnesses.  I 
wanted  to  establish  my  credentials  as  a  very  obedient  witness  by 
saying  that  I  went  over  to  the  exhibit,  as  Chairman  Schiff  directed, 
as  there's  the  proof  right  there. 

So  it's  a  very  nice  exhibit.  I  endorse  it. 

I  think  we  should  start  out  with  the  proposition  that  we  don't 
really  need  to  say  here,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  get  up  front 
here  that  we're  not  talking  here  about  what  is  good  for  the  labs, 
we're  talking  about  what  is  good  for  the  country.  And  we're  not  try- 
ing to  invent  ways  to  keep  the  labs  going  if  there  isn't  the  need, 
the  national  need  that  they  serve. 

So  making  that  obvious  point,  but  maybe  it's  important  to  put 
that  on  the  record,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  number  of  im- 
portant issues  that  come  out  among  which  I  think  are  the  follow- 
ing. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  labs  in  terms  of  the  nation's  R&D  base, 
first. 

Second  is,  what  is  the  role  of  the  lab  in  terms  of  economic  devel- 
opment— broadly  technology  transfer — commercialization. 

And  thirdly,  what  is  their  role  in  the  national  security  picture. 
I'd  like  to  touch  very  glancingly  on  the  first  two  points,  a  little  bit 
more  heavily  on  the  third  point,  and  then  wind  up,  if  I  may,  with 
some  very  brief  comments  on  the  four  bills  which  are  under  consid- 
eration here  this  morning. 
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First,  then,  to  shift  the  role  of  labs  in  the  nation's  research  sys- 
tem, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  labs  have  played  an  important  role 
over  many  years. 

It's  also  quite  clear  that  what  is  on  the  agenda  today  is  what 
should  be  their  role  in  the  future. 

And  what  are  the  national  needs  that  they  now  serve  and  what 
is  the  nature  and  the  need  of  the  R&D  base  for  the  country. 

I  think  here  we  have  to  again  come  back  to  essentials  which 
you've  touched  on  in  your  own  remarks  this  morning,  that  there  is 
overcapacity  in  our  system. 

Much,  if  not  most,  of  that  overcapacity  is  in  the  national  labs, 
rather  than  in  other  parts  of  the  system. 

So  I  think  we  are  facing  some  inevitable  downsizing.  This  may 
seem  a  little  churlish  to  our  poor  colleagues  from  the  labs  have 
been  cutting  their  overheads  and  privatizing  their  this  or  that  func- 
tion, and  they're  facing  a  difficult  situation. 

But  I  think  what  we  should  do  is  encourage  them  in  making  the 
tough  choices  that  they  have  because  the  country  will  be  better  off 
if  we  make  those  difficult  decisions  and  not  just  grind  everything 
down  a  little  bit. 

So  I  think  this  creates  an  opportunity  where  there  may  be  new 
possibilities  in  cooperation  with  the  university  sector,  for  example. 

One  thinks  here  of  the  accelerator  mode  of  producing  tritium,  if 
we  do  go  down  that  route  as  a  nation,  that  will  be  an  occasion 
where  there's  some  collaborative  possibilities  with  the  universities 
producing  neutron  sources  for  basic  research  and  basic  studies  and 
advanced  materials  or  bimolecular  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  simply  have  to  defer  big  projects, 
downsize,  weigh  big  projects  against  small-scale  projects,  and  the 
whole  system  will  have  to  adjust  to  this.  If  there's  going  to  be  fewer 
opportunities  for  advanced  training  of  PhDs,  post-docs,  the  univer- 
sities will  have  to  adapt  to  this. 

So  I  think  we're  not  sajdng  that  there  isn't  a  role  for  the  labs  in 
a  strong  national  R&D  base,  but  I  think  this  is  a  base  that  has  be- 
come very  expensive.  It's  expensive  to  maintain  at  its  current  lev- 
els, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  try  to  maintain  it  even  more  at  even 
increasing  levels. 

So  let  me  move  on  very  quickly  to  the  question  of  the  labs  in  eco- 
nomic development,  and  there  are  witnesses  here  who  are  more 
knowledgeable  than  I  am  to  speak  to  this  issue,  so  I  will  not  say 
too  much. 

However,  I  will  not  refrain  from  saying  something. 

And  that  is  that  I  generally  endorse  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Galvin  Report,  and  I  won't  read  the  quote  that  is  in  my  written  tes- 
timony, but  it  appears  on  page  five  of  the  Galvin  Report,  which  ex- 
presses, I  think  it's  fair  to  say,  skepticism  about  whether  there  is 
a  cornucopia  of  technology  that  is  readily  commercializable  and  the 
whole  approach  of  a  high-technology  approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  Galvin  Report  states  that  there  is  not,  in  their  view,  in  the 
view  of  this  distinguished  group  of  citizens,  a  vast  kind  of  store- 
house of  technology  which  is  ready  to  be  commercialized,  nor  is  the 
experience  with  CRADA's. 
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I  think  it's  too  early  to  judge  us  very  definitively  and  authori- 
tatively but  we  have  spent  something  close  to  $750  million,  $800 
million  on  various  CRADAs  and  the  results  to  date,  have  been,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say,  modest. 

The  last  time  I  m.ade  a  statement  like  this,  someone  jumped  up 
and  said,  no,  you  must  wait.  How  can  you  interrupt  this  great  ex- 
periment in  midstream? 

Well,  I  think  I'm  probably  persuaded  that  we  shouldn't  pull  the 
plug  on  some  of  these  important  efforts  at  this  time.  Let's  give 
them  some  more  time  to  bear  fruit. 

But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  is  not  a  new  mission  here  of 
job  creation,  economic  development  in  the  form  of  these  CRADAs, 
partnerships,  what  not.  It  just  isn't  there,  and  I  think  we  are  kid- 
ding ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  it  is. 

Now  let  me  move  on  to  the  point  of  the  role  of  the  labs  in  na- 
tional security. 

Is  my  time  running  out? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Dr.  Smith,  your  time  has  just  about  run  out. 
But  why  don't  you,  if  you  could  summarize  that,  that  would  be  very 
helpful. 

Dr.  Smith.  Let  me  say  very  quickly  that  I  think  we  need  a  nu- 
clear deterrent,  we  need  a  science-space  stockpile  stewardship  con- 
cept, but  much  as  we've  gone  way  too  far  under  this  rubric  to  jus- 
tify things  which  are  just  not  justifiable. 

Things  like  the  nuclear  ignition  facility  is  just,  there's  no  conceiv- 
able rationale  for  that  on  science  grounds,  on  energy  grounds  or  on 
national  security  grounds. 

We  don't  need  many  of  the  elaborate  things  that  are  proposed 
under  it  because  we  want  to  move  this  year  to  have  a  nuclear  com- 
plete comprehensive  test  ban.  And  the  more  we  push  elaborate 
schemes  to  keep  the  labs  going,  the  harder  this  will  be  to  negotiate. 

I  think  also  that  we  should  move  toward  a  greater-user  concept. 
The  weapons  labs  should  be  directly  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  their  customer. 

There  should  be  a  transfer,  whatever  the  status  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  military  themselves  should  decide  how  much 
and  how  big  the  weapons  picture  should  be. 

I'll  forebesir  from  my  comments  on  the  particular  bills,  but  I  did 
want  to  get  in  the  proposition  that  I  think  we're  somewhat  going 
down  the  wrong  tree,  and  that's  just  caught  a  mixed  metaphor 
there,  barking  up  the  wrong  something,  by  relying  on  the  Bloch 
concept.  I  don't  see  that  this  is  relevant. 

But  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  and  I'm 
sorry  for  going  over  my  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Smith  follows:] 


/ 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chainnen  and  ladies  and  gentlemen.   It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  appear 
today  and  discuss  the  challenging  questions  you  have  set  befoie  us.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
included  with  such  distinguished  fellow  witnesses.  Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  on  the  SubcommitiBes  on  Basic  Research  and  Energy  ars  to  be  congratulated  for 
taciding  die  tough  issues  concerning  the  future  of  the  national  laboratories.  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  provide  some  enlightening  testimony  to  assist  in  your  deliberations. 

Among  the  critical  issues  that  are  before  us  today  in  my  mind  three  broad  concerns  stand 
our.  the  role  of  the  national  labs  in  the  nation's  overall  R&D  effort,  their  role  in  economic 
develtjpment  and  technology  transfer,  and  their  contribution  to  national  security  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  era.  I  will  touch  glancingly  on  the  first  two  broad  concerns,  but  focus  my  atfisntion 
here  this  morning  to  the  third  issue.   I  will  comment  on  the  four  bills  as  they  relate  to  the 
broad  policy  issues  rather  than  attempting  a  detailed  review  of  the  merits  of  each  bill.  It  goes 
witliout  saying  tiiat  the  standard  of  judgment  we  should  apply  in  addressing  these  issues  is  not 
what  is  good  for  the  labs,  but  what  is  good  for  the  country.   The  labs  have  made  outstanding 
contritnintjns  to  tiic  nation's  welfare  and  security  in  the  past,  but  past  contributions  arc  not  the 
issue  today.  Our  task  is  to  address  whether,  and  how,  and  in  what  ways  the  labs  can  best 
serve  cuTxent  national  needs. 

The  Labs  and  the  Nation's  Research  Base 

On  the  first  issue,  the  role  of  the  labs  in  the  nation's  overall  science  and  technology 
effort,  we  must  note  that  the  labs  have  played  an  important  role.   Some  of  them  have 
provided  the  facilities  which,   through  the  "user  group"  mode,  have  enabled  university 
scientists  and  other  scientists  to  carry  out  important  areas  of  basic  research.   The  labs  have 
also  been  repositories  of  talent  in  applied  fields  of  research,  such  as  energy  use  and 
environmental  qaalrry,  and  they  have  been  the  employer  of  large  numbers  of  scioitists  and 
engineers  trained  in  the  universities.   A  relatively  stable  division  of  labor  for  a  long  time 
prevailed  among  the  universities,  national  labs  and  industrial  research  facilities,  This 
lekrionship  has  been  considerably  shaken  up  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  with  potential  new 
areas  of  cooperation  as  well  as  conflict  among  the  traditional  research  performers.  All  have 
faced  a  more  somber  fiscal  ontlook  as  the  nation  seeks  to  redefine  its  needs  and  reduce  public 
expenditures. 

Several  of  the  bills,  RR.  1510  and  H.R.  2142,  seem  to  slight  the  civil  science  role  of  the 
labs  by  tingling  them  oat  for  personnel  cuts.  Employment  at  non-defense  national  labs  would 
be  reduced  by  as  much  as  one-third  over  a  ten  year  period,  a  step  which  would  have  serious 
effects  on  the  supporting  resources  for  the  university  scientists  who  use  those  facilities.  HJL 
1993  also  proposes  ericnsivc  program  cuts  (along  with  abolishing  the  department  and 
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reducing  it  to  an  independcDt  agency)  but  would  exempt  ilic  DQE's  General  Science  and 
Rcscaich  activities  from  the  most  severe  cntbacks.   I  do  not  find  a  compelling  Justlflcation  for 
directing  curs  only  toward  civilian  laboratories  and  activities  in  part  because  the  defense  labs 
also  have  iMjn-defense  functions  which  by  this  logic  should  be  cut  This  approach  begs  the 
question  of  whether  current  practices  and  staffing  levels  effectively  serve  the  nation's 
changing  defense  needs.   There  is  a  case  for  reviewing  all  Department  of  Energy  labs  both 
civilian  and  defense-related,  and  at  the  same  time  for  a  more  selective  approach  with  respect 
to  potential  consolidation  and  cuts  in  the  civilian  labs  themselves. 

While  I  attach  a  high  priority  to  the  user  group  facilities  for  basic  science,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  nation  has  developed  a  very  large  and  expensive  scientific  and  technological 
cnterpiiie  during  the  Cold  War  which  is  increasingly  difficult  to  support  at  current  levels,  let 
akme  at  increasing  levels.   Expensive  large-scale  science  osing  national  facilitie!  will  have  to 
be  weighed  against  smaller-scale  research  within  university  dcparrmcnts.   We  have  chosen  as 
a  nation  to  support  research  within  a  mission  agency  framework,  and  as  the  missions  of  some 
agencies  shrink,  the  R&D  that  they  will  be  able  to  support  will  also  shrink.  This  will  have  an 
impact  across  the  whole  research  system,  including  the  universities.  But  new  forms  of 
collaboration  may  be  possible,  such  as  an  acccleratar  facility  for  the  production  of  trititun  tliat 
could  also  produce  netrtrons  for  basic  studies  of  materials  and  biomoleculcs.   In  other  cases, 
big  prtjjects  may  have  to  be  deferred  or  can:«lcd.  To  the  extent  that  employment  of  scientists 
and  engineers  at  national  laborattsrics  decHnes,  the  universities  will  corrcspondingly  have  to 
produce  fewer  sdentiits  and  engineers. 

The  Labs  and  Economic  Development 

On  the  issue  of  the  labs'  lole  in  economic  development  there  are  other  witnesses  who  are 
better  able  to  ctjmmcnt  than  me.  I  will  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  few  brief  observations.  In 
general  I  share  the  slceptical  view  expressed  in  the  Galvin  Report  about  an  expansion  of  the 
laboratories'  missions  in  the  area  of  economic  development   The  Galvin  Task  Force  fonnd 
that  "the  laborataries  are  not  now,  nor  will  they  become,  cornucopias  of  rekvant  technology 
for  a  broad  range  of  industries.   A  significant  fraction  of  the  lalxratoiies'  industrial 
competitiveness  activities  coiKxm  tedtnologies  which  are  of  less  than  primary  importance  to 
their  industrial  collaborators  and/or  which  these  partners  could  obtain  from  other  sources. 
There  arc  only  a  relatively  few  instances  in  which  the  laborattmcs  have  technology  that  is 
vital  to  industry  and  that  is  uniquely  available  at  the  laboratories..."  (Task  Force  of  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  Advisory  Boaid  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
National  Laboratoiies,  p.  43). 

Indostria]  support  for  such  technology  transfer  and  economic  activities  is  ofien  inflncnccd 
by  the  availability  of  government  cost-sharing  funds.   Partnership  arrangements  with  some 
firms,  especially  when  they  are  large  firms,  may  provoke  strong  opposition  from  othex 
companies  whidi  are  not  pan  of  the  arrangement  Critics  complain  that  govcnmient  subEidies 
distort  the  market,  create  incentives  for  expensive  "big  technology"  approaches  to  problems, 
or  simply  waste  resources.   The  experience  of  the  Department  of  Energy  with  cooperative 
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R&O  agreeraems  (CRADA'a)  between  the  labs  and  private  Gnns  to  date  docs  not  pcnnit  a 
definitive  evaluation  of  Uicir  cfifcctivencss.  There  is  probably  a  case  to  be  made  for  allowiivg 
some  partnership  experiments  to  continue  for  a  time  to  see  if  they  pnxiuce  useful  results.   But 
I  would  not  look  to  consortia,  CRADA's,  and  partnerships  as  having  great  promise  for 
economic  e;q>eiuian,  job  generation  or  pieeervation,  or  some  expanded  mission  for  the 
Department  of  Energy's  national  labs. 

The  economic  rationale  has  sometimes  been  advanced  to  help  justify  maintaining  the  labs 
at  their  present  size,  but  a  jobs  argument  does  not  add  op  to  a  convincing  case  for 
maintaining  the  labs  in  their  present  configurations  and  sizes.  It  may  seem  churlish  to  make 
this  point  when  tiie  labs  are,  in  fact,  pnesently  engaged  in  a  painful  process  of  down-sizing. 
Cutting  oveirhead  costs,  privatizing  support  functions,  and  perhaps  should  be  forgiven  for 
grasping  for  any  argument  to  cushion  their  slide  toward  n  reduced  role  in  the  scheme  of 
tlxiogs.   But  I  believe  it  is  important  to  encounage  tiie  EXDE  and  the  laboratory  leadership  to 
continue  to  take  strong  steps  in  the  right  direction  as  difficult  and  painful  as  theae  steps  might 
be. 

The  Labs  and  National  Security 

I  would  iraw  like  to  turn  to  the  difGcuh  issue  of  tlie  role  of  the  national  labooratories  in 
the  nation's  changing  defense  needs.   As  with  the  questions  of  their  contribution  to  the 
country's  overall  R&D  base  and  their  role  in  commercializing  technology,  the  future  rote  of 
tiie  laboratories  in  the  national  security  picnnv  is  an  extremely  difficult  issue  on  which 
reasonable  and  well-informed  people  may  differ.  There  is  no  question,  in  my  view,  that  the 
nation  will  need  to  maintain  a  nuclear  deterrent  into  the  foreseeable  future.    As  such,  the 
reliability  and  safety  of  tiic  nuclear  stockpile  is  a  necessity  and  is  a  vital  role  for  the  dcfense- 
orienttti  nadonal  laboratories.   As  there  is  a  collapsing  of  functions  back  into  the  labs  their 
role  in  some  ways  will  increase  in  the  future.  One  thinks,  for  example,  of  the  closing  of  tJte 
Pinnellas  special  DCME-facility  with  some  functions  transferred  to  Sandia  as  illustrative  of  how 
the  labs  can  acquire  expanded  roles.  The  closing  of  the  Mound  tritium  factoiy  may 
necessitate  a  wide?  lab  role  if  the  DOE  were  to  decide  on  the  accelerator  route  as  die 
preferred  means  for  trithim  production.  It  is  particularly  imponant,  I  think,  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  is  at  peace  and  when  there  is  no  active  looming  nadonal  security  thieat  for  there  to 
be  fbrwaid  thinking  and  anticipation  of  fomre  needs.  Of  course,  if  the  DOE  were  to  be 
abolished  as  is  envisaged  under  H.R.  1993  of  if  its  regulatory  functions  were  draatieally 
curtailed,  it  would  perforce  return  to  a  role  akin  to  that  of  tl;^  pre-depaitmental  days  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  AdminisnatianCERDA)  and  even  before.  This  would  be 
one  future  that  we  could  imagiiie  for  the  department,  but  peiiiaps  is  a  topic  somewhat  beyond 
our  immediate  focus.  The  kind  of  research  cq>acity  that  we  are  discussing  now  is  suggested 
under  the  rubric  of  the  "science-based  stockpile  stewardship"  advocated  by  the  DOB  and  the 
Dcfoisc  Department. 

In  my  view,  the  labs  could  play  an  expanded  role  in  preventing  the  nonpndifentian  of 
nticlear  weapons  and  to  that  end  brtndcn  their  contains  with  scientists  and  with  defense  labs 
in  the  former  QS  coontiics.   Having  said  this,  I  believe  that  there  is  some  danger  of 
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stretching  the  science-based  stockpile  stcwaidship  concept  well  beyond  reasonable  limits. 
We  arc  being  asked,  under  that  concept,  to  justify  measures  that  go  considerably  beyond  whai 
is  needed  in  the  national  interest.  Tlie  Nuclear  Ignition  Facility  (NIF),  to  be  located  at 
Lawrence  Livemiore  Natiotial  Laboratory,  is  an  apt  illustntion  of  the  point   There  is  no 
reasonable,  second-generation  or  otherwise,  national  security  stockpile  stewardship  need  to  be 
served  by  the  construction  of  this  facility.   The  going  in  price  is  estimated  to  be  some  SI 
biUion,  a  sum  tJwt  would  very  likely  be  exceeded  in  pntcticc.    The  NIF'j  proposed  giant 
lasex  is  not  needed  to  ensure  the  safety  end  reliability  of  the  existing  nuclear  stockpile  and  the 
inertial  confinement  fusion  concept  as  a  potential  source  of  energy  is  dubious.  The  Oalvin 
Task  Force,  in  its  leview  of  the  nation's  wessons  detign  capabilities,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Livermore  should  transfer  its  stockpile  support  to  the  other  weapons  laboratories  over  a 
five  year  period,  a  reasonable  conclusion  but  one  that  has  been  igncncd  by  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

It  is  said  that  die  reason  why  redundant  capacities  have  been  maintained  is  that  a  political 
bargain  has  been  struck  in  which  the  national  kbs  and  the  military  services  have  agreed  to 
back  tiie   Ointon  atlminisiration's  proposals  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  (CTB)  in  return  for 
commitment  to  maintain  the  labs  at  or  near  full  fiinding.   If  such  a  bargain  has  been  struck,  it 
should  be  unstruck  because  it  is  not  a  good  bargain  for  iht  country.  There  is  no  teason  why 
the  nation  should  be  held  hostage  to  a  Cold  War  mentality,  and  an  implicit  threat  of 
insubordination  and  political  mischief-making,  in  order  to  pursue  a  goal  that  is  clearly  in  die 
national  interest  The  reality  is  that  there  is  overcapacity  in  the  national  labs  in  terms  of  the 
nation's  realistic  military  needs.   The  sooner  we  get  on  with  the  task  of  an  orderly  and 
humane  restructuring  of  the  lab  system  (which  is,  after  all,  part  of  the  logistical  tail  and  not 
the  war-fighting  tooth  of  our  military  forces),  the  better  off  wc  will  be.   You  might  ask:  what 
is  ttte  harm  is  taking  out  a  tittle  insurance  and  having  excess  nuclear  capacity  in  the  event  of 
future  need?  The  answer  is  that  such  capacities  are  very  expensive,  that  serious  observers 
agree  that  the  stockpile  is  safe  and  reliable  at  present,  that  military  planners  do  not  want 
noclear  weapons  and  overwhelmingly  opt  for  advanced  conventional  weapons,  and  that  the 
nation  has  an  overriding  interest  in  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  capabilities. 

There  is  a  paradox  in  our  nuclear  strength:  the  more  we  Insist  en  an  e;q>ansive  definition 
of  ttoc]q>ile  stewaidship,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  convince  other  nations  that  nuclear  weapons 
are  a  cwtly  albatross.  The  Russians  have  indicaled  informally  that  they  caimot  accept  a 
compreheasive  test  ban  because  they  lack  our  scientific  capacities  that  make  possible 
science-based  stockpile  steweidahip.   They  indicate  that  they  need  continued  testing  up  to  10 
Idlotons  to  ensure  the  safety  and  reliability  of  then-  stockpile.   Oearly,  while  wc  cannot  allow 
any  nation  to  dictate  VS.  policy  on  this  or  any  other  matter,  wc  should  property  be  concerned 
at  the  prospect  of  any  test  ban  widiout  the  participation  of  a  major  nuclear  power.  If  we  are 
u>  adhteve  the  successful  negotiation  of  a  ctMnprehensive  test  ban  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year—a  goal  strongly  in  the  national  intei«8t-we  must  not  undermine  our  negotiating  posture 
by  lamping  under  the  stockpile  siewerdsfaip  concept  a  range  of  activities  that  give  the 
appearance  of  a  suneptitious  attempt  to  evade  cither  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  lest  ban. 
This  is  a  metier  of  balancing  reasonable,  but  partially  conflicting,  objectives.   I  am  persuaded 
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that  the  dual  axis  hydrodynamic  test  facility  (DAHRT)  is  a  valid  pan  of  the  science-based 
stewardship  approach,  but  the  need  to  proceed  furdicr  to  a  marc  elaborate  three-dimensional 
test  process  to  ensure  the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  stockpile  is  more  doubtful   Some 
countries  already  object  to  the  whole  idea  of  stockpile  stewardship  and  claim  that  it  is  a 
subtle  device  to  circumvent  the  treaty.  We  cannot  satisfy  everyone  but  let  us  give  our 
negotiators  every  reasonable  diance  to  secure  a  successful  outcome. 

The  problems  we  ate  atidresslog  are  so  difficult  because  they  involve,  as  of  course  do  all 
controversial  and  complex  issues,  a  determiaation,  first,  of  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  and, 
second,  how  to  steer  a  pracdcal  course  to  achieve  the  desired  end.   I  am  not  a  politician,  but  I 
have  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  sldUs  of  compromise  and  conciliation  which   you  as 
distinguished  members  of  tiie  two  subcommittees  will  bring  to  the  issues.   I  can  sec  from  the 
four  bills  we  are  discussing  that  you  have  struggled  with  a  formula  to  achieve  the  right 
balance  between  compelling  the  excattive  branch  to  act  and  allowing  them  discretion  to  come 
up  with  an  apywpiiaie  plan.  The  bills  differ  in  the  degree  to  which  they  would  specify 
administrative  actions  and  outcomes  as  against  mandating  a  process  by  which  the  executive 
branch  would  icach  decisions  (\^ith  the  Congress  and  its  staff  units  playing  various  assigned 
roles  and  approving  the  recommendations).   Without  attempting  a  detailed  analysis  of  each 
bill,  let  me  make  a  flsw  random  comments  for  the  committee's  consideration. 

First,  as  to  H.R.  87,  the  bill  proposes  a  somewhat  unwieldy  process  for  eventually 
reaching  lab  closure  and/or  reconfiguration.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  to  "establish  criteria" 
which  will  be  a  lengthy  process  and  then  will  publish  a  list  of  proposed  closures.   The  DOE 
Laboratory  Facilities  Commission  to  be  established  will  then  review  the  Secretary's 
recommendations  and  the  Comptroller  General  will  get  into  the  act.  The  role  of  the 
Comptroller  General  could  present  separalion-of-povv^rs  problems  in  constitutional  tenns  but 
would  in  any  event  present  practical  problems  as  it  re-does  the  work  of  the  Dqwitracnt  of 
Energy.   The  published  criteria  and  the  concunent  OAO  review  will  present  the  Commission 
with  a  tangle  of  problems  and  numerous  opportunities  for  legal  and  political  challenges  to  its 
recommendations.  The  President  comes  into  the  process  relatively  late,  as  in  tiie  defense  base 
ciosnrc  process  on  which  the  piroposed  Commission  Is  based,  and  can  make  recommendations 
for  amendment  which  are  sent  back  to  the  Commission  and  thence  to  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  can  only  vote  up  or  down  on  the  wht^  package.  We  might  ask  why,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  could  ct>me  up  with  a  list  of  recommendations  after  one  year,  the 
Congress  could  not  simply  act  right  then  and  (here  on  the  recommendationg  without  the 
further  review  processes. 

The  concept  of  the  Commission  shows  up  in  all  of  the  bills  and  has  somewhat  different 
proposed  roles.  I  must  note  that  I  find  the  analogy  to  the  defense  base-closing  commission 
somewhat  problematical.  The  defense  base  -closing  and  reconfiguration  commission  has  not, 
in  ffly  judgment,  been  a  complete  success.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  laborious  process,  fraught 
with  its  own  political  problems,  and  probably  has  run  its  course  and  will  not  be  renewed  by 
the  Congivss  for  another  round.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  an  exact  parallel  for  tiie  DOE  situation. 
The  DOE  labs  are  so  diverse  in  mission  and  function  that  a  common  set  of  criteria  for 
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reviewing  and  assessing  their  activities  will  be  difRcult  to  achieve.   I  have  written  elsewhere 
on  the  uses  end  misuses  of  advisory  comtnissions  (Smith,  JTie  Advisers:   Scientists  in  the 
Policy  Process.  Brookings,  1992)  and  I  fear  that  we  have  here  a  case  where  the  commission  is 
asked  to  do  either  too  much  or  too  little.  We  cannot  expect  to  lay  the  whole  problem  on  the 
commission  withom  any  guidelines  for  choice,  hot  if  the  guidelines  are  too  precise  and 
restrictive  the  commission  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything  creative  or  constructive.   If  the 
Department  of  Energy  could  truly  lay  out  a  plan  for  closing  or  leconfiguring  the  labs  that  had 
political  support,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  tlic  device  of  the  commission  serving  as 
cover.  . 

In  the  case  of  the  defense  bases,  the  Department  of  Defense  knew  which  bases  it  wanted 
to  close  and  the  base  closing  commission  helped  provide  the  ctjver  for  taking  the  difficult 
steps  (bat  even  now  many  bases  are  in  transition  and  a  stretch-out  phase  with  significant 
savings  yet  to  be  realized).  The  Department  of  Energy  does  not  know  or  cannot  decide  which 
labs  to  close  because  it  does  not  know  or  cannot  decide  which  of  its  main  missions—  energy, 
defense,  environmental  cleanup,  technology  transfer,  basic  science— are  most  important  and 
deserve  the  highest  priority. 

H.R.  2142  calls  for  and  begins  to  lay  out  an  extensive  set  of  criteria  to  be  be  used  in 
deciding  wfaijch  lebs  or  programs  to  close  or  to  consolidate.  The  criteria  are  reasonable  and 
relevant,  but  laying  out  the  criteria  will  not  get  one  smoodily  iirom  the  prtxxss  of  deiibcretion 
to  the  actual  decisions.   The  problem  is  how  to  weigh  the  conflicting  and  often 
incommensurate  values  and  reach  a  decision.  The  elaborateness  of  the  criteria  and  their 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  in  advance  of  the  decisions  may  merely  create 
tqyportanitics  for  delay,  stretching  out  the  process,  and  legal  challenge  to  the  actions  taken. 

BLR.  1993  is  a  very  detailed  and  carefully-thought  out  measure  that  would  abolish  the 
Dcpanment  of  Eitcrgy  and  substitutes  an  independent  a^ncy  for  the  current  department 
Various  fuiunions  are  to  be  either  privatized,  reassigned  to  other  departments,  given  to  the 
new  independent  agency,  or  abolished.  The  bill,  lilce  the  othersjmcorporates  the  notion  of  a 
commission  to  address  the  future  role  of  the  labs  but  difiierentiates  the  labs  into  seveml 
distinct  categories.  I  camtot  comment  fully  on  this  complex  bill,  but  it  appears  on  first 
reading  that  many  of  the  DOE's  functions  will  cither  be  retained  in  the  new  independent 
agency  or  trantfdred  to  other  agencies.  If  this  is  the  case,  one  wonders  if  the  gains  are 
sufiicicnt  to  outweigh  tlie  inevitable  confusion,  disarray,  and  wfaeel-spiiming  that  accompanies 
a  major  otganizatioDal  change,   I  sympathize  with  Congress's  desire  to  resolve  these  issues 
through  a  major  statute  of  this  kind  since  the  Department  of  Energy  has  had  difflcDlty  in 
produdog  a  clear  plan  of  action.  However,  the  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  as  a  first  step 
the  grant  of  rearganization  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  with  Congress  being  asked  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  plans  as  a  whole  in  a  'Yast-track"  procedure  or  through  a  two-house 
Ifigiilfltive  veto. 

There  are  strong  elements  in  common  with  the  four  bills.   Each  recognizes  the  need  fbr 
major  change,  seeks  to  force  mare  decisive  action  on  the  executive  branch's  part,  and  begins 
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to  dcfiiie  the  goals  that  should  goide  policy.   As  such  they  contribute  to  inforraed  debate  on 
the  future  roles  of  the  natioual  laboratories  which  is  very  badly  needed.   They  begin  to  lay 
the  basis  for  considncd  action.  I  congratulate  you  for  tackling  this  difRcult  probleiti  as  the 
nation  moves  to  define  its  sciendfic  and  technological  posture  for  the  post-Cold  War  era. 
Thank  you  for  the  opporttmity  to  offer  some  reflections  on  the  measures  under  considoation 
hero  this  morning. 
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Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Dr.  Smith,  thank  you  very  much. 

What  I'd  hke  to  do  now  is  turn  to  our  distinguished  former 
Chairman  of  the  Full  Committee  to  begin  the  questioning. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  following  this  for  many  years  and  his  expe- 
rience is  far  beyond  just  any  of  us  on  this  Committee. 

So  I  think  it's  fitting  that  Congressman  Brown  begins  this  ques- 
tioning of  our  expert  witnesses. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the  points  raised  by  the  panelists,  al- 
though I  do  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  them  for  the  very 
wise  and  balanced  suggestions  that  they've  made. 

We  seem  to  have  a  number  of  options  here  which  need  to  be  ex- 
plored. On  the  one  hand,  we  have  heard  suggestions  that  we  could 
transfer  some  of  the  functions  out  of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
into  other  agencies  or  privatize  them  with  some  efficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  also  been  suggested  by  some,  in- 
cluding Members  of  this  Committee,  that  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy could  take  over  some  of  the  functions  now  being  performed  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which  is  NIST,  for  example. 

Basically,  the  programs  aimed  at  enhancing  cooperation  with  in- 
dustry which  the  Department  of  Energy  does  very  well. 

Could  I  solicit  from  each  of  you  your  views  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  add  substantial  functions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  while  we  are  also  considering  downsizing  it  or 
transferring  functions,  as  Mr.  Bloch  suggested  in  the  case  of  the 
science  labs  into  the  National  Science  Foundation? 

How  do  we  make  some  sense  out  of  these,  what  would  appear  to 
be  opposing  kinds  of  suggestions  to  improve  the  governance  of  the 
labs? 

From  all  of  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Bloch.  Let  me  start  the  conversation  then. 

I  don't  think  that  one  should  add  to  the  DOE  additional  respon- 
sibilities, while  we  all  are  saying — and  I  think  I've  not  heard  any- 
body say  something  to  the  contrary — that  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness has  to  be  the  streamlining  of  that  particular  department. 

And  that's  why  I  proposed  to  move  things  out  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  primary  mission. 

And  the  four  science  labs  fall  into  that  category. 

Let  me  say  right  away,  however,  one  needs  to  find  a  good  place 
for  it.  One  can't  just  move  things  out  and  let  them  hang  that  are 
important  to  continue. 

And  with  regard  to  the  science  labs,  I  felt  and  I'm  convinced  that 
NSF  is  in  a  better  position  to  handle  that  because  of  their  existing 
mission. 

That  is  not  true  about  everything,  however,  that  one  wants  to 
move  out  from  there. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  appreciate  your  views  because  of  your  own  experi- 
ence at  NSF.  You're  in  a  position  to  evaluate  that. 

In  the  event  that  some  of  you  were  confused  by  this  thought 
about  moving  other  functions  in,  this  is  the  thrust  of  one  of  the 
bills  before  us;  to  take  some  of  the  fimctions  at  Commerce  and 
move  them  into  Energy,  just  in  case  you  weren't  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Does  anyone  else  care  to  comment? 
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Dr.  Smith.  Ill  make  a  brief  comment,  and  I'd  like  to  affirm 
Chairman  Rohrabacher  praise  to  you,  George,  an  old  friend,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  people.  I  sat  at  your  feet 
for  many  years,  and  I'm  delighted  to  have  a  chance  to  testify  here. 

I  think  it  depends  on  what  function,  I  mean,  what  function  you're 
trying  to  keep  alive  and  to  be  served. 

If  it's  a  function  that  is  in  the  country's  interest,  fine.  But  I 
doubt  much,  I  sympathize  with  Congress'  desire  to  find  a  formula 
to  compel  the  Executive  to  do  something,  to  do  the  right  things,  to 
set  in  motion  a  process  there  or  to  mandate  certain  changes  on 
them,  but  I  think  looking  at  the  Department  and  hearing  some  of 
the  testimony  this  morning,  it  seemed  that  the  Department  was 
saying,  yes,  we  agree  the  system  is  broke,  but  we  don't  want  to 
change  an5rthing. 

Yes,  everything  should  be  reformulated  but  ever3rthing's  perfect. 

I  think  I'd  be  a  little  skeptical  about  putting  too  much  weight  on 
that.  I'd  like  to  see  the  Energy  Department  go  back  more  toward 
an  ERDA  concept  where  it  is  an  R&D  agency,  the  way  it  was  be- 
fore it  became  a  Department. 

Dr.  Vest.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  where  major  facilities  and  lab- 
oratories belong  should  be  governed  by  mission,  and  in  a  fairly  nsir- 
row  sense  of  that  term.  And  that  when  programs  need  to  be  con- 
ducted that  do  not  obviously  fall  one  place  or  another,  that  the 
really  important  thing  is  to  figure  out  how  to  introduce  some  level 
of  real  competition  into  the  system  so  that  it  becomes  optimized  by 
different  potential  performers  competing,  both  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  quality,  and  economics. 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  I  believe  one  of  the  lessons  that  we  learned  dur- 
ing the  base  realignment  and  closure  process  is  that  any  cost-cut- 
ting efforts  need  to  be  very  closely  examined  to  determine  if  you're 
going  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 

Frequently,  moving  chairs  around  the  table,  and  moving  mis- 
sions from  one  agency  to  another  does  not  provide  for  greater  effi- 
ciency and  does  not  maximize  any  return  on  investment. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  responses.  Of  course,  part  of 
the  reason  for  some  of  these  suggestions  stems  from  other  factors, 
other  than  merely  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  DOE. 

There  is  of  course  some  thought  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce ought  to  be  dismantled,  and  if  it  is,  then  you  look  for  a  place 
to  put  some  of  the  functions  you  want  to  save.  And  to  some  degree, 
that's  what's  been  happening  here. 

Or  in  some  cases,  there's  a  desire  to  create  a  new  agency,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Science,  built  on  the  fi-amework  of  perhaps 
the  DOE.  I  don't  know. 

So  some  of  these  suggestions  stem  from  a  broader  agenda  than 
merely  how  we  make  the  best  use  of  the  resources  and  assets  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

Dr.  Smith.  Chairman  Brown? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Dr.  Smith.  Could  I  make  one  fiirther  short  remark,  an  historical 
note? 

I  think  it  is  interesting  that  if  you  look  back  at  Vannevar  Bush's 
report,  one  of  the  most  significant  things  which  is  neglected  in  the 
analysis  is  that  he  doubted  whether  a  mission  agency  approach 
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was  appropriate,  and  hence  he  favored  a  large  Department  of 
Science. 

Now  if,  as  you  say,  we  are  changing  for  wider  reasons,  and  we've 
got  a  lot  of  R&D  ftinctions  rattling  around,  the  notion  of  a  more 
centralized  science  department  might  make  sense. 

Bush's  view  of  why  he  didn't  like  mission  agencies  running  R&D 
is  that  they  wouldn't  have  a  long-run  enough  perspective,  they 
would  emphasize  short-run  operational  considerations.  I'm  sure 
that's  part  of  the  problem  why  our  colleagues  from  the  labs  don't 
want  to  be  under  the  direct  administration  of  Defense. 

But  I  think  that's  an  important — we  have  gone  down  the  route 
of  being  a  mission-oriented  system  for  our  supporting  of  R&D.  That 
basic  issue  raised  by  Vannevar  Bush  is  now  back  on  the  table. 

Can  you  operate  that  way? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  Mr.  Bush  found,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, how  difficult  it  was  to  carry  out  that  centralization  that  he 
was  recommending,  and  in  my  opinion,  after  stud5ring  this  for  a 
couple  of  decades,  I  don't  thiiik  it's  any  easier  today  than  it  was 
when  Vannevar  Bush  tried  to  achieve  it,  and  we  might  be  guided 
by  that. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like 
one  minute  before  I  yield  to  Mr.  Schiff,  and  present  this  idea,  or 
this  concept. 

There  are,  am  I  mistaken  in  the  notion  that  if  we  were  willing 
to  spend  twice  as  much  money  as  we  are  spending  today,  there  are 
many  worthy  science  projects  that  could  be  used  to  justify  the 
spending  of  that  money,  and  vice  versa?  If  we  decide  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  less  money,  no  matter  how  much  if  we  go 
less,  that  moneys  going  to  be  spent  and  it  will  then  force  people 
to  set  priorities  among  the  many  science  projects  that  we  could 
take  on  that  are  reasonable,  and  might  benefit  mankind  and  bene- 
fit our  country? 

So  in  this  era  when  we  have  that,  when  the  knowledge  base  is 
such  that  we  could  justify  spending  because  there  are  many,  many 
science  projects,  and  justify  spending  this  much  or  that  much,  isn't 
it  better  for  us  if  we're  trying  to  get  people  to  set  priorities  and  to 
basically  restructure  an  institution,  like  the  national  labs,  such  as 
basically  to  set  a  price  of  what  we're  willing  to  pay? 

And  then  let  them  determine  what  those  projects  are  and  what 
the  organization  structure  will  be? 

Does  that  make  any  sense? 

Mr.  Galvin's  shaking  his  head,  so  he  should  be  the  one  who  an- 
swers that  first. 

Mr.  Galvin,  why  don't  you,  if  you  could,  just  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Your  statement  answers  itself,  sir,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples that  you've  just  enunciated. 

To  me  the  issue  here  that  I  thought  we  were  supposed  to  be  talk- 
ing about  is  the  how-to  and  the  what-to  can  be  any  size  you  want 
it  to  be,  so  you  people  can  decide  that. 

My  bias  is  always  to  spend  more  for  science  because  I  know  we 
get  something  out  of  it,  but  I  believe  in  that  more  than  some  people 
do. 

So  make  it  any  size  you  want,  but  then  let's  seek  the  optimum 
way  of  achieving  the  best  science  result  from  that. 
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And  I  thought  that  was  the  purpose  of  this  meeting. 

I  think  we're  frankly  off  on  an  awful  lot  of  tangents  here,  sir. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  All  right.  Well,  I've  only  been  chairing  just  a 
little  while. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  And  see  what  you've  done  to  this  hearing. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  SO  screwed  up  center  field  that  nobody  can 
play  it.  Right. 

Anyway,  I  think  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Schiff. 

Mr.  Schiff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  since  you  raised  the  issue,  I  would  like  to"  say  budgets  will 
always  exist.  Budgets  will  always  be  a  constraint.  It's  unavoidable. 

I  personally  however  would  not  like  to  have  to  be  the  one  to 
make  the  decision  about  which  of  those  R&D  award-winning 
projects  down  the  hall  we  really  don't  need  and  shouldn't  be  pursu- 
ing right  now. 

Mr.  Bloch,  if  I  may  address  you  for  a  moment,  sir? 

In  the  political  environment,  and  political  environment  I  mean 
philosophical,  I  don't  mean  Republican  and  Democratic  partisan 
politics,  in  the  philosophical  environment,  many  of  the  individuals 
who  often  praise  the  Council  On  Competitiveness  and  point  to  its 
recommendations  in  terms  of  the  direction  the  country  should  go, 
are  often  times,  not  always,  but  often  times  the  same  individuals 
who  object  to  government/industry  partnerships  and  cooperation. 

For  this  purpose,  I'm  referring  to  the  national  laboratories  as 
government  because  they're  government-sponsored  programs. 

And  yet  you  spoke  very  highly  of  the  concept  of  partnerships  be- 
tween industry  and  government,  if  I  understood  your  testimony 
correctly. 

I  agree  with  you,  but  what  about  the  concerns  of  those  who  say, 
and  again,  normally  allies  of  the  Council  On  Competitiveness,  that 
government  and  industry  were  meant  to  stay  as  far  away  from 
each  other  as  possible? 

Mr.  Bloch.  Well,  I'm  sure  you're  absolutely  right.  You  can  hear 
both  views. 

But  let  me  reflect  on  that  for  a  minute. 

When  we're  talking  about  a  partnership  between  the  government 
agencies,  laboratories,  what-have-you,  and  the  private  sector,  then 
I  think  one  has  to  ask  oneself:  partnership  at  what  level? 

And  first  of  all,  there  has  to  be  participation,  and  by  that  one, 
I  mean  not  just  participation  per  se,  but  also  economic  financial 
participation  on  both  sides,  so  that  you  get  essentially  a  feeling  and 
the  recognition  that  both  sides  can  benefit  from  it. 

Secondly,  it  has  to  be  at  a  level  that  does  not  distort  the  function 
of  the  government  agency  or  the  government  laboratory  and,  at  the 
same  time,  does  not  encroach  on  the  industry  responsibilities. 

So  it  has  to  stay  far  away  from  the  area  of  commercialization, 
the  last  few  steps  in  the  commercialization  process.  But  I  think  you 
will  find  a  lot  of  people  that  have  changed  their  mind  on  that  when 
you  really  focus  them  on  the  area  of  applied  research  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it. 

I  hate  to  put  a  label  on  it  because  these  labels  get  in  our  way. 
But  in  an  area  that  is  far  removed  from  the  marketplace,  itself,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  number  two,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  is  part 
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of  the  mission  of  that  particiilar  agency,  laboratory,  university, 
whatever  it  might  be.  So  if  you  are  selective  in  your  partnership, 
I  think  you  will  get  a  lot  more  consensus  than  if  you  just  throw 
it  open  as  a  general  kind  of  a  subject. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  understand  the  reservations  that  you  have  ex- 
pressed about  how  these  partnerships  are  put  together,  and  I  think 
they're  well-stated.  I'm  merely  making  the  observation  that  concep- 
tually, the  fact  that  at  some  level  in  some  way,  there  is  in  fact  a 
partnership  between  the  government  and  private  industry  some- 
thing you  would  support? 

Mr.  Block.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  McCorkle,  let  me  turn  to  you. 

In  terms  of  your  having  put  together  some  of  the  beginning  part- 
nerships, do  you  believe,  from  what  you  have  seen,  that  they  have 
been  mutually  beneficial,  not  only  to  industry  but  to  the  govern- 
ment research  at  the  government  laboratories? 

Mr.  McCorkle,  The  short  answer  is  yes. 

I've  only  been  involved  in  this  for  two  years,  but  I  believe  that 
in  the  instances  where  we've  been  involved  that  clearly  the  patents 
and  licensing  agreements  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  As  well  as  to  industry? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  As  well  as  to  industry. 

Many  of  these  technologies  are  core  technologies  which  have  very 
broad  applications  and  tremendous  potential. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Galvin,  if  I  may  turn  to  you,  sir,  I  have  a  couple 
of  questions. 

One  is,  you  said  almost  cryptically,  in  looking  at  the  four  bills, 
that  they  all  suggested,  at  least  in  some  way,  there'd  be  a  reduction 
of  employment  at  the  national  laboratories  and  you  said  that  may 
be  the  wrong  place  to  focus. 

Where  would  be  the  right  place  to  focus  in  terms  of  reduction  of 
emplo3rment? 

Mr.  Galvin.  The  Department  of  Energy  personally  unto  itself  I 
would  guess  that  all  those  people  who  could  be  censused,  people 
who  could  be  identified  as  having  an3rthing  to  do  with  the  labora- 
tory, you  probably  could  reduce  that  by  90  to  95  percent. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  At  the  Department  of  Energy? 

Mr.  Galvin.  At  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Remember,  it's  the  system.  That  all  the  people  that  had  to  inter- 
face with  those  people,  almost  all  of  them  are  now  reducible  at  the 
laboratories. 

So  right  there  would  probably  save  your  one-third,  if  you'd  just 
approach  that.  You'd  have  to  have  a  substitute  to  have  a  govern- 
ance and  that's  where  we  suggest  that  you  depoliticize  the  system. 
That  word  was  used  many  times  this  morning  as  being  possibly  a 
potential,  so  depoliticize  the  system,  turn  it  over  to  the  private  sec- 
tor and  the  corporatization  role,  such  as  we  have  defined,  such  as 
I  have  defined  and  let  a  chief  executive  officer  run  this  and  give 
you  tremendous  results. 

That's  where  I'd  focus, 

I  think  you  can  keep  every  bench  engineer  and  scientist  on  the 
pajToll  if  you  want  to.  Maybe  you  don't  want  to,  but  I  think  you 
can  afford  to  not  cut  any  engineering  and  just  cut  overhead  and 
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save  all  the  money  that  you  want,  from  a  budget  standpoint,  and 
you'll  get  way  more  science  as  a  result  of  that. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  If  I  can  just  follow  that  for  one  more  minute  here. 

Your  emphasis  on  ccrporatization  you've  made  very  clear,  not 
only  here  of  course  but  in  my  personal  meetings  with  you  and  your 
previous  testimony,  but  as  you  heard  earlier  this  morning.  Chair- 
man Walker  referred  to  that  proposal  as  the  fundamental  proposal 
of  the  Galvin  Task  Force. 

I'm  not  negating  its  importance,  but  I  didn't  gather  it  was  the 
fundamental  recommendation  of  the  Task  Force.  I'm  not  sure  I 
could  classify  a  fundamental  recommendation. 

Could  you? 

Mr.  Galvtn,  Yes.  I  think  it  is  the  most  prominent  recommenda- 
tion we  made,  not  just  because  it  gathered  a  lot  of  attention,  but 
I  think  it  is  the  boldest  suggestion  of  the  group. 

There  are  many  other,  there  are  over  a  hundred  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Task  Force,  and  depending  on  one's  point  of  view,  each 
one  of  them  may  be  among  the  first  ten  that  anyone  would  select. 

So  I  don't  quarrel  with  the  term  fundamental.  I  think  it's  just  the 
most  prominent.  I  also  think  it's  the  most  practical.  I  think  it's  the 
one  that  will  achieve  the  greatest  single  monetary  result  and  the 
greatest  single  efficiency  result  in  terms  of  science. 

But  we  concur  on  all  the  matters  having  to  do  with  better  roles 
and  missions  and  all  of  those  kinds  of  things.  All,  incidentally, 
couched  in  the  fact  we  think  the  labs  are  superb.  You'd  have  to 
reinvent  them  if  they  didn't  exist,  in  order  to  achieve  the  science 
needs  that  the  country's  going  to  have. 

But  I  would  respectfully  say  it's  right  up  there  among  the  top 
couple. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you.  I  yield  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Galvin,  when  you  say  corporatization,  do 
you  mean  as  similar  to  the  Post  Office  corporatization? 

Mr.  Galvin.  I'm  not  capable  of  making  that  analogy,  sir. 

Corporatization  means  simply  to  us  that  the  equity  ownership  of 
the  property  of  the  laboratories  would  be  retained  by  the  federal 
government,  that  the  federal  government  would  block-grant  fi- 
nance, and  that  then  distinguishes  what  would  be  changed  from 
being  privatized.  In  other  words,  we  will  not  have  acquired  yet,  in 
this  decade,  the  equity  ownership  of  these  laboratories,  which  inci- 
dentally can  probably  be  accomplished  in  the  year  2010  to  2020  if 
you'd  like  to  aim  for  that. 

And  then  it's  corporatized  in  that  you  now  separate  it  from  your 
governance  and  from  the  Department  governance  in  a  new  feder- 
ally established  corporation,  of  which  you've  done  about  50  of  them 
in  the  history  of  this  Congress,  and  that  corporation  gets  to  operate 
essentially  as  a  private  institution  with  these  other  ownership  and 
financing  arrangements. 

Dr.  Smith.  Could  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  We  would  like  to  have  a  dialogue,  so  go  right 
ahead. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  hate  to  disagree  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Galvin,  whose  report  is  sort  of  the  bible.  Here  it  is  right  in  my 
briefcase. 
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But  to  what  purpose  would  the  pubHc  sector  continue  to  fund 
these  50  entities?  What  would  they  do? 

If  we  need  them  less  for  national  security  or  a  somewhat  smaller 
portion,  what  are  they  doing  and  for  which  we  are  continuing  to 
fund  them  until  the  year  2020? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Well,  first  off,  the  national  security  responsibility 
will  be  ours  for  at  least  two  score  years,  probably  until  the  year 
2030.  That's  the  vestige  of  our  having  had  the  victory  in  the  Cold 
War. 

So  about  25  percent  of  the  budget  for  the  laboratories  will  con- 
tinue to  be  expended,  probably  over  30  to  40  years,  just  on  issues 
that  are  the  vestige  of  national  security. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  But  as  you  see  corporatization,  pardon  me  for 
interrupting  you,  do  you  see  that  percentage  that  you  just  men- 
tioned as  being  mandated  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Yes,  sir. 

I  do  see  a  block  grant  financing  by  Congress  for  the  next  30  to 
40  years  to  whatever  the  entities  are,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
stockpile  storageship,  the  non-proliferation,  the  looking  at  all  the 
things  having  to  do  with  atomic  weapons  and  atomic  vestiges  for 
at  least  that  period  of  time. 

Now,  that's  an  absolute  fact,  sir.  You  just  can't  avoid  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Dr.  Smith.  How  are  they  going  to  be  accountable  to  the  user,  the 
customer  there,  which  is  the  military  services,  if  they  are  sort  of 
corporatized  and  they  are  outside  of  government.  How  are  they 
going  to  do  what  the  military  wants? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Exactly  the  same  reason  that  Lockheed  can  buy  air- 
planes and  Motorola  can  buy  radar  sets.  Everything  can  be  done 
better  in  this  system  if  you  vest  by  trust  to  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try to  do  the  job,  versus  presuming  it  has  to  be  a  government- 
owned  entity. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Galvin,  there  are  some  people — your  re- 
port, of  course,  suggested  that  there's  micromanagement,  £ind  then 
you  also  analyzed  the  cost  in  dealing  with  government  involve- 
ment, but  I  think  what  Dr.  Smith  is  bringing  up  is  that  there's  a 
potential  other  risk,  if  you  go  the  other  direction,  where  you  don't 
have  as  much  guidance  in  the  spending  of  public  funds  as  we  do 
today. 

Mr.  Galvin.  Well,  that's  certainly  a  point  of  view,  sir.  I  happen 
to  have  greater  trust  in  the  citizens  of  this  country  than  I  think 
you  people  in  federal  government  have.  Why  can't  you  trust  us  who 
are  out  there  in  the  private  sector  as  much  as  you  trust  yourselves? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Boy,  I'll  tell  you,  if  I  trusted  everybody  out 
in  the  private  sector,  we'd  be  handing  money,  we'd  have  wheel- 
barrows full  of  money  going  down  the  hallways  to  all  those  special 
interest  groups  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  so,  sir, 

I'm  talking  about  a  very  responsible  assignment  to  some  20  to  25 
people,  such  as  are  sitting  at  this  table,  and  I'll  trust  any  one  of 
all  four  of  them,  and  some  others  like  them  to  do  £in  absolutely  dis- 
tinguished, honorable,  professional  job  of  serving  you  in  a  very 
much  more  efficient  way  than  can  be  done  by  the  bureaucracy  that 
has  been  imposed  from  the  top. 
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Let  this  thing  come  up  from  the  bottom.  Let  the  engineers  define 
the  roadmaps  with  universities,  with  the  private  sector,  and  you'll 
start  to  have  the  better  definition  of  roles  and  missions,  you'll  have 
more  efficient  work  done  on  the  laboratory  bench,  you'll  get  far 
more  results. 

This  is  something  that  I've  learned  over  55  years.  I  don't  know 
whether  people  that  are  in  the  Congress  for  two  or  three  years  can 
gain  the  appreciation  of  what  can  be  done  in  institutional  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Well,  let's  move  on,  and  Mr.  Roemer,  would 
you  like  to  move  into  this  discussion? 

Mr.  Roemer.  Sure.  Let  me,  I'll  come  back  to  Mr.  Galvin  because 
I  think  he's  onto  some  interesting  questions  for  us  as  a  Congress 
and  particularly  on  what  we're  all  about  here,  and  that's  how  to, 
to  get  advice  from  this  distinguished  panel. 

I'd  like  to  go  to  Mr.  Bloch,  though,  for  some  questions. 

I  appreciate  some  of  your  kind  remarks  about  my  legislation. 
However,  one  of  the  things  you  said  was  that  the  one-third  cut  in 
the  personnel  doesn't  go  far  enough  and  it  doesn't  go  fast  enough. 

What  would  your  time  line  be  with  recommendations  toward  a 
cut  in  personnel  and  a  time  line  and  the  accountability  between 
Congress  and  the  agencies,  or  the  labs,  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Bloch.  I'll  comment  on  the  time  line. 

I  have  built  up  organizations  in  industry  and  I've  torn  them 
down  both.  And  my  experience  is  that  if  you  want  to  have  an  oper- 
ation that  is  self-propelling  after  awhile,  instead  of  just,  you  know, 
a  mass  edict  from  the  top,  you  have  to  do  it  in  an  accelerated  kind 
of  way. 

It  develops  its  own  dynamism  after  awhile. 

And  I  think  anything  that  takes  five  and  ten  years,  I  think  it's 
out  of  the  question  that  it  will  have  any  effect.  There  will  be  a  hun- 
dred thousand  reasons  why  it  didn't  happen.  And  some  of  them,  by 
the  way,  are  very  good  reasons,  so  it's  not  all  excuses. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Well,  we  heard  some  of  them  this  morning. 

Mr.  Bloch.  You  will  hear  more,  I'm  sure. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  a  downsizing  has  to  happen  in  an  18- 
months  kind  of  a  time  period,  and  not  in  a  three-year,  five-year  and 
ten-year  kind  of  a  time  period. 

Otherwise,  you  will  find  out  that  it  won't  happen.  Just  the 
change  in  personnel  alone  will  prevent  it  from  happening. 

Congress  is  here  for  two  years,  and  then  new  people  walk  in.  In 
the  Administration,  after  four  years,  it  is  changing  usually.  Some- 
times the  people  within  the  Administration  faster. 

Who  is  providing  the  continuity  is  really  what  I'm  asking,  and 
that's  why  I'm  for  accelerating  the  process. 

And,  by  the  way,  it's  not  any  more  difficult  if  you  do  it  on  a  fast- 
er time  scale.  These  are  all  very  difficult  things  to  accomplish.  I 
don't  want  to  minimize  it. 

But  I  think  by  giving  it  too  much  time,  you're  not  making  the 
job  any  easier. 

Mr.  Roemer.  So  you're  saying  eighteen  months  and  you're  saying 
within,  to  accomplish  this,  what  are  we  using  as  the  hammer  on 
the  anvil,  so  to  speak?  Is  this  just  a  budgetary  recommendation? 
Is  this  a  certain  amount  of  the  work  force,  a  percentage,  a  goal? 
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What  would  you  say  should  be  the  kind  of  vision  for  us  to  use? 

Mr.  Bloch.  I  think  you  should  give  a  broad  goal,  and  not  a  very 
prescriptive,  detailed  kind  of  an  instruction.  And  some  of  the  things 
in  the  bill  are  highly  prescriptive,  and  I  think  that  is  dangerous. 

Give  the  Secretary  the  job  of  downsizing  by  X  percent.  You  put 
the  number  X  in,  and  then  let  her  figure  out  how  to  do  it,  and  give 
her  a  time  scede.  But  don't  give  her  25  other  things  which  she  has 
to  do  at  the  same  time  that  prevents  her  fi*om  doing  the  true  and 
honest  job. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bloch.  I  look  forward  to  talking  to 
you  more  about  improving  the  bill. 

Mr.  Galvin,  I  first  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time  that  you've 
put  in  on  the  recommendations.  We  appreciate  it. 

I  noticed  on  the  AP  wire  this  morning  that  Motorola  had  decided 
to  build  a  new  plant  in  Virginia,  and  possibly  employ  up  to  5,000 
people  at  a  cost  of  $3  billion  to  build  a  new  line  of  semiconductors. 

Certainly  when  you  decide,  as  you  did  for  years,  and  running  so 
efficiently  and  so  well  the  corporation.  Motorola,  there  was  account- 
ability. There  was  a  time  frame,  there  was  a  budget  that  your  man- 
agers had. 

I'm  just  having  a  tough  time  understanding,  and  that's  not  to  say 
I've  decided  how  I  come  down  on  this  corporatization,  but  how  do 
we  organize  corporatization  when  we  are  elected  officials? 

We  have  a  responsibility  and  an  obligation  to  taxpayers.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  conservative  Democrat  that  feels  like  we  should  balance 
the  budget. 

How  do  we  make  sure  that  these  new  corporations  that  are  run 
by  a  CEO  but  are  still  responsible  to  the  taxpayer  are  not  all  doing 
the  same  mission,  are  not  all  going  out  to  build  new  semiconduc- 
tors, or  flat  panel  computer  screens? 

That  some  of  them  are  taking  some  high  risks  that  our  national 
laboratories  have  done  in  the  past,  whether  they  be  weapons  re- 
search or  energy  production  or  solar  technologies? 

Some  of  these  have  come  to  fruition,  some  have  not. 

I  guess  my  third  question  would  be,  in  terms  of  liability,  we  seem 
to  be  saying  to  the  CEO  of  the  new  national  laboratory,  you  go 
ahead  and  do  what  you  want  to  do  and  let's  go  bottom  up  with  our 
engineers  and  our  scientists,  which  may  not  be  a  bad  idea,  but  then 
the  liability  is  still  with  the  government. 

How  do  we  work  out  and  wrestle  with  some  of  these  tough 
things? 

All  in  the  context  of,  when  you  said  something  at  Motorola,  it 
probably  got  done.  If  it  didn't,  somebody  was  probably  gone  under- 
neath you  as  a  manager. 

When  we  say  something  in  resolutions  or  in  report  language,  it 
rarely  gets  done.  If  we  say  something  in  statutory  language,  most 
of  the  time  it  gets  done. 

Mr.  Galvin.  Thank  you  for  indicating  that  in  institutions  like 
ours,  we  do  have  accountability.  I  respectfully  suggest  this  new  cor- 
poration would  have  accountability. 

Now  there  are  many  things  that  can  be  inveighed  into  this  sys- 
tem that  will  give  you  confidence. 

First,  you  will  allocate  funds  in  block  form.  Let's  take  national 
security  stockpile  storage,  et  al,  et  al.  You  may  allocate,  let's  say 
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you  got  a  $4  billion  budget  for  the  laboratories,  it  was  six,  it  prob- 
ably can  get  finally  down  to  four  and  keep  all  the  science  going. 

You'll  probably  say,  we'd  like  to  have  you  allocate  about  a  billion 
dollars  each  year  to  the  stockpile  stewardship  responsibility. 

We'd  like  to  have  you  allocate  about  $800  million  to  environ- 
mental sciences. 

A  billion-one  to  energy  sciences  of  one  kind  or  another,  et  cetera. 
And  there'll  be  a  few  tail  end  factors  in  there. 

You  will  have  an  accounting  from  the  management,  and  there 
can  be  an  Arthur  Andersen  that  attests  to  the  accountability.  You 
don't  have  to  have  GAO  come  in  and  do  that.  Our  public  account- 
ants assure  our  stockholders  that  we  have  been  good  stewards  of 
their  funds. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  hasn't  been  mentioned  here,  and 
there's  no  time  to  develop  it,  that  when  the  laboratories  finally  em- 
brace, and  I  think  they  are  embracing,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  further  embraces,  and  the  private  sector  is  beginning 
to  embrace  the  employment  of  roadmaps,  technology  roadmaps, 
which  among  other  things  are  going  to  be  a  marvelous  instrument 
for  technology  interchange  and  exchange. 

You're  going  to  have  the  most  marvelous  way  of  accounting  for 
the  fact  that  these  institutions  are  doing  something  that  is  pur- 
poseful and  achieving. 

So  institutionally,  this  is  an  easy  thing  for  those  of  us  that  run 
our  institutions  to  do.  It's  not  that  complex.  We're  doing  it  with  as 
big  an  institution  as  you've  got.  You  think  this  is  big. 

The  ten  labs  that  we  looked  at  are  comparatively  small  as  far  as 
my  looking  at  institutional  governance.  So  we  can  give  you  a  mar- 
velous hands-on  accountability  but  without  accounting  for  whether 
or  not  somebody  overstepped  a  travel  budget  by  $10,000  in  the  first 
quarter. 

It's  when  you  micromanage  at  all  those  kinds  of  goofy  levels  that 
you  absolutely  obfuscate  an  institution. 

So  think  of  the  billion  dollars.  How  are  you  doing  on  making  sure 
we  have  stockpile  stewardship?  Have  you  accounted  for  your  funds 
in  an  honorable  way? 

Incidentally,  none  of  these  outfits  are  going  to  go  out  and  invest 
in  the  production  of  things.  They  have  a  science-based  thing. 

In  the  time  we  have  here,  sir,  I  can  only  say,  institutionally  this 
is  not  a  difficult  problem.  If  you  give  us  enough  time,  we  can  show 
you  how  practical  these  things  work  out  to  be. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  Let  me  just  beg  the  Chairman's  indulgence  for  one 
follow-up? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Galvin  only  has  a  few  more  minutes  with 
us,  I  believe,  and  what  we'd  like  to  do 

Mr.  Galvin.  I'm  at  your  service,  sir,  but  please  discipline  your- 
self. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Go  right  ahead. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I'll  take  the  first  part  of  your  statement  there,  "I'm 
at  your  service,"  and  I  didn't  hear  the  rest  of  it. 

Let  me  just  say  this,  Mr.  Galvin,  you  and  I  had  worked  together, 
when  I  first  got  to  Congress,  on  the  Superconducting  Supercollider. 
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I  think  Congress  made  a  mistake  in  cancelling  that  project.  I  think 
you  do  too. 

Now  that's  something  that  the  private  sector  would  not  have 
done  on  its  own. 

Do  we  have  assurances  with  some  kind  of  a  corporate  model  that 
the  government  will  continue  to  be  in  these  very  risky  areas  with 
huge  areas  of  liability  and  downsize,  if  we  just  give  it  the  corporate 
model  that  you're  talking  about? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Again,  I  return  to  the  excellent  people  that  are  al- 
ready a  part  of  this  system,  the  ten  lab  directors  and  their  peers. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  But  they  don't  have  unlimited  discretion  now. 
The5^re  going  by  a  CEO's  and  a  CFO's  recommendations. 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  refer  to  them  on  purpose  because,  sir,  if  you  were 
to  invite  their  leadership,  a  leader  is  someone  who  takes  us  else- 
where, invite  their  leadership  of  where  we  should  go  down  this 
science  roadmap,  you  would  have  the  wisest  direction  of  where  to 
spend  your  funds. 

And  they  do  that  in  concert  with  those  at  the  university  level, 
the  great  scientists  there.  They  do  that  in  concert  with  the  private 
sector.  And  we  know  how  to  sit  200  and  300  people  around  a  table 
for  a  weekend  and  work  out  a  roadmap  of  where  we're  going,  not 
to  discover  the  surprises  of  nature,  but  to  send  us  in  the  right  intel- 
lectual directions. 

So  you  would  have  a  far  better  probability  of  having  worked  on 
the  things  that  will  be  useful  to  society  if  you  take  it  out  of  these 
rooms  and  out  of  the  Department  of  Energy  building  and  put  it  out 
in  the  field. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Galvin. 

And  I  will  discipline  myself  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  would  like  to  invite,  before  we  go  to  Mr. 
Tiahrt,  any  Member  of  the  Committee  who  has  a  specific  question 
to  ask  Mr.  Galvin,  because  he  does,  is  under  some  time  restraint. 

If  you  have  a  specific  question  that  you'd  like  to  ask  Mr.  Galvin 
at  this  time? 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  I'll  be  real  quick,  because  I  did  have  a  chance  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Galvin  at  the  break. 

I,  as  I  said  before,  think  that  you're  on  the  right  track  in  terms 
of  depoliticizing  and  debureaucratizing  the  management  in  govern- 
ance, but  I'm  sorting  for  accountability  models  that  will,  under- 
standing that  taxpayers  and  voters,  they  want  to  know  that  they're 
getting  their  money's  worth  for  whatever  it  is  they  are  spending 
their  money.  And  that's  appropriate.  There's  certainly  nothing 
wrong  with  that. 

And  yet  they  also  understand,  just  like  almost  all  the  Members 
of  this  Committee,  that  we  don't  know  the  high  energy  physics  de- 
tails. I  certainly  don't  and  I  doubt  that  I  ever  will. 

And  so  I'm  interested  in  your  roadmap  issue,  your  benchmark 
issue,  and  whether  you  have,  and  if  you  have  not  yet,  whether  you 
would  sort  through  variations  on  the  corporation  theme,  and  maybe 
the  corporation  word  is  not  exactly  right  because  there  aren't 
shareholders  in  the  traditional  sense.  There  wouldn't  be  votes  of 
the  shareholders. 

But  that  would  allow  for  reporting  among  agreed-upon  bench- 
marks in  advance  so  that  the  Congress,  as  the  people's  representa- 
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tive,  would  know  that  the  lab  directors  and  scientists  in  fact  are 
moving  in  the  direction  that  they  decided? 

I'm  not  disagreeing  with  what  you're  trying  to  do.  I'm  just  trying 
to  sort  through  various  options  we  might  have  for  governance  and 
management  that  we  could  massage,  and  I  guess  the  final  question 
is,  do  any  of  the  bills  before  this  Committee  really  implement  the 
recommendations  in  your  report? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Starting  with  the  last,  I  don't  think  any  of  the  bills 
that  are  proposed  are  very  germane  to  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
a  corporatization,  whatever  it's  called,  phenomenon  will  occur. 

So  frankly,  it's  going  to  take  a  lot  more  time  than  the  one  or  two 
minutes  that  you  should  allow  me  here,  to  talk  about  this  account- 
ability thing. 

There  are  qualitative  accountabilities  that  are  far  more  valuable 
than  the  financial  accountabilities. 

As  the  Inspector  General  said  earlier  in  our  report,  he  said, 
Galvin,  I  don't  understand  physics.  The  only  thing  I  understand  is 
a  transportation  report,  so  that's  my  algorithm  of  whether  or  not 
the  labs  are  being  run  right. 

Folks,  that's  scandalous.  That's  the  greatest  waste  of  money  in 
the  world.  That's  what  the  people  ought  to  be  concerned  about  is 
that  you  people  are  making  your  associates  spend  money  for  things 
they  shouldn't  be  spending  it  for.  The  engineers  aren't  wasting  the 
money. 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  Mr.  Galvin,  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  I  am 
not  interested  in  process,  focusing  on  processes.  I  think  the  public 
wants  outcomes,  and  it's  not  the  outcome  of  how  many  airplane 
tickets  were  taken.  It's  we  just  spent  $6  billion  on  science,  did  the 
scientists  work  hard  and  was  something  discovered,  and  how  do  we 
get  some  handle  that  that's  happening. 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  respectfully  suggest  ma'am,  that  that  is  easy 
enough.  Nothing  is  easy.  But  that's  easy  enough  to  do.  It's  happen- 
ing in  institutions  like  ours  all  the  time.  It's  happened  at 
SemiTech.  We've  had  excellent  qualitative  reports  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,  but  nobody's  worried  about  the  little  details  of  the 
things  that  we're  working  on  here. 

There  could  be  superb  accountability,  way  better  accountability 
than  you're  getting  now  if  you  allow  for  the  system  to  focus  on  the 
science  results,  measured  against  something  that  is 
benchmarkable.  And  although  the  idiom  is  much  too  shorthand  for 
this,  for  what  you  want  to  have  be  a  sophisticated  answer,  if  we 
pivot  off  the  managing  of  roadmaps,  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
for  the  best  accountability  system  you've  ever  had  for  science 
spending  by  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Is  there  another  Member  of  the  Committee 
that  has  a  question,  one  specific  question  for  Mr.  Galvin? 

Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Olver. 

Mr.  Olver.  My  impression  is  we're  about  to  lose  Mr.  Galvin  so 
I  would  try  to  ask  one  thing  there. 

It  is  remarkable  being  a  Member  of  Congress  and  having  avail- 
able the  kind  of  testimony  fi-om  the  quality  of  people  who  we  have 
here  today,  but  it's  also  exceptionally  difficult  to  maintain  one's  co- 
herence in  the  process  that  we  are  going  through. 
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And  so  let  me  just  say  one  thing  here. 

We  were  here  to  talk  about  the  management,  or  at  least  your 
particulsir  major  offering  is  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the 
DOE  laboratories. 

And  you've  indicated  that  there  could  be  enormous  efficiencies 
and  cost  savings  coming  from  essentially  creating  world-class  pri- 
vate sector  corporate  kind  of  an  approach. 

Now  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  creating  a  distinction  that  doesn't 
need  to  be  made,  but  Mr.  Vest  had  commented  that  in  his  view  at 
least,  the  primary  role  of  the  national  labs  was  to  operate  unique 
experimental  facilities,  too  large-scale,  too  costly  to  be  maintained 
by  individual  research  institutions,  which  are  the  other  groups,  in 
a  balanced  research  and  development  arrangement. 

Your  proposal  for  management  then  creates  a  corporate  struc- 
ture, yet  it  has  been  my  impression  that  one  of  the  things  that  has 
happened  and  created  the  imbalance  over  a  period  of  time  is  that 
corporations,  especially  large  corporations  over  a  period  of  time, 
have  been  looking  more  and  more  toward  a  bottom  line  which  is 
often  a  quarterly  bottom  line,  not  even  a  yearly  or  a  three-year 
time  frame,  and  that  that  has  much  reduced  the  R&D  relationship 
of  major  corporations. 

And  I  think  if  I  might  again  go  back  to  what  Mr.  Vest  had  said, 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  really  lays  out  a  difference  between  what 
the  national  labs  are  versus  a  corporation. 

So  I'm  a  little  worried  about  the  idea  of  putting  us  into  that  cor- 
porate mode,  even  though  some  savings  are  undoubtedly  there. 

And  even  more  worried,  I  would  say,  that  your  proposal  and  com- 
ing out  of  the  Task  Force  for  that  corporatization,  as  you  have  de- 
scribed it,  and  it's  a  little  bit  clearer  to  me  now,  is  one  that  looks 
very  like  a  mature  corporation  because  it's  very  horizontal  in  its 
operation,  and  looks  like  a  corporation,  not  those  that  are  function- 
ing most  efficiently  and  most  creatively  in  our  operation  now  where 
they  are  relatively  narrow  and  pretty  well-focused  on  what  the/re 
trying  to  do,  but  maybe  at  the  point  where  many  large  corporations 
aire  sort  of  diffusing  and  disintegrating  almost. 

So  I'm  a  little  worried  that  you  create  that  kind  of  a  very  large 
corporation  covering  all  of  these  laboratories  that  are  left,  recogniz- 
ing that  a  number  of  people  really  say  that  there's  over-capacity 
that  suggests  that  we  ought  to  be  eliminating  some  of  that. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Galvin? 

Mr.  Galvin.  The  culture  of  the  leadership  of  major  thinkers  in 
the  corporate  world  is  very  much  oriented  to  desiring  to  support 
the  long-term. 

To  the  extent  that  this  partnership,  this  collaboration  between 
federal  and  private,  is  ordained  with  legislative  intent  and  with 
block  grants  of  funds,  I  think  there  would  be  a  pure  support  for 
long-term  spending  for  science  in  these  laboratories. 

Paradoxically,  it  makes  it  very  comforting  for  industry  to  know 
that  this  class  of  putting  technology  on  the  shelf  potential  will  take 
place. 

With  regard  to  structure,  these  laboratories  do  look  very  big  to 
some  viewers  of  the  scene,  but  governing  a  horizontal  institution  of 
this  kind  with  distinguished  professionals  such  as  exist,  who  are 
among  themselves  self-starters,  and  scientists  are  self-starters,  as 
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Congressman  Ehlers  has  spoken  of,  is  all  governable.  We're  learn- 
ing now  to  govern  these  kinds  of  institutions  so  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  great  risk  in  terms  of  structure. 

It  certainly  can't  be  any  worse  than  what  you've  got  now. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Galvin. 

What  we'll  do  for  the  Committee  is  we  will  keep  this  in  session 
for  another  six  or  seven  minutes,  and  finish  up  with  a  couple  ques- 
tions for  Mr.  Galvin. 

Then  we  will  break,  we'll  come  back  with  the  same  panel,  and 
finish  up  any  other  questions. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  for  the  record,  the 
reason  for  these  interruptions  is  the  Congress  is  busy 
micromanaging  the  Defense  Department  right  now. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

Mr.  Galvin,  over  on  your  right. 

Mr.  Galvin.  Far  right. 

Mr.  Baker.  Far  right. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Baker.  If  Motorola  only  looked  to  the  next  quarter,  would  it 
be  investing  $3  billion  and  creating  jobs  in  chip  manufacturing,  or 
would  you  just  seed  that  to  Intel?  And  how  much  are  you  spending 
on  research  versus  what  you've  spent  before? 

Mr.  Galvin.  We  spent  approximately  eight  to  nine  percent  of  our 
total  sales,  which  will  be  about  $25  billion  this  year  in  sales,  so 
something  on  the  order  of  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Baker.  Two  billion.  Is  that  more  or  less  than  previously? 

Mr.  Galvin.  That's  constantly  increasing. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  just  wanted  to  reassure  Mr.  Olver  that  corporations 
aren't  these  greedy  capitalists  that  we  talk  about  in  debate,  but  if 
they  want  to  plan  for  the  future,  be  they  Hewlett-Packard,  Compaq 
Computer,  or  Motorola,  they're  going  to  have  to  spend  more  and 
more  on  research,  not  less  and  less. 

And  I  think  if  you  look  at  Sandia,  under  the  able  stewardship  of 
both  AT&T  and  now  Martin-Marietta,  Rockwell,  and  others,  you'll 
find  some  dedicated  firms. 

The  idea  we're  going  to  have  one  firm  control  all  labs,  it  would 
take  billions  in  order  to  do  that,  and  they  wouldn't  be  willing  to 
do  it. 

Get  onto  the  important  questions. 

Instead  of  a  lab  closing  panel,  as  Mr.  Tiarht  and  my  other  good 
fi^end,  Mr.  Bartlett's  misguided  bills,  shouldn't  we  have  a  lab  or 
science  management  and  accountability  panel  which  would  attempt 
to  unscramble  the  egg  and  then  put  it  back  together? 

And  would  you  be  willing  to  serve  on  such  a  panel? 

Mr.  Galvin.  That  option,  sir,  would  be  a  better  one.  I  think  Con- 
gressman Brown  said  it  quite  well.  I  think  you've  studied  this  thing 
enough.  I  mean,  how  fast  a  learners  are  you  people?  How  slow  are 
you  at  this  thing? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  think  you've  got  all  the  data  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  kids  on  this  block  have  an  attention  span  of 
three  minutes,  and  also  now  we're  drawn  to  vote. 
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I  had  the  national  highway  bill  up  earlier,  which  is  mark-up  in 
another  Committee  meeting  at  the  same  time.  We  don't  all  get  the 
same  focus. 

If  we  had  the  same  dedication  on  redirecting  our  labs  as  Mr. 
Brown  mentioned  in  his  testimony,  when  Kennedy  decided  to  go  to 
the  Moon,  we  probably  wouldn't  be  60  feet  off  the  ground. 

We  haven't  yet  focused  on  this,  and  what  I'm  saying  to  you  is  I 
do  think  we  need  to  draw  all  of  these  ideas  together. 

Mr.  Bloch  has  great  ideas  about  privatization,  but  he  makes  the 
broad  sweep,  we  ought  to  cut  33  percent. 

We're  going  to  add,  Mr.  Bloch,  50  percent  per  person  to  the  ex- 
penditure on  Medicare  and  we're  being  attacked  as  making  das- 
tardly cuts  which  is  going  to  wipe  out  health  care  for  the  elderly. 

Does  it  sound  like  anywhere  in  this  budget  we're  going  to  cut  33 
percent? 

Nowhere,  not  health,  not  welfare,  not  anywhere.  So  we  have  to 
bring  all  of  these  good  ideas  together  and  then  become  very  realis- 
tic. 

The  leadership  we  need  and  the  brains  we  need  is  sitting  out  at 
these  panels,  but  we  have  to  bring  them  all  together. 

My  contention  is  that  lab  management  is  going  to  have  to  be- 
come leaders;  they  can't  all  just  sit  around  and  say  we  need  more, 
we  need  more,  and  then  compete  for  the  dollars.  They've  got  to  de- 
cide what  the/re  going  to  do. 

If  we  said,  as  a  panel,  you  folks,  with  Congress'  support,  that  we 
want  a  missile  defense  stockpile  stewardship,  we  want  to  defeat 
cancer  and  other  health  research  problems,  and  we  want  nuclear 
power  in  the  next  generation  so  that  France  isn't  the  only  one  that 
has  a  NIF,  an  ignition  facility,  that  France  isn't  the  only  one  that 
has  nuclear  power,  safe  and  clean,  that  America  will  join  the  twen- 
tieth century,  would  you  not  think  that's  a  better  idea? 

How  do  we  do  it? 

And  you've  got  20  seconds  to  tell  us. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Galvin.  Proposed  corporatization.  Hold  a  hearing  on  that, 
and  I  think  it  would  lead  you  to  the  answer. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Tiahrt,  you've  got  about  two  minutes  be- 
fore we  break. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  All  right,  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  speak  behind  Mr.  Baker  who  is  often  misguided  and  misquoted 
me  on  my  bill. 

But  we'll  go  on  to  another  subject. 

I  think  that  earlier.  Chairman  Rohrabacher  pointed  out  about 
how  if  we  just  trusted  individuals  that  there'd  be  wheelbarrows  of 
money  rolling  out  of  here. 

And  I  think  it  might  be  illustrated,  if  there's  a  hundred  dollar 
bill  left  in  the  street,  you  probably  wouldn't  get  it  back  if  you  had 
lost  it,  because  individuals  have  a  tendency  to  take  what  they  can 
and  run  with  it. 

But  we  have  institutionally  condoned  the  concept  of  competitive- 
ness. We  don't  care  whether  Martin-Marietta  spends  its  money 
wisely  or  McDonnell  Douglas  spends  its  money  wisely  because  we 
allow  them  to  compete  for  bids,  and  we  therefore  trust  them  to  run 
their  companies  more  effectively  so  that  they  can,  because  they're 
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competing  for  the  dollar  that's  going  to  be  spent  on  aerospace,  for 
example. 

In  your  concept  of  a  corporate  model,  where  we  block  grant 
money  to  labs,  would  there  still  be  an  element  of  competition  where 
we  can  not  worry  about  them  taking  the  money  and  run,  but  yet 
compete  with  each  other  and  have  the  same  confidence  in  this  in- 
stitutional concept  that  we've  accepted  for  such  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Invest  in  the  chief  executive  officer  and  a  small  staff 
with  some  cognizance  on  the  part  of  this  trusted  group  of  trustees, 
that  they  will  generate  a  collaborative/competitive,  I  put  a  slash  be- 
tween the  two  of  those  things,  they  can  co-exist,  situation  to  where 
the  labs  that  are  not  measuring  up  are  not  going  to  get  the  support 
from  their  management  as  to  where  the  funds  would  be  optimally 
allocated. 

So,  yes,  there's  plenty  of  opportunity  for  competition.  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  we  know  how  to  compete  within  ourselves,  with  our- 
selves, as  well  as  with  our  outside  competitors. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Mr.  Galvin,  thank  you  very  much. 

And  if  the  panel  could  reconvene  in  probably  about  ten  min- 
utes— excuse  me,  there's  going  to  be  a  second  vote,  so  it  would  be 
15  minutes  from  now. 

And  Mr.  Galvin,  thank  you  very  much. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER  [presiding].  For  the  panel,  let  me  note  that 
Mr.  Bartlett  is  one  of  the  Members  of  this  Committee  and  also  of 
course  a  Member  of  the  House  who  is  a  scientist,  and  he's  going 
to  have  to  run  off  in  about  ten  minutes. 

So  if  we  could  pay  him  a  bit  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  Bartlett? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  add  my  apology  to  those  that  have  already  been  made  for 
our  hectic  schedule  and  the  fact  that  we  can't  all  be  here  all  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  Galvin  I  notice  has  gone.  I  wanted  to  make  a  comment  on 
his  comments  about  the  Commission.  This  is  not  a  commission  to 
close  laboratories,  it  is  a  commission  to  look  at  the  laboratories  to 
see  what  is  best  to  do  with  the  laboratories.  And  to  characterize  it 
as  a  laboratory  closing  commission,  you  know,  really  limits  the 
scope  of  the  commission. 

One  of  you  mentioned — I  forget  which  one  it  was  now — that  in 
your  view,  the  federal  labs  might  well  be  limited  to  those  kinds  of 
activities  that  could  not  be  supported  elsewhere,  very  large  facili- 
ties that  accommodated  a  community  of  users.  And  that's,  I  think, 
an  attractive  argument  to  pursue  further. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  a  question  relative  to  that. 

Are  there  large,  multidisciplinary  projects  that  even  though  no 
part  of  the  project  required  facilities  or  equipment  that  couldn't  be 
supported  by  individual  universities  or  industries  or  whatever,  is 
there  an  argument  that  you  need  large,  government  laboratories 
for  large,  multidisciplinary  projects? 

Dr.  Vest.  I  believe  you're  referring,  sir,  to  one  of  my  comments 
so  I  might  take  at  least  a  crack  at  that. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Okay,  thank  you. 
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Dr.  Vest.  I  did  state,  I  believe,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  pri- 
mary role  for  national  laboratories  should  be  to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate facilities  or  programs  which,  due  to  their  nature,  their  size, 
their  complexity,  their  time  scales,  were  not  likely  to  fit  well  into 
other  performing  organizations,  such  as  private  companies  respon- 
sible to  stockholders  or  to  universities  and  so  forth. 

So  I  did  say  both  facility  and  program,  although  I  must  admit 
that  I  had  primarily  facility  in  mind. 

I  can  imagine  that  we  have  areas  in  which  national  laboratories 
might  get  involved  in  things  that  are  highly  interdisciplinary,  that 
fit  particular  government  missions. 

That  certainly  is  the  case  in  the  defense  establishment,  for  exam- 
ple, and  even  in  the  national  security  roles  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  laboratories. 

But  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  somewhat  self-serving,  I  do 
think  that  the  university  sector  and,  in  some  instances,  the  not-for- 
profit  kinds  of  independent  research  organizations  tend  to  be  orga- 
nizations that  are  particularly  adept  at  higlily  interdisciplinary 
work,  that  bring  together  people  from  many  disparate  fields  and 
tend  to  have  a  lot  of  continual  renewal,  at  least  in  the  case  of  uni- 
versities, as  students  flow  in  and  out. 

So  it's  not  clear  to  me  that  interdisciplinary  nature,  per  se,  is 
likely  to  be  a  primary  motivation  for  a  particular  activity  being 
funded  through  the  mechanism  of  being  a  national  laboratory. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you. 

I  have  an  observation  to  make  from  a  personal  experience.  I 
would  just  ask  each  of  you  to  very  quickly  indicate  whether  or  not 
you  would  prioritize  these  environments  as  I  have. 

In  any  one  lifetime,  you  obviously  don't  have  the  privilege  of 
working  in  a  great  variety  of  places,  but  I've  been  in  the  scientific 
world  and  the  engineering  world  and  have  about  a  hundred  papers 
and  about  20  patents,  and  I've  worked  in  universities,  I've  worked 
for  government,  I've  worked  for  large  business,  I've  worked  in  small 
business  areas,  and  if  I  was  writing  these  in  terms  of  environments 
that  were  most  conducive  to  entrepreneurship  and  to  creativity  and 
to  a  fi'ee  environment  where  you  could  pursue  whether  it  was  an 
engineering  objective  or  a  scientific  objective,  I  would  rate  the  uni- 
versity as  number  one,  fi'om  personal  experience.  Small  business 
would  be  number  two.  And  surprisingly,  I  had  better  experiences 
in  government  laboratories  than  I  did  in  large  business. 

And  I  was  wondering  if  you  have  had  collectively  a  variety  of  ex- 
periences. 

When  you're  thinking  about  where  a  country  puts  its  resources 
for  R&D  and  research,  you  need  to  look  at  where  you  get  the  most 
mileage  out  of  those  resources. 

From  personal  experience,  I  would  rate  them  that  way:  univer- 
sities, small  business,  government,  and  then  large  business.  Large 
business  in  my  personal  experience  being  the  least  productive  envi- 
ronment for  doing  new  kinds  of  things. 

What  would  be  your  personal  experience? 

Mr.  Block.  Let  me  volunteer  to  answer  your  question. 

I  don't  have  much  of  a  problem  with  your  list,  but  I  would  want 
to  say  something  about  it.  One  has  to  be  very  careful  that  one 
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doesn't  fall  into  the  trap  where  there  is  no  room  for  all  four,  be- 
cause all  four  are  required. 

Universities  certainly  would  be  the  first  on  my  list,  primarily  for 
one  reason,  not  only  that  they  provide  an  environment  to  do  re- 
search but  they  do  education  at  the  same  time.  And  without  the 
two  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  you  would  have  a  hard  time 
making  up  for  that  deficiency. 

Small  business  certainly  is  an  innovative  kind  of  a  process,  but 
let  me  just  remind  you  that  small  businesses  become  large  compa- 
nies if  they  are  successful. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  If  they're  successful,  right. 

Mr.  Block.  Okay.  So  we  should  keep  that  in  mind. 

The  government  laboratories  in  general,  or  DOE  laboratories  in 
particular,  I  think  have  a  mission  to  play  in  this  multidisciplinary 
big-project  area  that  universities  cannot  afford  to  play  in. 

And  let  me  give  you  an  example  maybe  from  the  past.  I'm  not 
absolutely  sure.  It  might  still  apply  today. 

The  development  of  computer  and  information  science,  I  think, 
was  due  to  a  large  part  to  the  work  that  went  on  not  only  in  the 
university,  but  also  in  the  federal  in  the  government  laboratories, 
especially  DOE  laboratories.  And  because  of  their  capability  of  put- 
ting a  very  large  installation  together  and  dealing  with  very  large 
problem,  by  the  nature  of  what  they  were  dealing  with,  as  far  as 
information  science  and  computer  science  is  what  it  is  today.  So 
one  shouldn't  disregard  that. 

And  there  are  many  more  examples  today,  probably,  that  come 
to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Just  one  final  comment. 

I  think  that  it's  productive  to  think  of  the  subject  we're  address- 
ing not  as  so  much  a  problem  but  as  an  opportunity.  As  I  said  re- 
cently, the  privilege  of  visiting  a  number  of  these  laboratories  and 
what  a  great  variety  of  skills  we  have  there,  and  it's  a  great  chal- 
lenge to  decide  how  best  to  use  these  in  the  most  efficient  way  for 
the  national  interest. 

And  so  I  like  to  think  of  this  as  a  challenge  rather  than  a  prob- 
lem. 

Thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  contribution.  I'm  sorry  I  have 
to  nm.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  SCHIFF  [presiding] .  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Tiahrt,  you're  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  that  we're  going  to  be,  you  know,  the  question  seems  to 
be  revolving  around  about  closing  labs,  and  that  really  wasn't  the 
intent.  I'm  glad  Congressman  Bartlett  kind  of  has  contradicted  to 
Mr.  Baker.  We're  not  trying  to  close  labs  necessarily  here.  What 
we're  trying  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  we  get  the  most  effective 
research  done  for  the  dollars  we  spend. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we're  going  to  spend  money  on  re- 
search and  development  or  not.  We  are  going  to  spend  the  money. 
The  question  is  how  much  will  actually  be  spent  by  engineers  and 
scientists,  and  how  much  will  be  spent  by  overhead  and  excessive 
management  and  a  redundant  process. 
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So  what  we're  trying  to  do  I  think,  at  least  in  a  lot  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  see,  is  come  to  a  way  of  getting  more  research  and  develop- 
ment completed  for  the  dollars  that  we  expend,  or  an  effectiveness 
that  way. 

Mr.  Bloch  mentions  a  couple  of  things  that  I  think  are  interest- 
ing, giving  to  NSF  four  labs.  That's  something  that  I  hadn't 
thought  about  before.  I  think  it's  interesting. 

But  also  in  the  concept  of  where  we're  trying  to  downsize  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  as  a  whole,  the  bureaucracy,  that  it's  not  really 
effective  to  add  more  responsibilities  to  them  at  this  point  in  time. 

I  think  kind  of  in  following  with  this,  perhaps  you  could  give  me 
some  ideas  as  why  you  think  a  separate,  independent  agency  would 
be  good  to  evaluate  the  laboratories.  In  the  legislation  that  I've  pro- 
posed, we  have  this  energy  laboratory  facility  committee  that  would 
go  through  and  evaluate  all  the  labs,  establish  some  mission  state- 
ments and  try  to  take  an  independent  look,  and  then  come  to  Con- 
gress with  a  view. 

And  it  also,  I  think  another  point  that  you  brought  up,  was  that 
a  three-year  or  five-year  or  ten-year  process  is  much  too  long.  And 
I  think  you  see  this  in  many  downsizes  in  the  private  sector.  Once 
the  decision  is  made,  then  go  with  it. 

What  the  legislation  that  we  have  in  HR  1993  says  is  that  you've 
got  15  minutes  to  come  up  with  a  report — 15  months,  excuse  me, 
to  come  up  with  a  report. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  We  cut  it  just  a  little  quick  there,  didn't  we? 

Fifteen  months  to  come  up  with  a  report,  and  then  18  months 
to  get  it  facilitated. 

So  could  you  tell  me  just  what  is  the  benefits  of,  number  one,  of 
having  an  independent  basis  for  decisionmaking? 

And  number  two,  again,  reinforce  this  time  line  of  a  shorter  time 
period? 

Mr.  Bloch.  Yes,  I'll  be  glad  to  comment  on  both. 

The  independent  agency  I  think  opens  up  new  avenues.  First  of 
all,  it  puts  this  continuity  into  the  system  and  that  this  continuity 
could  be  used  greatly  to  simplify  the  organization,  to  leave  behind 
what  is  no  longer  necessary  in  that  new  environment. 

Secondly,  an  independent  agency  frees  you  up  from  some  of  the 
political  environment  that  a  Cabinet  agency  is  always  subject  to, 
regardless  of  what  Administration  you  talk  about. 

Thirdly,  you  could  think  of  making  the  Administrator  or  Director, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  of  an  independent  agency's  tenure 
quite  different  fi*om  what  it  is  today  for  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
which  follows  pretty  much  the  Administration  tenure. 

Six  years  would  not  be  out  of  the  question.  Maybe  one  can  even 
go  to  seven  or  eight  years. 

And  the  projects  that  you're  dealing  with  are  of  long-term  dura- 
tion, especially  if  you  go  to  downsizing,  that  stretches  out  over  a 
long  period  of  time — ^who  is  going  to  be  the  conscience  that  this  is 
going  to  go  on  year  after  year  after  year  if  people  walk  in  and  walk 
out  of  an  agency? 

And  you  could  adjust  that  a  lot  better  with  regard  to  an  inde- 
pendent agency. 
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Lastly,  I  think  it  allows  you  to  put  a  board  together,  such  as  was 
proposed  by  Bob  Galvin  in  his  privatization  proposal,  that  is  made 
up  of  people  that  have  the  policy  oversight  over  that  particular 
agency,  and  I  think  that  is  something  that  you  can  do  it  within  the 
present  context  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

What  was  mentioned  this  morning  was  an  advisory  board  that 
is  being  put  together  right  now.  Well,  an  advisory  board,  you  know 
what  it  is,  you  know,  "I'll  give  you  advice  and  you  can  take  it  or 
leave  it",  whereas  if  you  had  a  policy  board,  an  oversight  board, 
there  would  be  real  demand  on  it  that  it  formulates  the  right  poli- 
cies and  that  they  are  being  executed. 

So  that's  what  I  see  the  advantage  of  an  independent  agency  to 
be. 

With  respect  to  the  time  line,  I  made  the  comment  before,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question,  that  anything  that  stretches  out  that  long  over 
time,  you're  going  to  lose  the  impetus  if  you  ever  can  gain  it, 
whereas,  if  you  put  it  into  a  short  time  frame,  I  think  it  will  have 
its  own  dynamism  that  will  propagate  and  propel  the  implementa- 
tion of  what  you  are  trjdng  to  implement. 

In  one  of  the  bills,  and  I  don't  know  if  it  was  yours  or  somebody 
else's,  there  was  in  the  first  year,  a  three  percent  reduction.  Three 
percent  doesn't  mean  a  dam  thing.  Any  manager  can  do  with 
minus  three  percent.  It  doesn't  take  any  effort  at  all. 

But  in  order  to  really  downsize  in  a  significant  kind  of  a  way, 
you  have  to  start  the  first  year  with  a  significant  kind  of  a  goal 
in  mind.  Otherwise,  people  are  not  going  to  take  you  seriously. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do  a  follow  up,  he's  recognized. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  you're  right  about — that  wasn't  my  bill,  the 
three  percent.  With  attrition  rates  at  about  eight  percent,  I  think 
you  make  a  very  good  point,  though. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Ms.  Lofgren? 

Ms.  Lofgren.  I  asked  my  questions  earlier. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  In  that  case,  I  want  to  thank  this  panel,  along  with 
our  previous  witness,  and  thank  you  for  your  indulgence.  We  had 
to  interrupt  for  various  reasons,  mostly  to  go  over  and  vote. 

We  appreciate  the  contribution  that  you've  made  to  this  impor- 
tant debate  and  we  thank  you  for  being  here. 

With  that,  I'd  like  to  call  the  next  panel. 

This  panel  includes  Dr.  Frederick  Bemthal,  who  is  President  of 
Universities  Research  Association. 

Dr.  Albert  Narath,  who  is  President  of  the  energy  and  Environ- 
ment Sector  of  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation. 

Dr.  Douglas  E.  Olesen,  President  and  CEO  of  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute. 

And  Dr.  C.  Judson  King,  Interim  Provost,  University  of  Califor- 
nia. 

[Pause.] 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Let  me  welcome  all  the  witnesses. 

Let  me  first  say  that  most  Members  are  going  to  be  tied  up. 
There  is  a  Members'  briefing  on  Bosnia  going  on  right  now.  How- 
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ever,  as  you've  heard  all  day,  the  record  is  still  being  made  and  will 
still  be  distributed  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress  in  due  course. 

With  that,  I  want  to  say  to  this  panel,  as  I've  said  to  previous 
panels,  we  do  have  your  written  statements.  Without  objection, 
they  will  be  made  a  permanent  part  of  this  record,  so  I'd  invite  you 
to  try  to  stay  within  about  five  minutes,  if  you  can,  for  summary 
purposes  of  things  you  think  that  are  most  important. 

And  I'd  like  to  begin  with  Dr.  Bemthal,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  FREDERICK  M.  BERNTHAL,  PRESmENT, 
UNIVERSITIES  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION,  WASfflNGTON,  D.C 

Dr.  BERNTHAL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It's  a  pleasure  again  to  appear  before  this  Committee.  I've 
worked  with  you  or  various  Members  of  it  quite  a  lot  in  the  past, 
most  recently  in  1994  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

I  will  be  very  brief  knowing  that  the  entire  text  of  my  testimony 
will  go  in  the  record. 

The  national  laboratories  that  are  the  subject  of  this  hearing  are 
actually  relatively  few  in  number,  and  each  has  its  singular  char- 
acter. 

For  some,  such  as  Fermilab,  for  which  Universities  Research  As- 
sociation is  responsible,  the  entire  laboratory  revolves  around  a 
major  unique  research  facility  used  by  scientists  fi*om  all  over  the 
country. 

Others,  such  as  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  are  broadly  diversified  in  their 
programs  and  disciplinary  thrust. 

And  still  others,  such  as  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  entail 
major  weapons  R&D  programs. 

My  point  of  going  through  this  is  simply  to  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment therefore,  prescriptive,  systemic  solutions  to  this  problem 
should  be  avoided.  One  size  isn't  going  to  fit  all. 

And  with  that  in  mind,  I  will  just  briefly  go  through  a  few  rec- 
ommendations. 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  to  assure  the  vigor  and  productivity 
of  the  national  laboratories,  the  historic  partnership  between  this 
coxintry's  distinguished  research  universities  and  its  national  lab- 
oratories must  be  revitalized  and  substantially  strengthened.  This 
is  consistent  with  a  number  of  other  comments  to  that  effect  we've 
heard  today. 

The  motivation  for  this  partnership  may  have  changed,  as  the 
missions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  successor  agen- 
cies evolved,  but  just  as  the  laboratory/university  partnership  was 
essential  to  the  nation  in  the  decades  immediately  following  World 
War  II,  it  remains  essential  today  if  we're  going  to  realize  maxi- 
mum return  on  this  national  laboratories  investment. 

Indeed,  the  research  success  of  the  various  laboratories  has  long 
been  directly  correlated  with  the  strength  of  those  intellectual  ties 
to  the  research  universities. 

Secondly,  the  Department  of  Energy  national  laboratories  should 
evolve  and  become  truly  national  research  centers,  available  to 
serve  a  variety  of  customers  in  the  federal  government,  in  the 
states  and,  when  appropriate,  in  industry. 
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HR  2142  defines  clearly,  succinctly,  and  in  my  judgment,  at  a 
sufficient  level  of  detail,  the  mission  and  purpose  of  the  national 
laboratories.  The  guiding  principles  set  fori:h  therein  appear  also  to 
be  in  harmony,  I  should  say,  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Galvin 
Task  Force. 

Beyond  those  guiding  principles,  I  believe  that  the  research  ob- 
jectives of  the  national  laboratories  should  be  determined  by  the 
marketplace  of  ideas  and  the  needs  of  the  country  as  defined  by  the 
mjrriad  individual  projects  and  programs  of  the  various  customers 
for  that  research  and  it  should  be  limited  only  by  the  capabilities 
of  the  scientists  and  engineers  themselves  within  the  laboratories. 

The  size  of  the  laboratories  too  should  depend  on  their  ability  to 
deliver  for  their  patrons  who  presumably  will  vote  with  their 
grants,  contracts,  and  other  agreements  in  favor  of  the  best  propos- 
als and  in  favor  of  excellence  of  research  product. 

Thirdly,  as  part  of  the  revitalized  relationship  between  the  lab- 
oratories and  the  nation's  universities,  a  strong,  new,  corporate- 
style  governing  structure  should  be  devised  for  DOE's  major  re- 
search laboratories. 

The  Department  should  establish  in  spirit  and  in  fact,  not  just 
in  name,  the  principle  of  the  government-owned,  contractor-oper- 
ated laboratory  in  contrast  to  a  system  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, has  become  government  owned  and  government  operated. 

With  that  principle  as  a  starting  point,  I  believe  it's  possible  to 
achieve  many  of  the  advantages  anticipated  in  the  corporate  style 
laboratory  governance  recommended  by  Mr.  Galvin  and  the  pfoduct 
of  the  Task  Force  that  he  chaired. 

Indeed,  once  one  clearly  delineates  the  responsibility  and  author- 
ity among  DOE  and  its  private-sector  and  university  partners,  the 
Department  should  be  able  to  move  beyond  the  prototype  GOCO 
paradigm  to  realize  many  of  the  salutary  governance  objectives  out- 
lined in  the  Galvin  Report. 

I  applaud  DOE's  recent  movement  in  that  direction  as  part  of  the 
Secretary's  strategic  realignment  initiative. 

That  kind  of  transition  could  be  substantially  furthered  at  one  or 
two  laboratories  on  a  pilot  basis,  laboratories  which  would  be  gov- 
erned by  a  corporate-style  board  of  directors  composed  of  leaders  of 
the  nation's  leading  research  universities  and  industries  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  performance  of  the  laboratory. 

Research  programs  would  be  structured  so  that  distinguished 
faculty  from  interested  universities  become  full  partners  with  their 
counterparts  from  the  laboratories,  and  as  appropriate,  from  indus- 
try, in  the  conception,  in  the  proposal,  and  in  the  management  of 
individual  research  programs  within  the  laboratories. 

My  fourth  and  final  point.  When  it  comes  to  environmental — and 
this  one  will  be  brief — when  it  comes  to  environmental  and  occupa- 
tional safety  stewardship,  Federal  agencies  should  simply  require 
their  laboratories  to  comply  with  existing  regulatory  law,  as  any 
university  or  industrial  research  entity  is  already  required  to  do. 

Whatever  arguments  may  once  have  rationalized  the  present  ar- 
rangement, they've  largely  evaporated  with  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War. 

No  matter  how  federal  support,  in  closing,  no  matter  how  federal 
support  for  the  nation's  research  enterprise  might  be  structured  to 
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achieve  necessary  efficiencies  in  this  time  of  fiscal  constraint,  it's 
essential  that  the  capabilities  embodied  in  the  DOE  national  lab- 
oratories continue  to  be  engaged  in  that  enterprise. 

With  many  industries  cutting  back  or  eliminating  in-house  re- 
search in  recent  years,  these  laboratories  assume  added  signifi- 
cance as  sources  of  new  knowledge  for  the  national  good. 

As  the  exigencies  of  the  Cold  War  have  receded  into  history,  it 
would  be  wasteful  and  short-sighted  to  permit  the  intellectual  and 
capital  investment  the  American  people  have  made  in  these  na- 
tional laboratories  over  the  last  50  years  to  be  casually  dissipated 
and  I  know  that  no  one  on  this  Committee  intends  that  to  happen. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Bemthal  follows:] 
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Chairman  Schiff,  Chairman  Rohrabacher,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  return  to  testify 
before  iVIembers  of  this  Committee,  with  whom  I  have  wori<ed  closely  over  the 
years  in  a  number  of  positions  in  government,  most  recently  from  1990-94  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

I  have  never  been  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  or  its 
predecessor  agencies.    But  from  five  years  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Howard  Baker, 
then  as  a  Member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Oceans,  Environment  and  Science,  and  finally  at  the  NSF,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  and  observe  the  Department  in  many  of  iis  endeavors. 
And  before  I  became  sidetracked  in  Washington,  my  research  as  a  professor  at 
Michigan  State  University  was  for  several  years  supported  by  DOE.    My  current 
post  as  president  of  a  university  consortium  with  management  and  operating 
(M&O)  contract  responsibility  for  DOE  laboratories  has  afforded  yet  another 
perspective. 

The  organization  I  head.  Universities  Research  Association  Inc.  (URA),  is  the 
DOE  M&O  contractor  for  the  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Laboratory  (Fermilab),  and 
for  termination  of  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider  Project  in  the  wake  of  its 
cancellation  by  Congress  in  1993.    My  testimony  today  represents  my  own  views, 
and  not  necessarily  those  of  URA  or  its  Trustees. 

The  charter  we  received  for  this  hearing  solicits  comments  on  four  pieces  of 
legislation  pending  before  Congress,  particularly  as  those  bills  relate  to  the  future  of 
the  DOE  national  laboratories.    All  four  bills  seek  to  assure  a  national  laboratory 
system  that  will  be  as  efficient  and  effective  as  it  can  be  in  serving  the  country,  an 
objective  I  am  sure  we  all  share.    While  commenting  on  some  specific  elements  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  my  testimony  will  also  offer  a  more  general  view  of,  and 
some  ideas  on,  the  issues  and  problems  these  four  bills  seek  to  address. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  briefly  recounting  a  little  history  of  URA,  not  as  an 
advertisement  but  because  it  has  direct  bearing  on  a  key  theme  I  want  to  stress 
today  "  the  essential  role  that  the  nation's  universities  have  played  in  the 
development  and  achievements  of  the  national  laboratories. 
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In  1965,  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  25 
universities  agreed  to  form  a  consortium  with  the  following  broad  mandate: 

"...to  acquire,  plan,  construct,  and  operate  machines,  laboratories,  and  other 
facilities,  under  contract  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
otherwise,  for  research,  development  and  education  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences. ..and  to  educate  and  train  technical,  research  and  student 
personnel  in  said  sciences." 

In  the  intervening  years,  URA  has  grown  to  comprise  80  universities  and  nearly  all 
of  the  nation's  leading  research  universities.    The  close  laboratory-university 
partnership  of  DOE  and  URA  at  Fermilab  continues  to  be  highly  productive,  as  it 
has  been  at  other  laboratories  where  that  tradition  exists. 

The  formation  of  URA  in  1965  was  certainly  not  the  first  time  that  the  nation 
had  turned  to  its  distinguished  universities  for  assistance  in  constructing  and 
leading  a  research  laboratory.   We  all  know  the  important,  indeed  pivotal,  service 
the  University  of  California  rendered  through  the  National  Laboratories  at  Los 
Alamos,  Livermore  and  Berkeley.    Argonne  National  Laboratory  also  traces  its  roots 
to  that  era,  and  to  the  leadership  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Enrico  Fermi. 

Today,  the  most  important  single  issue  on  the  agenda  of  America's  research 
enterprise  may  well  be  the  future  of  these  and  their  sister  national  laboratories  in 
which  this  nation  has  invested  and  achieved  so  much.    But  despite  the  successes 
of  the  past,  if  current  policies  and  trends  continue  I  believe  the  national  laboratories 
as  a  group  will  experience  a  slow,  inexorable  decline.    The  status  quo  is  not  an 
option  --  not  in  the  national  laboratories  and  not  in  the  universities  —  and  none  of 
my  comments  should  be  understood  to  imply  that  major  changes  in  laboratory 
governance,  organization,  and  objectives  are  not  possible  and  necessary. 

The  national  laboratories  of  greatest  significance  in  this  regard  are  relatively 
few  in  number,  and  each  has  its  singular  character.    For  some,  such  as  Fermilab, 
the  entire  laboratory  revolves  around  a  major,  unique  research  facility  used  by 
scientists  from  all  over  the  country.    Others,  such  as  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  and  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  are  broadly  diversified  in  their 
programs  and  disciplinary  thrust.    Still  others,  such  as  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  entail  major  weapons  R&D  programs.    Prescriptive  "systemic"  solutions 
should  therefore  be  avoided  --  one  size  will  not  fit  all.    With  that  in  mind,  I  have  the 
following  recommendations: 


1 )    To  assure  the  vigor  and  productivity  of  ttie  national  laboratories,  the 
historic  partnership  between  the  nation's  distinguished  research  universities 
and  its  national  laboratories  must  be  revitalized  and  substantially 
strengthened. 
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The  motivation  for  this  partnership  may  have  changed  as  the  missions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  successor  agencies  evolved  from  the 
Manhattan  Project,  through  the  cold  war,  the  oil  crises  of  the  1970's,  and  now  into 
the  post-cold-war  era.    But  just  as  the  laboratory-university  partnership  was 
essential  to  the  nation  in  the  decades  immediately  following  World  War  II,  it 
remains  essential  today  if  we  are  to  realize  maximum  return  on.  our  national 
laboratories  investment.    Sustaining  the  vitality  of  these  laboratories  will  require  a 
robust  intellectual  partnership  between  the  scientists  and  engineers  at  the 
laboratories  and  at  the  nation's  other  great  centers  of  learning.    Indeed,  the 
research  success  of  the  various  laboratories  has  long  been  directly  correlated  with 
the  strength  of  their  intellectual  ties  to  the  research  universities. 

The  most  remarkable  "national  laboratory"  today  is  a  virtual  laboratory  -  a 
network  of  research  sites  scattered  across  the  country,  encompassing  the  great 
research  universities  in  which  this  country  invested  so  heavily  during  the  last  half 
of  this  century.   The  centroid  of  America's  research  enterprise  now  resides  in  those 
universities,  which  have  grown  and  matured  to  become  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Ironically,  however,  the  university  research  endeavor  itself  is  now  in  troubled 
waters.    It  is  confronted  with  a  muiti-billion-dollar  requirement  for  modernizing 
research  infrastructure,  a  problem  recognized  through  the  Reagan,  Bush,  and 
Clinton  administrations,  but  one  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  remains  unresolved. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  whether  the  enormous  investment 
the  country  has  already  made  in  research  facilities  at  our  national  laboratories  might 
offer  a  partial  solution. 


2)         The  Department  of  Energy  national  laboratories  should  evolve  to 

become  truly  national  research  centers,  available  to  serve  a  variety  of 
"customers"  in  the  Federal  government,  the  States,  and  when 
appropriate,  in  industry. 

H.R.  2142  defines  clearly,  succinctly,  and  at  sufficient  level  of  detail  the 
mission  and  purpose  of  the  national  laboratories.   The  guiding  principles  set  forth 
therein  appear  also  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Galvin  Task  Force. 

Beyond  such  guiding  principles,  however,  I  believe  that  the  research 
objectives  of  the  national  laboratories  should  be  determined  by  the  marketplace  of 
ideas  and  the  needs  of  the  country,  as  defined  by  the  myriad  individual  projects 
and  programs  of  the  various  customers  for  that  research,  and  limited  only  by  the 
capabilities  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  within  the  laboratories.    Laboratory 
"mission"  in  this  context  should  not  be  confused  with  unusual  cases  of  urgent 
national  need  (the  Apollo  project  comes  to  mind)  where  rapid  mobilization  of 
resources,  often  with  secondary  regard  to  cost,  has  been  driven  from  the  highest 
levels  of  government. 
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The  size  of  the  laboratories  too  should  depend  on  their  ability  to  deliver  for 
their  patrons,  who  presumably  will  vote  with  their  grants,  contracts,  and 
agreements  in  favor  of  the  best  proposals  and  for  excellence  of  research  product. 
To  assist  in  setting  collective  policy  directions  for  the  laboratories,  DOE  has 
recently  set  up  an  internal  Laboratory  Operations  Board,  a  helpful  step  that  should 
clarify  what  DOE  itseif  wants  and  expects  from  its  laboratories. 

Much  as  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  demonstrated  through  its 
successful  Engineering  Research  Centers  and  Science  and  Technology  Centers, 
partnerships  among  researchers  drawn  from  national  laboratories,  university 
faculty,  and  industry  can  provide  exceedingly  fertile  ground  for  discovery,  and  for 
the  technology  that  goes  hand-in-hand  with  such  discovery.    With  the  continued 
decline  of  the  major  industrial  laboratories  in  the  U.S.,  such  partnerships  become  a 
particularly  important  objective. 

DOE's  Cooperative  Research  and  Development  (CRADA)  program  was  meant 
to  establish  research  partnerships  and  arrangements  between  industry  and  the  DOE 
laboratories.    But  the  success  of  that  or  any  similar  program  must  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  productive,  working  relationships  that  develop  among  the  scientists 
and  engineers  actually  doing  the  research  -  by  bridges  built,  across  which  people 
and  information  flow.    Indeed,  the  traffic  across  those  bridges  is  probably  more 
important  than  the  instant  research  project  itself,  because  people  are  the 
mechanism  for  technology  transfer  -  people  from  different  disciplines,  with 
differing  perspectives,  working  on  common  problems.    As  John  Armstrong,  former 
Vice  President  for  Research  at  IBM,  has  put  it,  the  best  technology  transfer  vehicle 
is  the  moving  van. 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  recently  competed  for  and  won 
$7.3  million  for  a  center  to  develop  technology  for  DNA  analysis.    Funded  half  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  and  half  by  industry,  this 
partnership  with  Perkin-Elmer  Corporation,  EG&G,  Cornell  University  Medical 
College,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Louisiana  State  University  exemplifies  a 
national  laboratory  promoting  productive  partnerships  and  serving  a  variety  of 
customers:    Federal,  industry,  and  state. 


3i        As  part  of  a  revitalized  relationship  between  the  laboratories  and  the 
nation's  universities,  a  strong  new  corporate-style  governing  structure 
should  be  devised  for  DOE's  major  research  laboratories. 

The  Department  should  reestablish  in  spirit  and  in  fact,  not  just  in  name,  the 
principle  of  the  Government-Owned,  Contractor-Operated  (GOCO)  laboratory,  in 
contrast  to  a  system  that  has  become,  for  all  practical  purposes,  government- 
owned  and  government-operated.   With  this  principle  as  a  starting  point,  I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  achieve  many  of  the  advantages  anticipated  in  the  corporate-style 
laboratory  governance  recommended  by  the  Galvin  Task  Force.    Indeed,  after 
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clearly  delineating  responsibility  and  authority  among  DOE  and  its  private-sector 
and  university  partners,  the  Department  should  be  able  to  move  beyond  the 
prototype  GOCO  paradigm  to  realize  many  of  the  salutary  governance  objectives 
outlined  in  the  Galvin  Report.    I  applaud  DOE's  recent  movement  in  this  direction, 
as  part  of  Secretary  O'Leary's  Strategic  Realignment  Initiative. 

This  transition  could  be  substantially  furthered  at  one  or  two  laboratories  on 
a  pilot  basis.    Those  laboratories  would  be  governed  by  a  corporate-style  board  of 
directors,  composed  of  leaders  of  the  nation's  research  universities  and  industries, 
and  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  laboratory.    Research  programs  would 
be  structured  so  that  distinguished  faculty  from  interested  universities  become  full 
partners  with  their  counterparts  from  the  laboratories,  and  as  appropriate  from 
industry,  in  the  conception,  proposal,  and  management  of  individual  research 
programs  within  the  laboratories.    While  this  concept  is  not  new,  it  also  is  not 
pervasive  in  the  national  laboratories  tod^y.   The  National  Science  Foundation's 
Engineering  Research  Centers  and  Science  and  Technology  Centers  mentioned 
earlier  may  offer  a  useful  model  in  this  context. 

Where  universities  have  a  lead  responsibility  in  the  laboratory  partnership,  as 
I  believe  they  should,  they  must  bring  a  new  sense  of  intellectual,  as  well  as 
managerial,  ownership  and  involvement.    For  its  part,  the  Department  should 
assess  performance  on  the  basis  of  results  -  on  the  quality  of  research  and 
scholarship,  as  judged  by  a  strong  peer  review  system,  and  on  compliance  with 
existing  regulatory  and  other  law.    In  short,  the  Department  should  be  the  tough 
auditor  and  the  sophisticated  customer,  not  the  manager  acting  through  a 
contractor  surrogate. 

The  Committee  has  asked  our  opinion  on  "privatization"  of  the  DOE 
laboratories.   The  term  "privatization"  seems  to  mean  different  things  to  different 
people.    If  it  means  selling  the  laboratories  to  the  highest  bidder,  I  believe  that  is  a 
non-starter.    It  is  not  clear  who  would  buy  the  laboratories  in  an  era  when  industry 
seems  to  be  systematically  reducing  in-house  research  of  the  type  once  carried  out, 
for  example,  by  the  renowned  Bell  Laboratories.    Indeed,  the  nation  now 
increasingly  relies  on  the  Federal  government,  through  the  universities  and  the 
national  laboratories,  to  carry  out  long-term  and/or  high-risk  fundamental  research. 
I  believe  the  members  of  this  Committee  share  my  view  of  the  important  role  the 
Federal  government  will  continue  to  have  as  the  dominant  patron,  in  both  senses  of 
that  word,  in  support  of  such  research. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  "privatization"  means  developing  an  augmented 
"corporatized"  GOCO  system,  subject  to  the  rigors  of  a  different  kind  of 
marketplace  where  the  laboratories  compete  to  serve  the  various  Federal,  state, 
and  industry  customers  for  research  -  that  kind  of  "privatization"  is  appropriate.    It 
would  introduce  by  evolution  a  change  that  is  likely  to  preserve  the  best  the 
laboratories  have  to  offer,  without  the  disruption  and  mistakes  that  would  likely 
arise  from  any  ad-hoc  group  of  women  and  men,  however  wise  and  capable. 
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attempting  to  decide  on  issues  of  mission,  downsizing,  and  consolidation  in  an 
R&D  world  that  has  the  elite  of  our  nation's  private  industry  scrambling  to  keep  up. 
In  the  end,  the  adaptive  approach  almost  surely  will  make  better  choices,  be  more 
respectful  of  the  many  dedicated  and  talented  scientists  and  engineers  in  our 
national  laboratories,  and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  would  bet  on  it  being  faster 
and  more  efficient  in  achieving  necessary  change. 


4)         When  it  comes  to  environmental  and  occupational  safety  stewardship. 
Federal  agencies  should  simply  require  their  laboratories  to  comply 
with  existing  regulatory  law,  as  any  university  or  industrial  research 
entity  is  already  required  to  do. 

This  is  an  important  objective  of  H.R.  2142,  and  of  H.R.  1510  which  makes 
clear,  as  I  would,  that  the  Department's  research  centers  should  here  be 
distinguished  from  its  so-called  "production"  and  related  facilities.    In  those  latter 
facilities,  the  Department  still  struggles  with  special  problems  -  a  difficult  legacy  of 
the  cold  war.    But  with  regard  to  the  national  laboratories  per  se.  DOE  should  be 
freed  from  a  regulatory  spiral  that  seems  to  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
Department  is  required,  in  effect,  to  maintain  its  own  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  its  own  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  its  own  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

Whatever  arguments  may  once  have  rationalized  the  present  arrangement, 
they  have  largely  evaporated  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war.    Normalizing  regulatory 
oversight  and  requirements  for  the  nation's  research  laboratories  by  placing  that 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  appropriate  regulatory  agencies  almost  certainly 
will  result  in  more  cost-effective  operations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  DOE,  again  as  part  of  the  Secretary's  Strategic 
Realignment  effort,  has  taken  important  first  steps  in  this  direction,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Laboratory  recently  became  the  pilot 
laboratory  for  development,  with  responsibility  for  implementation,  of  a  simplified 
set  of  "necessary  and  sufficient"  standards  for  environment,  safety,  and  health. 

To  summarize:     The  spirit  and  intellectual  vitality  of  the  historic  partnership 
between  government  and  the  university  research  community,  of  which  URA  has 
been  representative  and  from  which  the  nation  has  derived  such  great  benefit, 
needs  to  be  revitalized  and  nurtured  throughout  the  national  laboratory  system. 

No  matter  how  Federal  support  for  the  nation's  research  enterprise  might  be 
structured  to  achieve  necessary  efficiencies  in  this  time  of  fiscal  constraint,  it  is 
essential  that  the  capabilities  embodied  in  the  DOE  national  laboratories  continue  to 
be  engaged  in  that  enterprise.    With  many  industries  cutting  back  or  eliminating  in- 
house  research  in  recent  years,  these  laboratories  assume  added  significance  as 
sources  of  new  knowledge  for  the  national  good.    As  the  exigencies  of  the  cold 
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war  recede  into  history,  it  would  be  wasteful  and  shortsighted  to  permit  the 
intellectual  and  capital  investment  the  American  people  have  made  in  their  national 
laboratories  over  the  last  50  years  to  be  casually  dissipated. 

In  some  cases,  preserving  expensive  laboratory  infrastructure  is  in  itself  a 
cost-effective  objective,  since  leading-edge  research  increasingly  requires 
concentrations  of  talent  and  facilities  which  often  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
dispersal  across  our  network  of  research  universities.    In  other  cases,  merit-based 
competition  within  the  research  community  can  serve  to  streamline  and  rejuvenate 
operations  to  meet  current  national  objectives.    But  research  funding  across  aU 
government  agencies  should  now  take  into  account  the  present  and  longer-term 
value  of  the  human  and  capital  investment  in  the  DOE  laboratories. 

The  mission  of  the  DOE  laboratories  is  sufficiently  and  appropriately  defined 
in  HR  2142.    The  mission  definition  set  forth  therein  is  a  timely  and  necessary 
restatement  of  principles  to  guide  the  many  and  various  programs  and  projects  that 
the  laboratories  should  pursue.   To  best  fulfill  that  mission,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  by  its  patronage,  should  encourage  partnerships  among  laboratory, 
university,  and  industry  scientists  and  engineers  for  the  proposal  and  management 
of  specific  research  projects. 

Finally,  while  the  Department  of  Energy  will  likely  remain  the  dominant 
patron  of  the  DOE  laboratories  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  laboratories  should 
nevertheless  mature  to  become  truly  national  in  character,  making  their  capabilities 
and  resources  widely  available  to  other  Federal  agencies,  to  the  states,  and  when 
appropriate,  to  industry.    Accordingly,  the  mission,  and  the  future,  of  any  national 
laboratory  should  depend  on  its  ability  to  achieve  the  diverse  programmatic 
objectives  of  those  customers. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions. 


###### 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Bemthal. 
Dr.  Narath? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ALBERT  NARATH,  PRESIDENT,  ENERGY 
AND  ENVIRONMENT  SECTOR,  LOCKHEED  MARTIN  CORPORA- 
TION 

Dr.  Narath.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
before  this  Committee. 

As  you  know,  I  have  expressed  my  views  before  this  Committee 
on  earlier  occasions,  specifically  back  in  March  and  June.  There- 
fore, the  statement  that  I've  submitted  for  the  record  will  probably 
come  as  no  surprise  to  you. 

I  should  also  say  that  my  views  coincide  extremely  closely  with 
those  expressed  so  eloquently  this  morning  by  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Energy,  Charles  Curtis. 

Since  my  views  do  coincide  with  his,  I  can  be  very  brief  in  my 
oral  remarks. 

Let  me  just  say  that  in  studying  the  bills  that  are  being  consid- 
ered here  today,  it  seems  very  important  to  me  that  one  distinguish 
very  clearly  between  two  sets  of  issues.  And  I  divide  these  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  set  of  issues  that  relate  to  DOE's 
mission,  and  the  roles  that  the  laboratories  should  play  in  execut- 
ing those  missions  or  in  supporting  these  missions.  So  these  are 
mission-related  issues. 

There's  another  set  of  issues  that  I  regard  to  be  distinctly  quite 
fundamentally  different,  and  these  have  to  do  with  management  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  issues. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  first  set  of  these  issues  are  clearly  de- 
serving of  Congressional  involvement  and  hopefully  strong  leader- 
ship. 

I  respectfully  submit,  however,  that  the  second  set,  involving 
management  issues,  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  left  to  DOE,  the 
laboratories  and  the  responsible  managing  and  operating  contrac- 
tors that  deal  with  it,  in  response,  of  course,  to  Congressional  guid- 
ance. 

Here,  I'm  referring  to  items  such  as  the  relationship  between 
DOE  and  its  GOCO  M&O  contractors,  the  relationship  between 
DOE  and  the  laboratories,  the  manner  in  which  laboratories  are 
tasked,  the  manner  in  which  overhead  costs  are  controlled  and 
hopefully  reduced,  the  whole  issue  of  right  sizing  of  the  laboratories 
to  fit  the  missions  that  the  Congress  assigns  to  the  Agency  and,  in- 
cidentally, the  funding  levels  that  are  provided  to  perform  those 
missions. 

By  this  sort  of  reasoning,  I  arrive  very  quickly  at  a  strong  pref- 
erence for  HR  2142,  the  Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Mission 
Act,  and  the  only  concern  that  I  would  express  is  in  pushing  to- 
wards a  sharper,  crisper  definition  of  missions  for  the  laboratories. 

That  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  narrowly  confine  each  of  the  lab- 
oratories, because  I  think  it's  absolutely  essential,  as  has  been  stat- 
ed many  times  today,  that  the  laboratories  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  multidisciplinary,  multi-program  or  purpose  nature,  and 
here  I'm  now  referring  to  the  multi-program  laboratories  of  the 
DOE. 
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I  respectfully  submit  that  the  other  bills,  which  are  being  dis- 
cussed today,  intrude  excessively  on  management  responsibilities 
that  I  believe  belong  to  the  Department  of  Energy. 

And  indeed,  I'm  pleased  to  say  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
is  taking  rather  bold  steps  towards  solving  management  problems 
that  have  been  identified  by  the  Galvin  Task  Force  and  others  be- 
fore them. 

These  steps  have  been  detailed  earlier  today  by  Charles  Curtis 
and  I  don't  think  need  to  be  repeated  at  this  time. 

I  do  want  to  comment  very  briefly  on  the  corporatization  proposal 
that  Mr.  Bob  Galvin  offered.  I  do  so  because  I  am  on  record  as  op- 
posing that  proposal. 

And  my  reasons  for  that  position  appear  in  the  statement  that 
I've  submitted  today. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  admire  the  boldness  of  the  proposal.  It's 
very  innovative.  I  dare  say,  if  it  could  be  implemented  as  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Galvin,  it  would  serve  the  intended  purpose. 

And  if  I  could  invent  a  world  more  ideal  than  the  one  we  live  in, 
I'm  sure  this  would  be  the  right  way  to  go. 

My  fear  is  that  the  solution  offered  by  Mr.  Galvin  may  not  be 
stable  with  respect  to  perturbations  introduced  by  the  reality  of  the 
world  we  live  in. 

For  example,  it's  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  sort  of  hands-off, 
block  grant  approach  to  funding  the  organization  would  be  prac- 
tical in  today's  world,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  easy  within  this 
corporate  structure  to  achieve  agreement  as  to  which  laboratory 
will  do  what  and  how  the  resources  are  to  be  divided. 

I  have  experience  in  Bell  Laboratories,  following  the  divestiture 
of  1984,  and  I  can  tell  you  how  difficult  it  is  within  a  corporate 
structure  that  is  in  a  state  of  transition  to  deal  with  those  matters. 
Doing  so  itself  requires  a  bureaucracy  and  I'm  sure  that  the 
corporatization  model  offered  in  a  very  short  time  would  rebuild  a 
rather  large  bureaucracy  in  order  to  manage  itself. 

So  I'm  fearful  that  the  solution  offered  may  not  be  stable. 

So  I  very  much  favor  something  that  I  think  is  more  practical  in 
the  near  term,  and  that  is  to  fully  implement  and  do  so  as  quickly 
and  vigorously  as  possible,  the  recommendations  contained  in  Ap- 
pendix B  of  the  Galvin  Report. 

And  again,  I  want  to  note  that  DOE  is  moving  very  rapidly  in 
implementing  these  recommendations. 

What  are  the  imperatives  then  that  we  face?  I  think  first  £ind 
foremost,  we  need  to  reach  consensus  on  core  missions.  Clearly, 
these  missions  involve  national  security,  energy,  environment,  and 
basic  science. 

It  seems  to  me  while  there's  room  to  argue  the  relevant  impor- 
tance and  appropriate  funding  levels,  as  far  as  the  Federal  role  is 
concerned,  it's  difficult  for  me  to  understEind  how  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  disengage  itself  entirely  fi*om  Einy  one  of  these  mission 
areas. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  Cold  War  is  over  and  it  may  require 
some  rebalancing  of  resources,  but  each  and  every  one  of  the  mis- 
sion areas  I've  mentioned  is  clearly  in  need  of  continued  support. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Congress  encourage 
DOE  to  continue  to  deal  with,  its  management-related  challenges  as 
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expeditiously  as  possible,  and  in  a  way  that  meets  the  program  di- 
rection set  by  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  of  course  does  have  the  responsibility  to  provide 
the  necessary  oversight  to  make  sure  that  DOE  and  its  laboratories 
stay  on  track. 

Ultimately,  it  seems  to  me,  DOE's  success  will  hinge  on  how  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  the  Department's  multiprogram  labora- 
tories can  function  in  support  of  the  Department's  missions. 

I  think  there  are  four  things  absolutely  essential: 

That  DOE  continues  to  nurture  a  system  of  laboratories,  and 
we've  come  a  long  way  towards  achieving  that. 

Here  I'm  talking  about  more  effective  coordination  among  the 
laboratories  and  improved  collaboration. 

Secondly,  it's  essential  that  we  find  ways  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  scientific  underpinnings. 

Third,  I'm  a  strong  believer  in  the  importance  of  carrying  out 
mission-related  private  sector  collaborations  and  partnerships. 

It  seems  to  me  no  institution,  no  organization,  no  system  of  any- 
thing today  in  the  world  of  science  and  technology  can  do  it  all 
alone. 

The  world  is  full  of  innovative  people  and  institutions,  and  the 
most  effective  organizations  will  be  those  that  learn  to  interact 
strongly  with  others  doing  related  work. 

Ideas  are  flowing  very  rapidly  and  to  isolate  oneself  fi*om  idea 
generation  elsewhere,  worldwide,  would  be  detrimental. 

I'm  reminded  that  in  our  country,  we  have  supported  tradition- 
ally a  system,  an  R&D  system,  consisting  of  Federal  laboratories, 
universities  and  industrial  labs. 

People  who  worry  about  the  behavior  systems  know  that  the  ac- 
tion in  systems  occurs  at  the  interfaces.  Systems  are  most  effective 
when  the  interfaces  work  harmoniously. 

I  would  suggest  there's  no  need  for  conflict  between- the  univer- 
sities and  national  labs  in  particular.  They  each  have  different  re- 
sponsibilities, different  characteristics,  different  abilities,  and  they 
gain  strength  by  working  together. 

And  I  would  also  very  respectfully  submit  that  while  we  all  agree 
that  there's  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  way  the  labora- 
tories are  managed,  and  manage  themselves,  perhaps  one  ought  to 
look  at  the  same  time  at  the  efficiency  with  which  the  academic 
world  manages  itself. 

I  cannot  believe  that  every  research  university  in  this  country  is 
equally  effective.  Not  every  university  is  an  MIT. 

The  same  of  course  applies  to  federally-funded  laboratories. 

And  finally,  it's  very  important  that  we  are  remindful  of  the  im- 
portance of  human  resources.  And  above  all,  it's  important  that  the 
national  labs  continue  to  provide  the  kind  of  environment  that  will 
allow  them,  in  the  future,  to  attract  world  class  talent.  Without 
that  talent,  the  national  labs  will  sink  into  mediocrity  very  quickly. 

So  let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that  I  see  a  pressing  need  to 
reach  agreement  on  DOE's  missions  and  the  level  of  support  need- 
ed to  accomplish  these  missions. 

In  the  mean  time,  given  adequate  time  and  encouragement,  I  be- 
lieve DOE  will  succeed  in  its  management  initiatives,  but  it  will  re- 
quire much  patience. 
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Experience  in  the  private  sector  has  shown  that  instant  gratifi- 
cation as  regards  management  improvements  is  seldom  achieved. 

And  last  but  not  least,  let  me  say  that  Lockheed  Martin,  as  a 
major  contractor  to  the  Department  of  Energy,  is  strongly  commit- 
ted to  supporting  the  Department  in  the  execution  of  its  mission 
and  its  management  improvement  goals. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Narath  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Albert  Narath,  President 
Energy  and  Environment  Sector,  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Science 

Subcommittee  on  Basic  Research 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Environment 

Joint  Hearing  on  the  DOE  National  Laboratories 
September?,  1995 

Introduction 

Chairman  Schiff,  Chairman  Rohrabacher,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittees, 
I  am  Al  Narath,  president  of  the  Energy  and  Environment  Sector  of  the  Lockheed  Martin 
Corporation.  Lockheed  Martin  is  well  known  as  an  electronics  and  aerospace  defense  conuactor. 
It  may  not  be  quite  so  well  known  that  Lockheed  Martin  is  also  a  major  managing  and  operating 
(M&O)  contractor  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Energy.  We  manage  and  operate  three 
national  laboratories  for  the  Department  —  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  and  Sandia  National  Laboratories  —  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
facilities.  These  responsibilities  have  given  Lockheed  Martin  a  perspective  on  DOE  and  its 
laboratories  that  you  may  find  useful  in  your  deliberations.  They  are  consistent  with  views  that  I 
shared  with  you  earlier  this  year:  In  March  and  in  June  I  appeared  before  this  committee 
representing  Sandia  National  Laboratories,  of  which  I  was  director  from  1989  until  last  month. 

Prior  to  my  tenure  as  Sandia's  director,  I  was,  for  five  years,  vice  president  of  Government 
Systems  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  with  responsibility  for  all  Bell  Laboratories  systems 
engineering  and  development  for  the  federal  government.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  been 
directly  involved  in  the  management  of  technical  programs  for  DOE  missions.  During  my  career 
it  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  chair  several  advisory  committees  for  DOE  and  other  agencies. 

I  believe  my  background  in  the  management  of  research  and  development,  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  provides  me  with  a  good  basis  from  which  to  make  informed  comments  on 
the  legislation  you  are  considering  today.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to  offer  candid  views  on  issues 
for  which  you  solicited  my  opinion. 

The  Issues  Separate  Into  Two  Classes 

The  four  bills  before  your  subcommittees  offer  different  plans  for  achieving  a  strategic 
realignment  of  the  DOE  laboratory  system.  H.R.  1510,  the  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratories 
Efficiency  Improvement  Act,"  would  mandate  a  workforce  reduction  of  one-third  at  the  DOE 
laboratories  within  ten  years.  H.R.  87,  the  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Facilities  Act," 
would  create  a  commission  to  review  and  modify  (if  it  sees  fit)  recommendations  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  laboratory  reconfiguration  and  closure.  Title  II  of  H.R.  1993,  the 
"Department  of  Energy  Abolishment  Act,"  is  similar  to  H.R.  87  in  this  regard,  but  it  stipulates 
further  that  privatization  may  be  considered  as  an  option  for  the  laboratories,  in  addition  to 
reconfiguration  or  closure;  and,  as  the  bill's  title  implies,  these  actions  would  be  taken  as  part  of 
a  larger  plan  to  dismantle  the  Department  of  Energy  altogether.  Finally,  H.R.  2142,  the 
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"Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act,"  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  streamline  the 
laboratory  system  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive  analysis  and  reassignment  of  missions  to 
facilities. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  these  bills  address  two  broad  issues  that,  in  my  view,  are  best 
treated  separately  and  in  sequential  order.  The  first  issue  concerns  the  question  of  DOE  missions 
and  the  proper  role  of  the  national  laboratories  in  supporting  those  missions.  (A  closely  related 
question  concerns  the  utilization  of  laboratory  capabilities  in  addressing  other  national  needs.) 
The  second  issue  concerns  DOE's  management  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  including  such 
items  as  laboratory  tasking,  overhead  costs,  and  "rightsizing."  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  a  sensible  resolution  of  the  management  issues  can  be  achieved  before  clarity  with  respect 
to  mission-related  issues  is  established.  Furthermore,  while  the  Congress  has  an  unquestioned 
role  in  establishing  DOE's  missions  and  providing  program  funding  to  support  those  missions, 
its  role  in  dealing  with  management  issues  is  less  clear.  Decisions  related  to  any  downsizing  and 
consolidation  should  be  a  DOE  responsibility,  in  concert  with  its  M&O  contractors,  and  should 
be  in  response  to  Congressional  authorizing  and  appropriation  actions. 

Realignment  Should  Be  Based  on  Missions 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  to  provide  the  basis  for  my  preference  for  the 
"Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act,"  H.R.  2142.  None  of  the  other  bills  starts  with 
missions,  which  must  be  the  starting  point  if  we  are  to  end  up  with  a  laboratory  system  designed 
to  satisfy  government  needs.  The  recent  GAO  report  entitled,  "Department  of  Energy:  A 
Framework  for  Restructuring  of  DOE  and  Its  Missions"  (August  21,  1995),  observes  that 
"resolving  internal  issues  without  first  evaluating  and  achieving  consensus  on  missions  is  not  the 
best  approach  to  restructuring  DOE"  (p.  4).  Yet  three  of  the  four  bills  before  this  committee 
today  use  that  approach. 

The  GAO  report  goes  on  to  criticize  DOE  for  not  reevaluating  the  validity  of  its  existing 
missions,  but  this  criticism  is  misdirected.  It  is  you,  the  Congress,  who  —  as  a  critically 
important  stakeholder  —  must  define,  at  least  in  general  terms,  the  services  you  want  this  agency 
to  perform.  H.R.  2142  is  the  only  bill  that  makes  an  attempt  to  explicitly  define  the  core  missions 
of  DOE  (Section  102). 

If  H.R.  2142  had  gone  further  and  made  mission  assignments  to  individual  laboratories,  it 
would  have  created  a  serious  conflict  with  what  I  regard  to  be  a  DOE  responsibility.  But  it  wisely 
places  the  burden  of  making  those  decisions  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  It 
provides  guidance  to  the  Secretary  on  what  criteria  to  consider  when  making  laboratoiy  mission 
assignments  and  proposals  for  streamlining.  It  sets  a  deadline  for  the  Secretary  to  report  those 
assignments  and  proposals  to  Congress.  And  it  requires  the  Comptroller  General  to  review  and 
report  on  the  DOE  proposals.  It  is  a  tough  bill. 

The  virtue  of  the  procedure  outlined  in  H.R.  2142  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  succeed  or  fail  based  on  the  merits  of  his  or  her  own  initiatives  and  proposals.  The 
common  weakness  of  H.R.  87  and  H.R.  1993  is  that  those  bills  tacitly  assume  diat  the 
Department  cannot  succeed  and  that  therefore  an  independent  Laboratory  Facilities  Commission 
must  be  created  to  review  and  modify  DOE's  plan.  In  my  view,  such  a  commission  (if  needed  at 
all)  should  be  chartered  only  after  the  Department  has  dcmonsuated  failure  in  aligning  its 
laboratory  system  with  its  mission  responsibilities.  This  is  not  in  evidence  at  this  point.  Indeed, 
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the  Department  has  taken  bold  steps  in  a  first  phase  of  strategic  alignment.  It  should  be  permitted 
to  proceed  without  the  interference  of  an  independent  commission. 

DOE  Is  Making  Progress 

We  need  to  acknowledge  the  progress  that  the  Department  of  Energy  is  already  making  on  its 
own  management  initiative.  Encouraging  results  have  been  achieved  by  DOE  in  just  the  last  year 
in  cutting  costs  and  reforming  programs.  As  I  observe  the  actions  DOE  is  taking,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  the  Department  is  prepared  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  how  it  conducts  its  affairs 
and  how  the  laboratories  are  managed.  Significantly,  the  Secretary  has  begun,  with  evident 
determination,  to  implement  the  actions  outlined  in  Appendix  B  of  the  Galvin  report, 
"Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratories,"  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy's  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  DOE  National  Laboratories. 

The  Department's  Strategic  Alignment  initiative  is  an  ambitious  effort  to  achieve  substantial 
operating  efficiencies  through  restructuring  and  downsizing  processes  similar  to  those  shown  to 
be  effective  in  the  private  sector.  The  changes  that  have  been  announced  will  cut  costs  by 
eliminating  layers  of  management,  eliminating  or  consolidating  redundant  organizations  and 
field  offices,  integrating  the  energy  R&D  portfolio,  curtailing  support  service  contracts,  and 
reducing  total  employment  by  more  than  one-quarter  in  both  the  federal  and  contractor  work 
forces  of  the  DepartmenL 

DOE  is  also  making  good  progress  in  reforming  its  directives  system.  The  Accelerated 
Directives  Review  Project,  working  with  the  DOE  Directives  Management  Board,  is  going 
through  DOE  orders  at  a  fast  rate.  The  project  is  likely  to  achieve  real  success  in  reducing 
onerous  and  inefficient  regulations.  Bear  in  mind  too  that  DOE  may  need  the  help  of  Congress  in 
this  effort.  Often,  actions  by  Congress  stimulate  over-reactions  in  the  agency,  particularly  when 
Congress  has  been  harshly  critical  of  DOE's  management.  I  would  urge  you  to  let  DOE  solve 
some  of  its  own  problems  using  generally  accepted  best  business  practices  employed  by  the 
private  sector.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy's  Advisory  Board  Task  Force  on  Strategic 
Energy  Research  and  Development  (the  Yergin  report)  also  endorses  this  approach. 

In  short,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  critics  who  assert  that  DOE  is  incapable  of  improving 
itself.  The  changes  we  are  beginning  to  see  belie  this  claim.  To  be  sure,  changes  as  bold  as  those 
being  pursued  by  DOE  require  a  span  of  several  years  to  fully  implement.  Successful 
reengineering  efforts  in  the  private  sector  have  typically  required  from  five  to  seven  years. 
Externally  directed  radical  approaches  are  unlikely  to  achieve  the  desired  outcome.  I  think  it 
makes  sense,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  let  DOE  continue  to  push  its  program  of  internal 
change. 

At  the  same  time,  efforts  are  underway  to  reduce  operational  costs  across  the  entire 
laboratory  system.  As  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
operational  cost  savings  are  focusing  on  improvements  in  administrative  and  business  functions 
rather  than  on  reductions  in  the  laboratories'  technical  resources.  The  Galvin  report  identified 
over-administration  of  the  laboratories  as  a  serious  problem  that  adds  unnecessai^  overhead 
costs.'  Standardization  of  laboratory  management  systems  and  centralization  of  some  common 
administrative  functions  could  realize  substantial  savings  without  culling  into  the  technical 
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muscle  of  the  laboratories.  I  should  add  here  that  Lockheed  Martin  is  strongly  committed  to  the 
goals  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  is  intent  on  taking  advantage  of  its  extensive  M&O 
responsibilities  to  achieve  enhanced  efficiency  and  effectiveness  through  improved  laboratory 
coordination  and  process  standardization. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  proposal  contained  in  H.R.  1510  to  cut  employment  by  one- 
third  in  ten  years  is  that  the  bill  doesn't  care  where  those  savings  come  from,  whether  from 
administrative  functions  or  technical  programs.  Another  problem  is  that  it  presumes  that  national 
technical  needs  will  be  static;  how  else  could  it  project  with  such  confidence  that  the  laboratories 
can  achieve  their  missions  in  2005  and  beyond  with  one-third  fewer  employees?  The  truth  is,  no 
one  knows  with  certainty  what  the  technical  needs  of  the  government  will  be  in  ten  years. 
Employment  levels  in  the  DOE  laboratory  system  must  be  dictated  by  current  and  foreseeable 
mission  requirements,  not  by  a  ten-year-old  law. 

A  System  of  Multiprogram  Laboratories  Is  Essential 

I  am  generally  supportive  of  H.R.  2142,  but  I  do  have  some  concerns.  The  bill  calls  for  "well 
defined  and  assigned  missions"^  for  the  departmental  laboratories,  and  it  requires  that  specific 
mission  assignments  be  made  to  each  institution.^  I  fear  this  exercise  may  result  in  rigid  and 
impenetrable  barriers  between  the  laboratories  such  that  they  cease  to  continue  progress  toward 
becoming  an  effective  "System  of  Laboratories."  The  process  of  making  mission  assignments  to 
the  laboratories  must  not  be  overly  detailed  or  prescriptive.  Laboratory  mission  statements 
should  not  prevent  DOE  program  managers  and  laboratory  directors  from  configuring  program 
work  among  different  laboratories  in  ways  that  make  technical  sense. 

Significant  coordination  and  collaboration  is  already  evident  among  the  laboratories  in 
support  of  the  common  technology  base  required  for  DOE  missions.  Such  cooperation  has 
always  been  true  of  the  three  defense  programs  laboratories,  and  it  is  increasingly  true  for  all  of 
the  national  laboratories.  In  particular,  much  collaboration  occurs  across  the  defense/energy 
boundary.  Increasingly,  the  entire  DOE  laboratory  community  realizes  that  teamwork, 
collaboration,  and  strategic  alliances  are  essential  in  this  era  of  constrained  resources. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example.  Robotics  technology  is  under  active  development  at 
most  of  the  DOE  laboratories.  This  should  not  be  surprising,  because  many  DOE  programs  in 
defense,  energy,  and  environment  will  employ  robotics  technology  in  some  way.  However, 
different  laboratories  emphasize  different  aspects  of  robotics  engineering  depending  on  their 
particular  responsibilities.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  has  a  very  capable  program  for 
remote  processing  of  nuclear  materials  with  a  human  in  the  control  loop.  Sandia  National 
Laboratories  has  a  very  capable  program  emphasizing  automated  intelligent  systems  to  support 
the  defense  programs  manufacturing  needs.  It  turns  out  that  both  these  facets  of  robotics  are 
useful  to  multiple  DOE  sponsors,  including  the  offices  of  Defense  Programs,  Nuclear  Energy, 
and  Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management. 

With  DOE  encouragement,  the  managers  of  the  robotics  programs  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Sandia 
organized  a  collaborative  program  to  support  the  general  robotics  needs  of  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management.  The  collaboration  has  benefited  DOE 
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customers  and  leveraged  the  capabilities  of  both  laboratories.  It  is  now  expanding  to  include 
other  DOE  laboratories  under  a  coordinated  "virtual  technology  center"  in  robotics.  Because  of 
this  collaboration,  DOE  may  well  have  the  strongest  robotics  R&D  program  in  the  world. 

The  integrated  nature  of  the  DOE  laboratory  system  is  evident  in  many  other  areas  beyond 
robotics.  The  DOE  Center  of  Excellence  for  the  Synthesis  and  Processing  of  Advanced  Materials 
brings  together  several  complementary  strengths  in  materials  science  R&D  resident  at  twelve 
DOE  laboratories.  Other  virtual  technology  centers  exist  in  practice  and  are  now  being 
formalized.  Plasma  technologies,  high-performance  computing,  advanced  engineering  design 
and  manufacturing,  environmentally  conscious  processes,  and  superconductive  materials  are  all 
examples  of  the  rapidly  growing  synergistic  cooperation  among  laboratories  within  tlie  DOE 
system. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  several  laboratories  require  the  same  or  similar  technical 
competencies  as  underpinnings  for  their  missions,  as  illustrated  by  the  robotics  example  1  just 
described.  The  example  also  makes  clear  how  important  it  is  that  the  laboratories  cooperate 
effectively  with  each  other.  By  working  toward,  rather  than  against,  a  "System  of  Laboratories," 
the  government  can  derive  greatest  advantage  from  the  diversity  of  the  DOE  laboratories.  The 
legislation  you  adopt  should  encourage  concepts  such  as  lead  roles  and  distributed  centers  of 
excellence  to  produce  inter-laboratory  coordination  in  mission  areas. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  mission  assignment  exercise  required  by  H.R.  2142  could  force  DOE 
away  from  the  multiprogram  concept  toward  single-mission  laboratories.  The  multiprogram, 
multidisciplinary  environment  is  absolutely  essential  for  excellence  in  most  of  DOE's  missions 
(and  that  includes  the  defense  mission).  The  synergy  that  exists  in  a  multiprogram  environment 
enhances  mission  performance.  Consequently,  we  should  expect  more  than  one  DOE  laboratoiy 
to  be  involved  in  a  given  DOE  mission. 

The  Need  for  Cross-Sector  Collaboration 

Collaboration  between  the  DOE  laboratories  and  other  sectors,  principally  industry  and 
universities,  is  increasingly  essential  for  programmatic  excellence.  The  old  idea  that  the 
government's  technical  needs  are  so  unique  that  they  require  a  separate  technology  base  is 
obsolete.  The  technology  bases  for  government  and  commercial  needs  are  rapidly  converging. 
Cross-sector  collaboration  should  not  only  be  encouraged,  it  should  be  required,  with  emphasis 
on  generic,  precompetitive  R&D  on  technical  issues  of  mutual  interest  that  can  be  useful  for  both 
government  and  industry. 

H.R.  2142  is  the  only  bill  that  explicitly  permits  departmental  laboratories  to  establish 
collaborative  relationships  with  entities  in  other  sectors  (Section  102).  This  is  surprising  because 
both  the  Galvin  task  force**  and  the  GAO^  endorse  laboratory-industry  collaboration  that  supports 
DOE  mission  work. 

Many  DOE  missions,  and  particularly  the  nuclear-weapons  program,  can  benefit 
substantially  from  working  cooperatively  with  industry,  as  a  result  of  the  leverage  provided  by 
partners'  in-kind  contributions  to  joint  projects,  cost-free  access  to  specific  paiincr  capabilities. 
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ihe  expanded  reliability  that  results  from  partner-testing  of  components  or  materials,  and  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  commercial  suppliers  for  DOE  product  needs. 

One  outstanding  example  of  mutual  benefit  from  joint  R&D  is  the  development,  through 
collaboration  with  the  private  sector,  of  lead-free  materials  and  processes  for  use  in 
manufacturing.  Health  risks  and  environmental  damage  associated  with  lead-derived  solders  and 
fabrication  processes  that  utilize  lead  have  prompted  efforts  to  curtail  the  use  of  such  materials  in 
the  DOE  weapons  complex  and  as  well  as  in  private  industry.  Joint  work  by  a  DOE  laboratory 
and  industry  evaluated  commercial  lead-free  solders  as  well  as  a  new  alloy  developed  by  DOE. 
The  results  of  that  collaboration  are  being  widely  adopted  by  industry  and  led  directly  to  the 
application  of  lead-free  solders  in  nuclear-weapon  component  manufacturing. 

Other  cooperative  projects  help  ensure  that  critical  DOE  skills  for  weapons  engineering  and 
design  remain  up-to-par  to  meet  future  needs.  The  nuclear-weapon  program  is  now  in  a  phase 
where  no  new  weapon  development  programs  are  in  progress.  Unless  nuclear  arsenals  are 
abolished,  new  warheads  must  be  designed  and  manufactured  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century 
to  replace  aging  warheads  that  will  have  exceeded  their  service  Hfetimes.  Weapon  engineering 
skills  cannot  be  maintained  through  simulated  design  exercises  alone.  Engineers  must  work  with 
real  designs  for  real  products  to  keep  their  skills  sharp.  Collaborative  design  of  components  for 
civilian  or  defense  systems  can  provide  useful  experience.  Moreover,  the  DOE  laboratories  must 
offer  challenging,  dual-benefit,  scientific  and  engineering  assignments  if  they  are  to  recruit  the 
best  technical  talent  to  support  national  security  programs. 

The  Future  Role  of  the  DOE  Laboratories 

For  all  the  criticism  directed  at  DOE,  the  Department  still  maintains  what  are  widely 
regarded  collectively  as  the  best  scientific  and  engineering  laboratories  in  the  federal 
govemment  Over  many  years,  a  succession  of  commissions,  blue-ribbon  panels,  and  advisory 
boards  have  agreed  on  this  point  Over  sixty  Nobel  Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  researchers  who 
were  funded  by  DOE  or  its  predecessor  agencies.  DOE's  nine  multiprogram  national  laboratories 
have  earned  more  than  three  hundred  R&D-IOO  awards,  which  acknowledge  significant 
advances  in  technology.  During  the  cold  war,  the  defense  programs  laboratories  designed,  and  to 
this  day  actively  support,  a  nuclear-weapon  stockpile  that  excels  in  military  performance, 
reliability,  safety,  and  control.  During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  it  is  documented*  that  the 
Department's  energy  R&D  laboratories  made  advances  that  generated  savings  of  many  billions 
of  dollars  for  industry  and  consumers  and  provided  improved  energy  technologies  for  industry  to 
exploit.  The  DOE  laboratories  are  associated  with  thousands  of  discoveries  and  inventions  that 
have  proved  useful  in  both  defense  and  civilian  applications  and  that  have  helped  the  United 
States  sustain  worldwide  technological  leadership.  With  such  an  exceptional  record  of 
accomplishment,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  DOE  national  laboratories  will  continue  to 
play  an  important  role  in  federally  funded  R&D. 

No  other  agency  of  the  federal  government  performs  the  vertically  integrated  research  and 
development  that  is  such  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  DOE  laboratories.  Many  science  and 
technology  agencies  manage  R&D  as  a  grant  activity  and  perform  very  little  in-house  technical 


^'The  Role  of  Federal  Research  and  Development  in  Advancing  Energy  Efficiency:  A  $50  Billion  Conlribution  to 
the  U.S.  Economy,"  Howard  Gellcr,  Jeffrey  P.  Harris.  M.irk  D.  Ixvinc,  Arthur  H.  Roscnfeld  in  Annual  Review  of 
Energy,  Vol.  12,  1987.  Jack  M.  Hollander,  I^..  Annual  Reviews.  Inc.,  Palo  Alto. 
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work.  Many  others  are  devoted  to  narrow  mission  assignments  and  lack  mullidisciplinary 
breadth  and  depth.  To  my  knowledge,  the  DOE  laboratories  are  unusual  if  not  unique  in  the 
federal  R&D  system  because  they  perform  the  entire  research,  development,  and  product  cycle, 
all  the  way  from  fundamental  research  to  product  design,  development,  and  production  support 
This  is  absolutely  the  case  for  the  defense  programs  laboratories,  and  it  is  largely  true  for  the 
DOE  energy  laboratories  as  well  (although  some  smaller  laboratories  concentrate  on  research 
alone).  Vertical  integration  of  the  research  and  development  cycle  is  a  powerful  strength  of  the 
DOE  laboratory  system,  and  it  is  not  duplicated  on  the  same  scale  anywhere  else  in  the  federal 
sector. 

Finally,  DOE's  laboratories  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  development  and  utilization 
of  major  scientific  and  engineering  facilities  that  would  be  difficult  to  reproduce  in  a  different 
setting.  Today,  most  of  these  facilities  are  being  operated  as  user  facilities,  providing  unique 
capabilities  to  researchers  drawn  from  industry,  academia,  and  other  government  agencies. 

Criteria  for  Future  Missions 

Future  missions  will  evolve  as  national  needs  evolve.  Unfortunately,  reaching  a  national 
consensus  on  critical  scientific  and  engineering  needs  that  should  receive  federal  R&D  attention 
has  been  a  slow  and  difficult  process,  at  best.  Many  people  hold  the  view  that  a  free-market 
system,  left  to  its  own  devices,  will  identify  national  needs  and  develop  solutions  to  them 
without  government  involvement.  This  view  fails  to  consider  the  influence  of  relative  risks  on 
those  who  make  investment  decisions  in  the  private  sector.  As  a  general  rule,  private  R&D  is 
undertaken  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  generate  revenues  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
Investment  risks  that  do  not  reasonably  assure  future  revenues  within  a  fairly  short  time  horizon 
are  simply  not  within  industry's  means. 

Useful  and  legitimate  criteria  can  be  stated  for  evaluating  the  appropriateness  of  federal  R&D 
sponsorship  in  areas  of  national  need.  Some  examples  are: 

1 .  The  technical  risks  are  too  great  or  the  benefits  too  diffuse  for  the  private  sector  to 
assume  financial  risk  (major  user  facilities  fall  into  this  category). 

2.  Enabling  technologies  do  not  yet  exist. 

3.  A  problem  requires  comprehensive  evaluation  and  characterization  before  policy 
development  can  occur. 

4.  A  problem  possesses  a  high  degree  of  complexity  that  cuts  across  government  and 
industry  boundaries. 

There  exist  many  areas  of  research  of  strategic  importance  to  the  nation  for  which  the  private 
sector  cannot  afford  the  expense  or  risk  and  for  which  the  principal  investigator  model  typical  of 
academic  research  is  not  well  suited.  The  Galvin  report  recognizes  this  role  as  a  unique  one  for 
the  DOE  national  laboratories: 

We  note  that  many  of  the  least  exploited  investigative  paths  involve  the  need  for 
extraordinarily  sophisticated  multidisciplinary  teams  using  sophisticated 
instruments  and  tools.  It  is  that  role  for  which  the  national  laboratories  are 
uniquely  qualified.  It  is  the  case  for  -  the  justification  of-  the  existence  of  the 
DOE  laboratories.  ^ 


'"Aliemaiive  Futures  for  ihe  Dcpartmeni  of  Energy  Naiionnl  l.;iboniiorics."  Secretary  of  F.ncrgy  Advisory  Bau'd. 
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Research  of  strategic  value  to  the  nation  includes  such  well-known  efforts  as  the 
development  of  next-generation  supercomputers  and  human  genome  mapping  and  sequencing. 
But  a  vast  array  of  other  stfategic  R&D  is  performed  in  less  publicized  areas,  including  materials 
science,  superconductivity,  photonics,  computer  science,  and  engineering  disciplines  such  as 
advanced  engineering  design  processes,  agile  manufacturing,  and  industrial  ecology.  Many  of 
these  efforts  require  large-scale,  integrated  programs  that  will  ultimately  benefit  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  but  are  too  generic  for  private  investment. 

Industry  is  also  understandably  reluctant  to  commit  R&D  funds  when  the  very  enabling 
technologies  do  not  yet  exist  This  phenomenon  is  clearly  observable  in  the  area  of  hazardous 
waste  management  and  site  remediation.  The  problem  represents  a  critical  national  need  for  both 
government  and  industry  that  by  now  should  have  stimulated  a  vital,  aggressive  commerce 
offering  new  technical  solutions.  Unfortunately,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  solutions 
offered  by  industry  to  date  have  been  disappointingly  conventional.  The  fact  is,  for  many  classes 
of  hazardous  wastes,  cost-effective  treatment  or  containment  technologies  have  not  yet  been 
demonstrated.  Here  is  an  obvious  mission  role  for  the  DOE  national  laboratories  in  collaboration 
with  industry. 

The  phenomena  associated  with  the  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere  are  worrisome.  They  may  or  may  not  represent  a  serious  long-term  hazard  to  global 
climatic  and  biological  systems,  but  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  have  urged  action.  Yet  scientists  do  not  command  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  problem  sufficient  to  permit  the  development  of  sound  policy.  This  is 
clearly  the  sort  of  national  problem  that  requires  a  government  role.  The  U.S.  Global  Change 
Research  Program  coordinates  the  competencies  of  several  agencies  in  a  single,  focused  effort  to 
characterize  the  problem,  and  DOE  is  part  of  that  effort. 

Finally,  many  emerging  national  needs  are  so  complex  that  they  cut  across  the  usual 
boundaries  separating  government  and  industry  domains.  An  obvious  example  is  transportation. 
The  national  transportation  infrastructure  is  so  capital-intensive  and  comprises  such  vast  public 
assets  that  it  clearly  must  be  a  primary  responsibility  of  government.  But  that  responsibility 
cannot  be  performed  without  the  intimate  involvement  of  the  transportation  vehicle  and  energy 
supply  industries.  Technology  and  policy  need  intelligent  coordination  and  long-term  planning 
for  the  transportation  infrastructure  to  evolve  effectively.  The  DOE  laboratories  may  have  a 
legitimate  role,  in  partnership  with  industry,  in  long-term  public  problems  such  as  transportation. 

Laboratory  Governance 

One  of  the  remaining  questions  asked  by  the  charter  document  for  this  hearing  concerns 
laboratory  governance:  "Are  there  other  governance  sUiictures,  such  as  corporatization  or 
privatization,  which  may  better  suit  the  future  management  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories?" 

The  Galvin  Task  Force  makes  a  bold  recommendation  to  convert  the  governance  of  the  DOE 
laboratories  to  a  new  basis.*  The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  GOCO  (Government-Owned, 
Contractor-Operated)  concept,  the  model  on  which  the  laboratories  have  operated  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  been  irreunevably  weakened  through  unresu-ained  growth  in  government  micro- 
management,  rule-making,  and  oversight,  and  they  discount  the  Department's  ability  lo  revitalize 
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it.  Only  through  de-federalization  will  the  laboratories  be  able  to  operate  with  the  efficiency  and 
flexibility  found  in  the  private  sector,  in  their  view.  To  be  more  specific,  the  Galvin  report 
proposes  a  "corporatizalion"  governance  for  the  DOE  national  laboratories,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  three  defense  programs  laboratories  (Chapter  VII).  It  would  create  a  not-for- 
profit  R&D  corporation  with  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  to  staggered  terms  by  the  President. 
Congress  would  provide  multi-year  block  funding,  and  the  corporation  would  allocate  those 
funds  to  the  laboratories.  DOE  would  function  as  the  government  sponsor  of  both  the  corporation 
and  the  laboratories. 

The  rationale  for  such  a  radical  change  in  governance  is  based  on  the  belief  that  unless 
something  is  done  to  buffer  the  laboratories  from  the  DOE  bureaucracy,  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  bureaucrats  to  "micromanage"  will  continue  to  dominate.  Moreover,  having  a  board  consisting 
"primarily  of  distinguished  scientists  and  engineers  and  experienced  senior  executives  from  U.S. 
industry"'  would  tend  to  insulate  the  laboratories  from  partisan  politics,  it  is  felt,  and  provide 
some  measure  of  stability. 

Such  a  clean-sheet-of-paper  approach  is  well-intentioned  and,  in  principle,  offers  some 
advantages.  Nonetheless,  as  proposed,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  either  practical  in  the  near  term  or 
necessarily  sustainable  over  the  long  term,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  principal  weakness  of  this  governance  model  is  its  elimination  of  a  strong  linkage 
between  the  laboratories  and  an  agency  of  the  executive  branch.  In  the  absence  of  such 
linkage,  the  ability  of  the  laboratories  (in  the  role  of  FFRDCs)  to  assist  DOE  in  program 
planning  and  management  would  diminish  greatly.  As  a  result,  the  laboratories  would 
likely  lose  their  mission  focus. 

2.  Changing  the  laboratories  from  GOCO  to  private  or  semi-private  corporations  would 
inevitably  change  the  character  of  the  laboratories  in  a  way  that  is  unpredictable,  but 
probably  detrimental.  In  the  likely  event  that  multi-year  block  funding  is  not  provided,  I 
worry  that  the  laboratories  would  tend  to  become  R&D  job  shops  for  small,  discrete 
projects  that  lack  the  unifying  initiative  of  a  national  mission.  The  critical  mass  for  large, 
long-term,  high-risk/high-consequence  programs  might  be  lost  in  the  process. 

3.  At  the  same  time,  DOE's  value-adding  role  would  suffer.  An  "arms-length"  relationship 
with  the  laboratories  would  encourage  the  Department,  over  lime,  to  direct  its  funds 
elsewhere.  If,  in  addition,  the  defense  programs  laboratories  were  moved  to  DoD  or 
elsewhere,  DOE  would  become  an  agency  whose  prime  function  would  be  to  "pass- 
through"  government  funding.  In  either  case,  the  separation  between  the  energy  research 
and  defense  programs  laboratories  is  incompatible  with  DOE's  concept  of  an  integrated 
system  of  laboratories. 

4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  unlikely  to  be  effective  in  resource  allocation  and,  more 
generally,  in  coordinating  the  R&D  activities  of  the  laboratory  complex,  unless  it  creates 
a  bureaucracy  of  its  own. 

5.  It  is  also  most  unlikely  that  the  public  would  be  supportive  of  the  degree  of 
independence  from  government  oversight  and  control  that  is  envisioned  by  the 
corporatization  concept. 
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I  believe  a  more  practical  approach  to  addressing  the  root  problems  identified  in  the  Galvin 
report  is  to  rejuvenate  the  GOCO  relationship  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Appendix  B  of  the 
report.  The  Laboratory  Operating  Board,  recently  created  by  DOE,  incorporates  many  of  the 
features  of  the  Galvin  model  (distinguished  leaders,  staggered  terms,  and  so  forth).  I  believe  this 
approach  can  achieve  the  benefits  of  the  Galvin  governance  recommendations,  provided  it  is 
embraced  by  senior  managers  throughout  the  DOE  complex. 

As  stated  earlier,  I  do  not  share  the  view  that  DOE  is  incapable  of  revitalizing  the  GOCO 
model.  To  be  sure,  it  will  be  a  challenging  task  for  the  Department  and  its  M&O  contractors  to 
succeed  in  such  an  undertaking.  In  the  last  two  years,  however,  I  have  seen  significant  progress 
in  the  Department  that  encourages  me  to  believe  that  DOE  is  prepared  to  make  necessary 
changes  in  how  the  laboratories  are  managed.  For  example,  the  Secretary  has  committed  the 
Department  to  Total  Qiiality  Management  as  the  operating  paradigm.  Significantly,  the 
Department  has  begun  to  implement  the  actions  outlined  in  Appendix  B  with  energy  and 
determination. 

Many  of  the  benefits  of  corporatizing  the  laboratory  complex  can  be  achieved  by  applying 
the  quality  management  and  reengineering  tools  used  by  industry.  For  example,  some 
laboratories  are  reengineering  their  operating  and  administrative  procedures  to  achieve  greater 
efficiencies  and  cost  savings.  They  are  reviewing  their  business  systems  and  site  management 
practices  and  redesigning  their  information  and  communications  infrastructures  in  order  to 
automate  and  streamline  business  and  management  processes. 

I  advise  great  caution  as  you  explore  the  pros  and  cons  of  corporatizing  the  DOE 
laboratories.  With  your  support,  I  believe  DOE's  leadership  can  do  much  to  restore  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  GOCO  model.  Before  embarking  on  a  risky  and  uncertain  new  governance 
model,  I  would  look  for  ways  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  tomorrow  using  a  management 
approach  that  has  been  effective  in  the  past. 

Managing  DOE's  Nuclear- Weapons  Program 

Title  V  of  H.R.  1993  proposes  to  move  the  DOE  defense  programs  laboratories  to  an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  have  a  personal  opinion  on  this  proposal  that  is  based  on  many 
years'  experience  with  the  nuclear-weapons  program,  and  I  feel  it  is  important  to  express  myself 
on  this  issue.  (I  know  this  hearing  does  not  specifically  address  Title  V  of  the  bill,  but  my 
concern  is  great  enough  that  I  want  to  comment  on  it  anyway.)  Evidently  this  proposal  is  viewed 
favorably  by  many  so-called  "experts"  both  within  and  outside  the  government.  I  regard  it  as 
very  unwise. 

The  dual-agency  process  for  developing  nuclear  weapons  has  historically  been  regarded  as  a 
positive  feature  of  the  U.S.  nuclear-weapons  program.  This  arrangement  permitted  the  military  to 
specify  requirements  for  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems  and  gave  the  laboratories  a 
somewhat  independent  role  in  developing  weapons  to  meet  those  requirements.  This  independent 
role  has  allowed  the  civilian  agency  and  its  laboratories  to  be  advocates  of  safely  and  other 
improvements,  even  when  opposed  by  a  reluctant  military.  In  addition,  the  Annual  Surely  Report 
to  the  President  requires  approval  from  both  DoD  and  DOE,  providing  checks  and  balances  for 
surety  vs.  operational  concerns. 

Historically,  the  directors  of  the  DOE  nuclear-weapon  design  laboratories  have  been  known 
to  take  positions  on  stockpile  issues  that  were  at  odds  wiih  positions  advocated  by  the  military 
services.  For  example,  in  the  early  1960s  laboratoiy  directors  pushed  for  implementation  of  use- 
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control  devices  on  nuclear  weapons  in  the  face  of  adamant  resistance  by  the  services."^  In  199U,  1 
and  the  other  directors  of  the  DOE  defense  programs  laboratories  expressed  concerns  before 
Congress  about  the  operational  safety  of  the  W69  short-range  attack  missile  as  then  deployed. 
Our  testimony  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  difficulties  that  can  arise  when  safety  considerations 
conflict  with  military  utility.  These  examples  illustrate  that  the  requirement  for  dual-agency 
stewardship  of  nuclear  weapons  explicitly  mandated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is  embodied  in 
the  DOE  nuclear-weapon  laboratories. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  nuclear  programs  agency  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
maintain  a  position  of  independence  from  the  military  services  with  respect  to  nuclear-weapon 
safety  design  and  control  issues.  I  am  very  skeptical  of  this  argument.  Crucial  disagreements, 
such  as  trade-offs  involving  safety  and  performance  in  weapon  design,  will  inevitably  be 
appealed  to  the  Secretary,  who  will  have  complete  power  to  favor  military  performance 
considerations  over  safety  and  control  issues  and  would  most  likely  be  under  great  pressure  to  do 
so.  Papering  over  such  concerns,  as  some  critics  have  done,  is  a  reckless  disservice.  The  critics 
also  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  technical  vitality  of  the  nuclear-weapon  laboratoiies  is 
critically  dependent  on  a  diversity  of  mission  responsibilities.  It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  could  sustain  the  essential  multiprogram  format. 

Former  Secretary  of  Energy,  Admiral  James  D.  Watkins,  captured  the  importance  of  agency 
independence  with  respect  to  stockpile  stewardship  in  his  1989  Notice,  "Setting  the  New  DOE 
Course.""  He  said,  "It  is  the  proper  moral  and  statutory  obligation  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  be  an  advocate  for  safety  and  use  control  considerations  with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons,  just 
as  military  characteristics  are  the  proper  domain  of  the  Department  of  Defense."  Admiral 
Watkins,  a  former  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  is  intimately  familiar  with  the  nuclear- 
weapons  business  on  both  the  DoD  and  DOE  sides  of  that  joint  responsibility.  I  doubt  that  any 
other  individual  is  more  genuinely  expert  on  this  subject  than  he.  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to 
Admiral  Watkins'  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Commerce  on  June  21 ,  1995,  in  which  he  cogently  states  the  continuing  need  for 
separation  of  duties  with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons,  as  originally  envisioned  by  President 
Truman  and  the  Congress. 

The  concept  of  separation  of  duties  and  joint  agency  responsibility  for  nuclear- weapon 
matters  has  earned  the  authoritative  imprimatur  of  many  advisory  groups  through  the  years.  The 
1985  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Task  Group  on  Nuclear  Weapons  Program  Management 
concluded  that  "the  advantages  of  the  current  arrangement  include  checks-and-balances  for 
nuclear-weapon  safety,  security,  and  control."  The  ERDA  transfer  study  explicitly  stated  that 
"safety,  security,  and  performance  features  of  nuclear  weapons  will  be  compromised  in  the 
absence  of  dual-agency  judgments."'^  The  Galvin  task  force  "believes  that  there  is  much  value  at 
this  time  in  maintaining  an  independent  and  technically  expert  organization  to  focus  on  nuclear 
stockpile  issues  and  to  continue  to  ensure  that  decisions  regarding  the  safety,  control,  and 
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stewardship  of  nuclear  weapons  are  raised  to  the  high  policy  level  that  they  desei-ve."'^  Congress 
would  be  extremely  ill-advised  to  repudiate  this  well-established  concept. 

Conclusion 

Clearly,  the  DOE  national  laboratories  need  to  become  more  efficient,  but  we  should 
acknowledge  the  significant  changes  already  initiated  by  DOE.  The  starting  point  for  making  any 
structural  changes  in  the  DOE  laboratory  system  must  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mandated 
missions  and  an  objective  projection  of  future  funding  trends.  Congress  should  express  itself  on 
what  general  mission  areas  it  expects  DOE  to  perform.  Laboratory  mission  assignments  should 
be  made  by  those  who  are  directly  responsible  for  managing  the  laboratory  system,  not  by  an 
independent  facilities  board  that  will  have  no  continuing  obligation  for  mission  performance.  If 
excess  capacity  exists,  that  fact  should  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  missions  those 
laboratories  are  expected  to  perform.  The  nature  of  changes  to  the  laboratory  system  should  be 
determined  by  best  business  practices,  not  by  an  arbitrary  prescription.  Of  the  four  bills  under 
consideration  by  your  subcommittees,  only  H.R.  2142  meets  these  criteria. 

Any  realignment  of  the  DOE  laboratory  system  should  be  carefully  designed  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  multiprogram  laboratory  model  that  is  so  essential  for  excellence  in  mission 
performance.  Collaboration  among  laboratories  and  between  the  laboratory  system  and  other 
sectors  (industry  and  universities)  is  also  essential  in  today's  complex  R&D  environment.  The 
COCO  (Government-Owned,  Contractor-Operated)  model  of  laboratory  management  should  be 
revitalized  and  restored  to  its  former  vigor,  as  opposed  to  embarking  on  risky  experiments  in 
laboratory  governance  that  could  enervate  these  outstanding  laboratories.  Any  change  to  the 
laboratory  system  should  preserve  the  joint  agency  responsibility  and  accountability  for  nuclear 
weapons  that  has  been  a  cornerstone  of  national  nuclear  policy  since  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954. 

National  technical  needs  and  challenges  will  change  and  evolve,  and  so  must  the  laboratories. 
But  if  we  observe  these  principles  as  we  make  changes  in  the  laboratory  system,  I  believe  the 
DOE  national  laboratories  will  continue  to  perform  to  the  highest  world  standards  of  research 
and  development  in  the  decades  ahead.  Lockheed  Martin  is  firmly  committed  to  engage  this 
challenge. 


'■'"Akemative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy  Naiioiial  Labonilories."  Secrciary  of  Energy  Advisory  Board, 
Febniary  1995,  pp.  16-17. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF,  Thank  you,  Dr.  Narath. 
Dr.  Olesen. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DOUGLAS  E.  OLESEN,  PRESmENT  AND 
CEO,  BATTELLE  MEMORIAL  DESTITUTE 

Dr.  Olesen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today. 

Although  this  hearing  is  certainly  dealing  with  bills  that  are  fo- 
cused on  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  national  laboratories, 
I  believe  we  must  think  about  these  bills  in  the  context  of  the  total 
federal  R&D  investment  and  how  this  investm-ent  can  generate 
maximum  benefit  for  the  nation. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  three  principles  are  important. 

Number  one,  federal  R&D  should  focus  on  basic  science  and  the 
science  and  technology  needs  of  federal  missions. 

Two,  commercially-oriented  R&D  should  be  the  province  of  the 
private  sector  and  public  sector  R&D  output  should  be  openly 
available  to  the  private  sector;  and 

Three,  federal  R&D  should  give  priority  to  strengthening  the  aca- 
demic roles  of  our  universities  and  enhancing  the  technology  posi- 
tion of  industry. 

And  by  this,  I  mean  the  federal  government  should  give  priority 
to  universities  and  the  private  sector  in  selecting  R&D  providers. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  more  specific  comments  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  the  national  laboratories. 

I  concur  with  the  Galvin  Commission  that  DOE's  core  missions, 
as  they've  stated,  are  of  high  value  to  the  nation  and  are  appro- 
priate federal  roles. 

The  national  laboratories  are  important  assets  in  the  nation's 
R&D  enterprise,  and  have  vital  roles  to  play  in  supporting  the  De- 
partment in  the  pursuit  of  its  missions. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  missions  of  the  laboratories  be 
reexamined  to  achieve  considerably  more  focus  and  specificity.  This 
should  also  include  the  priorities  for  universities  and  the  private 
sector,  as  R&D  providers,  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Improving  the  governance  of  the  laboratories  is  required  and  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  utilizing  a  revitalized  and  performance- 
based,  government-owned,  contractor-operated  management  model. 

We  should  expect  rapid  progress  in  improvement  of  productivity 
in  the  management  of  the  laboratories. 

Our  own  recent  experience  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory 
demonstrates  that  costs  can  be  reduced  by  more  than  20  percent 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  achieving  those  results  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

This  process,  a  mission  focus  and  productivity  improvement 
should  precede  any  laboratory  closure  process. 

Let  me  close  by  just  two  summgtry  points. 

DOE  core  missions  are  important  to  the  nation,  and  the  univer- 
sities, private  sector,  and  national  laboratories  all  have  roles  to 
play. 

And,  two,  we  now  have  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  to  dra- 
matically improve  the  governance  of  the  national  laboratories  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time. 
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Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Olesen  follows: 
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Chairman  Schiff,  Chairman  Rohrabacher  and  Members  of  the  subcommittees,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  provide  comments  on  behalf  of  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  on  a  matter  of  importance  to  all  of  us.    Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  a  not- 
for-profit  research  and  development  organization,  carries  out  a  wide  array  of 
research  and  development  programs  for  industry  and  government  customers. 
Today,  we  have  nearly  8,000  people  at  locations  throughout  the  world  engaged  in 
the  entire  spectrum  of  research  and  development.    More  importantly,  for  purposes 
of  this  hearing,  Battelle  is  the  management  and  operating  contractor  for  one  of  the 
Department  of  Energy's  national  laboratories,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  in 
Richland,  Washington. 

The  national  laboratories  have  been  a  part  of  my  professional  life  for  almost  thirty 
years.    I  spent  the  early  part  of  my  professional  career  as  a  member  of  the 
scientific  staff  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  and  served  as  director  from 
1978  to  1983.    I  am  currently  chief  executive  officer  of  Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 
These  roles  have  caused  me  to  think  long  and  hard  about  the  missions  that 
federally  supported  research  and  development  must  serve  and  about  how  best  to 
conduct  that  research  so  as  to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  nation.    Let  me 
add  that  although  I  a.n  here  today  to  represent  Battelle's  views,  the  issues  we're 
addressing  are  also  of  great  interest  to  me  as  a  private  citizen,  as  I  believe  that  a 
vigorous,  effective,  and  properly  directed  federal  research  and  development 
investment  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  long-term  prosperity  and  security  of  our 
nation. 

Let  me  begin  at  the  foundation.    The  fundamental  question  we  must  answer  is  not 
how  many  national  laboratories  we  need,  or  how  they  should  be  managed,  or  even 
whether  DOE  should  continue  its  existence  as  a  cabinet  level  agency.    Rather,  the 
first  and  most  fundamental  questions  we  must  answer  are  "What  missions  should 
the  federal  research  investment  serve?"  and  "How  should  we  conduct  that  research 
so  as  to  provide  maximum  benefit  to  our  nation?"    As  partial  answer  to  these 
questions  I'd  like  to  articulate  three  principles: 

•  Government  research  and  development  investments  should  be  directed 
towards  basic  science,  and  to  the  science  and  technology  needs  of 
government  missions. 

•  Research  and  development  that  is  primarily  commercially  oriented  falls  within 
the  province  of  the  private  sector.    However,  the  results  from  mission- 
oriented  federal  research  and  development  investments  should  be  readily 
available  to  the  private  sector. 

•  Federally  funded  research  should  be  managed  and  conducted  so  as  to 
provide  the  maximum  possible  benefit  to  the  country  by,  first,  strengthening 
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the  academic  mission  of  our  research  universities  and,  second,  enhancing 
the  technology  position  of  U.S.  industry. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  third  principle  is  not  a  call  for  large  scale  federal  funding  of 
commercially  oriented  research  and  development.    Rather,  it  asserts  that  we  should 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  academic  mission  of  our  universities  and  to 
private  companies  in  selecting  the  providers  of  basic  science  and  mission  directed 
research  and  development. 

Let  me  outline  the  reasoning  that  has  led  me  to  this  principle. 

A  steady  supply  of  well-trained  scientists  and  engineers  available  to  industry, 
academia,  and  government  is  essential  to  our  prosperity.    It  is  the  principle  mission 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  to  provide  an  educated  work  force,  including 
professionals  trained  in  mathematics,  science  and  engineering.    Strong  academic 
research  programs  are  necessary  to  the  training  of  technical  professionals. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  government  should  give  preference  to  supporting  the 
academic  mission  of  our  universities  in  selecting  research  providers. 

The  conduct  of  government-funded  research  and  development  by  U.S.  industry 
builds  technical  capability  and  knowledge  that  enhances  the  nation's  competitive 
position.     Thus,  where  industry  has  the  willingness  and  the  capacity  to  perform, 
directing  R&D  to  industrial  providers  as  a  second  priority  will  both  meet  mission 
needs  and  provide  the  additional  benefit  of  strengthening  our  economy. 

How  do  these  three  principles  apply  to  DOE  and  the  national  laboratories? 

First  we  must  ask  the  question  as  to  whether  DOE's  core  missions  are  both 
enduring  and  appropriate  to  the  government.    I  concur  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
Galvin  task  force  that  DOE's  core  missions  in  the  areas  of  basic  science,  national 
security,  the  environment,  and  ensuring  an  affordable  energy  supply  in  the  long 
term  are  both  appropriate  to  government  and  of  high  value  to  the  nation.    I  further 
concur  with  the  Galvin  task  force  that  increasing  economic  productivity  and 
enhancing  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  industry  are  not  intrinsically  government 
missions,  and  should  not  be  a  core  mission  of  either  DOE  or  the  national 
laboratories. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  role  of  the  national  laboratories?     In  light  of  the  second 
principle  the  primary  research  missions  of  the  national  laboratories  should  be  those 
elements  of  government  missions  that  are  not  more  effectively  conducted  by  our 
universities  or  by  private  industry.     Further,  the  national  laboratories  should  engage 
university  collaborators  and  industrial  partners  to  conduct  their  missions  where 
practical  and  appropriate. 
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If  we  consider  the  relative  strengths  of  our  universities,  private  industry,  and  the 
national  laboratories,  I  believe  that  we  will  find  that  each  class  of  R&D  providers 
has  a  clear  role.    The  laboratories  are  uniquely  suited  to  highly  interdisciplinary, 
large  or  logistically  complex,  programs  directed  towards  achieving  well-defined, 
long-term  public  science  or  technology  goals,  or  resulting  in  complex  engineered 
systems  or  products  that  have  modest  commercial  value  .     In  contrast,  research 
universities  are  organized  and  operated  so  as  to  most  effectively  conduct 
investigator-initiated  research  involving  relatively  few  researchers  working  in  a 
common  or  related  discipline.    Universities  are  highly  suited  to  projects  motivated 
by  the  scientific  interests  of  the  investigators,  that  do  not  require  delivery  of 
specified  results  on  a  fixed  schedule.    Industrial  research  capabilities  are  strongly 
focused  on  development  of  new  commercial  products  and  enhancements  of 
existing  products.      This  summary  is,  of  course,  an  oversimplification,  to  which 
there  are  notable  and  very  successful  exceptions,  but  it  offers  useful  general 
guidance. 

When  I  examine  DOE's  core  missions  in  light  of  these  considerations,  I  conclude 
that  there  are  substantial  elements  of  those  missions  that  are  indeed  most 
appropriate  to  the  national  laboratories.    The  development  and  operation  of 
complex,  one-of-a-kind  scientific  user  facilities  is  a  clear  example.   Technology 
development  for  the  unique  and  daunting  environmental  management  and 
remediation  problems  across  the  defense  complex,  stewardship  for  nuclear 
weapons  technology,  development  of  technical  means  to  detect  the  potential 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  the  initial  development  of 
promising  energy  supply  technologies  that  lie  outside  either  the  time  scale  or  the 
technical  and  financial  resources  of  the  private  sector  also  fall  into  this  category. 

In  summary,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  DOE's  core  missions  are  appropriate  to  the 
government  and  of  high  value  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  national  laboratories  have 
unique  and  critical  roles  in  the  conduct  of  those  missions.    Given  this  foundation, 
we  can  effectively  address  the  issues  of  governance  and  overall  size  of  the  DOE 
laboratories  so  forcefully  posed  by  the  Galvin  task  force  report  and  other  reviews  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  towards  which  are  directed  the  several  pieces  of 
legislation  that  are  the  subject  of  today's  hearing. 

Again,  let  me  begin  with  two  observations.   The  first,  although  perhaps  obvious, 
and  certainly  broadly  accepted  by  all  of  us  who  are  addressing  this  issue  today, 
may  be  a  worthwhile  reminder: 

•        You,  as  representatives  of  the  public  have  the  right  to  expect  high 
productivity  from,  and   cost-effective  management  of,  the  nation's 
investment  in  research  and  development.     There  is  compelling  evidence  in 
the  Galvin  task  force  report  and  elsewhere  that  substantial  improvement  in 
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the  overall  governance  and  productivity  of  the  national  laboratories  is 
possible. 

The  second  observation  I  believe  is  also  broadly  accepted,  particularly  by  those  of 
us  with  experience  of  major  research  institutions,  either  public  or  private: 

•        Impactful,  high  quality  research  institutions  are  built  painstakingly  over  many 
years.   The  fragile  culture  of  a  first-rate  R&D  organization  is  difficult  to 
replicate.    Not  one  of  the  national  laboratories   could  be  recreated  without 
very  substantial  investment  over  an  extended  period.   Therefore,  a  decision 
to  close  or  radically  restructure  one  or  more  laboratories  should  be  taken 
only  after  careful  and  complete  deliberation. 

Let  me  stress  that  in  making  this  second  point  I  am  not  asserting  that  each  of  the 
existing  national  laboratories  should  be  retained  in  perpetuity  at  its  present  size,  or 
even  at  all.    All  public  institutions  should  indeed  be  subject  to  periodic  review  for 
both  need  and  value  as  a  matter  of  routine.  Such  changes  in  national  needs  as  the 
dramatic  change  in  national  security  requirements  resulting  from  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  should  cause  us  to  rethink  our  research  and  development  infrastructure.    I 
believe,  however,  that  significant  changes  must  be  made  thoughtfully. 

Given  these  observations,  I  believe  we  have  a  clear  strategy  for  responding  to  the 
fiscal  constraints  that  at  least  partially  motivate  much  of  the  legislation  we're 
reviewing  today.    It  is  premature  to  embark  on  a  rapid  restructuring  and  downsizing 
of  the  national  laboratories  using,  for  instance,  the  military  base  closing 
mechanism.    However,  that  should  not  stop  us  from  realizing  the  rapid  and 
significant  cost  savings  that  can  be  achieved  through  improved  governance  and 
management  practices. 

As  described  so  well  in  the  Galvin  task  force  report,  and  by  many  who  have 
testified  before  you  on  that  report  and  related  issues,  over  perhaps  the  last  two 
decades  we  have  built  a  governance  system  for  the  national  laboratories  that  is 
very  costly  and  actually  hinders  research  productivity.    In  contrast  to  the  technical 
assets  of  the  national  laboratories,  this  governance  system  is  one  institution  that 
we  should  feel  free  to  scrap  rapidly  without  fear  of  adverse  consequences! 

I  believe  that  our  best  alternative  is  to  reaffirm  the  concept  of  the  "Government- 
Owned,  Contractor-Operated"  or  GOCO  model  and  to  incorporate  the  performance- 
based  measures  that  are  part  of  the  DOE  contract  reform  efforts.    The  government 
must  play  the  role  of  the  customer,  determining  what  outcomes  are  to  be  achieved, 
providing  the  resources  for  those  outcomes,  selecting  the  most  appropriate 
performer,  and  measuring  progress  towards  the  intended  results.    Management 
contractors  for  the  laboratories  would  then  be  fully  accountable  for  bringing  best 
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private  sector  practices  to  bear  so  as  to  achieve  the  specified  outcomes  rapidly  and 
at  reasonable  cost.    Note  that  in  this  model,  and  largely  contrary  to  current 
practice,  government  does  not  specify  either  how  the  results  are  to  be  achieved,  or 
what  management  systems  and  practices  are  to  be  used  by  the  providers. 

I  will  not  rehash  the  many  departures  from  the  original  GOCO  model  that  have  led 
us  to  the  current  situation;  these  are  covered  at  length  in  the  Galvin  report  and 
illustrated  by  the  testimony  of  many  who  have  appeared  before  you.    However,  as 
evidence  of  the  practicality  of  my  recommendation,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  results  we  are  achieving  at  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory.   With  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Energy  at  both  headquarters  and  field  office 
levels,  we  are  now  demonstrating  that  very  substantial  savings  --  projected  to 
exceed  20%  of  total  research  costs  by  the  time  we  are  done  --  can  be  achieved 
through  introduction  of  best  management  and  operational  practices,  and    without 
damaging  programs.    We  are  achieving  those  savings  via  a  top-to-bottom  redesign 
of  management  systems  and  operations,  modeled  on  a  similar  effort  that  we  had 
previously  carried  out  at  our  private  laboratories  in  Columbus,  Ohio.    This  effort  has 
been  carried  out  in  full  and  active  partnership  with  the  management  and  staff  of 
DOE's  Richland  field  office,  and  may  be  a  model  that  can  be  applied  elsewhere  in 
the  laboratory  system.    I  am  convinced  that  by  effecting  similar  improvements 
throughout  the  laboratory  system  Congress  and  DOE  can  achieve  significant 
budget  savings  while  improving  research  productivity,  without  being  forced  to 
reach  premature  and  potentially  damaging  decisions  on  laboratory  restructuring  or 
closing. 

As  a  final  point  on  this  issue  of  governance  I'd  like  to  stress  that  we  all  own  the 
problems  with  the  current  management  system.    Congress,  DOE,  and  we  as 
management  contractors  have  all  had  a  role  in  creating  the  current  unacceptable 
situation,  and  we  must  all  accept  responsibility  to  solve  it. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  final  subject  I'd  like  to  address  today.    I  strongly  believe 
that  a  clear  mission  focus  in  each  laboratory  will  improve  the  performance  of  the 
laboratories  both  individually  and  as  a  system.    At  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory, 
we  have  recognized  that  we  will  be  most  effective  if  we  give  clear    precedence  to 
our  core  environmental  science  and  technology  mission.    The  scope  of  the 
laboratories'  missions  should  be  established  and  limited  through  clear  recognition  of 
the  important  roles  of  universities  and  private  industry  described  earlier.    It  will  also 
be  important  that  sufficient  flexibility  remain  to  permit  research  and  development 
output  to  easily  flow  between  mission  areas.    Finally,  to  ensure  continuing  long- 
term  value  from  our  research  and  development  investments,  laboratories  must  be 
able  to  move  to  new  public  sector  missions  as  required  by  the  nation. 
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I'd  like  to  end  this  portion  of  my  testimony  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  key  points. 
DOE's  core  missions  are  both  appropriate  to  the  government  and  of  high  value  to 
the  nation.     Along  with  university  and  industry  providers  the  national  laboratories 
do  indeed  have  significant  and  appropriate  roles  in  carrying  out  those  missions. 
Significant  cost  savings  can  be  realized  through  modifications  to  the  original  GOCO 
model.  This  will  permit  adoption  of  best  private  sector  practices  without 
compromising  research  programs.     Finally,  stronger  mission  focus  for  individual 
laboratories  will  enhance  performance.    In  combination  these  factors  of  productivity 
and  relevance  provide  an  appropriate  basis  for  determining  the  size  of  and  need  for 
individual  laboratories. 

Answers  to  Questions  Posed  bv  the  Committee 

1 .  \Nhat  is  the  future  role  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories  in  the  context  of  the 
overall  Federally-funded  scientific  establishment? 

As  a  precursor  to  discussing  the  national  laboratory  role,  I  would  like  to 
reemphasize  the  need  to  recognize  the  priority  which  should  be  afforded  university 
R&D  funding  to  ensure  a  continuous  flow  of  trained  individuals  into  the  work  force. 
Similarly  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  U.S.  industry  should  be  the  R&D 
provider  of  choice  to  directly  build  the  nation's  competitive  strength.    As  a  third 
dimension,  DOE  laboratories  represent  a  significant  and  in  many  respects 
irreplaceable  component  of  the  federal  R&D  capability.    They  are  central  to  the 
success  of  DOE's  core  missions.    Because  of  the  technical  capabilities  in  the 
laboratories,  in  some  cases  they  may  be  the  most  appropriate  R&D  resource  for 
elements  of  missions  assigned  to  other  agencies.    In  such  cases  their  use  should  be 
encouraged.    Finally,  I  would  like  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  the  user  facility  role 
which  is  a  central  element  of  the  nation's  R&D  infrastructure,  and  which  provides 
significant  benefit  to  university  science  and  industrial  R&D. 

2.  What  should  be  the  future  missions  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories? 

As  noted  above,  I  concur  with  the  Galvin  task  force  that  DOE's  core  missions  of 
energy,  environment,  national  security,  and  fundamental  science  are  all  enduring, 
appropriate  to  the  government,  and  of  high  value  to  the  nation.    These  missions 
should  be  the  primary  focus  of  the  national  laboratories  in  the  intermediate  term, 
with  the  scope  of  the  missions  determined  by  first  recognizing  the  roles  of 
universities  and  industry.    Finally,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  national  needs 
do  evolve  with  time,  and  we  should  expect  the  missions  of  these  preeminent 
technical  institutions  to  evolve  in  response. 
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3.  /s  there  a  need  for  size  and  personnel  limits  for  the  DOE  National  Laboratories? 

The  "Government-Owned,  Contractor-Operated"  model  came  into  existence  in  large 
measure  to  ensure  that  the  Laboratories  could  apply  best  private  sector  human 
resource  management  practices,  rather  than  being  bound  by  the  bureaucratic 
requirements  that  apply  to  the  federal  work  force.    Size  and  personnel  limits  are  an 
example  of  exactly  the  kind  of  micromanagement   that  increases  costs  and  reduces 
management  flexibility  to  respond  to  changing  government  needs.    Rather  than 
attempting  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  work  force,   the  government  should  hold 
Laboratory  management  contractors  accountable  for  achieving  the  scientific  results 
and  meeting  the  technology  needs  specified  by  the  government.    In  meeting  that 
accountability  laboratory  management  will  manage  the  work  force  through 
application  of  best  private  sector  practices. 

4.  Should  there  be  consolidation  or  closure  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories?  If 
so,  should  this  occur  after  mission  definition  or  concurrently? 

In  keeping  with  the  principles  above,  reconfiguration  of  the  DOE  National 
Laboratory  system  should  be  preceded  by  developing  a  clear  understanding  of 
national  needs  in  the  mission  areas  assigned  to  the  Laboratories  and  should  not  be 
carried  out  hastily  or  capriciously.  I  further  recommend  that  reconfiguration  be 
preceded  by  the  reform  of  governance  recommended  earlier  in  my  testimony,  and 
that  the  need  for  downsizing  be  pursued  in  light  of  the  significant  savings  that  can 
be  achieved  through  adoption  of  best  private  sector  management  practices.    In 
particular  I  recommend  that  we  proceed  with  the  following  steps: 

•  Clear  definition  of  the  mission  for  each  Laboratory  in  the  context  of  the  full 
spectrum  of  federal  R&D  needs  and  the  roles  of  universities  and  industry, 
and 

•  Identification  and  realization  of  the  savings  to  be  derived  from  improved 
'^  governance  and  management  practices. 

If  in  these  steps  it  is  found  that  there  are  facilities  that  are  not  relevant  to  national 
needs  either  because  of  lack  of  mission  or  weak  technical  capabilities,  or  that  are 
insufficiently  productive,  then  redirection  or  closure  of  such  facilities  is  appropriate. 

5.  Are  there  other  governance  structures,  such  as  corporatization  or  privatization, 
which  may  better  suit  the  future  management  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories? 

To  improve  governance  I  recommend  revitalization  of  the  GOCO  model  as 
described  in  my  testimony  above.    In  contrast  to  the  corporatization  and 
privatization  alternatives,  we  know  from  our  own  history  that   an  appropriate 
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GOCO  model,  properly  implemented,  is  highly  effective  in  meeting  government 
R&D  needs  productively  and  at  a  very  high  standard  of  performance.   Moving  first 
to  an  entirely  new  governance  system  or  privatization  would  direct  attention  away 
from  the  necessary  steps  of  mission  focus  and  productivity  improvement. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Dr.  King? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  C.  JUDSON  KING,  INTERIM  PROVOST, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Dr.  King.  I'm  pleased  to  be  here,  and  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  warmth  of  the  welcome  that  I  and  the  University  of  California 
have  received  in  Washington. 

As  I  landed  last  night,  I  heard  everybody  talking  about  Cal, 
which  I'm  sure  was  us. 

[Laughter.] 

Dr.  King.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  our  university  about  mechanisms  for  managing  R&D  at  the  DOE 
national  labs. 

As  contractor  operator  of  three  of  the  laboratories,  Lawrence 
Berkeley,  Los  Alamos,  and  Livermore,  our  university  is  perhaps 
uniquely  qualified  to  point  out  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  lab  gov- 
ernance that  need  to  be  corrected,  but  also  to  underscore  the  m£iny 
significant  strengths  of  these  laboratories,  that  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  must  be  preserved. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  simply  outline,  point  by  point,  the 
logical  structure  of  my  written  testimony  which  you  do  have. 

First,  questions  about  how  best  to  manage  the  DOE  labs  raise 
broader  questions  about  how  best  to  maintain  U.S.  capability  to  do 
first  class  science. 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  DOE  national  laboratories  play  a 
unique  and  essential  role  in  the  maintenance  of  that  capability. 
They  emphasize  of  course  interdisciplinary  teams  and  large  facili- 
ties, and  we  do  feel  that  they  are  non-duplicative  of  universities 
and  industry  which  has  its  own  place  in  research  and  development. 
They  are  complementary. 

We  do  agree  that  the  system  which  we  use  to  manage  that  capa- 
bility has  broken  down  in  ways  that  need  to  be  fixed.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  the  way  to  do  this  is  by  maintaining  the  many  strong 
points  of  the  GOCO  concept,  but  fixing  what  needs  to  be  fixed. 

We  appreciate  the  Committee's  efforts  to  clarify  the  place  of  the 
labs  in  the  nation's  science  and  technology  system,  and  we  stand 
ready  to  work  with  Congress  and  with  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  reestablish  a  management  environment  with  the  labs  in  which 
the  most  creative  science  can  continue  to  thrive. 

Next,  mission-driven  multidisciplinary  research,  keyed  to  na- 
tional needs  and  challenges,  is  the  unique  strength  of  the  DOE  na- 
tional laboratories.  That  strength  grows  out  of  the  lab's  strong 
foundation  in  the  fundamental  sciences.  It  is  a  multi-dimensionsd 
capability  that  has  developed  over  several  decades. 

It  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  the  labs'  defense  programs.  It  has 
also  created  a  multidisciplinary  capability  for  addressing  non-de- 
fense challenges,  a  good  example  being  mapping  the  human  ge- 
nome. And  that  capability  is  unmatched  in  academic  and  corporate 
research  departments. 

So  given  that,  it  is  the  question  of  how  best  to  manage  this 
unique  national  resource  that  concerns  us  today. 

The  GOCO  arrangement  has  provided  scientists  their  usual 
measure  of  intellectual  freedom  and  flexibility  when  compared  to 
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research  laboratories  owned  and  operated  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  the  three  U.C.  labs,  the  university  msinagement 
has  enabled  the  laboratories  to  attract  and  retain  top  flight  sci- 
entists, has  provided  intellectual  synergisms  to  the  benefit  of  both 
the  labs  and  the  university,  and  in  recent  years  has  enabled  us  to 
bring  to  bear  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  distinguished  President's 
Council  on  the  National  Laboratories  for  program  evaluation  and 
advice. 

For  a  long  time,  the  GOCO  system  has  served  the  nation  well. 
It  played  an  essential  role  in  winning  the  Cold  War.  Today,  the 
system  continues  to  deliver  for  the  American  people,  providing  a 
flexible,  accessible  and  accountable  scientific  capability  to  respond 
to  national  needs. 

The  system  we  use  to  manage  this  capability  has  lately  taken  on 
too  many  of  the  trappings  of  a  large  bureaucracy.  That  is  why  we 
support  a  new  management  model  that  preserves  the  best  features 
of  the  original  GOCO  model,  and  those  are  intellectual  fi'eedom  and 
flexibility,  but  which  ensures  a  much  greater  level  of  contractor  re- 
sponsibility, autonomy  and  accountability. 

And  I  stress  those  three  words  as  a  group.  They  go  together.  Re- 
sponsibility, autonomy  and  accountability. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some  reforms  in  this  direction  have 
begun  to  take  effect,  although  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

At  our  labs,  we  are  committed  to  maximizing  our  scientific  and 
technical  productivity  while  eliminating  administrative  waste. 

The  current  University  of  California  contracts  pioneered  the  use, 
in  the  best  and  current  business  practices,  including  performance- 
based  management  and  we  stand  willing  to  improve  upon  those 
further. 

The  University  believes  that  reforms  in  the  specific  areas  of  envi- 
ronmental health  and  safety  regulation  must  be  carefully  ad- 
dressed and  accomplished. 

I  am  pleased  to  represent  the  University  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  External  Regulation  of  DOE  Nuclear  Activity.  We  await 
and  hope  and  expect  to  support  the  Committee's  final  report,  which 
should  be  issued  later  this  year. 

We  beUeve  that  conclusions  should  not  be  reached  nor  actions 
taken  before  completion  of  that  study. 

We  believe  that  the  appropriate  scales  of  the  laboratories,  in 
terms  of  budget  and  personnel,  flow  ft-om  their  missions.  We  think 
that  decisions  about  the  size  and  scope  of  the  national  laboratories 
should  be  made  after  the  missions  have  been  evaluated  and  clearly 
defined. 

Given  our  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  three  U.C. -man- 
aged labs,  we  again  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Con- 
gress and  with  the  Department  of  Energy  in  the  process  of  mission 
definition. 

Budget  should  follow  from  mission  and  its  associated  priorities. 
Size  follows  fi*om  budget. 

For  these  reasons,  we  do  not  support  addressing  size  first. 

More  coordination  and  a  clearer  sense  of  mission  among  the  lab- 
oratories is  certainly  desirable.  However,  as  others  have  said,  ex- 
cessive differentiation  or  specialization  of  the  various  labs  within 
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the  system  woiild  be  detrimental  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
system. 

What  may  look  at  first  glance  like  duplication  of  research  pro- 
grams among  labs  may  in  fact  represent  the  simultaneous  inves- 
tigation of  different  approaches  to  a  single  complex  problem. 

Too  much  consolidation  would  preclude  the  investigation  of  mul- 
tiple promising  paths  and  prevent  the  S5mergies  that  often  occur 
because  of  the  lab's  multi-dimensionality. 

In  research,  as  well  as  in  other  investments,  it  is  best  to  diversify 
one's  portfolio. 

The  labs'  flexibility  and  accessibility  have  kept  them  available  to 
respond  quickly  to  shifting  national  needs.  Moreover,  their  sci- 
entific stature  and  independence  has  prevented  the  immense 
human  resources  of  the  laboratories  from  being  raided  haphazardly 
by  those  who  would  seek  to  employ  them  elsewhere. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  new  partnership  in  which  research  for 
national  missions  is  implemented  by  responsible  and  accountable 
contractors,  institutions  that  are  granted  sufficient  flexibility  and 
autonomy  to  do  an  outstanding  job. 

In  this  fiscally-constrained  era,  it  is  especially  important  that  we 
build  upon  and  not  take  apart  the  unique  investment  that  these 
laboratories  represent.  That  investment  has  succeeded  in  protect- 
ing our  democracy  and  substantially  enhancing  our  quality  of  life 
throughout  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

More  flexible  and  accountable  management  of  that  asset  and  con- 
sequently the  assured  maintenance  in  the  United  States  of  the  en- 
vironment required  to  nurture  and  sustain  first  class  science  is  the 
best  way  to  safeguard  our  capacity  and  to  greet  the  new  and  ex- 
hilarating challenges  that  are  sure  to  face  us  in  the  next  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  remarks. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  King  follows:] 
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Written  Statement  of 

Dr.  C.  Judson  King 
Interim  Provost,  University  of  California 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Science,  Joint  Hearing  of  the  Subcommittees  on 

Basic  Research  and  Energy  and  Environment  on  "Restructuring  the  Federal  Scientific 

Establishment:  The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  National  Laboratories" 

Thursday,  September  7,  1995 

Raybum  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C. 


Introduction 

Continued  preeminence  in  science  and  technology  is  crucial  for  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  the  only  guarantee  we  have  that  our  nation's  scientific  ci^)abilities  will  always  be 
readily  accessible  to  protect  the  peace,  safeguard  the  health  and  enhance  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  American  people.  The  University  of  California  believes  that  the  DOE  national  laboratories 
have  played  ~  and  must  continue  to  play  ~  a  unique  and  essential  role  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
leadership  capability.  That  is  why  we  appreciate  and  strongly  endorse  the  efforts  of  this 
Committee  to  clarify  the  place  of  these  laboratories  in  the  nation's  science  and  technology 
infrastructure. 

We  concur,  as  well,  with  those  ~  some  of  whom  serve  as  Members  of  this  Committee  and 
several  others  who  have  testified  today  -  who  contend  that  the  system  that  we  use  to  manage  that 
capability  has  broken  down  in  ways  that  need  to  be  fixed.  The  current  system  has  increasingly 
deprived  scientists  at  the  labs  of  the  unique  benefits  that  the  innovative  government-owned 
contractor-operated  system  has  provided  so  well  —  flexibility  and  freedom  from  red  tape.  The 
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University  of  California  stands  ready  to  work  with  Congress  and  the  Administration  to 
reestablish  a  management  environment  at  the  labs  in  which  the  most  creative  science  can  thrive, 
an  environment  that  prizes  scientific  innovation,  intellectxial  independence  and  accomplishment, 
along  with  contractor  accountability.. 

Background 

The  government-owned,  contractor-operated  approach  to  laboratory  management  began 
to  evolve  as  a  new  institutional  form  during  the  Manhattan  Project,  when  the  Federal 
government  asked  the  University  of  California  to  operate  the  secret  laboratory  site  at  Los 
Alamos.  From  its  inception,  the  GOCO  arrangement  promised  scientists  an  imusual  measure  of 
intellectual  fi-eedom  and  flexibility,  allowing  them  to  operate  without  the  bureaucratic  restrictions 
that  can  stifle  creativity  and  impede  innovation  at  scientific  institutions  owned  and  operated 
directly  by  the  government. 

Over  the  years,  the  resulting  university-like  environment  helped  the  labs  to  attract  and 
retain  top-quality  people.  The  laboratories  have  not  only  retained  good  links  to  science  on 
university  campuses,  but  also  have  been  able  to  provide  a  critical  service  to  academic  researchers 
by  providing  access  to  their  unique  multidisciplinary  research  environment,  as  well  as  their  state- 
of-the-art  equipment  and  instrumentation.  Moreover,  because  scientists  at  the  national 
laboratories  are  accustomed  to  working  on  long-term  projects  characterized  by  high  technical 
risk,  their  work  has  often  attracted  the  interest  of  corporate  R&D  personnel  whose  privately- 
supported  research  efforts  are  constrained  to  focus  on  shorter-term  product  development. 
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For  a  long  time,  this  system  has  served  the  nation  well.  It  has  enabled  universities  and 
companies  to  leverage  the  long-term  investment  made  in  the  national  laboratories  by  the 
American  people  to  win  the  Cold  War.  It  has  facilitated  interaction  -  and  therefore  innovation  ~ 
across  the  different  parts  of  the  nation's  science  and  technology  infrastructure  --  private  industry, 
government,  and  academia. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  years,  this  once-flexible  and  dynamic  system  has  taken  on  too 
many  of  the  trappings  of  conventional  government  agency  decision-making  ~  ironically,  the  very 
trappings  that  the  GOCO  arrangement  is  designed  to  replace.  The  line  between  oversight  and 
implementation  has  blurred,  and  the  system's  effectiveness  has  become  compromised  by  a 
proliferation  of  orders,  directives,  audits,  and  reviews. 

As  this  nation  embarks  on  the  examination  of  its  R&D  system  for  a  new  century,  it  is  the 
position  of  the  University  of  California  that  a  management  model  that  preserves  the  best  features 
of  the  original  GOCO  model  but  which  ensures  a  much  greater  level  of  contractor  responsibility, 
autonomy  and  accountability  is  needed  to  enable  the  national  laboratories  to  fulfill  their  roles  as 
efficient  and  cost-effective  vehicles  for  carrying  out  high-caliber  R&D  in  support  of  national 
missions.  We  are  very  pleased  to  note  that  both  DOE,  as  evidenced  by  its  current  efforts  to 
streamline  and  improve  lab  management,  and  the  Congress,  as  evidenced  by  the  legislation  under 
consideration  and  these  joint  hearings  in  which  we  are  participating  today,  agree  that  the  system 
of  lab  governance  needs  to  be  reformed. 
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What  is  the  future  role  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories  in  the  context  of  the  overall 
Federally-funded  scientific  establishment? 

The  role  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories  should  be  to  maintain  an  outstanding  scientific 
capability  which  will  be  available  at  all  times  for  the  pursuit  of  compelling  national  missions  as 
designated  by  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Energy.  The  work  of  the  laboratories  should  be 
mission-driven,  keyed  to  national  needs  and  issues,  and  focused  on  problems  whose  solutions 
require  multidisciplinary  expertise. 

What  should  be  the  future  missions  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories? 

Future  missions  should  emphasize  national  needs  whose  potential  solutions  require  a 
multi-program,  multidisciplinary  research  and  development  capability.    If  a  broad-based,  state- 
of-the-art  scientific  and  technological  capability  is  maintained  at  the  laboratories,  then  many 
different  and  emerging  missions  can  be  met  and  unanticipated  challenges  can  be  addressed. 

One  way  to  think  about  future  missions  is  to  think  of  national  problems  whose  potential 
solutions  possess  features  common  to  what  economists  call  "public  goods."  A  public  good  is  a 
good  from  whose  beneficial  use  no  one  can  be  excluded,  one  whose  benefits  are  not  diminished 
by  anyone  else's  consumption  of  the  good,  and  one  whose  benefits  are  essentially  inexhaustible. 
Examples  include  national  security  (or,  more  specifically,  an  effective  nuclear  deterrent),  energy 
efficiency,  public  health,  and  a  clean  environment. 
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Economists  generally  argue  that  the  private  sector,  on  its  own,  will  not  invest  sufficiently 
in  the  development  or  production  of  public  goods,  as  no  company  or  inventor  will  be  able  to 
capture  fully  the  economic  returns  to  such  investments.    Where  effective  patent  or  intellectual 
property  protection  is  not  available  or  where  the  benefits  of  rapid  development  and  dissemination 
are  overwhelming  and  obvious  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  polio  vaccine),  the  American 
solution  has  typically  been  to  subsidize  private-sector  research,  production  and  sometimes 
distribution  of  the  good. 

The  missions  outlined  in  HR2142  represent  a  thoughtful  list  that  encompasses  most,  if 
not  all  of  the  missions  that  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time  in  our  nation's  history.  Certainly, 
not  all  of  these  missions  are  appropriate  for  every  lab.  But  the  list  would  provide  a  basis  on 
which  to  analyze  the  capabilities,  facilities,  and  expertise  of  each  lab  in  order  to  define  missions 
appropriate  to  it. 

While  the  designation  of  missions  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  University  of  California  has  extensive  experience  with  and  knowledge 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  three  UC  -  managed  laboratories.  The  University  of  California  realizes 
that  we  all  need  to  work  toward  greater  efficiencies,  and  at  the  UC  -  managed  labs  we  are 
conunitted  to  maximizing  our  scientific  and  technological  productivity  while  minimizing 
administrative  waste.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  and  the  solution  of  scientific  challenges  typically  requires  the  simultaneous 
investigation  of  widely  variant  approaches  and  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  unforseen  results; 
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too  much  consolidation  might  slow  the  pace  of  scientific  discovery  and  technological  innovation 
and  prevent  the  synergies  that  often  occur  because  of  the  labs'  multi-dimensional,  multi-program 
nature. 

Although  we  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  endorse  the  specific  idea  of  a  laboratory 
facilities  commission,  as  proposed  in  HR87,  the  University  would  welcome  the  opportimity  to 
participate  in  any  discussions  concerning  new  laboratory  missions  and  the  appropriate  use  of 
specific  laboratory  facilities,  in  whatever  forum  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
eventually  choose  to  provide. 

Is  there  a  need  for  size  and  personnel  limits  for  the  DOE  National  Laboratories? 

The  appropriate  scales  for  these  laboratories  flow  fi-om  their  mission(s),  as  designated  by 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Energy.  The  missions  outlined  in  HR2142  mark  a  usefiil  step  in 
this  direction.  There  is  probably,  however,  a  minimum  sufficient  size  for  sustaining  a  first-class 
scientific  capability  to  address  national  needs  as  they  arise.  Thus,  while  the  objectives  of 
HR1510  may  be  laudable,  the  University  cannot  endorse  the  proposed  one-third  reduction,  which 
seems  arbitrary  and  premature.  Analyses  could  be  conducted  regarding  the  objectives  stated  in 
the  bill,  with  identification  of  redundancies,  inefficiencies,  outdated  facilities,  etc.  These 
analyses  could  lead  eventually  to  reductions  in  size  and  personnel  in  the  DOE  national 
laboratories,  but  to  an  extent  deemed  appropriate  after  careful  study  ~  and  after  the  mission(s)  of 
these  laboratories  (and  the  Department  of  Energy  itself)  have  been  more  clearly  defined  through 
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the  appropriate  process.. 

Should  there  be  consolidation  or  closure  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories?  If  so,  should 
this  occur  after  mission  definition,  or  concurrently? 

Again,  the  University  believes  that  any  decisions  about  the  size  and  scope  of  the  national 
laboratories  should  be  made  only  after  their  missions  have  been  clearly  defined.  In  addition,  the 
missions  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories  are  intricately  linked  to  the  mission(s)  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  itself  Although  we  are  not  endorsing  any  specific  recommendations  to 
dismantle  or  even  to  restructure  the  Department  of  Energy,  such  as  those  proposed  in  HR1993, 
the  University  of  California  is  pleased  to  participate  in  the  overall  process  of  delineating  the 
effective  institutional  allocation  of  responsibilities  for  the  nation's  research  and  development 
enterprise. 

As  an  integral  part  of  that  enterprise,  the  laboratory  system  would  certainly  benefit  fi'om 
more  internal  coordination.  However,  we  must  reemphasize  our  conviction  that  excessive 
consolidation  or  specialization  within  the  system  would  be  detrimental  to  the  system's  overall 
effectiveness.  What  looks  at  first  glance  like  duplication  of  research  programs  among  labs 
within  a  multi-lab  system,  may  in  fact  represent  the  necessary  investigation  of  widely  variant 
approaches  to  the  same  problem.    The  assurance  of  mulitple,  independent  eyes  scrutinizing  each 
problem  is  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  nation's  decentralized  R&D  system;  it  makes 
possible  what  is,  in  fact,  an  intelligently  conservative  R&D  investment  strategy  for  the  United 
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8 
States,  because  it  enables  the  nation  to  effectively  spread  its  scientific  and  technological  bets. 

Are  there  other  governance  structures,  such  as  corporatization  or  privatization,  which  may 
better  suit  the  future  management  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories? 

It  is  the  position  of  the  University  of  California  that  a  management  model  that  preserves 
the  best  features  of  the  original  GOCO  model  but  which  ensures  a  much  greater  level  of 
contractor  responsibility,  flexibility  and  accountability  is  needed  to  enable  the  national 
laboratories  to  fulfill  their  roles  as  cost-effective  vehicles  for  carrying  out  high-caliber  R&D  in 
support  of  national  missions.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some  reform  along  these  lines  has 
already  begun  to  take  effect,  although  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  new  management  approEich  should  push  beyond  the  classical  GOCO  arrangement  to 
suit  the  fiscal  and  research  environments  of  the  1990's,  combining  contractor  flexibility  ~ 
essential  when  dealing  with  the  management  of  a  multidisciplinary  research  enterprise  ~  with 
enhanced  contractor  responsibility  and  accoimtability.    Indeed  the  current  University  of 
California  contracts  are  already  written  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  in  current  business 
practices,  including  performance-based  management. 

Concerning  regulatory  oversight,  the  University  believes  that  reforms  in  the  specific  areas 
of  environment,  health  and  safety  regulation  —  the  areas  targeted  in  HR1510  ~  must  be  carefully 
addressed  and  accomplished.  The  University  is  pleased  to  be  participating  in  the  work  of  the 
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Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulation  of  Department  of  Energy  Nuclear  Safety,  which  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  address  this  complex  set  of  issues.  We  await  and  hope  to 
support  the  final  report  of  the  Committee,  which  is  slated  to  be  issued  later  this  year. 

In  general,  however,  the  flexibility  inherent  in  the  laboratories'  management  and 
operations  contracts  have  kept  the  labs  available  to  respond  quickly  to  shifting  national  needs,  as 
determined  by  the  Congress  and  by  successive  Administrations.  Because  the  contracts  have 
created  long-term,  interactive  partnerships  between  contractors  and  the  government,  there  has 
been  no  need  to  enter  into  complex  and  inefficient  contract  negotiations  every  time  the  nation's 
public  officials  wished  to  assign  the  labs  to  work  on  an  issue  of  urgent  national  concern.    Thus, 
for  more  than  five  decades,  the  national  laboratories  have  been  able  to  create,  nurture  and 
safeguard  for  the  American  people  an  impressive  array  of  scientific  and  technical  capabilities. 

A  National  Asset 

The  University  of  California  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  issues  the  Subcommittees 
are  examining  in  these  joint  hearings  have  relevance  far  beyond  the  Department  of  Energy  labs. 
Because  the  DOE  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  sponsorship  and  support  of  outstanding  science 
in  the  United  States,  the  changes  we  are  discussing  here  today  will  likely  impact  the  nation's 
entire  scientific  enterprise,  far  into  the  future.  Questions  about  the  role  and  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  itself,  as  well  as  questions  about  how  best  to  manage  research  and 
development  at  the  DOE  national  labs,  inevitably  raise  broader  questions  about  what  the  United 
States  needs  to  do  to  remain  preeminent  in  science  and  technology  in  the  21st  century. 
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The  national  laboratories  play  a  unique  and  essential  role  in  this  nation's  science  and 
technology  enterprise.  They  perform  multidisciplinary,  mission-driven  research  of  a  kind  that  is 
inappropriate  or  unsustainable  at  universities  or  private  companies.  The  defense  program  labs, 
for  example,  are  uniquely  suited  to  the  mission  of  addressing  the  long-range  scientific  and 
technological  challenges  inherent  in  keeping  the  world  safe  from  nuclear  catastrophe,  a  mission 
which  draws  on  the  expertise  of  scientists  and  engineers  from  a  variety  of  disciplinary 
backgrounds,  whether  through  their  sustained  efforts  in  non-  and  counter-proliferation,  their 
efforts  to  implement  science-based  stockpile  stewardship,  or  their  attention  to  problems  of 
hazardous  waste  disposition  and  environmental  remediation. 

Similarly,  the  multi-lab  effort  to  chart  the  intricate  geography  of  the  Human  Genome,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  laboratories'  long-standing  mission  to  understand  the  effects  of  radiation  on  the 
biological  environment  and  hiunan  health,  provides  an  essential  navigational  guide  that  can  be 
used  by  researchers  at  universities  and  pharmaceutical  companies  to  identify  the  genetic 
components  of  specific  maladies. 

In  short,  mission-driven  research,  keyed  to  national  needs  and  challenges  beyond  the 
scope  of  university  or  private  company  efforts,  is  the  unique  strength  of  the  national  laboratories. 
That  strength  grows  out  of  the  laboratories'  strong  foundation  in  fundamental  science,  a 
capability  that  has  developed  over  decades  and  one  which  must  be  sustained.    The  effective 
execution  of  national  missions  requires  the  existence  of  a  first-class,  multidisciplinary  capability 
that  can  be  applied  to  unforeseen  scientific  and  technical  challenges.  Such  a  capability  resides  in 
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the  DOE  national  laboratories. 

Thanks  to  their  practical  experience  with  a  variety  of  scientific  disciplines  and  advanced 
technologies,  the  national  laboratories  have  been  able  to  make  significant  and  timely 
contributions  in  such  diverse  areas  as  environmental  restoration  and  the  discovery  of  new  sources 
of  energy  supply,  the  development  of  new  structural  materials  and  of  hardware  and  software 
advances  for  supercomputers,  and  the  creation  of  novel  techniques  for  sequencing  the  human 
genome. 

The  laboratories'  scientific  stature  and  independence  have  prevented  the  immense 
resources  of  the  laboratories  from  being  raided  haphazardly.  Moreover,  the  commitment  of  the 
laboratories  to  peer  review,  a  commitment  strengthened  by  their  historical  links  to  the  University, 
provides  another  external  mechanism  of  accountability,  as  well  as  added  impetus  internally  to 
spur  both  integrity  and  scientific  excellence  in  the  research  program. 

Just  as  important,  the  commitment  of  these  laboratories  to  quality  and  integrity,  along 
with  their  imique  multidisciplinary  research  environment,  their  unparalleled  facilities  and  the 
strong  tie  to  a  leading  university,  make  them  one  of  this  nation's  most  effective  training  grounds 
for  the  next  generation  of  scientists. 

Conclusion 

In  summary,  the  DOE  national  laboratories  have  proved  to  be  a  unique  and  irreplaceable 
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national  asset  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  Nevertheless,  the  quality  of  that  asset  has 
been  threatened  in  recent  years  because  government  officials,  often  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
have  blurred  the  line  between  oversight  and  implementation.  As  a  result,  the  laboratory  system 
has  taken  on  too  many  of  the  trappings  of  conventional  govenmient  agency  decision-making,  a 
maze  which  is  inimical  to  the  flexible  and  iimovative  enviroimient  in  which  good  science  thrives. 


What  we  need  now  is  a  new  partnership,  in  which  research  for  national  missions 
established  by  Congress  and  the  Administration  is  implemented  by  responsible  and  accoimtable 
contractors,  according  to  best  business  practices,  with  sufficient  flexibility  and  autonomy,  and 
with  a  strong  commitment  to  unbiased  peer  review.  In  this  fiscally  constrained  era,  it  is 
especially  important  that  we  build  upon  -  rather  than  take  apart  -  the  unique  investment  that 
these  laboratories  represent.  This  investment  has  succeeded  in  protecting  our  democracy  and 
substantially  enhancing  our  quality  of  life  throughout  the  second  halfofthe  20th  century.  More 
flexible  and  accountable  management  of  that  asset,  and  consequently  the  assured  maintenance  in 
the  United  States  of  the  environment  required  to  nurture  and  sustain  worid-class  science,  is  the 
best  way  to  safeguard  our  capacity  to  greet  the  new  and  exhilarating  challenges  that  are  sure  to 
face  us  in  the  21  St. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  King. 

I'm  going  to  be  very  brief,  again  well  try  to  stay  in  the  five- 
minute  rule  because  we  still  have  one  more  panel  of  course  to  hear 
from. 

I  want  to  say,  first.  Dr.  King,  my  feelings  are  exactly  with  your 
statement  that  budget  should  follow  mission.  It  is  always  true  that 
budget  is  going  to  be  limited.  No  one  will  have  an  unlimited  budg- 
et, even  though  every  agency  would  like  to  have  some  ideal  like 
that. 

So  it's  not  a  matter  that  somebody  will  get  an  unrestricted  raid 
into  the  federal  treasury.  That  will  never  happen. 

But  I  think  the  basic  approach,  when  we're  trying  to  look  at  an 
operation  like  the  national  laboratories  is  to  first  look  at  what  they 
ought  to  be  doing,  and  how  they  should  be  doing  it,  and  then  try 
to  build  a  budget  as  best  we  can  around  that. 

I  think  that's  the  major  difference  between  my  bill  and  the  other 
three  bills  that  are  offered  here. 

Second  is  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  kind  of  legislation  will  move 
through  the  Congress.  I  also  agree  with  you,  Dr.  King,  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  report  from  the  Regulations  Advisory  Commit- 
tee from  the  Department  of  Energy  and  see  what  they  state,  in  my 
view,  before  we  proceed  with  any  legislation.  And  that's  expected 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  want  to  say,  though,  that  for  the  purpose  of  supposition,  if  we 
were  to  assume  my  bill  were  to  pass  as  is,  I'd  be  very  grateful  if 
the  four  of  you  would — not  at  this  moment — but  would  reexamine 
the  mission  statement,  as  I  wrote  it,  because  it's  not  easy,  as  you 
know,  to  write  a  mission  statement  broad  enough  so  that  it  doesn't 
leave  out  a  potential  important  area  of  research,  but  at  the  same 
time,  not  so  broad  that  it  has  no  meaning,  that  would  propose  the 
labs  be  all  things  to  all  people,  which  we  don't  want  to  do  either. 

So  at  your  convenience,  perhaps  you  could  let  me  know  in  a  sepa- 
rate letter  if  there's  any  changes  you  would  make  in  that. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  bring  up  one  other  issue,  and  that  is  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Energy,  I  know  you  heard  earlier,  said  that  the 
Department  was  looking  at  various  management  reviews  and  that 
according  to  their  own  estimates,  management  reconfiguration  of 
the  laboratory  might  reduce  national  laboratory  employment  by  ten 
percent  or  more. 

However,  most  of  the  testimony  I  have  heard  has  not  looked  at 
the  employment  level  at  the  national  laboratories  as  much  as  it's 
looked  at  the  Department  of  Energy,  emplo5anent  levels  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  what's  driving  them  here. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Galvin  said  it  pretty  fi*ankly,  maybe  we're 
looking  at  the  wrong  area  here  and  where  to  downsize  people. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  of  Energy  is  causing  this  reex- 
amination of  management  procedures  which  may  result  in  a 
downsizing  of  the  laboratory  staff  when  who's  looking  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy? 

And  I'm  going  to  ask  a  very  fi*ank  question  here.  As  contractors 
with  the  Department  of  Energ>'  representing  corporate  entities  or 
universities'  desire  to  keep  those  contracts,  are  you  in  a  position  to 
argue  back? 
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Are  you  in  a  position,  if  the  Department  of  Energy  says,  well,  we 
think  this  is  a  procedure  in  a  laboratory  you  should  cut  out,  elimi- 
nate some  personnel,  are  you  in  a  position  to  say,  on  whatever  sub- 
ject technically  it  might  be:  wait  a  minute,  take  a  look  at  what 
you've  got,  what  you're  doing,  Eind  maybe  the  elimination  should  be 
under  the  Department  of  Energy. 

I  hope  that's  a  reasonably  clear  question. 

I  don't  have  a  specific  example  in  mind,  but  the  question  is,  do 
you  have  the  freedom  to  argue  back  and  say,  no,  we  shouldn't  cut 
the  laboratory,  the  Department  of  Energy  is  the  problem  here, 
where  you  thiiik  that's  the  case. 

Dr.  Olesen? 

Dr.  Olesen.  Mr.  Schiff,  I  would  I  guess  answer  that.  In  our  par- 
ticular case,  we  manage  the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  and  we 
have,  in  the  last  nine  months,  been  through  a  substantial 
reengineering  process  in  which  our  staff  reduction  was  in  excess  of 
20  percent  and  our  direct/indirect  ratio  went  fi*om  one  to  one,  to 
two  to  one. 

And  as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  we  were  able  to  do  that 
with  very  solid  cooperation  from  the  Department  of  Energy  by  de- 
ciding what  we  could  do  more  efficiently  and  more  effectively  and 
getting  from  the  Department  of  Energy  permission  to  do  things  dif- 
ferently. 

And  so  I  guess  my  answer  to  you  is,  I  think  at  this  point,  the 
attitude  within  the  Department  is  very  receptive  from  a  contrac- 
tor's standpoint,  to  change  and  improvement  and  cost  reduction. 

Mr.  Schiff.  But  my  point  is  the  opposite.  Dr.  Olesen.  Are  they 
pushing  you  to  m£ike  reductions  in  areas  where  you  might  not 
think  reductions  are  warranted? 

Dr.  Olesen.  I  would  have  to  say  that  ours  was  principally  self- 
generated. 

Mr.  Schiff.  Dr.  Narath? 

Dr.  Narath.  I  would  agree  with  that  answer.  By  and  large,  the 
target  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  has  set  for  reductions  in  staff 
at  the  laboratories  and  dollar  savings  were  based  on  some  rough 
estimate  of  what  might  be  achievable  by  way  of  overhead  reduc- 
tions. 

And  I  believe  those  numbers  did  come  about  following  lengthy 
discussions  with  all  or  most  of  the  contractors. 

I  should  also  say  that  the  Department  of  Energy  itself  has  set 
downsizing  goals  for  itself,  which  are  rather  large.  And  these  in 
turn  came  about  through  strong  interactions  with  the  laboratories. 

If  you'll  recall,  the  Galvin  Commission  visited  all  of  the  labora- 
tories, interacted  with  the  lab  directors,  and  out  of  those  discus- 
sions and  discussions  with  DOE,  ultimately  came  rather  strong  rec- 
ommendations, as  concerns  inefficiencies  in  the  DOE  management, 
following  which  the  Secretary  set  out  to  set  some  very  tough  goals 
for  DOE. 

So  DOE  is  doing  its  part.  The  laboratories  are  now  being  asked 
to  get  their  act  together  and  every  laboratory  currently,  as  you  will 
hear  I'm  sure  in  the  next  panel,  is  hard  at  work  to  re-engineer 
their  processes  with  the  aim  of  saving  dollars  and  reducing  unnec- 
essary staff. 
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I  should  also  say  that  staffing  should  follow  budgets.  As  budgets 
get  squeezed,  it's  in  the  best  interests  of  laboratory  management  to 
absorb  that  squeeze  within  overhead. 

I  mean,  the  motivation  to  cut  overhead  and  not  technical  effort 
is  enormous.  So  a  little  bit  of  squeezing  of  the  budget  and  you  will 
see  most  of  that  translated,  at  least  initially,  into  cuts  in  overhead 
and  PNL  of  course  has  taken  a  very  vigorous  position. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Dr.  Bemthal? 

Dr.  Bernthal.  Let  me  just  turn  your  question  a  little  bit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  note  that  what  all  of  us  have  been  asking  today  is 
how  do  you  preserve  the  scientific  and  engineering  competence 
within  the  laboratory,  that  programmatic  part  of  the  various  lab- 
oratories. 

And  I  must  say  that  in  that  regard,  there  is  a  lot  of  support  and 
many  allies  within  the  Department  of  Energy  programmatic  staff 
to  do  just  that.  There's  great  concern  of  course  among  us  contrac- 
tors, among  the  laboratories  themselves,  the  directors  of  the  labora- 
tories, that  the  cuts  not  be  made  in  the  wrong  places. 

And  I  should  say  that  we  find  a  good  deal  of  support  on  that 
score  from  the  programmatic  offices  within  the  Department. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Dr.  King? 

Dr.  King.  I  have  just  one  thing  to  add  and  that  is  that  from  our 
point  of  view,  the  concept  of  partnership  has  arisen  much  more  in 
recent  years,  a  partnership  between  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  contractor. 

So  things  can  be  accomplished  both  by  pushing  on  one  another, 
but  also  by  partnership.  An  example  is  some  very  effective  meet- 
ings that  the  Department  has  had  of  contractor  CEOs.  These  occur 
roughly  quarterly. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Before  I  recognize 

Mr.  Ehlers.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fi*om  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ehlers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  wanted  to  add  to  your  question,  which  I  think  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  Einother  point  that  is  often  missed,  and  even  in  the  discus- 
sion today,  it's  been  assumed  somehow  that  administrators  admin- 
ister and  scientists  do  research. 

In  my  comments  this  morning,  I  commented  on  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  I've  seen  develop,  and  one  of  the  major  ones  is  that 
more  and  more  scientists  are  being  asked  to  do  administrative 
work  as  part  of  their  duty. 

And  that,  I  think,  has  been  a  very  deleterious  factor  in  the  re- 
search effort  of  the  nation. 

I've  just  seen  this  where  a  principal  scientist  may  spend  half  of 
his  or  her  time  doing  routine  administrative  tasks,  just  because 
they  are  imposed  on  him  or  her  by  either  the  lab  administration 
or  the  DOE. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  be  aware  that  that's  a  major  part  of  the 
problem  and  the  squeeze  we're  talking  about  may  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  administrative  overhead  but  we  also  have  to  address  the 
problem  of  scientists  spending  a  lot  of  their  time  doing  administra- 
tion. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  your  comment  on  that. 
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I  just  want  to  say,  before  recognizing  Chairman  Rohrabacher, 
that  my  question  was  not  intended  to  be  hostile  to  the  DOE.  As  I 
indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  I  am  an  opponent  of 
those  who  think  they  can  dissolve  the  DOE  and  simply  transfer 
those  responsibilities  effectively  elsewhere. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  as  we  talk  about  examining 
management  problems  and  looking  for  more  efficiency,  and  there- 
fore for  more  savings,  that  there  was  the  ability  of  a  two-way  street 
here.  That  as  the  DOE  looked  at  the  national  laboratories,  the  na- 
tional laboratories  and  the  contractors  have  the  opportunity,  which 
you  are  assuring  me  they  do,  to  just  look  back  at  the  DOE  and  how 
they  are  presenting  themselves,  all  in  the  same  process. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Do  any  of  you  think  that  we  can  just  sort  of 
give  the  money  out  and  let  all  the  decisions  be  made  out  there  and 
we  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  decisions  after  that? 

Go  right  ahead. 

Dr.  Narath.  No,  I  don't  think  that's  so  at  all.  I  mean,  clearly, 
the  Congress  has  a  very  important  oversight  responsibility.  You 
need  to  ask  what  value  is  returned  for  the  investment  you  make. 

All  we're  asking  is  that  we  be  given  the  opportunity  to  decide 
how  best  to  manage. 

Because  if  you  set  arbitrary  goals,  you  may  get  the  wrong  result. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  This  wasn't  aimed  at  you,  actually. 

Dr.  Narath.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Ehlers  I  thought  made  a  wonderful  point. 

One  way  you  can  reduce  overhead  or  appear  to  be  reducing  over- 
head, you  could  fire  your  administrative  staff  and  let  the  scientific 
staff  do  the  administrative  work. 

On  paper,  it  will  appear  as  if  you've  done  wonders  in  regard  to 
overhead,  but  you  better  look  at  the  technical  productivity. 

So  it's  the  net  effect  that's  achieved,  and  I  maintain  to  do  that 
most  effectively  requires  somebody  inside  the  organization  who 
really  knows  something,  and  by  the  way,  has  experienced  some- 
where as  to  how  to  go  about  improving  productivity. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Well,  I  used  to  work  for  a  newspaper  and  I 
was  a  writer,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  I'm  not  a  very  good  manager 
when  it  comes  to  managing  newspapers,  but  I  consider  myself  a 
fairly  decent  writer.  And  I  have  to  believe  that  the  creative  process 
in  your  arena  is  probably  about  the  same. 

And  I  imagine  there  are  some  people  who  are,  you  know,  re- 
nowned in  science  that  are  also  great  managers,  but  I  think  man- 
agement is  not  necessarily  going  hand  in  hand  with  that  particular 
knowledge  base  of  science. 

However,  you  know,  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  more  questions.  Bill 
had  a  good  idea.  I  maybe  don't  want  to  express  it  here,  but  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea.  And  I  yield  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  some  of  the  finistration  we  have  is  quantify- 
ing science. 

We  took  the  Committee  to  the  lab  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher  was 
there  and  Chairman  Walker  and  a  number  of  other  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  we  watched  them  break  down  the 
genes,  the  zillions  and  zillions  of  genes  and  what  each  function 
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does  and  where  a  disease  is  likely  to  be  carried  or  malformation  is 
likely  to  be  carried. 

How  do  you  quantify  that? 

And  that's  what  we're  really  struggling  with. 

If  we  could  solve  cancer,  it  would  be  worth  billions  in  future 
costs,  but  in  order  to  achieve  that,  we  can't  quantify  effective  cost 
spending  on  the  billions  it's  going  to  take  to  defeat  cancer. 

But  we  have  to  do  that.  And  my  idea  was  to  place  the  Galvin 
Commission,  and  we're  talking  about  the  leaders  of  each  field, 
whether  it's  Intel  and  the  pentium  chip,  and  Galvin  and  his  com- 
pany, Genentech  and  the  gene  splicing,  put  leaders  of  industry  to- 
gether with  the  lab  managers  and  the  university  people,  along  with 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  say  what  should  the  management 
structure  be  so  that  your  reporting  to  Congress  reflects  peer-related 
science. 

Is  this  worth  chasing? 

Can  we  really  split  something  the  size  of  a  grain  of  salt  with  192 
lasers  and  come  up  with  the  measurement  of  the  stockpile  or  the 
new  nuclear  power? 

Is  this  worth  a  billion  dollars? 

Is  it  worth  so  much  chasing  gene  splicing  in  order  to  cure  cancer? 

And  have  the  scientists  report  back  to  some  kind  of  a  measure- 
ment board. 

The  problem  we've  been  faced  with  so  far  is  that  somebody  from 
industry  comes  in  with  a  CRADA,  cooperative  research  agreement, 
comes  to  the  lab  and  says,  we'd  like  to  go  to  the  moon,  and  every- 
body dies  and  breaks  out  laughing,  but  it's  worth  it  because  sci- 
entists don't  care.  I  mean,  they  want  to  look  at  things  like  that.  So 
it  only  costs  a  billion  dollars.  Kick  it  up  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 

They  go  into  a  fit.  How  are  we  going  to  quantify  that?  How  are 
we  going  to  put  this  in  terms  that  Congress  will  imderstand  and 
ratify? 

And  so  it  takes  two  years.  By  that  time,  they've  gone  to  France 
and  France  has  already  done  it. 

And  so  then  when  Congress  gets  it,  we  want  to  micromanage  too. 
So  we  want  to  tell  the  Department  of  Energy,  you're  too  big  and 
fat  because  you  spend  all  your  time  trying  to  analyze  CRADAs  that 
come  to  you  fi*om  off-the-wall  scientists. 

So  how  do  we  create  a  structure  where  the  taxpayer  knows  that 
his  money's  being  well-spent,  that  we  are  on  the  chase  of  energy 
independence,  we  are  going  to  cure  cancer,  and  we,  as  a  govern- 
ment, are  going  to  participate  with  the  leading  firms  in  America  to 
do  it. 

How  can  we  create  such  an  entity? 

Remembering  that  the  focus  here  in  this  Committee  is  about 
three  minutes  at  a  time.  The  bell  will  ring,  we  will  leave,  the  fund- 
raiser is  tonight,  the  party  with  Lockheed  is  next  door.  You're 
showing  us  all  of  the  great  inventions  of  the  last  twenty  years  at 
the  labs.  We're  stretched  thinner  than  a  rubber  band. 

How  do  we  focus  on  this  in  order  to  create  the  correct  manage- 
ment tool  to  allow  us  to  measure  and  therefore  have  the  confidence 
that  we  can  defeat  science  if  we  make  the  investment? 

Can  anyone  address  that? 
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Go  ahead  and  start,  Dr.  Narath. 

Dr.  Narath.  Let's  see,  first  of  all,  perhaps  we  ought  to  spend 
more  time  looking  retrospectively,  rather  than  prospectively. 

One  big  advantage  of  the  GOCO  system  is  that  once  you've  devel- 
oped a  trusting  relationship  with  a  contractor,  based  on  past  per- 
formance, you  can  probably  place  your  money  on  future  results.  We 
spend  an  awful  lot  of  time  trying  to  sell  things  that  might  happen 
in  the  future,  and  in  the  process,  have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
and  overstate  in  order  to  sell. 

Why  don't  we  spend  more  time  looking  at  what  institutions  have 
actually  accomplished  in  the  past,  and  then  place  some  trust  in 
them  that  they  will  do  equally  well  in  the  future,  knowing  that  if 
they  don't,  perhaps  they  will  cease  to  receive  generous  support. 

In  that  regard,  I  sound  very  much  like  Mr.  Galvin. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  Mr.  Galvin's  report  stated  that  the  CRADA  prop- 
osition, the  partnerships  between  business  and  government,  were 
not  well-focused,  not  well-defined. 

Dr.  Narath,  I  don't  totally  agree,  and  I  can  only  speak  for  the 
institution  that — let's  see,  once  upon  a  time,  I  was  a  lab  director. 
I  think  it  was  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  A  lot  of  things  have  hap- 
pened since  then. 

But  if  I  look  back  over  my  tenure  as  lab  director,  sure  you  can 
find  CRADAs  that  may,  you  know,  have  been  sort  of  on  the  fringes, 
but  in  the  main,  the  CRADAs  were  strongly  focused  in  Sandia's 
mission  areas,  and  I  can  show  that  they  were  relevant  and  added 
to  the  laboratory,  and  I  think,  in  most  cases,  added  something  to 
the  partner  who,  by  the  way,  put  upward  of  70  percent  of  the  cash. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  are  you  saying,  then,  that  we  don't  need  to 
change  the  management  of  the  current  laboratories? 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  need  to  interrupt  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Rohrabacher's 
time  has  expired,  but  I'm  prepared  to,  if  the  gentleman  just  wants 
to  continue  with  this  line,  I'm  prepared  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
for  his  own  five  minutes  this  time,  and  then  recognize  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Baker.  I'll  take  the  five  minutes  then  to  try  and  elicit  fi*om 
your  four,  is  there  a  better  mousetrap  to  manage  the  scarce  re- 
sources of  science  dollars,  noting  that  we  may  not  get  a  return  for 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years? 

Dr.  Narath.  Well,  let  me  just  say  one  thing  and  then  I'll  turn 
it  over  to  my  colleagues. 

We've  already  stated  that  we've  identified  opportunity  for  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  productivity.  I  take  that  as  a  given. 

Some  labs  have  gone  further  in  that  direction  than  others,  but 
we're  all  moving  towards  becoming  more  productive. 

Once  the  decision  has  been  made  to  entrust  us  with  dollars  to 
achieve  certain  goals,  I  think — I  know  we  will  become  more  effi- 
cient in  reaching  these  goals. 

But  how  to  make  the  decisions  up  fi*ont  as  to  what  is  worth  sup- 
porting at  one  level 

Mr.  Baker.  But  how  can  we  become — let's  examine  your  state- 
ment. 

You  feel  in  the  future  you  c£ui  become  more  efficient. 

How? 

Do  you  think  the  structure  that  working  our  way  up  through  the 
Department  of  Energy  back  down  to  the  laboratories,  back  over  to 
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Congress,  chasing  the  dollars,  auditing,  do  you  think  this  is  effi- 
cient? 

Dr.  Narath.  No.  Look,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  need  to  be 
changed. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  need  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  laboratories.  By  the  time  DOE  gets  done  reducing  its  work 
force,  the  federal  work  force  by  some  30  percent  or  whatever  is  tar- 
geted, you'll  see  a  lot  of  changes. 

Laboratories  are  hard  at  work  to  reduce  their  overhead  in  re- 
sponse. 

We  will  become  more  effective.  If  we  don't,  you  will  no  longer 
support  us.  It's  just  that  simple.  And  by  the  way,  there  will  be 
fewer  dollars  available.  We  all  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  we  had  one  of  the  folks  here  earlier,  a  person 
from  one  of  the  foundations,  Eric  Bloch,  who  said  we  ought  to  cut 
science  research  33  percent. 

I  don't  agree,  but  we  have  to  justify  to  the  taxpaying  public  that 
as  we  freeze  and  slow  down  the  growth  of  spending,  we  can  get  a 
return  for  that  money,  whether  it's  a  scientific  return  or  a  mone- 
tary return. 

And  I  don't  think  we  have  the  measurement  devices  now  to  prove 
it. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Okay. 

Dr.  King.  The  question  is  really  one  of  how  to  assess  something 
that  is  in  the  future,  rather  than  the  present  or  the  past,  and 
something  that  has  risk  associated  with  it  in  that  the  very  nature 
of  research  means  you  don't  know  what  you  will  end  up  with  at  the 
time  that  you  started. 

So  how  best  to  do  this,  and  to  recognize  also  the  fact  that  sci- 
entific research  is  complex  and  not  everybody  imderstands  the  ele- 
ments of  it  that  well. 

I  think  the  best  method  we  have  come  up  with  is  one  of  peer  re- 
view and  that  is  something  that  can't  be  built  into  the  contractor 
mechanism  and  the  choice  of  contractors. 

I  did  mention  during  my  testimony,  our  President's  Council  on 
the  National  Laboratories,  which  is  a  group  of  quite  distinguished 
people  drawn  fi-om  around  the  country  fi-om  many  different  walks 
of  life,  whose  service  with  us  is  designed  to  evaluate  the  worth,  the 
likelihood,  the  risk,  or  lack  of  risk,  associated  with  research. 

I  think  that's  about  the  best  we  can  do. 

I  would  also  mention,  for  this  purpose,  that  there  are  people 
within  universities  and  elsewhere  who  make  quantitative  studies  of 
the  return  on  investment  for  research. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  Michael  Boskin  does  at  Stanford 
now. 

A  man  named  Edwin  Mansfield  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  done  it  for  some  years. 

David  Mowry  at  the  University  of  California  Berkeley  gets  into 
this  area. 

And  the  studies  are  different  from  one  another  but  they  gen- 
erally come  out  showing  that  the  research  dollar  has  around  a  20 
to  30  percent  return  on  investment,  recognizing  the  fact  that  some 
of  it  leads  nowhere  but  some  of  it  leads  to  very  important  places. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Dr.  Bemthal,  I  think  you  wanted  to  get  in  on  this 
one? 

Dr.  Bernthal.  Yes. 

I  wanted  to  make  clear,  at  least  in  my  own  mind,  it  seems  to  me 
that  nobody  has  argued,  at  least  I've  not  heard  many  people  argu- 
ing and  I  don't  think  the  intent — if  I  may  speak  for  my  former 
boss,  by  the  way — of  Eric  Bloch's  comment,  was  to  suggest  that 
science  should  be  cut,  whatever  the  number  was,  30  percent.  That's 
not  quite  the  same  statement  certainly  as  what  Bob  Galvin  was 
saying,  and  I  think  all  of  us  agree  that  the  science  programs,  the 
engineering  research  programs  that  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
national  laboratory  system  by  and  large  have  passed  a  very  high 
standard  of  peer  review  that's  carried  out  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Galvin  has  outUned,  in  some  detail,  in 
the  report  of  his  Task  Force  and  again  here  today,  where  he  per- 
ceives the  difficulty  as  being,  and  that  is  in  the  administrative 
structure  that  attaches  to  the  carrying  out  of  that  research. 

Now,  you  may  be  asking  a  related  question,  and  that  is,  how  do 
you  make  judgments  across  disciplinary  lines? 

And  that  is  a  more  difficult  question  and  one  that  Phil  Griffiths, 
for  example,  chaired  a  panel  at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
some  time  back,  that  tried  to  come  to  grips  with  that  issue. 

There's  a  very  high  standard  of  peer  review  when  you  are  within 
a  certain  disciplinary  arena,  but  most  scientists  are  reluctsint  to, 
and  find  it  very  difficult  to  decide  between  human  genome  research 
on  the  one  hand,  and  particle  physics  on  the  other  hand. 

That's  something  the  scientific  community  itself,  I  would  say,  has 
not  fiiUy  come  to  grips  with,  and  it's  an  extremely  difficult  problem 
for  obvious  reasons. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  £ire  expert  in  enough  different 
fields  to  do  that. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  thrust  and  intent  of  your 
question. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  I'm  trying  to  cast  a  little  urgency  out  here.  We 
have  a  stack  of  bills 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  have  to  say  that  the  gentleman's  time  has  expired 
again.  However,  if  the  gentleman  would  briefly 

Mr.  Baker.  I'll  conclude.  I'll  conclude,  and  I'd  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Olesen  to  finish  his  remarks  too.  He  was  not  allowed  to  jump  in 
here. 

But  we  have  a  stack  of  bills  here,  everything  from  shutting  down 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  shutting  down  some  of  the  labs. 

And  we  sit  here  saying,  well  everything's  all  right,  there's  no 
problems.  In  the  meantime,  we're  going  to  balance  the  budget. 
Where  do  you  do  that? 

You  take  the  next  billion  dollar  scientific  program  has  no  con- 
stituency, has  no  base,  and  we  trim  it.  And  I  don't  think  that's  the 
correct  solution. 

So  I'm  asking  you,  can  we  get  together,  the  scientific  and  busi- 
ness community  and  the  university  community,  and  figure  out  a 
better  line  and  staff  management  organization  so  that  the  taxpayer 
will  have  confidence  his  dollar's  being  well  spent  in  science. 

If  we  can  hear  fi*om  Dr.  Olesen,  I'll  conclude? 

Dr.  Olesen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Baker. 
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I  guess  I  would  like  to  refer  back  to  some  of  the  comments  that 
Mr.  Galvin  made  in  the  previous  panel  in  which  he  focused  very 
hard  on  the  issues  of  micromanagement  which  originate  in  Con- 
gressional legislation,  and  I  think  what  that  does  to  us  in  so  much 
of  our  systems  is  it  focuses  on  process  and  why  we're  doing  things 
and  how  we're  doing  things,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  the  en- 
ergy in  the  R&D  system  now  is  utilized  to  just  work  processes. 

And  if  we  could  get  into  a  management  system  which  the  Con- 
gress is  much  more  focused  on  what  we  want  to  do  and  how  much 
we're  willing  to  spend  on  it,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  organization 
was  allowed  to  use  best  industrial  practices  to  manage  it,  I  believe 
then  the  conversation  would  turn  to  just  the  subjects  that  you  are 
concerned  about,  how  much  did  we  spend  in  each  area. 

And  I  would  also  submit  that  the  private  sector  makes  those  de- 
cisions everyday  with  very  large  amounts  of  money,  determining 
whether  to  go  in  one  field  or  another,  or  to  go  to  two  at  the  same 
time. 

And  so  I  think  the  processes  are  there  in  the  private  sector  to 
do  what  you  want  to  do,  but  our  energy  is  unavailable  to  do  that, 
as  long  as  we  are  in  this  micromanagement  climate. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Brown,  you're  recognized  for  such  time  as  you 
may  wish  to  consume. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  say  that  I've  enjoyed  the  interchange  very  much.  It's  a 
psirt  of  a  process  I  guess  which  you  would  call  a  learning  process 
for  Members  of  Congress.  And  sometimes  it  doesn't  appear  to  be  all 
that  finiitful  but  it  generally  ends  up  creating  a  more  enlightened 
Member  of  Congress,  which  is  always  to  be  hoped  for,  you  know. 

The  question  of  how  we  downsize,  how  we  determine  the  desir- 
able budget,  how  we,  I  think  Dr.  King  mentioned  how  to  maintain 
the  U.S.  capability  to  do  first-class  science,  are  extremely  provoca- 
tive questions,  which  we  don't  have  answers  to,  and  we  don't  even 
know  how  to  measure  them. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  that  scientists  have  is  their  output  is 
generally  non-quantifiable  despite  the  efforts  of  economists  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  has  a  remarkable  beneficial  effect  on  the  economy. 

And  so  you  have  these  anomalous  situations  where  you  may, 
we'll  say,  change  the  ratio  of  direct  to  indirect  costs,  which  means 
that  say  your  principal  investigator  will  have  less  support  staff. 
Obviously,  he  will  be  doing  more  of  the  support  work.  It  will  look 
like  you're  saving  money,  but  it  may  actually  be  costing  you  money 
because  he  has  less  time  to  spend  on  the  work  that  he  presumably 
is  best  qualified  to  do,  which  is  scientific  investigation,  or  just 
thinking  about  abstract  problems,  he'll  have  less  time  to  do  that 
because  he'll  be  spending  more  time  in  filling  out  paperwork. 

Now  that's  one  side  of  the  coin. 

The  other  side  is  your  overhead  may  be  the  type  represented  by 
the  DOE's  Washington  office  which  is  creating  problems  for  inves- 
tigators out  in  the  laboratories,  for  managers  out  in  the  labora- 
tories. And  by  reducing  the  Washington  overhead,  and  their  regu- 
latory role,  you  may  be  enhancing  the  time  and  ability  of  investiga- 
tors to  do  more  creative  work  out  in  the  labs. 
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Now  how  do  you  distinguish  between  the  two  kinds  of  reductions 
in  overhead  or  support  staff  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that,  but  you've  certainly  helped  my 
thinking  in  terms  of  trying  to  understand  that  a  little  bit  better. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  make  this  into  a  monologue.  I've  been  work- 
ing for  years  trying  to  see  if  there  are  metrics  you  can  determine 
how  science  contributes  to  the  quality  of  life  of  society.  I  don't  have 
the  answer  yet. 

We're  talking  here  about  science  budgets  that  may  go  up  or  down 
by  as  much  as — well,  down  by  at  least  a  third.  Nobody's  suggesting 
that  they  go  up  very  much  at  this  point. 

How  do  we  determine  whether  this  is  good  or  bad  for  the  society? 

Is  it  an  impossible  question? 

Is  it  possible  to  determine  what  the  answer  is? 

Can  we  take  the  reduction  all  out  of  non-scientific  overhead  or 
support?  What  is  the  direction  that  we  should  follow? 

Now  in  some  general  way,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  science 
contributes  to  the  overall  quality  of  life.  And  the  quality  of  life  can 
be  measured,  although  the  metrics  aren't  very  good. 

And  that  an  advancing  society  will  have  an  advancing  number  of 
people  of  a  creative  type,  such  as  scientists.  It  also  includes  artists 
and  others  who  contribute  to  the  quality  of  life. 

If  you  decide  to  take  a  scientific  budget  that's  going  downhill 
over  the  next  five  years  by  30  percent  or  40  percent,  what  does  that 
mean  to  your  ability  to  support  increasing  numbers  of  scientifically 
trained  people?  Is  there  a  relationship  here? 

Or  how  does  it  comport  with  what  our  competitor  nations  are 
doing? 

Now,  Dr.  Narath,  you  were  with  Bell  for  a  long  time.  Bell  Labs, 
which  decided  to  cut  out  their  research  function. 

Did  that  affect  the  quality  of  life  of  the  nation? 

It  apparently  affected  Bell's  bottom  line  positively. 

What  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  the  desirability  of  supporting 
the  research  that  Bell  Labs  did? 

Dr.  Narath.  I've  always  felt  that  probably  the  most  effective  na- 
tional laboratory  that  ever  existed  was  then  called  Bell  Telephone 
Labs.  I  mean,  as  you  well  know,  it  had  a  very  protected  status. 

The  ratepayers  paid,  you  know,  what  the  system  said  was  need- 
ed, and  was  a  small  fi*action  of  the  total,  and  the  people  had  a 
great  deal  of  freedom. 

But  that  laboratory  did  have  a  mission  focus:  ten  percent  in  basic 
research,  90  percent  in  applied  work  and  engineering  development. 
It  was  a  really  superb  example  of  how  science  and  technology  inter- 
act for  human  welfare. 

Of  course,  all  of  that  changed  with  divestiture  and  it  was  owned 
by  a  corporation  that  had  to  worry  about  the  next  quarter's  bottom 
line,  and  a  lot  of  things  changed. 

It's  confused,  however,  by  the  fact  that  technology  also  caused 
changes,  because  many  of  the  topics  that  the  laboratory  got  out  of 
were  topics  that  were  simply  not  as  current  anymore. 

I  mean,  things  began  moving  towEirds  the  software  side  and  away 
from  hardware  issues.  So  to  what  extent  AT&T  Bell  Labs  today  has 
reacted  to  the  reality  of  now  working  in  a  competitive  field,  and  to 
what  extent  it's  simply  a  reflection  of  how  science  and  technology 
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have  changed  in  terms  of  their  priorities,  I'm  not  smart  enough  to 
know.  It's  just  very  complicated. 

It's  not  as  simple  as  saying  that  Bell  Labs  got  out  of  research. 
And  I'm  with  you.  I  don't  know  how  whatever  happened  impacted 
the  quality  of  life. 

I'm  with  you  in  believing  that  science  is  important.  I  believe  a 
society  that  is  advancing  should  probably  be  able  to  afford  an  in- 
creasing fraction  of  its  gross  national  product  investments  in 
science,  the  arts,  and  so  on. 

But  what  is  the  right  level?  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Dr.  Bemthal? 

Dr.  Bernthal.  I'm  just  worried  that  this  sounds  too  equivocal 
here  today.  Quite  aside  from  what  science  may  do  for  the  soul  and 
perhaps  in  some  respects  can  even  be  categorized  with  the  arts,  for 
example,  there  have  been  legitimate  attempts,  and  Dr.  King  has 
outlined  the  authors,  or  mentioned  the  authors  of  some  of  those  at- 
tempts, there  have  been  legitimate  attempts  to  try  and  work  out 
the  societal  benefits  and  returns  to  society  of  government  (I'm  sure 
industry,  as  well)  investment  in  research  and  development. 

And  I  know  of  no  study  (to  be  conservative)  here  that  suggests 
less  than  double-digit  returns,  as  I'm  sure  all  the  members  of  this 
panel  know. 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  stipulate  that  for  the  record,  that 
it's  up  to  you  gentlemen  in  the  Congress  to  decide  how  much 
money  there  is  ultimately,  but  I  think  we  should  say,  for  the 
record,  very  clearly,  that  all  the  evidence  is  that  the  returns  are 
very  large  when  the  country  invests  in  science  and  technology. 

Mr.  Brown.  I'm  familiar  with  those  studies  and  cite  them  all  the 
time  myself  when  I'm  tr5ring  to  influence  constituents  or  other 
Members  of  Congress.  But  I  don't  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  the  direct  applicability  of  those  studies  to  present-day  budgeting. 

Most  of  them  are  based  upon  an  analysis  over  generational  peri- 
ods, for  example.  And  just  as  Bell  Labs  could  decide  that  their  bot- 
tom line  in  terms  of  profits  would  probably  be  improved  if  they 
shed  the  cost  of  the  laboratory  or  the  Bell  System,  so  the  Congress 
may  decide  that  in  order  to  meet  the  higher  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget,  we  can  shed  all  of  our  investments  in  R&D  over  a  period. 

The  basic  decision  comes  down  however  to  an  ordering  of  prior- 
ities. What  is  the  political  priority  of  investing  in  R&D  as  compared 
with  not  cutting  Medicare  another  X  percent. 

That's  what  makes  the  Congressional  priority  process  work.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  or  contribution  of  science  when 
you  get  right  down  to  it.  And  we  rarely  think  in  terms  of  our  over- 
all government  investments  in  science  and  give  it  a  priority  as  com- 
pared with,  say,  investments  in  defense  or  social  programs  or  any- 
thing else. 

It's  a  very  sticky  situation,  and  the  more  we  understand  the  com- 
plexity of  it,  the  better  we  will  probably  do. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  this  for  a  couple  of  days  but  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  do  that. 

So  let  me  close  with  a  comment  to  Dr.  King. 

How  long  have  you  been  associated  with  the  management  of  the 
laboratories  at  the  University  of  California? 
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Dr.  King.  Well,  that  doesn't  have  a  simple  answer. 

I've  been  at  the  University  of  California  for  about  32  years  at 
this  point,  and  most  of  that  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  And  so  that 
gave  me  a  very  strong  tie  to  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory. 

I  held  administrative  positions  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  which 
also  gave  me  a  close  administrative  tie  with  the  national  labora- 
tories, and  it  was  one  year  ago,  plus  two  months  at  this  point,  that 
I  moved  into  the  position  of  Vice  Provost  of  Research  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  had  the  direct  programmatic  concern  and  re- 
sponsibility with  the  labs. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  obviously,  you  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  mis- 
takes of  the  University  in  the  management  of  the  labs  in  prior 
years,  then,  and  you  can  take  credit  for  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made.  And  I  hope  you  will  do  that. 

But  I  was  very  critical  of  the  failure  of  the  University  to  exercise 
what  I  thought  was  prudent  management  for  a  number  of  years. 
And  I  saw  them,  improperly  of  course,  as  sitting  there  collecting  a 
fee  and  doing  very  little  to  justify  it. 

Now  that's  changed  considerably  because  of  circumstances  which 
you  are  well  aware  of,  and  we're  moving  toward  a  management 
system  which  will  put  the  University  in  the  loop  in  terms  of  re- 
sponsibility, accountability,  and  what  was  the  other  thing  that  you 
mentioned? 

Dr.  King.  Flexibility. 

Mr.  Brown.  Flexibility. 

And  I  hope  that  will  continue. 

The  only  point  in  raising  it  is  every  management  system  consists 
of  many  parts,  and  all  of  them  can  be  improved  at  any  time.  And 
this  is  what  we  need  to  encourage  with  the  Department  of  Energy 
labs  at  the  present  time,  and  I  hope  you'll  continue  to  seek  im- 
provement there. 

Dr.  King.  I  appreciate  your  comments  and  they  are  well-taken. 
There  has  been  a  step  up  in  the  University's  management  process 
and  function  with  regard  to  the  laboratories  in  recent  years. 
'  But  with  regard  to  the  past,  I  think  it  would  be  also  fair  to  point 
out  that  we  are  a  public  institution  and,  as  such,  thoroughly  on  dis- 
play, all  of  our  warts,  outside  and  inside  the  body. 

And  it  may  be  that  we  do  not  have  more  warts,  or  have  not  had 
more  warts  than  others,  but  just  that  the5r've  been  more  visible  be- 
cause of  that  structure. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  some  understand- 
ing of  being  on  public  display. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  With  that,  let  me  thank  this  panel  and  for  your  in- 
dulgence in  waiting  to  testify  and  for  your  cooperation  and  for  your 
forthright  testimony  before  us  today. 

We  thank  you  very  much,  and  I'm  now  going  to  call  the  next 
panel. 

Our  final  panel,  and  someone  has  to  be  the  first  panel  and  some- 
one has  to  be  the  last  panel,  and  it's  not  a  judgment  of  credentials, 
I  want  to  assure  everybody. 

Is  we  have  Dr.  Charles  F.  Gay,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Renewable  Energy  Laboratory. 
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Dr.  Siegfried  S.  Hecker,  who  is  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

Dr.  Alan  Schriesheim,  who  is  Director  of  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory. 

Dr.  C.  Bruce  Tarter,  Director  of  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Labora- 
tory. 

Dr.  Alvin  W.  Trivelpiece,  Director  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory. 

And  Dr.  John  C.  Crawford,  Executive  Vice  President  of  Sandia 
National  Laboratories. 

Gentlemen,  welcome,  and  I'll  wait  a  moment  while  you  all  get 
situated  there. 

[Pause.] 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Okay.  Gentlemen,  welcome.  I  know  that  you  have, 
or  I  believe  that  all  of  you,  or  almost  all  of  you  certainly  have  testi- 
fied frequently  before  Congress,  so  you  know  our  procedures. 

Without  objection,  your  written  statements  are  all  made  part  of 
the  record. 

I  would  welcome  a  very  brief  summary  from  each  of  you  on  any 
point  or  points  that  you  think  it  imperative  to  make  in  addition  to 
your  written  statements,  because  I'd  like  to  proceed  directly  to 
some  questions  based  upon  all  the  testimony  you've  heard  today. 

But  with  that,  you  are  free  to  proceed  as  you  deem  best.  And 
we'll  begin  with  you.  Dr.  Gay. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  F.  GAY,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
RENEWABLE  ENERGY  LABORATORY 

Dr.  Gay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'll  be  very  brief 

I  wanted  to  comment  on  one  of  the  remarks  that  were  in  Deputy 
Secretary  Charies  Curtis'  testimony,  in  his  written  testimony, 
where  he  states  that  what  observers  of  the  laboratories  actually  are 
looking  for  is  confidence  that  the  Department  is  allocating  taxpayer 
funds  in  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  accomplish  its  missions. 

And  a  lot  of  the  thinking  that  is  in  my  written  testimony  derives 
fi'om  that  same  style  of  thinking  because  it's  a  strong,  simple  state- 
ment that  I  think  will  resonate  with  the  investment  manager, 
which  is  Congress,  and  the  actual  investors,  who  are  our  taxpayers. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  comments  in  my  written  testimony  are 
that  I  agree  that  improvements  in  the  DOE  national  lab  system 
should  be  and  can  be  addressed  in  a  comprehensive  and  objective 
meinner. 

And  that  the  appropriate  sequence  of  how  best  to  look  at  the  role 
of  the  national  laboratories  can  be  stated  in  five  easy  pieces  here. 

The  first  one  is  that  we  agree  on  a  clear  statement  of  the  mission 
of  the  laboratory  system,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  system.  A  lot  of 
what  we've  discussed  here  has  been  related  specifically  to  perhaps 
unique  geographic  sites  or  individual  centers. 

The  labs  are  a  system  that  together  work  very  well  and  which 
together  can  continue  to  improve  the  way  that  they  operate  in  con- 
cordance with  each  other. 

That  the  statements  of  these  missions  relate  to  the  priority  re- 
search tasks  that  are  undertaken,  especially  directed  to  maintain 
a  technology  edge  for  U.S.  industr^s  growth. 
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And  that  the  aggregate  resources  that  we  make  available  to  the 
labs  and  their  missions  come  from  the  allocation  of  funding  that  is 
done  over  a  meaningful  time  period,  not  just  on  an  annual  basis, 
but  because  of  the  nature  of  R&D,  that  time  frame  be  looked  at 
over  a  longer  time  horizon. 

The  second  point  is  that  as  part  of  this  process  of  looking  at  the 
system,  we  assess  the  core  competencies  that  we  have  in  hand 
today  so  that  we  can  build  around  those  capabilities  and  continue 
to  maintain  those  capabilities  while  we  develop  the  execution  of  the 
current  missions  and  the  definition  of  our  future  activities. 

The  third  point  I'd  like  to  make  is  that  I  believe  it  would  be  an 
excellent  idea  to  define  and  to  assign  specific  missions  to  what  I 
characterize  as  centers  of  excellence. 

These  centers  of  excellence  don't  necessarily  have  to  be  a  specific 
laboratory  site,  but  perhaps  be  focused  on  a  specific  site  for  pur- 
poses of  accountability  and  that  the  laboratories  work  together  to 
put  forward  the  proposals  for  what  the  government  needs  to  have 
in  the  long  haul. 

A  lot  of  this  also  requires  the  elimination  of  inappropriate  or  un- 
necessary redundancy.  What  we  are  doing  at  the  National  Renew- 
able Energy  Lab,  as  my  colleagues  from  the  other  labs  are  doing, 
is  well  underway  to  emulate,  within  our  laboratories,  the  same  cost 
cutting  restructuring,  re-engineering  efforts  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  been  pursuing. 

We've  estimated  that  from  the  total  $235  million  program  that 
we  pursue,  we  can  save  between  33  and  45  million  dollars  a  year, 
and  we  will  be  finished  with  that  process  of  making  those  changes 
in  the  next  four  months. 

Foxirthly,  that  it's  appropriate  to  define  and  review  the  govern- 
ance structure  with  an  emphasis  on  how  we  can  maintain  those  op- 
erating efficiency  opportunities  that  are  well  underway  now. 

The  Department  and  its  field  offices  have  been  extremely  sup- 
portive of  allowing  us  to  pioneer  the  adoption  of  best  business  prac- 
tices in  the  way  that  we  handle  procurement  in  contracting. 

I've  only  been  at  the  lab  for  seven  months.  Prior  to  this,  I've  been 
in  industry  for  the  last  20  years.  And  a  lot  of  the  changes  that  are 
possible  in  the  laboratories  are  the  same  kinds  of  processes  and  the 
same  kinds  of  measures  that  have  been  followed  by  industry  for 
well  over  the  last  ten  years. 

And  the  fifth  point  is  that  I  beUeve  that  we  should  examine  and 
define  the  laboratory  management  structure  that  best  provides  the 
most  effective  oversight  and  guidance  to  the  labs  without  unneces- 
sary constraints,  and  allows  the  labs  to  put  forward  proposals  for 
what  ought  to  be  done  that  could  be  reviewed  by  a  board  or  an 
oversight  committee  that  Congress  appoints,  or  that  Congress  may 
delegate  to  the  Department  in  order  to  assure  that  the  money  is 
being  properly  targeted. 

I  believe  that  this  Committee  and  its  Subcommittees  should  con- 
sider how  Congressional  deliberations  on  restructuring  DOE  might 
best  be  integrated  with  the  improvements  and  the  processes  that 
the  DOE  already  has  imderway. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Gay  follows:] 
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Introduction  —  Improving  a  Key  National  Resource  in  Difficult  Times 


/  fully  support  DOE's 
national  laboratory 
realignment  activities, 
which  are  aimed  at 
making  the  laboratories 
more  effective  and 
efficient  In  meeting  our 
national  needs. 


This  Committee  has  before  it  several  legislative  proposals 
for  reviewing  and,  as  appropriate,  restructuring  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  national  laboratory  system. 
Some  of  these  proposals  parallel  activities  already  under 
way  or  completed  as  a  result  of  DOE-initiated  realignment 
activities  led  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  I  fully  support 
efforts  launched  and  implemented  by  DOE  to  review 
current  operations  of  the  DOE  laboratory  system  with  the 
objective  of  better  serving  our  nation.  Based  on  my 
present  position  and  my  twenty  years  of  industrial 
experience,  my  comments  on  the  primary  thrust  of  the 
Bills,  as  I  understand  them,  are  aimed  at  offering  insights 
into  how  the  DOE  national  laboratory  system,  which 
already  contributes  significantly  to  our  national  needs, 
might  most  effectively  and  efficiently  be  re-engineered  to 
deliver  even  more. 


The  DOE  laboratory 
system  Is  a  key  resource 
for  assuring  sustainable 
energy  supplies  into  the 
future. 


The  DOE  laboratory  system  is  a  key  national  resource  that 
serves  a  broad  range  of  strategic  research  needs  and  is 
essential  to  the  continued  security,  prosperity,  and  well- 
being  of  the  nation.  Under  the  leadership  of  DOE  and  its 
predecessor  agencies,  the  laboratory  system  has  served 
us  well  in  developing  weapons  to  keep  the  peace,  in 
addressing  the  environmental  challenges  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  power,  in  improving  the  efficiency  of 
existing  large-scale  energy  technologies,  and  in  exploring 
the  new  energy  technologies  necessary  to  ensure  a 
diverse,  sustainable  energy  supply  for  the  nation's  future. 


Budgetary  constraints 
mandate  that  the  DOE 
laboratory  system  t)e  re- 
engineered  to  assure 
that  high  quality 
research  Is  performed 
within  available  funds. 


These  are  difficult  and  dynamic  times,  however,  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  Congress  ask,  through  its  oversight  role, 
how  the  DOE  laboratory  system  might  best  be  realigned 
and  re-engineered  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead.  Such 
an  effort  could  complement  the  work  already  performed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  can 
result  in  the  implementation  of  significant  improvements  in 
the  laboratory  system.  This  must  be  done  both  to  increase 
the  nation's  return  on  its  investment  and  to  ensure  that 
high-priority  research  and  development  missions  of  the 
labs  are  accomplished  within  the  funding  available  in 
these  times  of  severe  budget  constraints. 
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A  comprehensive 
strategic  plan  Is  needed 
to  define  laboratory 
missions  and  to  allocate 
resources  to  accomplish 
these  missions. 


DOE  has  begun  this 
process 


The  DOE  laboratories 
can  be  effectively 
staffed  and  operated 
within  realistic  financial 
constraints. 


I  believe  that  the  necessary  changes  and  improvements 
can  be  implemented  within  the  basic  framework  that  exists 
today.  A  comprehensive  strategic  plan  detailing  the 
cun'ent  missions  of  the  integrated  DOE  laboratory  system 
and  of  the  individual  laboratories  is  essential  for 
agreement  on  defining  the  work  to  be  done  and  how 
responsibilities  are  to  be  divided.  A  methodical 
assessment  of  the  core  competencies  of  each  individual 
laboratory  can  help  to  best  decide  the  distribution  of 
responsibility  and  resources  for  fulfilling  our  missions. 

Defining  specific,  distinct  missions — and  allocating 
resources  based  on  the  prioritization  of  the  missions — will 
create  an  environment  that  promotes  both  increased 
accountability  and  maximum  productivity.  DOE  has  begun 
this  process,  and  proposals  before  this  Committee  might 
contribute  to  the  process  proceeding  in  an  objective  and 
orderly  fashion. 

It  is  essential  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  laboratories' 
value  nor  of  their  leveraging  role  now  and  in  the  next 
century.  The  DOE  national  laboratory  system  is  a  key 
resource  that  can  be  operated  within  the  financial 
constraints  imposed  by  current  fiscal  reality  while  helping 
to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  the  country  for  long-term 
energy,  national  security,  and  economic  prosperity. 


Comments  on  the  Questions  Posed  in  the  Hearing  Charter 
1.  What  is  the  future  role  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories? 


The  DOE  laboratories' 
focus  has  been  on  R&D 
beyond  the  scope  or 
resources  of  Industry 
and  universities 


The  DOE  national  laboratory  system  serves  a  critically 
important  and  definitively  distinct  role  in  the  nation's 
overall  effort  to  advance  science  and  technology.  In 
general,  the  laboratories'  focus  has  been  on  long-term, 
exploratory,  and  national  security  research  and 
development  tasks  that  are  beyond  the  scope  or  resources 
of  industry  and  universities. 
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Then  must  be  an 
appropriate  division  of 
responsibiilties  and 
compiementary  roies  for 
the  DOE  iaboratories, 
universities  and  Industry. 


Based  on  my  experience,  and  at  the  risk  of  oversimplifying 
the  technology  development  process  and  the  interplay  of 
its  various  contributors,  one  can  craft  a  framework  of 
distinct  and  complementary  roles  for  government 
laboratories,  universities,  and  industry  in  the  nation's 
overall  federally  funded  scientific  and  technical  endeavors. 
To  maximize  the  nation's  return  on  its  investment  in 
science  and  technology,  there  must  be  a  recognition  of  the 
appropriate  division  of  responsibilities  among  the  national 
laboratories,  industrial  research  institutions,  and  research 
universities.  I  believe  a  reasonable  emphasis  and 
categorization  of  responsibilities — one  v^hich  recognizes 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  progress  resulting  in  periodic  activity 
overlap — would  proceed  along  the  following  lines: 

Universities  should  address  fundamental 
sciences  and  engineering  and  focus  on 
educating  skilled  scientists  and  engineers; 

National  laboratories  should  address  mid-  to  long- 
term  exploratory  and  developmental  research  tasks 
that  promise  to  substantially  promote  the  national 
interest  and  on  providing  large  multi-user  research 
tools  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  private  industry; 


NREL  has  extensive 
Interaction  and 
numerous  partnerships 
with  universities  and 
industry. 


Industrial  research  institutions  should 
address  applied  research  and  development 
with  the  express  aim  of  advancing  new 
technologies  to  the  marketplace. 

At  the  National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory  (NREL),  we 
operate  in  this  framework  by  entering  into  partnerships 
with  universities  and  industry.  We  have  a  total  of  380 
such  partners  in  44  states.  A  large  number  of  our  industry 
contracts  are  cost  shared  and  more  than  77  percent  of  all 
industrial  work  is  with  small  business.  Our  36  cooperative 
research  and  development  agreement  partners  average  a 
cost-share  contribution  of  75%,  which  substantially 
leverages  federal  funding. 
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Federal  Investment  Is 
clearly  suited  to 
fundamental  and  long- 
term  R&D  that  assures  a 
safe  and  secure  energy 
supply. 


The  basic  research  and  the  long-term  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  national  labs  are  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  nation  continues  to  have  a  safe  and 
secure  energy  supply,  and  therefore  clearly  deserving  of 
federal  investment.  The  DOE  laboratory  system  is  well 
positioned  to  conduct  the  mid-  to  long-term,  high-risk, 
resource-intensive  research  and  development  that  is 
needed  to  develop  large-scale  energy  sources  that  are 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  individual  businesses  or  do  not 
provide  a  sufificient  return  on  the  investment  horizon  of 
these  companies.  The  nation  would  be  ill-served  by  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  DOE  laboratory  system  that 
would  impair  our  ability  to  undertake  and  complete 
programs  aimed  at  development  of  such  energy  sources. 


2.  What  should  be  the  future- ?nissions  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories? 


DOE  laboratories 
contribute  to  national 
security,  energy  supply 
continuity, 

environmental  quality 
and  Industrial 
competitiveness. 


a.  At  present  the  DOE  laboratories  are  actively 
engaged  in  a  wide  spectrum  of  science  and  technology 
endeavors  deemed  to  be  in  the  national  interest.  These 
activities  include  nuclear  and  "star  wars  type"  weaponry, 
environmental  restoration  and  waste  management,  multi- 
user research  tools  for  basic  and  applied  sciences,  and 
energy  research  and  technology  development. 

DOE  leadership  seeks  to  synergistically  combine  research 
and  other  work  in  these  diverse  fields  with  the  aim  of 
contributing  to  national  security,  ensuring  a  more  secure 
energy  supply,  and  enhancing  both  environmental  quality 
and  industrial  competitiveness.  The  activities  of  the  DOE 
national  laboratories  support  the  critical  federal  role  of 
anticipating  and  helping  to  meet  the  nation's  longer  term 
needs. 


/  believe  government 
does  and  can  continue 
to  provide  a  foundation 
upon  which  America  can 
build. 


Although,  my  area  of  expertise  is  in  the  field  of  energy 
technology — specifically  renewable  energy  technologies, 
I  view  federally  funded  energy  research  in  the  context  of 
the  overall  role  of  government.  The  basic  purpose  of 
government  is,  I  believe,  to  provide  a  foundation  upon 
which  America  can  build  and  sustain  its  industry,  its  jobs 
and  its  competitive  edge  in  the  global  economy.  Individual 
Americans  build  on  this  foundation  and  they  excel  based 
on  education,  merit,  initiative  and  hard  work.  American 
businesses  build  on  this  foundation  and  they  succeed 
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based  on  innovation,  investment,  and  prudent  risl<-taking. 


Stable  energy  supply 
requires  diverse  energy 
sources. 


Federal  funding  of 
energy  R&D  Is 
necessary  to  assure  the 
progress  In  development 
of  energy  sources  that 
industry  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  fund. 


A  key  cornerstone  of  America's  foundation  and  its 
industrial  strength  is  safe,  reliable,  low-cost  energy.  The 
continuing  stability  of  America's  energy  supply  requires  a 
diverse  portfolio  of  viable  energy  sources.  The 
development  and  maintenance  of  this  portfolio  requires  a 
balance  between  inaemental,  near-term  improvements  in 
existing  energy  sources  and  innovative,  longer  term 
exploration  of  new  energy  resources  and  technologies  that 
minimize  damage  to  the  environment. 

Continued  federal  funding  of  energy  research  is  essential 
for  ensuring  the  timely  development  of  new  and  improved 
energy  sources  and  for  maintaining  the  ability  of  U.S. 
industry  to  compete  effectively  in  today's  global 
marketplace.  American  business  alone  has  not  been 
willing — possibly  because  of  near  term  profit 
challenges — to  fund  the  necessary  long-term,  high-risk 
investments. 


/  strongly  support  the 
Gaivin  and  Yergin  Task 
Force  recommendations 
that  a  diversified 
portfolio  of  energy 
sources  requires 
continued  allocation  of 
federal  R&D  funding. 


I  believe  it  is  also  pmdent  for  the  nation  to  have  a 
balanced  energy  research  program  that  both  leverages 
and  facilitates  near-term  improvements  and  promotes 
promising  long-term  innovations.  I  therefore  strongly 
support  the  Gaivin  and  Yergin  Task  Forces' 
recommendations  that  a  diversified  portfolio  of  national 
investment  in  conservation,  energy  efficiency,  enhanced 
oil  and  gas  recovery,  and  renewable  energy  be  given 
highest  priority  in  allocating  federal  energy-supply 
research  funds. 


Renewable  energy 
R&D  and  Industrie f 
competitiveness  require 
continued  federal     / 
support  I 


Renewable  energy  technologies  are  important  to 
America's  long-term  national  security,  economic 
competitiveness,  and  quality  of  life.  Renewables  offer  a 
workable  alternative  to  the  geopolitical  uncertainties  of 
imported  fuels,  the  environmental  unknowns  that  threaten 
long-term  use  of  America's  fossil  fuel  supplies,  and  the 
financial  and  security  questions  that  plague  nuclear 
power.  Competitiveness  in  and  future  development  of 
renewable  energy  technologies  require  continuing  federal 
support  if  the  nation  is  to  realize  the  ultimate  benefits  that 
can  now  be  attained  as  a  result  of  the  substantial  progress 
we  have  achieved  to  date. 
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The  National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory  (NREL)  has 
responsibility  for  doing  the  research  necessary  to  put 
renewable  energy  technologies  to  work  for  America. 
NREL's  mission  statement  is  clear: 


NREL's  work  Is  directed 
at  renewable  energy 
R&D  and  Involves 
collaboration  with 
universities  and 
Industry. 


In  accomplishing  Its 
mission,  NREL  also 
works  with  other 
national  laboratories, 
the  venture  capital 
community  and  small 
business  enterprises. 
Examples  of  these 
activities  Include: 


The  First  NREL 
Enterprise  Growth 
Forum 


Lead  the  nation  toward  a  sustainable  energy 
future  by  developing  renewable  energy 
technologies,  improving  energy  efficiency, 
advancing  related  science  and  engineering, 
and  facilitating  commercialization. 

NREL's  work  is  directed  at  accelerating  the  maturation  of 
viable  renewable  energy  technologies  (wind  energy, 
photovoltaics,  biomass  conversion,  etc.)  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies  from  the  early  stages  of  research 
and  development  to  the  point  of  commercialization.  NREL 
works  with  its  industry  and  university  collaborators  to  do 
the  research,  development,  and  experimental  production 
tasks  necessary  to  advance  renewable  energy 
technologies  to  widespread  use.  As  a  technology  moves 
closer  to  commercialization,  industry  assumes  a 
proportionately  greater  responsibility  for  defining  and 
funding  its  development  NREL  only  takes  on  projects  that 
are  related  to  its  primary  mission. 

To  better  accomplish  our  mission,  NREL  is  looking  beyond 
the  horizon  for  new  ways  for  the  geographically  dispersed 
national  laboratories  to  work  together  to  meet  the  needs  of 
America.  We  have  already  taken  the  first  steps  to  form 
strategic  alliances  with  the  renewaible  energy  industrial 
community,  our  sister  laboratories,  the  venture  capital 
community  and  small  business  enterprises  to  better  fulfill 
the  spirit  of  our  responsibility  to  American  taxpayers. 
Examples  of  these  activities  include: 

The  First  NREL  Enterprise  Growth  Forum,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  July,  in  which  the  investment 
community  and  small  businesses  were  brought 
together.  The  result  was  a  dialogue  that  had  not 
previously  existed  and  the  genesis  of  a  new  role  for 
successful  laboratory  facilitation  of  business 
relationships  and  access  to  new  financial  resources 
that  will  lead  to  job  creation  in  the  field  of 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency. 
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The  national  New  Energy 
Incubator  Network 


The  national  New  Energy  Incubator  Network 
for  select  urban  and  rural  areas,  for  which 
NREL  is  developing  programs  to  use  the 
lab's  facilities  and  proven  expertise  in 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency 
technologies  to  ensure  the  survivability  of 
small  technology  firms.  This  initiative  differs 
from  existing  business  incubators.  Our 
approach  is  national  in  scope,  it  is  focused 
on  renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency 
and  it  provides  access  to  our  broad  range  of 
capabilities  all  across  the  country. 
Companies  in  our  highly  focused  incubator 
network  will  find  it  easier  to  access  the 
information  and  expertise  required  for 
successful  entry  into  the  highly  competitive 
global  energy  marketplace. 


State  and  Local 
activities  Including  the 
"New  Mexico  Initiative" 


The  "Sun-Lab"  Initiative 
In  partnership  with 
Sandia  National 
Laboratory 


NREL  has  taken  steps  to  address  state  and 
local  government  needs,  while 
simultaneously  connecting  with  local 
community  efforts  to  assist  small  and  mid- 
size firms  working  to  bring  new  products  and 
services  to  the  national  and  international 
marketplaces.  We  are  working  in 
partnership  with  DOE's  Office  of  Energy 
Efficiency  and  Renewable  Energy  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Energy  Offices 
in  this  effort.  One  recent  example  is  the 
"New  Mexico  Initiative,"  signed  on  August  23 
of  this  year,  in  which  NREL  and  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  participated  in  the 
formation  of  a  public  and  private  partnership 
aimed  at  saving  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
by  conserving  important  energy  and  water 
resources,  while  creating  jobs  for  the  local 
community. 

NREL  and  Sandia  National  Laboratories 
have  recently  created  a  new  paradigm  for 
cooperation  with  the  formation  of  a  unified 
"virtual"  laboratory  called  Sun-Lab.  This 
prototype  initiative  is  built  around  the  cost- 
effective  employee  empowerment  approach 
being  adopted  by  industry,  best  described 
as  "self-directed"  work  teams.  Employees 
from  our  two  laboratories  are  responsible  for 
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A  clearly  defined 
mission  Is  essential  to 
efficiently  and 
effectively  operating 
each  DOE  national 
laboratory. 


defining  a  strategic  operating  plan,  which 
needs  approval  by  a  "Board  of  Directors" 
composed  of  higher-level  management  at 
both  laboratories  and  the  DOE.  The  result 
has  been  streamlined  management  and 
administration,  clear  accountability,  ease  of 
collaboration  with  industry  and  greatly 
improved  nrativation  and  efficiency.  We  are 
presently  evaluating  the  possibilities  for 
exjsanding  this  initial  success  to  a  wider 
array  of  collaboratives.  The  synergies  of 
cross-laboratory  teamwork  will  mean  less 
duplication  of  effort,  new  opportunities  for 
enhancing  U.S.  competitiveness  and  a  sum 
which  is  vastly  greater  than  the  individual 
parts. 

b.  A  clearly  defined  mission  is  essential  to  efficiently 
and  effectively  operating  a  competitive  research 
laboratory.  There  was  a  time  when  economic 
circumstances  were  such  that  industry  could  afford  to  fund 
large,  captive  laboratories  investigating  a  wide  array  of 
basic  and  applied  sciences.  The  mandate  at  some  of 
these  industrial  facilities  seemed  no  less  broad  than  to 
perform  interesting  science  that  was  arguably,  though 
perhaps  distantly,  related  to  the  company's  present  or 
future  business  interests. 

Today,  domestic  and  international  competition  requires  a 
closer  focus  on  the  value  of  industrial  research  and 
development  to  the  immediate  specific  needs  and 
advantage  of  the  funding  company  or  group  of  companies. 
This  focus  on  added  value  has  caused  American  business 
to  better  define  the  mission  of  its  industrial  laboratories  in 
order  to  ensure  a  competitive  return  on  its  research 
investment. 

Clearly  defined  missions  are  equally  essential  to  efficiently 
and  effectively  operating  the  DOE  national  laboratory 
system.  Thearray  of  activities  presently  under  way  at  the 
laboratories  is  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  many  tasks  the 
labs  were  assigned  during  the  difficult  Cold  War  period. 
Under  today's  changed  circumstances,  each  laboratory 
should  develop  and  follow  a  succinct  statement  of  its 
specific  mission  within  the  evolving  mission  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 
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DOE'S  responsibility  Is 
to  assure  that  the 
missions  of  the 
Individual  national 
laboratories  are 
complementary  and 
workable  In  attaining  a 
stable  and  secure 
energy  supply. 


DOE,  with  its  overall  stewardship  and  accountability 
responsibilities,  must  ensure  that  the  missions  of  the 
individual  national  laboratories  are  complementary  and 
workable,  and  that  these  integrated  missions  address  the 
nation's  interests  including  its  need  for  a  stable,  secure, 
diverse,  cost-effective  energy  supply.  A  limited  degree  of 
complementary  overlap  in  individual  laboratory  missions 
may  be  advantageous  in  order  to  ensure  adequate 
resources  and  a  multiplicity  of  innovative  approaches  to 
critical  tasks.  However,  excessive  redundancy  and  excess 
capacity — whatever  the  underlying  reason— is  wasteful 
and  should  not  be  supported. 


/  strongly  advocate 
concentrating  resources 
at  Individual  centers  of 
excellence,  such  as 
NREL  which  was 
established  by  Congress 
to  meet  our  evolving 
energy  concerns. 


I  strongly  advocate  concentrating  resources  at  individual 
centers  of  excellence.  Given  a  prudent  diversity  in 
government-funded  research  in  energy  technologies,  it  is 
imperative  that  sufficient  funds  are  concentrated  at 
individual  laboratories  to  operate  technology-specific 
centers  of  excellence.  NREL  was  established  (initially  as 
the  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute)  by  Congress  to  meet 
the  energy  concerns  of  the  1970's  and  is  now  America's 
center  of  excellence  in  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies.  As  such,  NREL  depends  on 
receipt  of  sufficient  resources  to  continue  to  fulfill  its 
mission  and  to  preserve  the  critical  mass  that  it  has 
created  and  is  continuing  to  evolve  in  the  development  of 
alternative  energy.  The  accomplishments  have  been 
significant  and  quantifiable.  For  example: 

The  cost  of  wind-generated  electricity  has 
dropped  from  30  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  in 
1980  to  about  5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
today. 

The  cost  of  ethanol  from  biomass  has  been 
cut  threefold  in  the  same  period  to  $1 .20  per 
gallon. 

The  decline  in  the  cost  of  photovoltaic  solar 
cell  electric  power  has  been  dramatic  -  from 
$15  per  kilowatt  hour  in  1975  to  less  than  30 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  today. 

The  roadmap  exists  to  continue  this  progression  of 
success.  As  another  indicator  of  quality  and  performance, 
over  the  recent  five-year  period  NREL  has  been  awarded 
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nearly  2.5  Research  and  Development  Magazine  R&D  1 00 
awards  per  100  technical  staff  employees.  In  addition,  a 
customer  survey  performed  this  year  revealed  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  our  industrial  partners  reported  that  NREL 
services  or  research  products  resulted  in  increased  sales 
or  substantial  cost  savings  for  their  businesses.  Finally, 
during  its  brief  history,  NREL  has  spawned  27  start-up 
companies.  Many  of  these  companies,  like  our  industrial 
business  partners  are  well  positioned  to  capture  export 
sales.  Global  energy  demand,  arising  mainly  from 
developing  economies,  is  expected  to  grow  by  about  40 
percent  in  the  next  15  years. 


3  &  4.  Is  there  a  need  for  size  and  personnel  limits  for  the  DOE  national 
laboratories? 

Should  there  be  consolidation  or  closure  of  the  labs? 


Although  laboratory 
staffing  can  be  reduced, 
critical  mass  and  core 
competencies  must  be 
retained  In  the  highest 
priority  research  areas. 


Given  the  nation's  limited  financial  resources,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  DOE  laboratory  system  is  asked  to 
contribute  by  re-engineering  operations.  It  is  possible  to 
reduce  staffing  at  DOE  laboratories  without  materially 
harming  the  priority  elements  of  mission  performance, 
provided  that  a  critical  mass  is  retained  in  the  highest 
priority  research  areas,  and  provided  the  governance  of 
the  laboratories  is  also  reduced  to  a  level  consistent  with 
the  need  to  assure  sound  financial  stewardship  of  the 
federal  investment. 


An  objective 
assessment  of 
laboratory  core 
competencies  Is  critical 
In  rationally  defining 
laboratory  missions. 


The  first  steps  in  considering  the  future  purpose  and 
structure  of  the  DOE  laboratory  system  are  to  agree  on 
laboratory  missions  and  priority  technology  tasks  and  to 
objectively  assess  laboratory-specific  core  competencies. 
Agreement  on  mission  and  priority  technology  tasks  is 
essential  in  successfully  concentrating  available  resources 
on  the  leveraging  of  technology  tasks.  An  objective 
assessment  of  core  competencies  is  critical  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  an  efficient  and  rational  definition  of  lab 
missions.  Once  technology  priorities  and  core 
competencies  are  delineated,  one  can  objectively  allocate 
responsibilities  and  resources.  The  Galvin  and  Yergin 
Task  Forces,  which  were  established  at  the  request  of  the 
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Under  DOE  leadership, 
NREL  Is  implementing 
innovative  Initiatives 
within  Its  NREL  2000 
project  to  increase 
operational  efficiency 
and  facilitate  better 
business  practices. 


Secretary  of  Energy,  have  provided  useful  guidance  on 
energy  research  priorities. 

Under  DOE's  leadership,  the  laboratories  are  already 
worthing  to  improve  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  NREL, 
for  example,  is  implementing  innovative  initiatives  to 
increase  its  operational  efficiency  and  to  better  facilitate 
business  enterprises  in  exploiting  the  technologies  that 
are  being  developed.  These  improvements  represent 
NREL's  proactive  response  to  the  DOE-led  initiatives  to 
meet  the  nation's  science  needs  within  emerging  federal 
funding  constraints.  We  have  named  our  re-engineering 
project  NREL  2000.  Our  general  strategy  for  improving 
the  lab's  internal  effectiveness  is  to  streamline  and  simplify 
our  organization  and  its  operations  by  incorporating  a  set 
of  tools  which  parallel  those  found  in  modern  business.  A 
tabular  arrangement  of  the  results  expected  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  beginning  next  month  are  listed  according  to  the 
tracking  categories  requested  by  DOE. 
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Estimated  Savings  for  the  National 

Renewable  Energy  Laboratory 
Based  on  NREL  2000  Re-engineering 


Category 

Approach 

FY96 

Esdmated 
Savings, 
Smfflkm 

Projected  savings 
resulting  from 
decreased  DOE 
oversight 

Utilize  prudent  business 
oversight  practices, 
instead  of  detailed 
compliance  measures. 

$2-3 

Projected  savings 
resulting  from  using 
best  commercial 
business  procurement 
practices 

Replace  cumbersome 
federal  compliance 
practices  with  best 
business  practices  in 
procurement  and 
subcontracting 

$5-7 

Savings  ttiat  result  from 

intra-laboratory 

restructuring 

Incorporate  best 
business  organization 
and  work  planning 
practices  to  more 
closely  align 
subcontract 
performance  and 
operational  efficiency  to 
NREL's  R&D  objectives 

$7-10 

Total  Estimated  Savings 

$14-20 

One  of  the  additional  metrics  that  NREL  will  use  to  measure  its 
progress  in  maximizing  the  allocation  of  resources  to  research 
and  development  is  the  ratio  of  science  and  technology 
personnel  to  support  staff.  Our  current  index  is  atwut  1 .9  : 1 .  We 
will  endeavor  to  maintain  or  increase  this  ratio,  while  FY  1996 
txjdget  reductions  require  significant  staffing  reductions  beyond 
the  laboratory-initiated  improvements  already  underway,  since 
March  of  this  year. 


Congress  and  the 
Administration  should 
focus  on  key  resource 
allocation  and  oversight 
and  not  specific  details 
of  laboratory  size  and 
personnel  limits. 


Decisions  regarding  what  technology  research  tasks 
should  receive  priority  and  on  how  much  money  can  be 
spent  in  aggregate  on  securing  the  nation's  energy  supply 
will  be  more  fruitful  than  unstructured  discussions  of  size 
and  personnel  limits  for  the  DOE  laboratory  system. 
Setting  energy  research  priorities  and  total  funding  levels 
is  in  the  national  interest.  Debating  specific  details  of 
individual  laboratory  operations  and  staffing  numbers 
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obscures  the  key  resource  allocation  and  oversight  issues 
that  should  t>e  the  first  priorities  of  Congress  and  the 
Administration. 


Individual  laboratories 
should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  t)est  technical 
Judgment  and  to  use 
best  business 
management  practices 
In  meeting  mission 
objectives  within 
budget 


Within  a  framework  of  budgetary  guidelines  and  research 
priorities,  DOE  can  restructure  the  laboratory  system  to 
maximize  its  cost-effectiveness,  operational  efficiency  and 
science  output.  Within  the  defined  organizational  and 
mission  structures,  individual  laboratories  should  then  be 
given  the  flexibility  to  exercise  their  best  technical 
judgement  and  to  use  best  business  management 
practices  to  meet  their  mission  objectives  within  budget. 
This  flexibility  should  include  responsibility  for  determining 
the  optimal  allocation  of  resources  to  individual  research 
areas. 


I  believe  that  an 
Independent, 
nonpartisan  commission 
can  effectively  assist  In 
the  restructuring  of  the 
DOE  laboratory  system. 


i  believe  that  the  task  of  restructuring  the  DOE  laboratory 
system  may  benefit  from  the  creation  of  an  independent, 
nonpartisan  commission  to  recommend  an  integrated 
framework.  The  wide-ranging  and  long-lasting  impacts  of 
significant  changes  in  the  nation's  energy  research  labs 
make  it  critical  that  the  process  not  be  subject  to  political 
considerations  or  pressures. 
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5.  What  governance  structure  might  t)est  suit  management  of  the  DOE  nationai 
labs? 


DOE,  consistent  with  Its 
oversight  and 
accountability  roles, 
should  delegate 
maximum  authority  and 
responsibility  to 
laboratory  management 


The  existing  DOE 
laboratory  management 
structure  Is  replete  with 
micro-management 


Privatized  facilities  will 
not  attract  sufficient 
funding  to  effectively 
fulfill  nationai  missions. 


The  DOE  laboratory  system  governance  structure  is  less 
important  than  operating  principles  and  missions.  One  of 
the  central  operating  principles  for  DOE  should  be  to 
delegate  maximum  authority  and  responsibility  to 
individual  laboratory  management,  consistent  with 
legitimate  matters  of  national  security,  prudent  fiscal 
oversight  and  accountability. 


As  the  Galvin  report  indicates,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  has  agreed,  the  existing  laboratory  management 
structure  is  replete  with  micro-management  and  multi- 
layered  checks,  balances,  and  secrecy  necessary  and 
suitable  only  for  the  most  sophisticated  weapons  work. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  already  taking  action  to 
implement  the  Galvin  recommendations  and  we  expect  to 
see  significant  improvements  as  a  result  of  her  actions. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  federal  funding  will  be 
required  by  the  DOE  laboratory  system.  As  stated  earlier, 
federally  funded  latwratories  focus  on  technology  tasks  of 
national  importance  that  are  beyond  or  outside  the 
capabilities  of  universities  and  industry.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that  privatized  facilities  focusing 
on  issues  of  national  concern  will  be  able  to  attract 
sufficient  private  funding  to  effectively  fulfill  their  national 
missions. 
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6.  Summary  of  comments  on  the  questions  in  the  hearing  charter 


Improving  the  DOE 
national  laboratory 
system  Involves  the 
following  steps: 


Establish  clear 
missions,  priority 
research  tasks  and 
funding 

Assess  core 
competencies 

Assign  specific 
missions 


Review  and  redefine 
governance  structure 


Define  the  best  DOE 
oversight  and  laboratory 
management  structure 


Congressional 
deliberations  on 
restructuring  the 
national  laboratory 
system  should  be 
Integrated  with 
initiatives  already 
undertaken  by  DOE 


Improvements  to  the  DOE  national  laboratory  system 
should  be  addressed  in  a  comprehensive  and  objective 
manner  outside  of  the  annual  appropriation  process  and 
the  ongoing  discussions  of  the  role  and  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  The  appropriate  sequence  of 
steps  in  determining  how  to  best  do  this  is: 

1 .  Agree  on  clear  statements  of  the  missions 
of  the  DOE  latx)ratory  system,  of  the  priority 
research  tasks  to  be  undertaken,  and  on  the 
aggregate  resources  available  to  fund  these 
activities  during  a  meaningful  time  period. 

2.  Assess  the  core  competencies  of  the 
individual  laboratories. 

3.  Define  and  assign  specific  missions  to  the 
individual  laboratories.  Eliminate 
inappropriate  or  unnecessary  redundancy 
and  excess  capacity. 

4.  Define  and  review  governance  structure 
with  an  emphasis  on  operations  efficiency 
and  delegated  responsibility. 

5.  Examine  and  define  the  laboratory 
management  structure  that  best  provides  the 
most  effective  oversight  and  guidance  to  the 
labs  without  unnecessary  management 
constraints  and  costs. 


The  Secretary  of  Energy  has  numerous  initiatives  under 
way  to  address  these  issues.  I  believe  that  this  Committee 
and  its  Subcommittees  should  consider  how 
Congressional  deliberations  on  restructuring  the  DOE 
laboratory  system  might  best  be  integrated  with  the 
improvement  initiatives  already  under  way  at  DOE. 
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Comments  on  the  Legislative  Proposals 


H.R.  2142  (Schlff  and  others),  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act" 


NREL  agrees  with  the 
basic  thrust  of  H.R.  2142 


H.R.  2142  should  also 
emphasize  DOE's  role  In 
securing  our  nation's 
energy  sources  and 
supplies 


NREL  is  in  agreement  with  the  basic  thrust  of  H.R.  2142, 
namely,  that  DOE  laboratories  should  have  well-defined 
missions  and  that  the  missions  of  the  labs  should  be 
organized  so  as  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication.  This  bill  provides  a  good 
starting  point  for  better  defining  laboratory  missions. 

As  drafted,  HR  2142  appears  to  emphasize  only  two  of 
DOE'S  important  roles,  namely  its  role  in  design, 
development,  production,  and  maintenance  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  its  role  in  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I  recommend  that  the  bill  also  emphasize  DOE's 
multifaceted  role  in  securing  our  nation's  present  and 
future  energy  sources  and  supplies. 

My  specific  recommendations  are: 

-  On  page  1,  change  "establishing  missions"  to 
"clarifying  missions"  in  the  preamble  to  better 
reflect  the  key  issues,  namely  that: 

1.  some  laboratories  have  specific  and  well- 
defined  missions, 

2.  other  laboratories  may  not  have  current, 
well-defined  missions;  and 

3.  better  definition  and  coordination  of 
laboratory  missions  is  needed  to  eliminate 
wasteful  duplication  and  inefficiency. 

-  On  page  3.  lines  1  and  2  [101  (1)],  change 
"scientific  and  technological"  to  "scientific, 
technological,  economic,  and  environmental"  to 
better  capture  the  broad  value  to  the  nation  of  the 
research  programs  in  the  labs. 

-  On  page  3,  line  16  [101  (4)],  change 
"achievement  of  national  technology  goals"  to 
"technological  foundation  upon  which  America's 
public  and  private  interests  can  build"  to  better 
embody  the  role  of  government  in  providing  a  firm 
foundation  for  individual  and  collective  enterprise, 
rather  than  mandating  technology  specifics. 
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-  On  page  5,  line  19  [102  (1)],  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  stable  energy  supplies  in  avoiding 
international  conflict  by  adding  a  new  subpart  (1) 
(D)  to  Section  102  as  follows: 

"(D)  To  reduce  the  threat  of  armed 
conflict  and  economic  disruption,  by 
assuring  stable,  domestic  energy 
supplies." 

-  On  page  5,  lines  21  and  22  [102  (2)],  delete 
"generic."  The  use  of  "generic"  might  be 
misconstrued  to  conflict  with  the  use  of  cooperative 
research  and  development  agreements  to  transfer 
specific  commercially  promising  technologies  to 
American  industry. 

-  On  page  6,  line  24  [102],  delete  "with  an 
enfphasis  on  long-term,  high-risk  research"  in  order 
to  not  inappropriately  and  inaccurately  limit  the 
scope  of  the  contributions  of  the  laboratories. 
Long-term,  high-risk  research  is  in  many  cases  a 
candidate  for  federal  investments  in  technology 
development;  however,  as  drafted,  the  scope  of 
activities  would  be  unwori<ably  and  inappropriately 
narrow. 

The  emphasis  on  long-term,  high-risk  research  might  be 
H.R.21 42  should  also  modified  to  include  the  following  areas  for  which,  we 

address  aovemment  believe,  government-funded  research  is  both  necessary 

funding  for.  ^^  appropriate: 

1.  Fundamental  research 

Basic  science  and  ^^sic    science    and    engineering 

engineering  research  in  materials,  processes,  and 

research  structures. 

2.  Long-term  research  and  development 

Long-term  efforts  U"'''^®  P'''^^^®  business  which  must 

to  develop  new  increasingly    focus    on    near-term 

energy  sources  return,  government  is  charged  with 

the  well-t}eing  of  both  its  present  and 
future  citizens  and  institutions. 
Hence,  government  is  able  to 
consider  and  must  support  the  longer 
term  planning  horizons  necessary  to 
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develop    significant    new    energy 
sources. 


R&D  activities 
requiring  major 
Investments 


Fundamental  and 
high-risk  research 
that  Is  critical,  but 
Is  underfunded  by 
Industry 


3.  Activities  requiring  major  investment 

Some  research  and  development 
activities  require  major  investments  in 
complex  equipment  and  highly  skilled 
workers  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
corporation  given  the  risk-adjusted 
expense  and  benefits. 

4.  Activities  invoiving  nationai  interests 
but  no  near-term  individual  competitive 
advantage 

Fundamental  and  high-risk  research 
that  is  critical  for  collective  industrial 
progress  but  that  does  not  provide  a 
clear  basis  for  individual  competitive 
advantage  and  is  underfunded  by 
industry  in  today's  competitive 
business  environment. 

A  well-reasoned  and  comprehensive  balance  of 
research  endeavors  in  these  four  arenas  is,  I 
believe,  clearly  appropriate.  Restriction  to  any  one 
arena  or  sub-arena  risks  the  nation  being  left  with 
no  qualified  entity  to  fulfill  these  tasks. 

-  On  page  7,  at  line  24,  subparts  (A)  &  (B), 
underscore  the  importance  of  DOE  proactively 
implementing  the  guidance  of  the  Galvin  Task 
Force  to  focus  on  high  priorities  and  to  increase 
Departmental  operational  efficiency  by  rounding  out 
the  considerations  that  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
In  developing  criteria  for  setting  lab  missions. 
Insert  two  new  subparts  between  existing  subparts 
A  and  B  as  follows: 

"the  importance  of  diversified  investment  in  a 
balanced  energy  research  program  that 
includes  leveraging  near-term  improvements 
and  promising  long-term  innovations  that 
minimize  hannful  environmental  effects. 
These  include  conservation,  energy  efficiency, 
enhanced  oil  and  gas  recovery,  and  renewable 
energy  as  high-priority  research  areas; 

the  value  of  focusing  specific 
missions  at  established  Centers  of 
Excellence: 
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H.R.  87  (Bartlett  and  others),  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Facilities  Act" 
H.R.  1993  (TIahrt  and  others),  Title  II,  "Department  of  Energy  Abolishment  Act" 


Resources  should  be 
focused  on  high  priority 
tasks. 


In  general,  I  support  the 
formation  of  an 
Independent 
commission  to  make 
recommendations  on 
reconfiguring  and 
streamlining  the  DOE 
laboratory  system. 


Both  bills,  as  presently 
drafted,  are  too  narrowly 
focused.  They  should 
seek  to  facilitate  the 
clear  definition  of 
laboratory  missions; 
evaluate  prioritization  of 
lat)oratory  work;  assess 
whether  current 
missions  are  being 
effectively 

accomplished;  Identify 
unnecessary  overiap 
and  application; 
ascertain  whether  any 
laboratories  should  be 
consolidated,  reduced  In 
size  or  scope, 
reconfigured  or  closed; 
and  determine 
appropriate  staffing 
levels  for  Individual 
laboratories. 


Although  I  do  not  believe  that  our  nation  has  a  surplus  of 
national  laboratories,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any 
unnecessary  or  unproductive  redundancies  that  may  exist 
should  be  eliminated  and  that  our  nation's  fiscal 
constraints  require  that  available  resources  be  focused  on 
achieving  high  priority  tasks. 

In  general,  I  support  the  formation  of  an  independent 
commission  to  review  and  mal<e  recommendations  on  how 
the  DOE  laisoratory  system  could  best  be  reconfigured  and 
streamlined.  A  commission,  as  provided  by  these  bills, 
offers  a  mechanism  for  objectively  preparing 
recommendations  based  on  mission  priorities  and 
operational  efficiency,  while  remaining  essentially 
independent  of  the  strong  political  forces  that  can  surface 
in  the  development  of  such  recommendations. 

However,  I  believe  that  both  bills,  as  presently  drafted,  are 
too  narrowly  focused  on  the  reconfiguration,  closure,  or 
privatization  of  DOE  national  laboratories,  rather  than  on 
undertaking  a  conprehensive  review  of  these  laboratories 
and  their  future  missions  and  roles.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  these  bills  should  be  merged  to  produce  a  single 
omnibus  bill,  that  would  incorporate  the  following  purposes 
to  assure  that  the  proposed  National  Laboratory 
Commission  would  have  sufficient  authority  to  develop 
comprehensive  recommendations  on  the  future  missions 
and  roles  of  the  national  laboratories: 

Review,  validate  and  make 
recommendations  on  missions  for  the 
national  laboratories 

-  Review  and  evaluate  DOE's  process  for 
prioritizing  and  assigning  research  work  to 
the  various  laboratories 

-  Determine  whether  presently  assigned 
missions  are  being  accomplished  in  an 
effective  manner 
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H.R.  2142's  core  mission 
provisions  could 
provide  appropriate 
guidance  to  a 
commission. 

Such  a  commission 
should  review  and 
evaluate  all  pertinent 
recent  studies 


The  definition  of 
missions  for  the  DOE 
laboratory  system  and 
for  each  Individual 
laboratory  Is  essential 


-  Identify  unnecessary  overlap  and 
duplication  among  DOE  laboratories  and 
between  DOE  national  laboratories  and 
other  government,  or  private,  laboratories 

Ascertain  whether  any  national 
laboratories  should  be  consolidated, 
reduced  in  size  and  scope,  reconfigured, 
privatized,  or  closed 

-  Determine  appropriate  minimum  staffing 
levels  for  individual  laboratories  and  a 
timetable  for  reaching  these  levels. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  core  mission  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  2142,  if  modified  as  discussed  above, 
would  provide  appropriate  Congressional  guidance  to  a 
Laboratory  Review  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  outlined  above. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  such  a  Commission  should  review 
and  evaluate  all  pertinent  recent  studies  concerning  the 
DOE  laboratories,  including  the  Qalvin  and  Yergin  reports, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy's  Strategic  Realignment  Initiative 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  report. 

The  definition  and  implementation  of  specific,  distinct 
missions  for  the  DOE  laboratory  system  and  for  each 
individual  laboratory  is  essential  in  objectively  prioritizing 
and  allocating  resources.  To  underscore  this  point,  I 
recommend  that  the  end  of  H.R.  87,  Section  3,  Part  (a)  (1 ) 
on  page  8,  line  7  be  changed  to  read, 

"...under  this  paragraph.  In  developing  the 
criteria,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
apply  a  clear  framework  of  specific  missions 
and  priority  technology  development  tasks 
for  the  DOE  laboratory  system  and  for 
individual  laboratories.  This  mission 
framework  shall  be  combined  with  an 
objective  assessment  of  existing  core 
competencies  and  resources  as  the  primary 
basis  for  defining  the  criteria  to  be  used  for 
making  recommendations  on  closure  or 
reconfiguration  of  departmental  laboratories. 
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The  DOE  national 
laboratories  have 
yielded— ^nd  will 
continue  to  yield- 
technology  advances 
that  Industry  can 
commercialize. 


In  developing  the  criteria,  the  Secretary 
shall  also  consider..." 

Similarly,  I  recommend  that  H.R.  1993,  Title  II.  Section 
202,  item  (a)(4)  on  page  17,  Line  21  be  changed  to  read. 

"(4)  give  its  highest  priority  to  developing 
and  applying  a  clear  framework  of  specific 
missions  and  priority  energy  technology 
development  tasks  for  the  DOE  laboratory 
system  and  for  individual  laboratories;  for 
using  this  mission  framework  combined  with 
an  objective  assessment  of  existing  core 
competencies  and  resources  as  the  primary 
basis  for  defining  the  criteria  to  be  used  for 
making  recommendations  on  closure  or 
reconfiguration  of  departmental  laboratories; 
and  for  ensuring  that  the  activities  of  each 
such  laboratory  are  focused  on  its  mission 
or  missions; " 

The  national  latxjratories  have  yielded — and  will  continue 
to  yield— technology  advances  that  can  be  commercialized 
by  U.S.  industry  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Therefore.  I 
recommend  that  a  new  subpart  (G)  be  added  to  H.R.  87, 
Section  3,  Part  (a)  (1 )  on  page  9,  line  3  as  follows: 

"(G)  the  potential  for  fostering  private-sector 
business  growth." 

with  suitable  grammatical  and  punctuation  changes  in 
subparts  (E)  and  (F). 

Similarly,  in  H.R.  1993,  Title  II,  Section  202  I  recommend 
adding  a  new  subpart  (a)(1 1)  on  page  18  as  follows: 

"(11)  consider  the  potential  for  fostering  private- 
sector  business  growth;  and" 

with  suitable  changes  in  present  subparts  (10)  and  (11). 
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H.R.  1510  (Roemer  and  others),  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratories  Efficiency 
Improvement  Act" 


NREL  supports 
elimination  of  self- 
regulation  at  DOE 
laboratories 


Mandated  reductions  In 
laboratory  staff  will  not 
Increase  operational 
efficiency. 


Careful  attention  should 
t>e  given  to  maintaining 
America's  science 
Infrastructure,  and  not 
relying  on  the 
availability  of  foreign 
facilities. 


NREL  fully  supports  elimination  of  self-regulation  at  DOE 
laboratories.  Given  adequate  attention  to  information  and 
materials  security  concerns,  the  efficiency  benefits  of 
eliminating  self-regulation  should  not  be  limited  to  the  non- 
defense  laboratories. 

Mandated  reductions  in  laboratory  staff  are  not,  in  my 
experience,  an  efficient  way  to  increase  the  operational 
efficiency  of  the  DOE  laboratory  system.  HR  1510  as 
drafted  does  not  incorporate  any  consideration  of  mission 
and  goals.  The  current  draft  equates  "efficiency 
improvement"  with  "personnel  reductions"  in  a  "downsizing 
for  downsizing's  sake"  manner  which  has  proven 
counterproductive  in  the  private  sector.  Laboratory 
staffing  levels  should  remain  a  dependent  function  of  the 
critical  drivers  in  laboratory  management,  namely: 
research  priorities,  mission,  core  competencies,  available 
funding,  and  personnel  productivity. 

Subpart  (b)  (2)  of  Section  3  on  page  3,  line  3  concerning 
closing  of  U.S.  facilities  that  duplicate  facilities  in  foreign 
countries  should  be  reconsidered.  Careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
America's  science  infrastmcture,  including  facilities  as  well 
as  to  the  geopolitical  reality  that  foreign  governments  may 
not  always  provide  U.S.  scientists  with  "access"  to  their 
facilities. 


The  nation's  needs  are 
better  served  by 
concentrating  resources 
at  Individual  centers  of 
excellence. 


Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  how  subpart  (b)  (3) 
of  Section  3  on  page  3,  line  1 0  might  be  modified  to  clarify 
that  the  objective  is  to  realize  the  advantages  of 
concentrating  resources  in  well-targeted  centers  of 
excellence.  As  drafted,  the  subpart  can  be  misinterpreted 
to  mean  that  "bigger  is  better"  in  concentrating  activities  at 
a  few  large  facilities.  In  my  opinion,  the  nation's  needs  in 
energy  research  and  development  can  also  be  effectively 
accomplished  by  concentrating  resources  at  smaller, 
focused,  individual  centers  of  excellence. 


Testimony  of  Dr.  ChariesF.  Gay22 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Gay. 
Dr.  Hecker? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  SIEGFRIED  S.  HECKER,  DIRECTOR,  LOS 
ALAMOS  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 

Dr.  Hecker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  won't  try  to  summarize  my  statement. 

I  simply  want  to  make  a  couple  of  points  that  were  brought  up 
during  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  first  one  is,  this  morning  there  were  several  references  to 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  need  for  reconfiguration,  and  the 
unacceptability  of  the  status  quo,  leaving  the  impression  that  some- 
how we,  the  labs,  are  out  there  not  having  realized  yet  that  the 
Cold  War  has  really  ended. 

And  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  I  go  on  record  for  indicating 
that  is  indeed  not  the  case.  And  in  fact,  I  have  daily  reminders  of 
that. 

Last  week,  I  just  had  a  large  group  of  people  come  back  fi-om  the 
Russian  Los  Alamos,  and  that  is  where  we're  over  there  working 
hand-in-hand  with  them  on  scientific  experiments  on  working  with 
them  how  to  control  their  nuclear  materials.  That's  certainly  very 
different  than  what  we  were  doing  five  years  ago. 

In  fact,  the  compelling  mission  for  our  laboratory  has  changed 
significantly  in  that  five  year  time  fi"ame.  Instead  of  developing 
new  nuclear  weapons,  what  I'd  like  to  say  that  we  do  today  is  to 
help  reduce  the  global  nuclear  danger  and  that  is  not  only  take 
care  of  stockpile  stewardship,  as  was  discussed  this  morning,  but 
also  worry  about  how  to  remanufacture  weapons,  what  to  do  about 
non-proliferation,  counter-proliferation. 

How  do  we  solve  the  nation's  and  the  world's  plutonium  problem, 
that  is,  the  management  of  plutonium? 

And  how  do  we  handle  the  legacy  of  the  nuclear  waste  and  clean 
up  associated  with  50  years  of  production? 

That,  to  me,  is  a  very  compelling  central  mission  for  these  lab- 
oratories. 

And  as  Mr.  Galvin  said,  that  defense  mission  is  going  to  be  here 
for  many  decades  to  come. 

And  what  we  are  out  to  do  is  to  help  save  the  Department  and 
the  government  a  significant  amount  of  money  over  aJl  the  defense 
programs  and  in  the  environmental  cleanup  expenditures  and  not 
just  in  how  much  you  can  reduce  the  budgets  at  the  laboratory.  I 
think  that's  the  way  that  we'll  need  to  be  judged. 

So  even  though  that's  our  compelling  mission  though,  what  I'd 
like  to  say  is  don't  constrain  us  too  tightly  because  the  way  these 
laboratories  work,  for  instance,  in  our  case,  for  our  mission,  we 
have  to  understand  plutonium.  To  understand  plutonium,  you  have 
to  understand  what  the  electrons  do,  not  only  the  nuclear. 

To  understand  the  electrons,  you  have  to  understand  magnetism 
and  superconductivity. 

Out  of  that  then  comes  the  sort  of  breakthrough  that  we  an- 
nounced earlier  this  year  in  superconductivity  technology. 

To  do  weapons  work,  we  have  to  know  how  to  compute. 

To  do  computing,  then  you  have  to  worry  about  hardware  and 
software. 
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Out  of  that  come  the  sort  of  inventions  that  you  saw  next  door 
in  one  of  our  fiber  optic  links  as  to  how  to  hook  computers  together 
for  the  next  generation  of  supercomputing. 

So  I  don't  think  there's  much  of  an  issue  of  these  laboratories 
having  a  core  central  compelling  mission.  It's  there,  it's  changed 
significantly.  I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  do  a  better  job  to  make 
sure  that  message  gets  across. 

The  second  message  is  the  one  on  this  whole  issue  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness and  much  as  Dr.  Gay  has  just  pointed  out,  all  of  us  are 
working  on  that  issue  to  be  able  to  ascertain  and  to  be  able  to  show 
you  that  we  are  using  the  taxpayers'  money  wisely. 

And,  again,  let  me  tell  you,  our  world  has  changed.  I'm  in  the 
process  right  now  of  taking  a  thousand  people  out  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand people  labor  force  at  Los  Alamos,  to  help  reduce  the  overhead 
and  administrative  burden  at  Los  Alamos  in  the  spirit  of  gaining 
greater  productivity. 

And  we're  not  doing  that  over  the  next  five  years  or  the  next  ten 
years,  we're  doing  it  over  the  next  couple  of  months  time  fi-ame. 

So  those  are  the  main  messages  that  I  wanted  to  comment  on. 

We  have  a  compelling  mission,  we  are  worried  about  getting  the 
taxpayer  the  most  for  their  money  and  their  investment. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Hecker  follows:] 
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Introductory  Remarks 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  a  statement  for  the  record  of  this  hearing  on 
Future  Missions  and  Governance  for  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratories. 

My  comments  are  organized  around  the  five  questions  asked  by  the  subcommittee 
chairmen.  In  addition  I  have  specifically  addressed  the  legislation  in  H.R.  2142,  H.R.  1993, 
H.R.  87  and  H.R.    1510. 

There  are  three  principal  points  that  I  would  like  to  stress  today. 

1. 1  strongly  support  ihe  importance  of  defining  missions  for  the  DOE  laboratories.  At  Los 
Alamos,  our  core  mission  for  the  post-Cold  War  era  is  reducing  the  global  nuclear  danger, 
which  includes  stewardship  of  the  enduring  nuclear  weapons  stockpile,  stemming  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  dealing  with  the  global  nuclear  materials  problem,  and  finding  solutions  to 
the  nuclear  waste  and  environmental  legacies  of  50  years  of  weapons  production.  This 
compelling  mission,  combined  with  a  continued  focus  on  fundamental  science  and  selective 
contributions  in  civilian  R&D  will  allow  us  to  make  salient  contributions  to  important  national 
problems. 

2.  In  addition  to  a  compelling  mission,  it  is  imperative  that  the  laboratories  demonstrate  cost 
effective  operations  to  the  American  taxpayers.  At  Los  Alamos,  we  are  implementing  a 
workforce  productivity  project  that  will  allow  us  to  make  the  kind  of  productivity 
improvements  made  in  the  private  sector  and  called  for  in  the  Galvin  Task  Force  Report  To 
achieve  dramatic  reductions  in  our  overhead  functions  we  will  need  strong  support  from  the 
Depanment  of  Energy  to  change  the  cunent  oversight  and  administrative  burden.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  Department's  response  to  date. 

3. 1  do  not  favor  establishing  additional  commissions  or  conducting  more  studies  of  the 
laboratories,  nor  do  I  endorse  arbitrary  size  reductions.  I  suggest  we  follow  the  path  outlined  in 
H.R.  2142  to  define  the  missions  of  the  laboratories  and  then  size  them  accordingly.  In 
addition,  I  believe  that  abolishing  the  parent  agency,  the  Department  of  Energy,  is  not  a  good 
idea.  For  over  50  years,  the  Department  and  its  predecessor  agencies  have  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  run  some  of  the  finest  scientific  laboratories  in  the  world  capable  of  solving  important 
national  problems.  Moving  the  laboratories  to  other  agencies  without  defining  what  their 
missions  are  and  ensuring  that  their  new  home  haCe  an  equally  strong  track  record  would 
jeopardize  the  ability  of  the  laboratories  to  contribute  to  solving  important  national  problems  in 
the  future. 
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1.  What  is  the  future  role  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories  in  the  context  of 
the  overall  Federally-funded  scientific  establishment? 

Over  the  past  50  years  the  DOE  laboratories  have  helped  to  end  World  War  H,  preserve 
global  peace  through  nuclear  deterrence,  and  develop  and  apply  scientific  knowledge  to 
important  national  civilian  problems.  After  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  as  a  result  of  major 
international  changes  brought  about  by  the  emergence  of  a  global  economy,  technology  has 
become  the  most  important  driver  for  economic  growth  ~  which,  in  turn,  affects  our  military 
security  and  our  social  infrastructure.  I  believe  that  three  crucial  research  functions  continue  to 
be  best  performed  by  the  DOE  laboratories  --  nuclear  weapons  defined  broadly,  energy  and 
environment,  and  a  sharing  of  the  fundamental  research  mission  with  other  federal  agencies. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  not  only  is  technology  the  key  driver,  but  government  must 
remain  a  major  sponsor  for  the  development  of  science  and  technology  and  for  the  diffusion  of 
technology.  In  retrospect,  defining  the  proper  government  role  for  science  and  technology 
during  the  Cold  War  was  easy  because  a  formidable  adversary  provided  the  rationale  by  having 
defense  requirements  drive  technological  needs.  Today,  there  is  little  consensus  on  what  the 
proper  government  role  should  be  --  yet  that  role  will  be  crucial  to  the  future  of  our  nation. 

The  nation's  current  technology  portfolio  is  rich,  thanks  to  the  supportive  role  of  the 
Federal  government  for  50  years  and  the  international  market  dominance  that  U.S.  industry 
enjoyed  for  several  decades  following  World  War  II,  which  allowed  the  nation  to  develop 
some  of  finest  public  and  private  research  institutions  in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  current 
Federal  and  industrial  trends  threaten  the  long-term  strength  of  that  portfolio.  The  changing 
nature  of  defense  requirements  and  the  substantial  cuts  in  the  defense  budget  are  dramatically 
decreasing  the  benefits  of  Federal  defense  R&D  investments  to  civilian  and  commercial 
endeavors.  At  the  same  time,  global  economic  pressures  encourage  industry  to  focus  its  R&D 
much  more  closely  on  product  realization  and  on  closely  integrating  research  widi 
manufacturing. 

While  some  U.S.  firms  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  such  strategies  and  many  have 
dramatically  improved  their  market  position  in  a  cut-throat  international  environment,  the 
implications  for  the  long-term  economic  health  of  these  companies  and  the  nation  remain 
unclear.  As  one  indication.  coqx)rate  investment  in  long-term  research  aimed  at  creating  new 
knowledge  and  potential  technological  breakthroii^  is  in  serious  decline.  Industrial  research 
giants  have  actually  reduced  their  overall  R&D  budgets  -  by  33  percent  since  1992  in  IBM's 
case.  Others  such  as  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  arc  reducing  research  in  the  physical  sciences 
while  focusing  more  on  information  science.  In  addition,  universities  and  federal  laboratories 
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are  being  admonished  to  be  more  relevant  I  am  concerned  that  the  current  trends  will  cause  a 
severe  technology  pipeline  problem  resulting  in  a  shortage  of  new  ideas  and  technological 
breakthroughs  in  the  future. 

I  believe  the  international  competitive  pressures  on  U.S.  industry  will  not  allow 
individual  firms  to  emphasize  longer-tenn,  high-risk  research  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Currcndy,  industry  funds  approximately  60  percent  of  the  total  R&D  in  the  United  States, 
while  performing  72  percent  of  the  R&D  and  employing  just  over  80  percent  of  all  R&D 
scientists  and  engineers  (from  NSF  Report  95-304,  National  Patterns  of  R&D  Resources: 
1994).  Given  the  short-term  focus  of  industry  today,  it  is  crucial  that  the  government  continues 
to  support  raid-to-long-term  research  that  provides  the  necessary  scientific  underpinnings  for 
civilian  and  commercial  endeavors.  Universities  will  continue  to  emphasize  more  fundamental 
research  which  fits  well  with  their  educational  mission.  In  areas  such  as  biotechnology  and 
computers,  such  research  is  readily  adapted  to  the  marketplace,  allowing  universities  to  make 
significant  economic  contributions  through  their  research  and  their  personnel.  But,  government 
support  of  only  basic  research  will  not  put  the  nation  in  a  competitive  position  to  apply  that 
knowledge  to  solve  key  civihan  problems  and  to  provide  the  technology  base  for  internationally 
competitive  industries  in  the  future. 

The  Federal  laboratories  fill  an  important  niche  in  the  nation's  scientific  enterprise. 
Their  R&D  fulfills  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Federal  government  and  contfibutes  to  the 
national  scientific  and  technological  infrastructure.  They  also  provide  a  vital  part  of  the 
scientific  infrastructure  for  academic  and  indusuial  R&D,  for  example  through  collaborative 
agreements  and  access  to  user  research  facilities.  Their  research  applications  extend  beyond 
those  of  universities  because  the  Federal  government  is  itself  a  customer  for  a  broad  range  of 
technologies.  Yet.  the  laboratories  do  not  produce  goods  to  compete  with  industry. 
Approximately  $25  billion,  about  one-third  of  all  Federal  R&D,  is  spent  at  the  700-plus  Federal 
laboratories.  Most  of  these  laboratories  perform  very  applied  functions  for  dieir  Federal 
agencies.  Aside  from  the  rather  specialized  laboratories  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
only  approximately  25  of  those  remaining  arc  major  research  laboratories,  with  many  of  these 
being  within  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  the  DOE  laboratories  have  maintained  a  focus  on  science  while 
performing  mission-driven  research  for  the  Depa^ent  of  Energy  and  its  predecessors.  The 
total  R&D  budget  of  die  DOE  laboratories  is  approximately  $6  billion.  These  laboratories  have 
excelled  in  research  on  problems  that  require  a  strong  science  base,  a  multidisciplinary 
approach,  team  work,  special  facilities,  and,  often,  problems  that  are  large  in  scale.  Some  of 
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(he  laboratories  also  bring  a  vertical  integration  of  research  capabilities  to  such  problems  and  all 
bring  an  attitude  of  public  service.  The  future  of  the  laboratories  must  be  closely  linked  to 
compelling  national  missions.  The  laboratories  must  also  become  part  of  a  strong  research 
network  with  universities  and  indusU7  to  help  solve  pressing  national  or  international  problems 
and  to  keep  the  United  States  competitive  in  the  international  marketplace. 

2.  What  should  be  the  future  missions  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories? 

1  applaud  the  focus  on  laboratory  missions  in  H.R.  2142.  Without  compelling  missions 
addressing  identifiable  national  needs,  the  laboratories  will  atrophy.  Without  a  focus  on 
science,  the  laboratories  will  lose  their  flexibility  and  resilience  to  respond  to  changing  national 
pn.  dties.  In  spite  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  national  security  missions  remain  paramount 
Fiist.  defense  is  clearly  within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  government  and  second, 
technc  kigical  leadership  is  of  the  uunost  importance.  However,  the  reduction  in  international 
military  tensions  should  allow  the  Federal  government  to  tackle  many  of  the  key  ci\'ilian 
;>roblems  that  are  not  addressed  well  by  the  private  sector  alone.  H.R.  2142  recognizes  the 
need  for  the  DOE  laboratories  to  contribute  in  such  areas  as  energy  supply,  environmental 
.science  and  technology,  and  fundamental  science. 

I  support  these  mission  areas  and  I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  often  the  interplay  among 
technical  areas  that  is  critical  for  progress.  More  specifically,  I  see  the  principal  civilian  mission 
area  for  the  DOE  laboratories  to  be  the  integration  of  energy  concerns  and  environmental 
issues,  which  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  economic  impacts.  Therefore,  successful  conduct  of 
this  mission  requires  a  close  collaboration  between  the  laboratories  and  industry.  A  strong 
focus  on  fimdamental  research  is  required  to  ensure  the  best  technology  is  applied  to  (he 
government  missions.  In  addition,  the  DOE  laboratories  have  historically  provided  the  next 
generation  of  large,  complex  user  research  facilities  for  the  nation's  scientific  community  in 
areas  such  as  particle  and  nuclear  physics,  materials  research,  biosciences  and  chemistry. 

Mission  assignment  for  the  individual  laboratories  should  reflect  their  scientific  and 
technical  core  competencies  as  well  as  (he  abili(y  of  the  laboratory  to  satisfy  specific  customer 
requirements.  I  would  like  to  caution  that  the  missions  of  the  laboratories  not  be  too  narrowly 
constrained  because  break(hroughs  are  often  made  at  the  intersection  of  scientific  areas  or 
through  the  application  of  a  scientific  approach  from  one  mission  area  to  (he  problems  of 
ano(her  mission  area.  In  addition,  leveraging  the  Atentific  capabilities  to  several  missions 
(serving  several  customers)  can  be  a  very  cost  effective  way  of  fulfilling  the  government's 
needs  and  retaining  core  competencies  a(  (he  labora(ories.  For  example,  complex  compu(er 
simula(ion  and  modeling  analyses  developed  a(  Los  Alamos  for  Depanment  of  Defense  military 
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force  dqjloyment  have  allowed  us  to  introduce  the  revolutionary  approach  of  microsimulation 
to  transportation  problems  in  a  very  timely  and  cost-effective  manner  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Similarly,  the  interdisciplinary  science  capabilities  developed  for  defense 
missions,  especially  in  computational  science  and  lasers,  at  Los  Alamos  and  Livermore  allowed 
these  laboratories  to  be  major  proponents  and  contributors  in  the  Human  Genome  Project 

To  underscore  this  point,  let  me  briefly  describe  how  we  view  our  mission  at  Los 
Alamos  (a  longer  description  is  provided  in  the  appendix).  Over  the  past  52  years  our 
compelling  mission  evolved  from  developing  the  first  atomic  bomb  during  the  Manhattan 
Project  to  providing  nuclear  weapons  technology  for  deterrence  during  the  Cold  War.  We 
accomplished  both  successfully.  Today,  the  Cold  War  cycle  of  nuclear  weapons  development 
and  deployment  has  ended  and  our  central  mission  must  reflect  the  incredible  global  events  of 
the  past  six  years. 

Our  vision  of  the  laboratory's  role  for  the  next  decade  or  two  is  embodied  in  our 
mission  theme  of  reducing  the  global  nuclear  danger.  This  mission  includes  stewardship  of  the 
nation's  enduring  nuclear  stockpile  with  full  responsibility  for  the  safety,  security  and 
reliability  of  the  weapons  without  underground  nuclear  testing;  integrating  R&D  with  enhanced 
surveillance  and  the  remanufacturing  of  weapons  as  defined  by  national  requirements;  keeping 
nuclear  weapons  out  of  the  wrong  hands  or  countering  them  if  they  do  fall  into  such  hands;  and 
dealing  effectively  with  the  legacy  of  50  years  of  nuclear  weapons  production  -  which  includes 
the  awesome  problem  of  stabilizing,  securing,  storing  and  disposing  of  many  hundreds  of  tons 
of  weapons- usable  nuclear  materials,  disposing  of  nuclear  waste  and  cleaning  up  the 
environmental  legacy.  " 

V 

This  mission  is  every  bit  as  challenging  as  anything  we  have  done  in  the  past  couple  of 
decades.  The  three  DOE  defense  laboratories  are  the  principal,  and  in  some  cases  the  only, 
institutions  with  the  capability  and  the  charter  to  tackle  these  problems.  To  perform  this  mission 
as  effectively  as  possible,  we  must  continue  to  su^ngthen  our  scientific  foundations  and  core 
technical  competencies.  This  will  require  a  close  relationship  with  universities  to  stay  close  to 
the  best  science  and  it  will  require  close  collaboration  with  industry  to  integrate  research  and 
new  manufacturing  technology.  In  turn,  the  capabilities  developed  for  this  mission  will  allow 
us  to  stay  at  the  forefront  of  many  areas  of  science  which  we  can  apply  to  some  of  the  complex 
civilian  problems  facing  the  nation.  Cooperative  R&D  partnerships  with  industry  have  proven 
to  be  an  especially  effective  mechanism  for  supporting  our  government  mission,  while 
concurrendy  stretching  the  time  and  risk  horizon  of  industry's  R&D  programs. 
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The  laboratory's  mission  then  is  on  one  hand  tightly  focused  on  the  theme  of  reducing 
the  nuclear  danger,  while  on  the  other  hand  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  us  to  combine  with  the 
best  of  universities  and  industry  to  contribute  in  civilian  areas  while  supporting  our  defense 
mission.  I  believe  that  this  multiprogram  nature  of  the  laboratory  is  key  to  serving  the  nation  as 
well  in  the  next  50  years  as  we  have  over  the  past  30. 

3.  Is  there  a  need  for  size  and  personnel  limits  for  the  DOE  National 
Laboratories? 

Size  must  follow  function.  It  is  critical  that  the  mission  question  be  addressed 
expeditiously  by  the  Department  of  Energy  for  all  of  its  laboratories  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Congress.  Only  then,  can  the  right  size  of  the  laboratory  complex  be  detemiined,  from  which 
will  follow  the  right  size  for  the  individual  laboratories.  I  believe  that  Congress  should  not 
decide  on  the  size  of  the  laboratories.  Congress  will  naturally  be  involved  in  the  mission  issue 
through  the  bills  that  are  before  this  committee  now  and  through  the  annual  budget  process. 

For  example,  in  the  nuclear  weapons  and  environmental  programs  areas,  with  clear 
requirements  from  the  Administration  and  the  Congress,  the  Department  of  Energy  is  in  the 
best  position  to  decide  how  to  get  the  work  done.  In  the  past  few  years  it  has  become  quite 
clear  that  the  DOE  must  shift  its  nuclear  weapons  program  from  one  that  was  capacity  driven  to 
one  that  is  capability  driven.  Without  the  constant  cycle  of  new  weapons  development  and 
deployment  and  without  underground  nuclear  testing,  the  laboratories  will  have  to  take  a  more 
science-based  approach  to  nuclear  weapons  stewardship,  develop  more  scientific  approaches  to 
weapons  surveillance  and  become  stewards  of  many  of  the  manufacturing  technologies. 
Therefore,  the  role  of  the  three  DOE  defense  laboratories  will  actually  increase  in  the  next  few 
years  in  spite  of  a  much  smaller  DOE  defense  programs  budget  compared  to  five  years  ago. 

Having  said  all  of: .:.      -t  me  add  that  the  laboratories  must  decrease  the  size  of  their 
overhead  functions.  The  Galvin  Task  Force  challenged  the  DOE  and  the  laboratories  to 
dramatically  change  the  oversight  and  governance  of  the  laboratories  to  allow  them  to  achieve 
the  level  of  productivity  increases  achieved  in  private  industry  resulting  from  modem  quality 
management  approaches. 

We  at  Los  Alamos  are  rising  to  that  challenge  with  our  Woricforce  Productivity  Project 
aimed  at  increasing  the  scientific  and  technical  productivity  of  the  laboratory.  We  recognize  that 
we  must  be  accountable  to  the  American  taxpayer  by  providing  cost-effective  R&D.  We  have 
targeted  a  decrease  of  approximately  $60  million  in  our  overhead  functions  for  this  coming 
year,  with  additional  $30  million  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1997.  We  have  learned  from  the 
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experience  of  many  private  firms  that  we  must  not  only  take  out  overtiead  functions,  but  also 
people.  Therefore,  we  are  in  the  process  of  taking  close  to  1000  people  out  of  our  workforce  in 
the  next  couple  of  months.  Most  of  these  will  come  out  of  the  overhead  or  support  functions  at 
the  laboratory.  Let  me  emphasize  my  earlier  comment  that  size  must  follow  function.  This 
effort  is  not  simply  a  downsizing.  It  is  an  initiative  to  make  us  more  productive.  We  will 
inciease  the  ratio  of  people  doing  technical  work  compared  to  the  people  it  takes  to  support  that 
work.  We  are  on  track  to  increase  that  ratio  by  15  percent  this  coming  year,  and  an  additional 
20  percent  the  following  year. 

Naturally,  a  workforce  reduction  of  this  magnitude  can  be  devastating  for  the  local 
communities,  especially  in  northern  New  Mexico  where  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
represents  directly  and  indirectly  over  one-third  of  the  jobs  in  three  of  the  biggest  counties.  I 
want  to  thank  Congress  for  the  provisions  of  Section  3161  of  the  1995  Defense  Authorization 
Act  which  allowed  us  to  offer  educational  incentives  to  affected  employees  and  for  the  DOE  to 
offer  community  assistance.  We  have  received  excellent  cooperation  from  the  DOE  in 
administering  a  voluntary  separation  program  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  these  cuts.  I  would  also 
like  to  encourage  your  committee  to  reconsider  support  of  the  science  education  programs 
contained  in  the  various  DOE  bills  that  encourage  the  laboratories  to  work  with  local 
communities  to  encourage  an  interest  in  science  and  math  education.  These  programs  are 
critical  in  cultivating  the  scientifically  competent  workforce  that  we  will  need  in  the  future. 

4.  Should  there  be  consolidation  or  closure  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories? 
If  so,  should  this  occur  after  mission  definition  or  concurrently? 

Considerations  of  consolidation  and  closure  of  laboratories  must  also  follow  the 
definition  of  functions.  Major  changes  should  only  be  made  in  conjunction  with  specific 
definitions  of  the  missions  of  the  DOE  laboratories. 

For  example,  many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  consolidation  of  the  functions  of 
the  three  DOE  defense  laboratories  in  light  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  In  fact,  the  Galvin  Task 
Force  made  specific  recommendations  to  transfer  some  of  the  nuclear  weapons  functions  from 
the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory  to  the  other  two  laboratories.  However, 
subsequent  developments  including  concerns  about  the  robustness  of  stockpile  stewardship 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  President  Clinton's  decision  to  seek  a  zero-yield 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  make  it  clear  that  tlllS  would  not  be  a  prudent  course  of  action.  In 
fact,  the  challenge  of  stockpile  stewardship  for  the  indefinite  future  in  an  era  of  no  nuclear 
testing  and  no  new  cycle  of  weapons  replacements  is  as  difficult  as  any  we  have  faced  in 
decades.  These  concerns  must  now  be  carefully  folded  into  considerations  of  further 
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consolidation.  I  should  add  that  Los  Alamos  and  Livermore  have  already  jointly  consolidated 
many  of  their  functions  to  reflect  changing  priorities  and  significantly  reduced  budgets. 

Similar  considerations  are  in  order  for  the  civilian  DOE  laboratories.  Let  me  again  stress 
the  issue  of  leverage  and  synergism  of  defense  and  civilian  missions.  It  would  be  devastating 
for  the  defense  laboratories  and  harmful  to  the  nation  if  the  defense  laboratories  lost  their 
civilian  R&D  programs  because  of  a  consolidation  edict  Our  core  technical  competencies  and 
the  approach  we  take  to  problem  solving  allow  us  to  make  very  special  contributions  to  civilian 
problems.  Likewise,  some  of  the  civilian  laboratories  are  making  important  contributions  to  the 
national  security  arena  because  of  their  core  technical  competencies.  This  represents  an 
effective  way  of  leveraging  the  Federal  R&D  investment. 

5.  Are  there  other  governance  structures,  such  as  corporatization  or 
privatization,  which  may  better  suit  the  future  management  of  the  DOE 
National  Laboratories? 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  COCO  (government-owned,  contractor-operated)  system 
of  governance  devised  for  the  Manhattan  Project  during  Worid  War  U  was  innovative  and 
enlightened.  Unfortunately,  as  noted  in  the  Galvin  Task  Force  Report,  it  has  eroded 
dramatically  over  time.  I  would  prefer  that  we  rebuild  this  system  based  on  the  same 
fundamental  principles,  but  reflecting  the  realities  of  today's  administrative  world.  It  will  be 
absolutely  imperative  that  strong,  independent  and  respected  research  institutions  ~  best 
represented  by  the  nation's  research  universities  -  play  the  predominant  role  in  operating  the 
laboratories.  Wi'hout  the  contractor's  appreciation  for  world-class  research,  the  laboratories 
will  lose  their  focus  on  science.  Without  that  science,  they  will  lose  what  has  made  the  DOE 
laboratory  system  so  successful  in  achieving  its  missions  over  the  past  50  years. 

^         The  Galvin  Task  Force  was  sufficiently  pessimistic  about  fixing  the  COCO  system  that 
itjecommended  a  corporatization  scheme  to  insulate  the  laboratories  from  what  it  considered 
the  overly  prescriptive  nature  of  government  oversight  1  view  corporatization  as  an  interesting 
notion  for  that  reason,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  devise  a  scheme  that  would  work  within  the 
current  government  structure.  Hence,  1  have  turned  my  energies  to  fixing  the  GOCO  system 
within  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  am  encoiuaged  that  DOE  officials,  from  Secretary  O'Leary 
down  to  the  field  office  managers,  have  taken  the  concerns  of  the  Galvin  Task  Force  seriously 
and  that  they  are  working  with  us  to  decrease  thelTureaucracy  and  increase  our  productivity.  As 
I  mentioned  above,  we  have  initiated  an  ambitious  workforce  productivity  project  at  Los 
Alamos  with  encouragement  from  the  DOE.  We  are  applying  some  of  the  best  quality  practices 
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we  have  learned  from  the  private  sector.  Although  we  can  leam  much  from  the  private  sector,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  nature  of  our  government  missions  allow  us  to  be  "privatized." 

I  would  also  like  to  address  the  proposal  for  taking  the  DOE  defense  laboratories  out  of 
the  DOE  and  having  them  report  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  strongly  oppose  such  a  move 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  1946  Atomic  Energy  Act  deliberately  placed  atomic  weapon 
development  and  stewardship  under  control  of  a  civilian  agency  not  within  the  military  chain  of 
control.  This  separation  of  powers  has  served  the  nation  well  for  many  years  and  is  equally 
compelling  today.  I  personally  feel  that  I  can  discharge  my  duties  to  ensure  that  the  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile  is  safe,  secure  and  reliable  with  greater  independence  outside  of  the  DoD 
structure. 

Second,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  the  overriding  challenge  today  of  reducing  the  nuclear 
danger  is  much  broader  than  stockpile  stewardship.  The  nonproliferation  issues,  the  control 
and  disposition  of  nuclear  materials,  and  the  problems  of  nuclear  waste  disposition  and 
environmental  cleanup  should  not  be  separated  from  the  stockpile  stewardship  functions.  Yet, 
the  Pentagon  has  rather  little  interest  or  experience  in  some  of  these  areas. 

Third,  many  issues  concerning  nuclear  weapons  and  civilian  nuclear  power  are  strongly 
intertwined.  I  have  mentioned  the  problems  of  managing  an  inventory  of  hundreds  of  tons  of 
nuclear  materials.  We  must  recognize  that  the  civilian  plutonium  inventory  is  already  five  times 
as  large  as  the  weapons  plutonium  inventory  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  combined,  and  it 
is  growing  rapidly.  Separation  of  civilian  and  defense  nuclear  problems  into  different  Federal 
agencies  would  represent  a  step  backward  in  what  already  is  a  major  international  problem 
area. 

Fourth,  the  future  nuclear  mission  will  require  the  best  scientific  talent  the  nation  has  to 
offer.  Placing  the  DOE  defense  laboratories  into  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(even  under  civilian  leadership)  will  most  likely  break  the  synergistic  bond  that  these 
laboratories  have  developed  over  the  years  between  their  defense  and  civilian  missions,  as  well 
as  hurt  our  ability  to  recruit  the  best  and  the  brightest  scientists.  In  the  end,  losing  the  affiliation 
with  a  separate  civilian  Federal  agency  will  not  provide  the  type  of  scientific  leadership  for 
nuclear  weapons  stewardship  that  this  nation  needs. 

I  find  these  objections  to  be  serious  obstadps  to  a  transfer  of  the  laboratories  to  the 
DoD.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr.  William  Perry,  has  also  gone  on 
record  as  opposing  such  a  move. 
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Specific  comments  on  legislation: 

H.R.  2412:  Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act 

I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Schiff  for  crafting  this  very  thoughtful  legislation.  It  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  -  establishing  missions  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
laboratories.  As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks,  a  compelling  national  mission  is  a  necessity  for 
each  laboratory.  The  bill  calls  for  core  missions  for  the  DOE  labs  in  four  important  national 
areas:  national  security,  energy,  fundamental  research  and  environmental  science  and 
technology.  I  strongly  support  these  as  the  right  general  mission  areas  for  the  laboratories.  I 
wish  to  add  a  few  specific  comments. 

In  national  security,  H.R.  2142  lays  out  the  significant  challenges  that  remain  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era.  1  am  encouraged  by  the  inclusion  of  fighting  the  spread  of  all  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  including  chemical  and  biological  agents.  The  laboratories'  technical  expertise 
can  help  with  problems  such  as  biological  agent  detection.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see 
conventional  weapons  technology  and  intelligence  assessments  specifically  included.  I  would 
only  add  specific  reference  to  the  daunting  challenge  of  managing  the  nuclear  materials  legacy 
of  the  Cold  War.  The  laboratories  must  play  a  significant  role  in  developing  and  deploying 
technologies  to  stabilize,  secure,  store  and  dispose  of  plutonium  and  other  weapons-usable 
materials.  The  challenge  is  even  more  daunting  in  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The 
laboratories  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  path-breaking  work  in  helping  to  secure  the 
Russian  nuclear  materials  inventory.  I  should  also  note  that  the  fate  of  civilian  plutonium  is 
inextricably  intertwined  with  national  security  considerations.  Hence,  the  laboratories  can  play 
a  significant  role  in  helping  to  think  through  and  develop  technologies  for  the  entire  nuclear  fuel 
cycle. 

The  civilian  mission  focus  in  H.R.  2142  is  very  good.  I  want  to  underscore  the 
interrelationship  between  energy,  environment  and  the  economy.  These  issues  cannot  be 
considered  in  isolation.  Because  the  potential  effecis  of  energy  options  and  environmental 
considerations  on  the  economy  are  significant,  it  will  be  crucial  to  work  in  partnership  with 
American  industry  in  these  areas.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  strong  fbcus  on  fundamental 
research  in  H.R.  2142,  both  as  it  underpins  the  civilian  technologies  and  to  keep  the  United 
States  preeminent  in  all  fields  of  science. 

/*- 

I  believe  that  Sec.  101  (6)  encouraging  collaboration  in  partnerships  among  the  DOE 

laboratories,  other  Federal  agencies,  academe  and  industry  is  a  very  important  recognition  of 
what  it  will  take  to  have  the  DOE  laboratories  continue  to  be  leading  players  in  the  nation's 
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science  and  technology  enterprise  in  the  future.  I  was  especially  pleased  to  see  the 
encouragement  of  working  with  private  industry  through  cooperative  research  and  development 
agreements.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the  laboratories  have  not  only  demonstrated  that  this  is  an 
effective  way  of  ensuring  the  government  the  maximum  return  of  the  taxpayer's  investment  by 
partnering  with  industry  in  hundreds  of  collaborations,  but  we  have  found  that  the  benefits  that 
accrue  back  to  the  government  missions  through  what  we  learn  from  industry  are  truly 
substantial  Hence,  we  are  well  under  way  of  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  this  government  - 
private  sector  partnering  experiment  I  appreciate  the  encouragement  provided  in  H.R.  2142. 

In  assigning  the  missions  of  the  laboratories.  I  would  like  to  see  Congress  give  the 
Department  of  Energy  maximum  flexibility  within  the  overall  guidelines  of  die  legislation  with 
the  minimum  of  bureaucracy.  This  would  allow  the  DOE  to  look  at  the  laboratories  as  a  system 
of  laboratories,  but  recognizing  that  it  is  a  system  of  quite  different  individual  institutions.  I 
would  also  caution,  as  I  did  in  my  earlier  remarks,  not  to  push  the  DOE  to  define  the  missions 
too  narrowly  because  of  the  s^iergism  and  leverage  of  multiple  missions,  particularly  the 
interplay  of  defense  and  civilian  missions. 

I  want  to  add  a  final  comment  on  streamlining.  The  mission  assignments  will  help  to 
streamline  the  departmental  laboratory  system.  In  addition,  the  laboratories  are  each  working 
on  reducing  the  overhead  burden  in  their  operations.  I  described  the  Los  Alamos  Workforce 
E^roductivity  Project  above  to  show  how  we  will  significantly  streamline  our  own  laboratory 
and  produce  more  science  and  technology  for  the  taxpayer's  investment. 

H.R.  1993:  Department  of  Energy  Abolishment  Act. 

I  have  considerable  difficulty  with  Tide  I  of  this  legislation  --  the  abolishment  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  I  believe  that  the  Department  of  Energy  and  its  predecessor  agencies 
have  served  a  most  valuable  function  for  the  nation  over  the  past  52  years.  Recent 
commemorations  of  the  Trinity  Test  and  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  have  reminded  us  of  the 
crucial  role  played  by  the  Department's  laboratories  during  the  war  and  in  the  ensuing  Cold 
War.  Similariy.  the  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  science  by  the  Department's 
laboratories  are  recognized  throughout  the  world.  I  believe  that  three  crucial  research  functions 
continue  to  exist  in  the  post-Cold  War  world  that  are  best  performed  by  die  Department's 
laboratories:  the  nuclear  weapons  mission  defined  broadly,  the  civilian  missions  in  energy  and 
environment,  and  sharing  a  fundamental  researchfhission  with  other  Federal  agencies. 

I  do  not  see  this  bill  providing  a  proper  home  or  environment  in  which  these  functions 
can  be  petfonned  if  the  DOE  is  summarily  abolished.  In  my  remarks,  I  noted  that  our  new 
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nuclear  mission  is  reducing  the  global  nuclear  danger.  This  niission  involves  not  only 
stewardship  of  the  nuclear  stockpile,  but  also  nonproiiferation,  the  nuclear  materials  and 
nuclear  waste  legacy,  and  the  environmental  cleanup  legacy.  These  issues  are  all  closely  related 
through  fundamental  technological  challenges  that  are  not  easily  tackled  by  any  single  Federal 
agency,  and  they  would  suffer  considerably  by  being  split  up  among  several  agencies.  I  have 
already  provided  my  assessment  of  the  problems  associated  with  moving  the  defense  functions 
of  the  DOE  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  J 

Similarly,  the  DOE  laboratories  have  very  special  contributions  to  make  in  the  civilian 
government  mission  areas  of  energy  and  the  environment  These  two  areas  are  closely  linked 
and  both  must  be  underpinned  by  solid  fundamental  scientific  research  to  offer  long-tenn 
solutions  to  key  national  problems.  Splitting  these  up  into  other  Federal  agencies  is  a  step 
backward.  Privatizing  these  functions  will  jeopardize  proper  national  solutions  to  these 
complex  problems  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  strictly  market-driven  solutions. 

Our  nation  is  experiencing  fundamental  changes  in  its  science  and  technology 
enterprise.  Doing  away  with  an  agency  that  has  been  the  home  to  some  of  the  finest  science  and 
technology  laboratories  in  the  world  and  ones  that  still  have  compelling  national  missions 
without  offering  concrete  alternatives  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Most  of  my  comments  on  Title  I  also  apply  to  Title  0. 1  do  not  see  the  need  for  yet 
another  commission  on  the  laboratories.  I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  the  policy  makers  decided 
on  a  group  of  missions  for  the  DOE  and  charge  the  Department  with  assigning  these 
responsibilities  to  the  laboratories  as  appropriate.  I  much  prefer  H.R.  2142  which  calls  for 
such  mission  assignments  and  for  the  sueamlining  of  the  laboratories  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  Such  a  process  should  size  the  laboratories  according  to  what  the  Federal  needs  are 
and  should  result  in  cuuing  any  unproductive  redundancies  that  may  exisL 

H.R.  87:  Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Facilities  Act  of  1995. 

I  concur  with  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  make  the  DOE  laboratory  system  more  cost 
effective.  However,  my  comments  are  similar  to  those  for  H.R.  1993. 1  do  not  see  how  one 
can  effectively  consider  closure  or  reconfiguration  of  the  DOE  laboratories  without  first 
defining  the  necessary  functions  and  assigning  the  appropriate  missions  to  the  Department 
laboratories.  I  prefer  to  follow  the  process  outline^  in  H.R.  2142  to  define  these  missions  and 
then  streamline  the  laboratories  to  achieve  those  missions. 
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H.R.  1510:  Department  of  Energy  Laboratories  EfTidency  Improvement  Act. 

The  issue  of  self-regulation  of  the  Department  of  Energy  with  respect  to  its  laboratories 
is  critical  to  public  support  for  departmental  activities  and  has  important  ramifications  on  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  laboratories.  The  Galvin  Task  Force  pointed  out  that  the  current 
system  of  oversight  is  cumbersome  and  inefficient  The  DOE  has  taken  these  recommendations 
very  seriously  and  estabUshed  the  Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulations  of  Department 
of  Energy  Nuclear  Safety,  comprised  of  national  experts  in  matters  of  safety,  health  and 
environment,  as  well  as  a  range  of  important  stakeholders.  We  have  met  with  this  committee  to 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  external  oversight  for  the  myriad  of  operations  at  the  laboratory.  I 
suggest  that  we  wait  for  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  before  taking  any  actions. 

I  should  add  that  I  do  not  understand  why  the  departmental  defense  laboratories  should 
be  excluded  from  consideration  of  external  oversight  I  do  not  believe  that  our  defense  mission 
would  preclude  the  advisability  of  some  external  oversight  functions.  We  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  that  must  be  considered  is  a  mechanism  for  cutting  the  layers  of 
oversight  currently  in  the  system.  This  problem  exists  for  all  DOE  laboratories,  regardless  of 
mission. 

On  the  issue  of  personnel  reductions  in  Sec.  3, 1  strongly  believe  that  this  legislation  is 
not  the  right  way  to  size  the  laboratories.  I  again  stress  that  size  must  follow  function.  H.R. 
2142  provides  a  proper  mechanism  for  assigning  function  through  mission  assignments.  Once 
that  is  complete,  the  proper  size  of  the  laboratories  should  follow. 

Concluding  Remarks 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  focus  of  defining  missions  for  the  DOE  laboratories  in  H.R. 
2142.  Compelling  national  missions  exist  for  the  laboratories  in  the  nuclear  weapons  arena  and 
in  the  civilian  energy  and  environmental  technologies  areas.  These  missions  combined  with  a 
focus  on  fundamental  science  can  continue  to  serve  this  nation  well  as  it  transitions  to  the  post- 
Cold  War  era.  I  believe  that  these  laboratories  will  be  effectively  woven  into  the  fabric  of  this 
nation's  science  and  technology  establishment  by  building  on  the  strong  networks  they  have 
developed  with  academe  and  U.S.  industry. 
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Appendix 

A.  The  Los  Alamos  Mission:  Reducing  the  nuclear  Danger 

At  Los  Alamos  we  believe  that  a  compelling  mission  is  essential  to  our  future  if  we  are  to  be  successful 
in  applying  science  and  technology  to  the  service  of  the  nation.  Our  central  mission  has  evolved  since 
developing  the  fu^t  atomic  bomb  during  the  Manhattan  Project  and  developing  nuclear  weapons  for 
deterrence  during  the  Cold  War.  We  accomplished  both  successfully.  Today  —  gratefully  —  the  Cold 
War  cycle  of  nuclear  weapons  development  and  deployment  has  ended  and  our  central  mission  must  reflect 
the  incredible  global  events  of  the  past  six  years.  Our  mission  statement.  "Reducing  the  Nuclear 
Danger,"  was  developed  over  two  years  ago  and  reflects  the  vision  we  had  at  the  time  of  our  role  in  the 
changing  world.  As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Galvin  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  Laboratories  and  our  own  strategic  planning  process,  we  set  about  to  focus  that 
mission  statement  more  clearly,  and  to  emphasize  how  the  different  components  work  together.  The  result 
is  summarized  by  the  following  diagram. 


As  shown  in  the  diagram.  Reducing  the  Nuclear  Danger  is  the  core  mission  of  the  Laboratory.  There 
are  five  elements  of  that  principal  mission. 
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Reducing  the  nuclear  danger  calls  for  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  stewardship  —  keeping  those 
weapons  that  the  nation  needs  safe,  secure  and  reliable.  Stewardship  has  actually  become  more  challenging 
in  a  world  in  which  the  nuclear  weapons  will  remain  in  the  stockpile  long  beyond  their  originally  designed 
lifetimes  and  one  with  no  nuclear  testing.  Stockpile  stewardship  must  now  be  based  on  more  exacting 
science  instead  of  verification  by  nuclear  tests.  Stockpile  stewardship  also  requires  that  the  nation  retains 
the  capability  to  respond  to  a  variety  of  uncertain  futures. 

Reducing  the  nuclear  danger  involves  stockpile  support  —  providing  the  capabilities  ranging  from 
dismantlement  to  reconstituting  manufacturing  if  some  of  the  weapons  need  to  be  remanufactured  in  the 
future.  The  United  States  must  keep  its  weapons  safe,  secure  and  reliable,  and  it  must  be  able  to  retain  its 
confidence  in  these  weapons.  Much  of  the  stockpile  surveillance,  dismantlement,  and  manufacturing 
technological  expertise  will  eventually  reside  only  at  the  laboratories. 

Reducing  the  nuclear  danger  involves  nuclear  materials  management  —  assuring  the  availability  or  safe 
disposition  of  plutonium,  highly-enriched  uranium  and  tritium.  It  is  currently  projected  that  a  new  supply 
of  tritium  will  be  needed  around  the  year  2010.  No  need  for  new  plutonium  or  uranium  is  anticipated; 
rather,  the  principal  concern  is  one  of  safe  disposition.  Currently,  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
materials  exist  not  only  in  returned  warheads,  but  also  as  production  scrap,  residues,  or  nuclear  waste,  as 
well  as  in  spent  fuel  from  civilian  power  reactors.  We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  disposition  of 
these  materials  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  where  these  weapons-grade  materials  represent  a  significant 
proliferation  danger. 

Reducing  the  nuclear  danger  will  require  the  development  of  effective  non-proliferation  and  counter- 
proliferation  technologies.  We  must  keep  nuclear  weapons,  nuclear  materials  and  nuclear  weapons 
knowledge  out  of  the  wrong  hands.  The  proliferation  threat  poses  the  most  significant  risk  to  our  national 
security  today.  Controlling  nuclear  proliferation  means  controlling  nuclear  materials.  The  defense 
laboratories  are  applying  their  skills  to  develop  technologies  for  nonproliferation  (keeping  the  materials  out 
of  the  wrong  hands)  and  counterproliferation  (responding  to  the  proliferation  threat). 

Finally,  reducing  the  nuclear  danger  also  requires  that  we  clean  up  the  legacy  of  50  years  of  weapons 
production.  As  the  global  military  threat  recedes  it  is  imperative  that  we  turn  our  attention  and  technical 
talents  to  remediating  the  environmental  problems  in  the  defense  complexes  of  the  United  States  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Reducing  the  nuclear  danger  will  be  a  compelling  central  mission  for  Los  Alamos  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  This  mission  is  supported  by  eight  core  competencies: 

*  nuclear  and  advanced  materials; 
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nuclear  weapons  science  and  technology; 

nuclear  science,  plasmas  and  beams; 

analysis  and  assessment; 

complex  experimentation  and  measurements; 

theory,  modeling,  and  high-performance  computing; 

bioscience  and  biotechnology;  and 

earth  and  environmental  systems. 

We  have  developed  these  competencies  in  response  to  national  needs  and  we  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
those  needs  in  the  future  only  if  we  maintain  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  scientific  competencies  in  these 
areas.  We  also  must  maintain  these  competencies  in  order  to  fulfill  our  core  defense  mission.  However, 
we  recognize  that  because  of  funding  consffaints,  the  nuclear  weapons  program  alone  cannot  support  these 
competencies  adequately.  In  order  to  maintain  the  ability  to  perfonn  our  core  mission,  we  must  compete 
for  programs  in  other  areas  that  can  help  support  these  competencies.  The  key  to  our  future  success  will  be 
the  extent  to  which  we  are  able  to  maintain  the  multiprogram  nature  of  our  Laboratory  and  the  synergy  that 
supports  defense  as  well  as  other  national  needs. 

These  core  competencies  in  turn  provide  the  basis  for  us  to  participate  in  civilian  national  missions, 
conventional  defense  R&D,  and  industrial  partnerships.  Work  in  these  areas  serves  important  national 
needs  while  providing  critical  support  to  our  core  mission  by  strengthening  and  maintaining  our  core 
competencies.  These  activities  are  essential  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  Laboratory.  They  enable  us  to 
recruit  and  retain  some  of  our  best  scientists  and  engineers,  personnel  who  are  then  available  to  the 
weapons  program  for  our  core  mission.  These  activities  also  contribute  in  an  essential  way  to  the  character 
of  the  laboratory  —  ihey  ensure  that  we  are  well  connected  to  the  academic  and  industrial  worlds. 

While  our  location  was  chosen  for  its  isolation  in  1943.  in  today's  world  of  electronic  communication 
and  air  tfavel.  we  are  hardly  isolated.  At  Los  Alamos,  our  staff  is  drawn  from  the  best  scientists  and 
engineers  from  across  the  nation.  Collaboration  with  university  faculty  is  absolutely  essential  to 
participation  in  the  worid's  most  demanding  research  community  and  maintenance  of  the  highest  standards 
of  knowledge.  We  typically  have  affiliate  or  guest  scientist  agreements  with  more  than  1,000  faculty 
members  from  universities  across  the  nation  and  around  the  world.  This  includes  several  hundred  faculty 
members  who  visit  the  Laboratory  each  year  for  seminars  and  workshops.  We  also  involve  students  and 
postdoctoral  fellows  in  the  Laboratory's  programs.  It  is  not  unusual  in  a  typical  year  to  have  400 
postdoctoral  fellows  and  ISOO  students  working  at  the  LiSbratory. 

Interactions  and  partnerships  with  industry  also  help.  Los  Alamos  can  learn  "best  business  practices" 
through  industrial  interactions.  Where  the  best  science  and  technology  reside  outside  of  Los  Alamos, 
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interactions  with  appropriate  partners  enable  us  to  obtain  the  right  technology  to  solve  our  mission 
problems.  We  fmd  industrial  interest  in  many  of  our  key  technologies,  and  we  can  leverage  this  interest  to 
help  support  our  competencies.  Selected  industrial  interactions  also  help  the  Laboratory  to  provide  a 
stimulating  research  environment  that  allows  us  to  attract  and  retain  world-class  research  talent. 

The  result  of  interactions  widi  academe  and  industry  can  be  seen  in  the  quality  of  the  research  done  at 
the  Laboratory.  The  successful  and  substantial  accomplishments  of  the  Laboratory  over  the  years, 
including  development  of  the  nuclear  deterrent,  the  construction  and  operation  of  large-scale  user  facilities, 
and  the  continuing  stream  of  recognized  advances  in  fundamental  and  applied  science,  serve  as  validation 
of  the  quality  of  the  research  done  at  die  laboratories.  These  developments  often  flow  from  civilian 
research  to  defense  applications  and  back  agaia  The  Manhattan  project  was  built  on  the  foundation  of 
civilian  nuclear  physics  research  at  universities  and  it  in  turn  led  to  the  flowering  of  basic  research  in  the 
structure  of  matter  in  the  post-WW-O  era.  Knowledge  of  accelerator  design  from  the  nuclear  and  high- 
energy  physics  programs  in  turn  supported  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  the  possibility  of  accelerator 
production  of  tritium.  The  Laboratory  has  shown  again  and  again  the  ability  to  develop  new  capabilities  in 
order  to  execute  programs  and  projects  to  meet  national  needs.  The  DOE  laboratories  have  the  ability, 
unmet  by  any  other  institutions,  to  respond  substantively  to  complex,  long-term,  cross  cutting  issues  of 
national  importance. 

Thus  "Reducing  the  Nuclear  Danger"  is  an  effective  shorthand  for  our  mission,  but  it  requires  an 
understanding  of  the  competencies  required  to  fulfill  that  mission  and  how  they  will  be  supported.  The 
Laboratory's  idendty  and  intemauonal  recognition  rests  upon  its  performance  in  satisfying  national  needs 
in  science  and  technology.  Our  future  mission  must  encourage  sustaining  this  recognition. 
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I.  A  COMPELLING  MISSION 

Our  central  mission  evolved  from  developing  the  first  atomic  bomb  during  the  Manhattan  Project  to 
developing  nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence  during  the  Cold  War.  We  accomplished  both  successfully. 
Today,  the  Cold  War  cycle  of  nuclear  weapons  development  and  deployment  has  ended,  and  so  our  central 
mission  must  reflect  the  incredible  global  events  of  the  past  six  years.  In  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Energy  we  defuie  our  primary  mission  as  providing  the  technical  foundation  to  reduce  the  global  nuclear 
danger  to  ensure  a  more  secure  future  for  our  nation. 

STOCKPILE  STEWARDSHIP  AND   MANAGEMENT 

A  central  and  vital  component  of  reducing  the  global  nuclear  danger  is  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
stewardship — keeping  those  weapons  that  the  nation  needs  safe,  secure,  and  reliable.  Stockpile 
stewardship  also  requires  that  the  nation  retains  the  capability  to  respond  to  a  variety  of  uncertain  futures. 
Reducing  the  nuclear  danger  will  also  require  stockpile  management — providing  the  capabihties  ranging 
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from  dismantlement  to  reconstituting  manufacturing  if  some  weapons  need  to  be  remanufactured  in  tlie 
future.  Much  of  tlie  stockpile  surveillance,  dismantlement,  and  manufacturing  technological  expertise  will 
eventually  reside  only  at  the  laboratories.  An  overview  of  our  vision  of  nuclear  weapons  stewardship  is 
attached  to  this  testimony  as  an  appendix. 

Los  Alamos  has  historically  been  a  major  conuibutor  to  national' security  through  its  role  in  developing 
and  assuring  the  United  States  nuclear  deterrent  We  continue  that  role  today,  through  active  stewardship 
of  the  weapons  systems  that  will  remain  in  the  enduring  stockpile  and  those  that  are  in  the  process  of 
dismandemenL  We  are  performing  pit  surveillance  for  the  stockpile.  We  are  developing  boost  gas 
technology  for  implementation  on  the  Trident  I  warhead  and  as  the  uidum  storage  technology  of  choice  for 
much  of  the  enduring  stockpile.  We  are  on  u^ck  for  our  nonnuclear  manufacturing  responsibilities  in 
neutron  tube  target  loading  and  detonator  production  and  surveillance  and  are  working  toward  a 
demonstrated  remanufacturing  capability  for  a  limited  number  of  stockpile  pits.  Finally,  we  are  archiving 
existing  design,  engineering,  and  test  data  on  enduring  weapons  systems.  Each  of  these  activiues  is  a  part 
of  our  overall  role  in  the  Department's  stockpile  stewardship  and  management  programs. 

The  stockpile  is  now  being  drawn  down,  but  the  recently  completed  Nuclear  Posture  Review 
concluded  that  nuclear  deterrence  remains  central  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  that  we  must 
hedge  by  maintaining  capability.  With  the  many  changes  of  the  last  several  years,  the  weapons 
laboratories'  role  has  evolved  to  a  new  and  in  many  ways  more  technically  demanding  challenge.  They 
must  provide  for  stewardship  of  the  stockpile  without  nuclear  testing  as  weapons  age  beyond  their  design 
lifedme,  and  they  must  provide  a  smaller,  more  economical,  and  environmentally  responsible  capability  for 
fabricauon  and  replacement  of  weapon  components.  We  have  been  pleased  to  work  jointly  with  the 
Department  and  Dr.  Reis  in  developing  a  vision  of  how  such  an  enterprise  could  look  in  the  year  2010. 
and  in  beginning  to  turn  it  into  a  rational  plan  for  the  evolution  of  the  nation's  nuclear  complex.  This  vision 
joins  a  capability-based  deterrence  with  a  right-sized  capacity  for  weapon  component  manufacture  and 
replacement,  at  an  ultimate  real  saving  to  the  taxpayer  compared  to  continued  reliance  on  remnants  of  the 
Cold  War  infrastructure. 

This  enterprise  centers  on  the  stockpile  stewardship  and  stockpile  management  programs.  We  must 
have  the  intellectual  capital  and  technical  tools  that  we  will  rely  on  to  accurately  evaluate  and  revalidate  the 
performance,  safety,  and  reliability  of  stockpile  weapons,  and  when  necessary  judge  that  an  aging  weapon 
or  weapon  component  needs  to  be  repaired  or  replaced.  This  same  set  of  expertise  and  tools  must  be  able 
to  certify  that  such  a  repaired  or  replacement  weapon  wilfSself  be  safe  and  provide  the  expected 
performance.  This  is  the  challenge  facing  the  science-based  stockpile  stewardship  program,  which 
provides  the  science  and  technology  for  evaluation  and  judgments  on  the  efficacy  of  the  enduring 
stockpile.  Under  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and  stringent  international  nonproliferation  regime,  these 
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judgments  and  evaluations  must  in  the  future  be  based  on  science-based  imderstanding  rather  than  the 
dramatic  and  clear  validation  obtained  from  a  nuclear  test  We  have,  of  course,  always  relied  on  science 
and  excellence  in  our  scientific  expertise  as  the  foimdation  of  our  nuclear  weapons  activities.  To  answer 
the  challenge  now  posed  to  us,  however,  we  must  improve  our  understanding  and  modeling,  and  this 
requires  improvements  in  both  our  computational  and  experimental  science  capabilities.  This  in  turn 
requires  the  fimding  and  institutional  vitality  necessary  to  keep  excellent,  experienced  people. 

The  stockpile  management  component  of  the  enterprise  is  the  fabrication,  maintenance,  and  materials 
management  counterpart  of  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  Program.  This  program  has  responsibility  for  the 
many  limited-life  components  that  must  be  periodically  replaced,  for  the  management  and  production  of 
tritium,  and  for  fabrication  of  the  components,  as  nece.ssary,  of  nuclear  weapons.  A  key  part  of  these 
responsibilities  is  the  technology  for  processing  and  fabrication  of  plutonium  parts  for  weapon  primaries, 
which  historically  had  been  manufactured  at  Rocky  Rats. 

Together,  science-based  stockpile  stewardship  and  stockpile  management  will  link  science,  materials, 
and  manufacturing,  and  the  surveillance  of  stockpile  weapons  to  provide  for  assurance  in  the  safety  and 
capabiBty  of  our  deterrent  Science-based  stewardship  will  develop  the  capability  for  confidence  in  the 
stockpile  in  the  absence  of  a  nuclear  testing  program.  Stockpile  management  will  assure  the  physical 
capability  to  maintain  and  replenish  weapon  components  and  systems.  The  Department  has  undertaken  to 
prepare  a  programmatic  environmental  impact  statement  on  stockpile  stewardship  and  management 

The  United  States'  nuclear  stockpile  is  presently  judged  to  be  safe  and  reliable.  However,  problems 
with  safety,  performance,  or  reliability  have  historically  been  observed  and  will  continue  to  occur. 
Weapons  change  due  to  material  degradation,  corrosion,  and  other  factors.  Cracks  and  voids  can  develop 
in  components.  Helium  impurities  from  radioactive  decay  will  build  up  in  plutonium.  To  illustrate  why 
proper  stockpile  stewardship  and  stockpile  management  are  such  an  important  issue  for  national  security, 
we  can  look  to  some  of  our  historical  experience.  Of  the  weapon  types  introduced  since  1970,  nearly  one- 
half  used  post-development  nuclear  testing  to  verify,  resolve,  or  tlx  problems.  Also  since  1970,  several 
thousand  stockpile  weapons  underwent  major  modifications  or  were  hastened  toward  retirement  because 
of  safety  or  performance  concerns.  These  kinds  of  problems  have  been  observed  in  weapons  designed  by 
both  design  laboratories.  A  panicularly  clear  example,  because  it  involved  an  unexpected  aging 
phenomenon,  was  the  now-retired  warhead  for  the  Poseidon  SLBM.  The  high-explosive  in  this  warhead 
was  discovered  to  be  decomposing  prematurely  and  had  to  be  replaced  lest  the  weapon  become  inoperable. 
Because  certain  materials  had  become  commercially  unav^able  since  the  original  development  program, 
other  modifications  were  required  in  addition  to  changing  the  high-explosive  formulation.  Nuclear  tests 
helped  ensure  that  these  modifications  did  not  compromise  the  weapon's  performance.  This  experience 
also  illustrates  the  concern  that  identical  remanufacturing  cannot  necessarily  be  assured  and  that  expert 
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evaluation  is  needed.  In  the  absence  of  nuclear  testing,  the  certification  of  such  changes  will  indeed  be  a 
technical  challenge  requiring  a  strong  base  of  scientific  expertise. 

Tritium  Supply 

Tritiuni  supply  is  a  critical  issue  for  the  nuclear  weapon  stockpile  because  it  decays  at  5.5%  per  year 
and  is  required  for  our  weapons  to  operate.  The  DOE  has  been  in  the  process  of  developing  a  replacement 
capability  since  the  uitium  production  reactors  at  Savannah  River  were  shut  down  in  1988.  To  support  the 
projected  stockpile  level  called  for  in  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  the  DOE  must  have  a  new  operational 
tritium  supply  by  the  year  201 1.  The  requirement  date  could  be  moved  to  as  early  as  2005  if  DoD 
requirements  change.  Although  new  production  reactors  have  been  considered,  another  option,  accelerator 
production  of  tritium  (APT)  is  under  study.  The  APT  option  proposed  by  Los  Alamos  has  become  very 
atu^ctive  because  of  its  flexibility  to  meet  reduced  tritium  requirements  at  a  low  capital  cost  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  option  of  increased  production,  should  that  be  necessary.  In  addition,  APT  can  be  on- 
line in  the  year  2005,  if  required. 

The  APT  project  is  a  national  effort  begun  in  FY  1992  with  Los  Alamos,  Brookhaven,  and  Sandia. 
Industrial  participation  from  FY  1992- 1995  was  obtained  by  competitive  bid  selection  of  Bechtel, 
Grumman,  General  Atomics,  Maxwell  Balboa,  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  Westinghouse,  and  Merrick.  The 
design  developed  and  documented  by  the  Laboratories  and  industry  has  undergone  extensive  examination 
by  top  scientific  and  engineering  panels  over  the  past  few  months.  APT  is,  in  words  taken  from  the  1995 
JASON  Review  "...  a  viable  option  for  meeting  US  needs  for  uitium  production."  Principal  advantages  of 
the  APT  system  include  its  high  flexibility  to  meet  demand;  very  low  environmental  safety  and  health 
impact,  because  there  is  no  fissile  material  in  the  system;  and  greater  public  acceptance  compared  to  a 
reactor. 

On  March  1, 1995,  the  DOE  released  a  draft  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  Tritium 
Supply  and  Recycle,  and  will  issue  a  Record  of  Decision  on  the  technology  of  choice  by  November,  1995. 
There  are  five  potential  sites  for  tritium  production:  Savannah  River,  Oak  Ridge,  Pantex,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  and  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  Site  selection  will  be  made  later  in  the  context  of  the 
DOE  plan  for  the  entire  weapons  complex. 

Los  Alamos'   Role 

Los  Alamos  is  ready  to  serve  the  nation  as  a  key  part^  the  Department  of  Energy's  vision  of 
capability-based  deterrence.  Of  the  seven  systems  that  will  remain  in  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  Los  Alamos  designed  and  engineered  five.  Continuing  responsibility  for  these  nuclear 
weapon  systems  is  a  core  responsibility  of  the  Laboratory.  In  addition,  many  of  the  key  capabilities 
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required  for  both  stockpile  stewardship  and  stockpile  management  are  either  principally  or  uniquely  located 
at  Los  Alamos. 

-     The  absence  of  the  large,  capacity-based  enterprise  in  the  future  places  challenging  new  requirements 
on  the  Laboratories,  especially  Los  Alamos,  to  assure  the  availability  of  components  needed  to  maintain 
that  stockpile.  One  of  the  responsibilities  related  to  this  goal  is  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  produce  small 
quantities  of  war-ieserve  components  for  the  existing  stockpile.  The  importance  of  this  demonstration  is 
underlined  by  the  reality  that  capabilities  to  produce  certain  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  components  have  been 
shut  down  or  are  in  the  process  of  planned  consolidation.  Los  Alamos  will  apply  the  strengths  of  its 
research  and  development  to  many  of  the  requirements  for  the  manufacture  of  materials  and  components 
for  the  enduring  stockpile.  Manufacturing  and  certification  of  components  at  Los  Alamos  will  be  done 
differently  than  previously  in  the  complex,  but  will  maintain  the  same  exacting  quality  standards  found  in 
components  produced  earlier.  The  difference  in  Los  Alamos'  approach  to  manufacturing  lies  primarily  in 
three  areas:  First,  manufacturing  and  research  and  development  activities  will  be  integrated  in  a  seamless 
fashion  that  will  promote  the  manufacturing  of  high-quality,  certified  components  in  a  cost-effective 
manner.  Second,  this  integration  will  provide  the  means  to  maintain  critical  Laboratory  skills  and  expertise 
while  conserving  existing  resources.  Third,  manufacturing  activities  will  build  on  our  experiences  and 
partnerships  with  industry. 

These  differences  are  illustrated  by  a  recent  manufacturing  activity  in  Los  Alamos'  Detonation  Systems 
Group.  This  group  received  the  mission  of  detonator  manufacturing  in  the  DOE's  Non-Nuclear 
Reconfiguration  initiative  and  is  tasked  with  demonstrating  manufacturing  capability  in  January  1996. 
Recently,  though,  this  group  was  assigned  responsibility  for  producing  actuator  simulants,  not  detonators 
but  related  electrical  devices  used  to  verify  aspects  of  weapon  reliability.  The  simulants  were  required  and 
produced  on  an  accelerated  schedule  with  only  four  weeks  for  fabrication,  and  with  limited  funds,  yet  they 
were  manufactured  with  the  formality  and  demonstrable  quality  of  a  level  appropriate  for  a  DOE  "diamond- 
stamped"  product  This  success  confirms  the  key  elements  mentioned  above — seamless  integration  of 
research  and  development  and  manufacturing  using  crucial  skills  available  in  the  Laboratory. 

This  integration  of  research  and  development  and  manufacturing  capability  at  Los  Alamos  is  a  tribute  to 
effective  partnerships  formed  within  the  Laboratory  and  with  the  DOE's  Albuquerque  Field  Office.  This 
partnership  enabled  Los  Alamos  to  use  quality  methods  and  techniques  learned  from  private-sector 
companies.  Motorola  and  Milliken,  to  produce  these  components  with  controls  appropriate  to  stockpile 
items,  but  at  a  dramatically  reduced  cost.  It  is  precisely  iMftype  of  effort  that  will  allow  Los  Alamos  to 
help  maintain  the  stockpile  and  retain  critical  expertise,  all  at  reduced  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
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Integrating  manufacturing  capability  with  R&D  tools  and  expertise  is  a  powerful  concept  that  extends 
beyond  "diamond-stamped "  detonator  production.  Today  the  R&D  and  fabrication  capabilities  of  the 
laboratories  are  in  some  cases  the  only  operational  means  for  manufacturing  replacement  components  or 
supporting  any  needed  stockpile  reliability  or  surety  improvements.  The  details  of  future  manufacturing 
configurations  will  be  determined  in  late  1996.  following  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management 
Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Los  Alamos  has  plutonium  component  fabrication 
capabilities,  the  nation's  only  full-service  plutonium  facility,  which  can  support  limited  remanufacturing 
for  a  smaller  stockpile.  Our  detonator  production,  tritium  processing,  and  beryllium  fabrication  facilities 
assignments  support  non-nuclear  consolidation.  Los  Alamos'  uranium,  salt,  and  high  explosive  R&D 
facilities  and  infrastructure  could,  with  modest  added  facility  investment,  meet  many  of  the  future 
component  needs  of  the  stockpile  As  part  of  the  Advanced  Design  and  Production  Technologies  (ADaPT) 
initiative,  Los  Alamos  will  also  be  developing  technologies  and  manufacturing  processes  to  reduce  costs 
and  waste  and  enhance  the  efficiency  of  future  fabrication  of  many  of  these  components. 

The  extensive  plutonium  research  and  fabrication  capabilities  of  Los  Alamos  are  essentially  unique  in 
the  United  States.  In  recent  years,  Los  Alamos  has  taken  on  the  critical  responsibility  of  surveillance  of  the 
plutotiiiun  "pits"  from  stockpiled  weapons  primaries,  and  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  these  surveillance 
operations  are  proceeding  successfully.  Recently  we  have  begun  to  recognize  that  stockpile-focused, 
science-based  stewardship  calls  for  a  new  and  more  integrated  relationship  between  fundamental  science, 
computational  simulation,  and  surveillance.  In  this  new  relationship,  science  and  simulation  will  teach  us 
to  be  more  insightful  and  clever  in  our  surveillance  measurements  to  detect  and  anticipate  problems,  as 
well  as  being  used  to  interpret  surveillance  results  to  evaluate  the  current  and  future  status  of  a  weapon 
system.  This  enhanced  surveillance  paradigm  is  essential  if  we  are  to  determine  the  proper  and  sufficient 
means  by  which  to  repair,  or  otherwise  respond  to,  stockpile  issues  that  could  compromise  safety, 
reliability,  or  performance.  This  is  a  lot  like  the  close  relationship  between  clinical  medicine  and  biomedical 
research.  The  combination  of  Los  Alamos'  research  capabilities  with  its  many  specialized  facilities  for 
plutonium,  uranium,  high-explosives,  and  other  weapons  materials  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
grow  this  kind  of  synergistic  relationship.  In  fact  there  is  a  close  parallel  between  integrated  manufacturing 
that  takes  advantage  of  a  close  interaction  between  component  manufacture  and  R&D,  and  enhanced 
surveillance  that  creates  a  close  coupling  between  the  scientific  base  and  individual  stockpile  weapons. 

One  of  the  most  important  challenges  in  science-based  stockpile  stewardship  is  that  of  developing  the 
computational  methods  and  tools  that  we  will  need  to  accurately  evaluate  whether  the  aging  stockpile  needs 
repair  and  to  certify  any  remanufactured  or  replacement  weapons.  Los  Alamos  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  high-performance  computing  and  in  exploiting  massively-parallel  computer  technology  for 
three-dimensional  weapons  safety  analysis  and  other  complex  applications.  In  addition  to  the  core 
computational  activities  supporting  our  stewardship  responsibilities,  our  participation  in  the  Accelerated 
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Strategic  Computing  Initiative  (ASCI)  will  ensure  that  the  needs  of  these  crucial  applications  are  met  by 
enabling  a  significant  enhancement  of  the  physical  and  numerical  models  and  by  accelerating  the 
development  of  the  relevant  technologies  to  be  delivered  by  the  vendor  community. 

Computational  simulations  are  only  as  good  as  the  science  and  physical  models  that  they  apply. 
Validation  of  modem  computer  codes  against  the  underground  test  data  archive  is  essential  but  far  from 
sufficient  The  understanding  that  we  will  need  for  accurate  evaluation  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  testing 
will  also  require  data  from  a  suite  of  experimental  facilities  such  as  the  Dual  Axis  Radiographic  Hydrotest 
Facility  (DARHT),  the  Lx)s  Alamos  Manuel  Lujan  Jr.  Neutron  Science  Center  (LANSCE),  and  the  Atlas 
pulsed-power  facility,  each  of  which  addresses  important  issues  in  stockpile  performance  and  reliability. 

Hydrodynamic  tests — high-explosive-driven  experiments  for  studying  primary  implosions — constitute 
the  most  important  aboveground,  nonnuclear  testing  capability  for  nuclear  weapons.  They  allow  an 
integral  test  of  our  prediction  of  these  implosions  and  address  the  most  important  issues  for  the  stockpile, 
the  functionality  and  safety  of  the  primary.  The  current  X-ray  radiographic  facilities  in  the  United  States 
are  insufficient  for  the  kinds  of  evaluation  we  will  have  to  make  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  testing.  DARHT 
was  initiated  to  provide  the  necessary  capability  in  radiographic  quality  together  with  a  second, 
simultaneous  view  from  another  direction,  which  will  enable  three-dimensional  imaging  so  necessary  to 
predictions  of  nuclear  safety  and  reliability.  The  construction  of  DARHT  has  been  halted  by  court  action 
pending  completion  by  the  DOE  of  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  including  consideration  of 
alternatives,  and  the  issuance  of  a  Record  of  Decision.  We  believe  that  the  enhanced  hydrotest  capabilities 
DARHT  is  designed  to  provide  remain  a  vital  component  of  the  suite  of  tools  necessary  to  maintain 
confidence  in  the  nuclear  stockpile. 

LANSCE,  for  its  part  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  employ  the  unique  penetrating  capability  of 
neutrons  to  study  various  materials  science  issues,  including  many  related  to  aging.  Materials  issues  can  be 
exceedingly  important  for  predicting  compression  in  supercritical  weapon  assemblies  and  for  inferring 
nuclear  reactivity  in  the  absence  of  direct  nuclear  testing.  Neutron  resonance  radiography  will  also  shed 
light  on  high-explosive  behavior.  Neutron  radiography  of  weapon  components,  including  primaries  and 
secondaries,  is  an  important  emerging  capability  in  our  long-term  plans  to  assess  the  effects  of  aging  in  the 
enduring  stockpile. 

LANSCE  will  also  provide  critical  data  in  the  area  of  applied  nuclear  physics.  Recertifications  of 
designs  will  depend  on  careful  analysis  of  past  data  in  or^  to  property  attribute  performance  effects  to 
constituent  physical  processes.  Finally,  LANSCE  will  offer  the  opportunity  to  refine  our  detailed  models 
of  the  fission  process  itself.  These  effects  may  prove  significant  in  explaining  performance-related 
phenomenology,  details  that  are  required  in  building  truly  predictive  simulation  tools. 
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Much  of  weapon  science  depends  on  detailed  study  of  hydiodynamic  or  radiation  physics,  often  at 
higher  energy  densities  than  can  be  readily  obtained  in  high-explosive  experiments.  The  proposed  Atlas 
facility  is  a  twenty-five-million  ampere  pulsed-power  capacitor  bank  that  will  enable  us  to  study 
phenomena  associated  with  both  weapon  primaries  and  secondaries  with  centimeter-scale  experimental 
conflgurations.  at  temperatures  and  pressures  high  enough  to  partially  ionize  the  materials.  Its  unique 
capabilities  will  be  important  for  our  evaluation  of  a  number  of  issues  related  to  the  aging  stockpile,  such 
as  the  effect  of  narrow  cracks  on  the  implosion  and  performance  of  weapon  components.  We  have 
demonstrated  the  extremely  precise  hydrodynamic  implosions  necessary  on  the  smaller  Pegasus  facility 
which  is  already  in  use  for  weapons  science  experiments  within  its  operational  parameters. 

Atlas,  DARHT,  and  LANSCE  were  endorsed  by  the  recent  JASON  report  on  science-based  stockpile 
stewardship,  and  the  Department  has  proposed  Atlas  for  a  FY  1996  start.  DARHT.  LANSCE,  and 
continued  experimentation  were  also  explicitly  recognized  by  the  Galvin  Task  Force  as  needed  for 
stockpile  stewardship.  These  three  critical  facilities  represent  the  capital  improvements  needed  for  science- 
based  stockpile  stewardship. 

The  upgrade  to  LANSCE,  now  under  way,  will  also  benefit  the  weapons  program  directly  through  its 
contribution  to  APT.  Los  Alamos  has  been  chosen  by  the  DOE  to  lead  the  national  effort  in  APT  design 
and  development,  and  LANSCE  will  play  an  important  role  in  demonstrating  APT  technology.  If  APT  is 
selected  as  the  technology  of  choice,  indusu^  will  be  brought  into  the  project  by  competitive  bid  as  early  as 
possible  in  FY  1996  to  participate  in  the  technology  demonstrations  and  to  lead  the  plant  design  and 
subsequent  construction  efforts. 

Los  Alamos  is  ideally  positioned  to  lead  the  national  APT  effort,  having  high-power  accelerator  design 
and  operating  experience,  high-power  beam  target  design  expertise,  and  a  strong  nuclear  physics  and 
engineering  base.  In  addition,  specialized  facilities  exist  in  which  to  assemble  and  test  APT  components 
without  costly  and  time-consuming  civil  construction.  Although  the  APT  design  is  based  on  existing 
technology  and  well  established  principles,  some  technology  development  to  determine  the  most  cost- 
effective,  reliable  system  is  needed.  Work  to  be  conducted  at  Los  Alamos  over  the  next  four  years  includes 
effort  in  three  main  areas:  1)  construction  and  operation  of  an  engineering  model  of  the  first  sections  of  the 
APT  accelerator  to  demonstrate  performance,  reliability  and  operability;  2)  demonstration  of  the  tritium 
production  efficiency  at  LANSCE  using  the  existing  accelerator  facilities;  and  3)  further  studies  of  the 
materials  that  will  be  used  to  construct  APT  target  systems  at  equivalent  beam  power  densities  using  the 
800-kilowatt  beam  from  LANSCE.  I  urge  the  Committe^support  for  this  important  technology 
demonstration  effon. 
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Nuclear  Materials  Management  and  Disposition 

Reducing  the  nuclear  danger  will  require  nuclear  materials  management— ass\aii\g  the  availability  or 
safe  disposition  of  plutonium,  highly-enriched  uranium  and  tiitium.  It  is  currently  projected  that  a  new 
supply  of  tritium  will  be  needed  by  the  year  201 1.  This  issue  was  discussed  above  under  stockpile 
management  No  need  for  new  plutonium  or  uranium  is  anticipated  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  principal 
concern  is  one  of  safe  disposition.  Currently,  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  these  materials  exist  not  only  in 
returned  warheads,  but  also  as  production  scrap,  residues,  or  nuclear  waste.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
about  the  disposition  of  these  materials  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  where  these  weapons-grade  materials 
represent  a  significant  proliferation  danger. 

A  major  challenge  lies  with  the  responsible  management  of  nuclear  materials,  especially  plutonium. 
Reduction  of  the  nuclear  weapon  stockpile,  together  with  the  subsequent  dismantlement  of  weapons  and 
the  facilities  that  formerly  produced  them,  has  left  the  nation  widi  growing  and  degrading  inventories  and 
decreasing  capability  to  address  the  problem.  At  Los  Alamos,  we  have  the  expertise,  facilities,  and  most 
importantly,  the  broad  global  perspective  needed  to  effectively  address  this  issue. 

The  driver  for  nuclear  materials  management  in  the  United  Slates  comes  primarily  from  concern  for 
public  and  worker  health  and  safety  and  risk  to  the  environment.  The  Department  of  Energy  has  recently 
completed  a  study  of  the  vulnerabilities  associated  with  the  deteriorating  conditions  of  plutonium  storage 
across  its  facilities  and  has  undertaken  a  program  to  address  shortcomings  and  assure  safe  and  secure 
storage  pending  decisions  on  ultimate  disposition.  This  important  vulnerability  study  was  initiated  in  part 
as  a  result  of  early  efforts  by  Los  Alamos  to  identify  and  analyze  problems  involving  plutonium  storage 
containers.  Los  Alamos  researchers  were  then  called  upon  to  train  the  vulnerability  assessment  team  in 
relevant  material  properties  and  hazards  related  to  plutonium  processing  and  storage.  Los  Alamos  has  also 
taken  the  lead  in  stabilizing  its  own  inventories  as  well  as  in  developing  and  demonstrating  technologies 
that  can  be  applied  to  remediate  nuclear  material  vulnerabilities  across  the  complex. 

At  the  Rocky  Rats  Plant  that  formerly  produced  all  of  the  plutonium  pits  for  the  nuclear  arsenal  but  is 
now  destined  for  closure  and  restoration,  12.9  metric  tons  of  plutonium  inventories  exist  in  a  spectrum  of 
undesirable  material  forms  that  have  been  largely  untouched  since  production  operations  were  suspended 
at  the  site  in  June  1989.  Because  of  its  weapons  stewardship  role,  Los  Alamos  has  the  personnel  and 
facilities  to  help  stabilize  and  secure  the  plutonium  residues  at  Rocky  Rats.  The  capabilities  that  we 
maintain  for  our  weapons  stewardship  role  are  also  availa^  to  DOE  to  characterize  and  stabilize 
plutonium-containing  materials  at  other  sites.  We  consider  this  effort  to  be  one  of  the  most  urgent  in  the 
entire  DOE  complex.  In  fact,  our  people  have  advised  and  aided  Rocky  Rats  management  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  the  past  couple  of  years,  the  direct  involvennent  of  Laboratory  personnel  has  greatly  enhanced 
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assay,  examination,  and  stabilization  capabilities  that  will  allow  for  rapid  analysis  and  reduction  of 
potential  hazards  at  the  site. 

For  example,  portable  radiography  equipment  from  Los  Alamos  was  used  to  interrogate  a  drum  of 
high-plutonium-assay  residues  that  had  been  mislabeled  at  the  time  it  was  placed  in  storage.  This  drum 
could  not  be  moved  because  of  a  suspicion  that  the  material  in  the  drum  was  so  highly  pyrophoric  that  it 
could  ignite  and  bum  spontaneously.  The  radiography  equipment  demonstrated  that  this  was  not  the  case 
and  the  drum  could  be  moved.  Los  Alamos  employees  are  currently  working  with  the  site  conu-actor 
personnel  to  design  and  assemble  real-time  radiography  equipment  of  their  own. 

Some  of  these  materials  are  in  solutions  that  are  starting  to  leak  out  of  their  containment  and  present  a 
significant  risk  that  needs  to  be  addressed  at  Rocky  Rats.  In  recent  experiments,  Los  Alamos  has  used  its 
expertise  and  facilities  to  demonstrate  that  the  liquid  stabilization  approach  first  proposed  would  not  meet 
the  established  criteria  and  has  developed  and  experimentally  demonstfated  an  alternate  approach  that  meets 
all  the  criteria  and  has  been  embraced  by  Rocky  Flats.  The  procedures  are  being  developed  and  the 
personnel  are  being  trained  at  Los  Alamos  to  expedite  implementation  of  this  liquid  stabilization  process  at 
Rocky  Flats. 

The  nation  can  further  leverage  its  investment  in  Los  Alamos  plutonium  processing  capabilities  for  the 
solution  of  DOE's  pressing  plutonium  problems,  including  stabilization  and  storage  of  plutonium-bearing 
materials.  Los  Alamos  has  recently  demonstrated  several  technologies  that  purify  and  efficiendy  partition 
nuclear  materials  from  other  waste  thereby  reducing  radioactive  waste  generation,  cost,  and  risk.  For 
example,  we  have  demonstrated  technologies  for  separating  plutonium-containing  salts,  a  big  concern  at 
Rocky  Flats,  from  bulk  waste.  This  technology  can  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  compared  to 
planned  direct  disposal  in  repositories  and  can  have  wide  applicability  across  the  complex. 

In  another  example,  we  are  examining  the  possibility  of  fabricating  processing  lines  in  mobile  or 
transportable  assemblies.  If  successful,  this  approach  could  minimize  minsportation  risk  by  moving 
laboratories  for  stabilizing  residues  to  sites  within  the  weapons  complex,  eliminating  the  need  for 
expensive  construction  of  processing  facilities  and  personnel  training  at  other  sites.  This  approach  would 
provide  an  optimum  method  for  exporting  stabilization  technologies  to  Russia. 

Los  Alamos  is  enthusiastic  about  applying  its  extensive  expertise  and  special  facilities  to  other  key 
tasks  at  Rocky  Rats  and  around  the  DOE  complex.  At  Rocky  Flats  we  are  also  working  on  nuclear 
cridcality  safety,  safe  storage  standards  for  metals  and  oxides,  stabilization  of  other  residues,  and  in 
support  of  the  environmental  restoration  program  at  the  site. 
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The  types  of  plutonium  problems  we  face  in  the  United  States  at  Rocky  Flats.  Hanford.  and  Savannah 
Eliver  sites  are  compounded  in  Russia  by  additional  concern  for  the  security  of  the  nuclear  materials.  I  will 
discuss  below  what  Los  Alamos  is  doing  to  help  combat  the  proliferation  concerns  in  the  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  by  introducing  western  nuclear  materials  protection,  control,  and  accountability 
standards  and  practices. 

In  addition  to  concerns  over  military  plutonium,  the  amount  of  civilian  plutonium  from  nuclear  reactors 
around  the  world  is  already  several  times  greater  than  the  military  stockpiles  of  the  United  States  and 
Russia — and  it  continues  to  grow.  Most  nations  view  this  plutonium  as  an  energy  source  for  their  future 
generations,  and  they  are  not  about  to  dispose  of  it  without  exffacting  useful  energy.  This  places  an 
additional  burden  on  the  United  States  to  work  with  the  international  community  to  find  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  plutonium  problem.  First,  we  must  stabilize  materials  such  as  those  at  Rocky  Flats  and 
similar  materials  in  Russia.  Then,  we  must  secure  these  materials,  store  them  under  an  international 
safeguard  regime,  and  develop  suitable  techniques  for  disposing  of  the  materials  and  their  waste. 

Los  Alamos  is  also  investigating  new  technologies  for  ultimate  disposition  of  plutonium,  such  as  the 
development  of  mixed  oxide  fuels  for  partial  burning  in  reactors,  and  accelerator  based  transmutation 
technologies  for  complete  destruction  of  plutonium.  Several  of  these  technologies  may  also  address  the 
larger  problem  of  plutonium  in  commercial  power  reactor  spent  fuel.  This  is  the  kind  of  challenge  that 
laboratories  like  Los  Alamos  can  help  to  tackle. 

Proliferation  Challenges 

Reducing  the  nuclear  danger  will  require  the  development  of  effective  nonproliferation  and  counter- 
proliferation  technologies.  We  must  keep  nuclear  weapons,  nuclear  materials  and  nuclear  weapons 
knowledge  out  of  the  wrong  hands.  The  threat  of  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  desuiaction  poses  the 
most  significant  risk  to  our  national  security  today.  The  defense  laboratories  are  applying  their  skills  to 
develop  technologies  for  nonproliferation  (keeping  the  materials  out  of  the  wrong  hands)  and 
counterproliferation  (responding  to  the  proliferation  threat),  and  we  are  working  with  our  former 
adversaries  in  Russia  to  prevent  diffusion  of  nuclear  materials  and  expertise. 

Russian  Nuclear  Weapons 

One  of  the  principal  proliferation  challenges  is  that  related  to  the  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons 
expertise  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  national  laborafBries  are  actively  engaged  with  our  counterparts 
in  Russia  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  weapons,  materials,  and  scientists  to  countries  that  would  represent  a 
proliferation  risk.  Our  interactions  with  the  Russian  institutes  have  two  objectives: 
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•  Stabilization  of  weapons  expertise.  Russian  weapons  scientists  are  an  extremely  valuable  asset  to  a 
potential  proliferator.  By  working  with  these  scientists  and  directing  their  attention  to  peaceful,  yet 
scientifically  challenging  problems,  we  reduce  the  likelihood  of  their  emigration  or  their  working 
for  a  rogue  nation. 

•  Stabilization  of  weapons  and  weapons-capable  materials.  The  shortest  routes  to  proliferation  are  to 
obtain  a  complete  weapon,  critical  weapon  components,  or  materials.  We  are  assisting  the 
Russians  to  develop  and  apply  technologies  and  systems  to  help  prevent  such  a  diversion. 

Los  Alamos  is  engaged  in  what  are  called  laboratory- to- laboratory  collaborations  with  Russian  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  energy  institutes.  These  collaborations  are  aimed  at  jump-starting  work  on  the  two 
above-mentioned  objectives.  These  collaborations  are  able  to  advance  productively  while  more  formal 
govemment-to-govemment  deliberations  are  proceeding. 

We  see  these  laboratory-to-laboratory  efforts  complementing  those  of  our  governments.  The  scientific 
relationships  that  have  been  developed  with  our  Russian  counterparts  have  allowed  us  to  make  significant 
and  rapid  progress.  Let  me  highlight  just  two  examples. 

Scientific  Exchanges:  The  fust  joint  scientific  experiment  involving  the  nuclear  weapons  laboratories  of 
the  United  States  and  Russia  (Los  Alamos  and  Arzamas- 16)  was  performed  in  September,  1993.  This  has 
been  followed  by  five  others  in  several  areas  of  basic  science.  Many  publications  have  resulted,  and  the 
interaction  receives  broad  and  frequent  coverage  in  the  Russian  press,  helping  to  blunt  concerns  over  U.S. 
motives  for  working  in  Russia.  A  number  of  Russia's  core  weapons  people  are  now  working  almost  full 
lime  on  these  projects,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  soon  be  supported  to  do  scientific  work,  rather 
than  weapons  design,.by  the  Russian  government 

Materials  Protection.  Control,  and  Accountability:  Trust  developed  during  the  scientific  exchanges 
enabled  Los  Alamos  to  put  into  place  and  lead  a  program  in  nuclear  materials  control  that  now  involves 
five  other  U.S.  laboratories  and  ten  key  Russian  nuclear  institutes.  Contracts  were  signed  within  four 
weeks  of  funding,  and  the  first  major  demonstrations  occurred  within  six  months.  The  Russians  now  want 
to  move  faster  and  further  than  our  funding  will  allow,  a  contrast  to  other  programs  in  this  area. 

Recendy,  at  Arzamas- 16,  a  demonstration  of  equipment  and  methods  for  safeguarding  nuclear 
materials  was  completed.  The  demonstration  was  designed  for  Russian  facilities  such  as  those  for  nuclear 
weapons  disassembly  and  storage  of  highly  enriched  uranium  and  plutonium.  The  best  of  United  States 
and  Russian  equipment  and  methods  were  employed  in  this  work.  The  demonstration  was  also  designed  to 
give  the  operators  of  Russian  facilities  hands-on  experience  and  familiarity  with  improved  materials 
protection,  control,  and  accountability  methods,  which  would  then  be  introduced  into  their  operating 
facilities.  These  methods  are  now  to  be  deployed  throughout  the  Russian  nuclear  weapons  complex. 
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The  DOE  nonproliferation  and  arms  control  program  is  funded  at  $76.8M  in  E^  1995.  In  E^  19%  the 
DOE  request  of  $162M  represents  an  $85M  increase  to  capitalize  on  major  opportunities  created  by  the  lab- 
to-lab  programs  for  control  of  Russian  nuclear  materials  and  scientific  exchanges.  Based  on  the  success  of 
the  laboratory-to-laboratory  program  in  the  last  two  years,  we  are  now  poised  to  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  safety  and  stability  of  Russian  weapons,  materials,  and  expertise.  This  is  exciting  and  important 
work  that  I  hope  will  receive  the  support  of  this  Committee. 

Veriflcation  and  Control  Technology 

Technology:  With  negotiations  underway  on  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  we  face  new 
challenges  in  verification  technology.  Our  concerns  with  nuclear  testing  are  no  longer  focused  solely 
toward  the  former  Soviet  Union,  but  toward  the  much  more  complex  threat  of  nuclear  tests  that  could 
occur  in  any  medium  and  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  challenge  of  discriminating  among  signals  that 
could  arise  from  natural  phenomena  as  well  as  from  nuclear  tests  of  unidentified  origin  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  We  are  responding  to  it  by  studying  a  suite  of  monitoring  technologies — seismic,  acoustic, 
radiochemical,  and  electromagnetic  as  well  as  satellite-based  observation.  Meanwhile,  to  deter  proliferation 
at  an  even  earlier  stage.  Los  Alamos  and  other  laboratories  cooperate  in  the  DOE's  proliferation  detection 
technology  program.  This  program  supports  advanced  technologies  such  as  laser  monitoring  of 
atmospheric  emissions,  multispectral  thermal  imaging  of  suspect  areas,  and  effluent  monitoring  (soil, 
water,  and  air)  to  detect  the  presence  of  potential  proliferation  activity.  Still  other  contributions  to 
nonproliferation  and  anti-terrorist  efforts  come  from  programs  in  emergency  response,  export  control,  and 
intelligence  analysis.  With  increasingly  huge  amounts  of  proliferation-related  data,  the  unparalleled  Los 
Alamos  computing  capability  will  be  increasingly  important  for  information  integration  and  management. 

Analysis:  The  intelligence  program  element  provides  a  mechanism  to  engage  the  DOE  laboratories  in 
the  analysis  of  foreign  nuclear  weapon  capabilities  and  trends.  For  example,  estimates  of  the  Chinese 
nuclear  program  have  been  most  helpful  to  national-level  decision  makers.  An  evolving  activity  that  has 
received  recent  notoriety  is  the  illicit  transfers  of  special  nuclear  materials.  The  DOE  intelligence  unit  is 
engaging  the  national  laboratories  in  helping  to  assess  potential  sources,  suppliers,  recipients  and 
networks.  In  this  era  of  widespread  information  regarding  nuclear  technologies,  including  weapons,  the 
laboratories  also  help  in  assessing  potential  proliferation  pathways  and  interdiction  options. 

For  over  thirty  years  the  DOE  national  laboratory  and  United  States  Air  Force  joint  effort  has  produced 
a  highly  successful  and  cost-effective,  satellite-based  ver^ftcation  program.  Another  example  is  technical 
support  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA);  Los  Alamos  has  been  the  most  consistent  and 
productive  supplier  of  new  safeguards  technology  to  IAEA  safeguards  inspectors  monitoring  nuclear 
power  facilities  for  the  past  twenty- five  years.  The  weapons  laboratories  provided  experts  and  technology 
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during  the  Iraq  and  North  Korea  crises — to  the  UN  Special  Commission  in  the  case  of  Iraq  and  to  the  State 
Department  during  the  confrontation  with  North  Korea  over  its  nuclear  weapon  program.  Because  they 
draw  on  the  same  suite  of  technical  skills,  the  strong  synergism  between  stewardship  and  nonproliferation 
activities  must  be  continued  at  Los  Alamos. 

Satellites:  Our  small  satellite  program  has  been  very  successful  in  demonstrating  the  viabihty  of  a  new 
approach  that  allows  the  design,  construction,  and  launch  of  satellites  using  advanced  technologies  for 
arms  control  and  verification  activities  on  very  short  time  schedules  compared  to  conventional  satellite 
launch  schedules.  This  program  is  another  good  example  of  how  we  approach  our  woric.  The  design  and 
purpose  of  the  program  is  verification,  but  the  satellites  produce  information  of  interest  to  the  astrophysics 
research  community  as  well. 

Counterproliferation 

Coimterproliferation  efforts  must  focus  on  threats  posed  by  chemical  and  biological  weapons  as  well 
as  nuclear  weapons.  Counterproliferation  activities  include  detecting  the  spread  of  such  weapons;  deterring 
it  through  incentives  and  force;  responding  with  appropriate  military  and  diplomatic  tools;  and  protecting 
U.S.  citizens,  property,  and  interests  worldwide.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  defining  the  scope  of 
counterproliferation  efforts  and  is  integrating  its  efforts  with  those  of  other  agencies.  Los  Alamos  has 
responded  to  the  new  counterproliferation  initiative  by  establishing  a  dedicated  counterproliferation  office 
and  by  expanding  its  participation  in  a  number  of  emergency  response  programs.  The  new  effort  at  Los 
Alamos  is  built  around  the  Nuclear  Emergency  Search  Team  (NEST)  and  Accident  Response  Group 
(ARG)  programs,  both  of  which  are  funded  by  DOE.  These  teams  address  the  potential  need  to  find  and 
secure  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  materials  in  unusual  circumstances.  NEST/ ARG- related  skills  will  be 
expanded  to  address  chemical  and  biological  threats.  Thus,  the  expanded  counterproliferation  program  at 
Los  Alamos  will  be  closely  coupled  to  the  existing  nonproliferation  program. 

In  support  of  counterforce  options  in  counterproliferation,  we  are  applying  modeling  capabilities  and 

techniques  developed  in  our  conventional  munitions  programs  to  analyze  the  lethality  of  fragmentation  and 

hit-to-kill  warheads  against  various  threats,  including  canister  munitions  that  may  contain  chemical  or 

biological  agents.  The  demonstration  of  multimode  warhead  munitions  to  drastically  reduce  logistics  and 

strike-planning  burdens  is  also  being  pursued.  These  lethal  mechanisms  are  optimized  for  a  wide  spectrum 

of  targets  from  a  single  warhead  package. 

jf 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL   LEGACY 

Reducing  the  nuclear  danger  also  will  require  that  we  clean  up  the  legacy  of  50  years  of  weapons 
production.  As  the  global  military  threat  recedes,  it  is  imperative  that  we  turn  our  attention  and  technical 
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talents  to  remediating  the  environmental  problems  in  the  defense  complexes  of  the  United  States  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Los  Alamos  is  applying  its  multidisciplinary  staff  and  dedicated  resources  to  areas  of  concern  including 
waste  minimization,  characterization  and  remediation  (including  treatment,  disposal,  and  storage), 
environmental  restoration,  waste  management,  and  pollution  prevention.  DOE  possesses  a  number  of 
legacy  wastes  (hazardous,  high-  and  low-level  radioactive,  tfansuranic,  and  mixed)  that  are  complicated 
and  often  heterogeneous  in  nature.  These  waste  types  pose  a  significant  treatment  and  management 
challenge.  Industry  faces  similar  problems.  For  example,  waste  from  nuclear  medical  procedures  shares 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  mixed  waste. 

The  Galvin  Task  Force  pointed  out  the  opportunity  to  apply  new  science  and  technology  to 
applications  in  environmental  remediation.  A  larger  fraction  of  the  environmental  restoration  program 
budget  should  be  allocated  to  research  and  development  activities.  There  are  many  new  areas  of  technology 
which,  if  developed  further,  could  yield  benefits  bodi  in  cost  and  in  reduced  hazards  to  the  public  and  the 
environment  compared  to  current  technologies. 

Waste  management  science  must  evolve  to  bring  under  control  the  large  volume  of  waste  and 
contaminated  material  that  come  from  restoration  and  decontamination  and  decommissioning  activities.  The 
following  table  shows  just  three  areas  in  which  Los  Alamos  is  developing  technologies  that  have 
application  to  a  number  of  sites  in  die  DOE  complex. 


DOE  Needs 

Los   Alamos 

Technology 

Areas 

Applicable  Sites 

Industry  Partners 

Low- level  radioacuve 
contamination  from  soils 

Magneuc 
separation 

Savannah  River.  Nevada 
Test  Site,  Rocky  Rats  Plant, 
Hanford,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  and 
military  armor  penetrator 
firing  ranges. 

AWC  Lockheed 
CRADA  established 
with  Los  Alamos 

Effluent  wastes,  volatile  organic 
compounds  (VOCs),  nonarid 
site  VOCs,  hazardous-solvent- 
contaminated  machining  oils, 
incinerator/thermal  unit  off-gas, 
arid  site  VOCs,  vapor-pluir.e 
VOCs,  solvents,  explosives  & 
munitions  secondary  treatment 

Silent 

discharge 

plasmas 

Savannah  River,  Rocky 
Rats  Plant,  Hanford,  Los 
Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  Department  of 
Defense,  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute  (EPRI) 

EG&G,  General 
Electric,  and 
Westinghouse 

Separation  of  radioactive 
constituents  and  organics  from 
high-level  defense  waste 

Chemical 
separations 

Savairffah  River,  Hanford, 
Rocky  Rats  Plant,  and  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory 

Grumman,  GE,  TRW, 
IBM,  General  Atomics, 
McDonnell  Douglas,  and 
Westinghouse 
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Conventional  Defense 


In  1985,  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Task  Group  on  Nuclear  Weapons  Program  Management  headed 
■  by  Judge  William  Clark  concluded  that  the  DOE  defense  laboratories  (Los  Alamos,  Sandia.  and 
Livetmore)  should  be  tasked  to  serve  some  of  the  research  and  development  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  nonnuclear  areas.  Such  work  would  concurrently  benefit  the  laboratories'  competencies  for 
their  nuclear  weapons  requirements.  Ten  years  later,  the  three  DOE  defense  laboratories  have  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  Judge  Clark's  recommendation  with  many  contributions  to  DoD  requirements,  especially 
under  the  auspices  of  the  joint  DoD/DOE  munitions  program. 

As  the  DoD  restructures  and  consolidates  its  research  and  development  enterprise  today,  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Task  Group's  recommendation  is  more  applicable  than  ever.  The  DOE  defense  laboratories  can 
support  the  DoD  laboratories  and  help  extend  the  shrinking  defense  science  and  technology  base  of  the 
United  States.  The  science  and  technology  base  developed  for  our  nuclear  and  past  conventional  defense 
activities  are  a  resource  to  address  the  emerging  threats  of  the  21st  Century.  Use  of  these  capabilities  by 
the  DoD  is  an  effective  way  to  leverage  the  investments  made  in  the  nuclear  weapons  program  for 
conventional  defense.  In  turn,  conventional  defense  programs  at  Los  Alamos  are  a  viuil  part  of  the 
Laboratory's  portfolio,  supporting  and  stfongly  complementing  its  nuclear  national  security  missions. 
These  programs  are  also  a  major  contributor  to  our  defense  science  and  technology  base. 

We  have  organized  our  defense  technologies  portfolio  based  on  technology  and  programmatic 
platforms  to  best  support  new  DoD  initiatives  while  meeting  current  commitments.  We  are  building 
strategic  partnerships  with  the  military  services  and  service  laboratories,  indusuy,  and  academia  to  support 
science  and  technology  efforts. 

Conventional  Weapons  Technology 

Conventional  weapons  technology  includes  the  Non-Nuclear  Munitions  Memorandum  ot 
Understanding,  technology  programs  and  projects  in  high-explosives,  conventional  weapons,  lethality, 
and  survivability  for  DoD  applications.  The  joint  munitions  program  supported  by  both  DOE  and  DoD  has 
been  very  successful.  It  was  funded  at  $24  million  in  Fi  1995.  and  is  scheduled  for  the  same  level  for  FY 
1996;  this  is  a  program  that  provides  significant  leverage  and  could  easily  be  increased. 

One  example  of  this  work  is  the  armoring  of  C- 141  aircrafL  Based  on  the  capabilities  developed  in  our 
Armor/ Anti-armor  program,  we  were  able  to  design  and  ^ffbduce  modular  kits  to  retrofit  C-141  aircraft 
with  cockpit  armor.  Five  complete  sets  were  fielded  within  eight  weeks  to  protect  the  crews  and  critical 
systems  of  these  aircraft  as  they  flew  peacekeeping  missions  in  Bosnia.  Other  examples  include  new 
classes  of  insensitive  high-explosives  that  are  far  less  vulnerable  to  detonation  in  accident  conditions;  the 
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development  of  new  processes  for  the  safe,  environmentally  sound  demilitarization  of  energetic  materials; 
and  new,  smart,  adaptable  warheads  for  multiple  target  sets. 

Biological  Warfare  Agent  Detection 

The  Desert  Storm  campaign  clearly  identified  the  inability  of  U.S.  and  Allied  forces  to  effectively 
detect  and  identify  biological-warfare  (BW)  agents  as  a  critical  military  deficiency.  Because  of  the  low 
level  of  technology  required  to  manufacture  BW  agents,  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
employed,  our  military  forces  could  easily  be  confronted  with  the  potentially  catastfophic  effects  produced 
by  these  agents.  Los  Alamos  was  selected  by  DoD  to  pursue  the  development  of  innovative  technologies 
for  BW  agent  detection  and  identification.  Drawing  on  our  interdisciplinary  skills  in  lasers,  optics, 
information  technologies,  and  engineering  design,  a  light  detection  and  ranging  (lidar)  system,  designated 
the  XM-94  by  the  Army,  was  designed,  built,  and  tested  by  Los  Alamos  in  a  period  of  five  months  in 
1993.  The  XM-94  is  an  order  of  magnitude  smaller  in  size  and  weight  and  has  substantially  improved 
operational  characteristics,  compared  to  an  earlier  prototype  BW  agent  detection  lidar  quickly  fielded  by 
Los  Alamos  during  Desert  Storm.  As  part  of  the  DoD  Counterproliferation  Support  Program.  Los  Alamos 
will  build  two  military -engineered-and-qualified  advanced  prototypes  based  on  the  XM-94  concept,  and 
transfer  the  technology  to  industry  for  production. 

In  a  closely  related  activity,  Los  Alamos  has  also  been  tapped  by  the  Army  to  exploit  its  expertise  in 
sensors  and  biotechnology  to  develop  a  miniature  flow  cytometer  (a  technology  that  Los  Alamos 
pioneered)  for  its  Biological  Integrated  Detection  System,  which  provides  point  detection  and  rapid 
identification  of  BW  agents  at  forward  deployment  locations.  Compared  to  current,  off-the-shelf  flow 
cytometers,  die  mini-system  will  represent  a  significant  reduction  in  system  volume,  weight,  and  power 
requirements;  operate  in  a  semiautomatic  detection  and  identification  mode;  and  be  designed  and 
engineered  for  the  military  environment  This  will  bring  the  military's  capability  significantly  closer  to  its 
goal  of  near-real-time,  positive  BW  agent  identification.  Production  beyond  the  initial  test  articles  will  also 
be  transferred  to  an  Army-selected  indusuial  contractor. 

Modeling  and  Simulation 

Advanced  modeling  and  simulation  capability  will  allow  the  our  military  to  "practice"  an  actual 
engagement  scenario  while  varying  tactics  and  weapons  to  determine  an  optimum  approach  that  minimizes 
casualties  and  collateral  damage,  as  well  as  providing  a  structured  approach  to  procurement  decisions  and 
the  evaluation  of  life-cycle  costs. 

Simulation  is  defined  as  macroscopic  systems  modeling  for  requirements,  prototyping,  procurement, 
test  and  evaluation,  operations,  and  training,  including  man-in-the-loop  scenarios.  The  full  utilization  of 
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high-performance  computing  for  modeling  needs  of  the  defense  community,  for  simulation  of  agile 
manufacmring  and  process  control,  and  for  analysis  of  complex  systems  involves  the  use  of  scalable 
workstation  resources  linked  effectively  with  high-performance  computers. 

Significant  results  with  the  1024-node  Connection  Machine  5.  vectorized  codes  on  Cray  machines,  and 
connection  to  a  network  funded  by  the  Advanced  Research  and  Projects  Agency  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  will  enable  Los  Alamos  to  make  major  contributions  to  the  modeling  and  simulation  of  defense 
pioblems.  The  object-oriented  modeling  of  systems  for  global  and  theater  missile  defense,  corps 
engagements,  and  satellite  architectures  has  shown  great  utility  for  many  defense  simulation  applications 
and  can  provide  a  framework  for  modeling  advanced  technology  concepts  and  evaluating  acquisition 
strategies. 

Beams  and  Sensors 

Los  Alamos  work  encompasses  particle,  laser,  and  microwave  beams  and  active  and  passive  sensors. 
The  primary  emphasis  in  laser  technology  at  Los  Alamos  in  the  near  future  will  be  on  laser  systems  that 
provide  frequency-agile  sources,  both  continuously  and  discretely  tunable,  for  defense-related  applications 
such  as  biological  warfare  agent  detection,  missile  defenses,  lidar  systems,  countermeasures,  and 
antisensor  devices. 

Recent  advances  in  electronics,  electrooptics,  and  computers  are  facilitating  the  development  of  highly 
capable,  compact,  active  and  passive  sensors  that  support  a  wide  variety  of  DoD  applications,  such  as  the 
use  of  lidar  technology  to  detect  biological  agents  and  theater  ballistic  missiles  and  the  use  of  passive 
threat-warning  systems  to  detect  spacecraft,  aircraft,  and  land  vehicles.  Space  environmental  sensors  and 
novel  low-light  level  and  multispecual  imaging  sensors  developed  for  nonproliferation  and 
counterproliferation  missions  are  also  applicable  to  DoD  needs. 

Advanced  Concepts 

Advanced  concept  tecnnologies  encompass  a  broad  range  of  projects.  Advanced  materials  for  specific 
applications  could  be  developed  that  have  unique  properties  such  as  strong  absorption  of  specific 
frequencies  of  elecutjmagnetic  radiation.  Hypervelocity  interceptor  missile  technologies  could  enable 
boost-phase  interception  of  tiieaier  ballistic  missiles.  Other  technologies  include  capabilities  and  systems 
that  support  peacekeeping,  low-intensity  conflicts,  and  special  missions,  those  that  provide  the  military 
and  policymakers  with  flexible  options;  and  novel  energf^torage  systems  and  beam  sources. 
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Summary 

In  the  past,  the  DoD  put  considerable  reliance  and  investment  in  its  science  and  technology  base  to 
provide  top-flight  weapons  systems  to  our  aimed  forces.  Examples  include  stealth  technology,  precision- 
guided  munitions,  and  global  positioning  systems.  With  reductions  in  defense  budgets  and  increasing 
demands  for  operational  readiness,  this  investment  in  the  future  is  at  risk. 

Moreover,  recent  changes  in  DoD  procurement  practices  and  resuictive  interpretation  of  authorization 
and  appropriations  language  have  had  a  negative  effect  on  the  DoD's  and  the  Services'  ability  to  leverage 
and  access  the  science  and  technology  expertise  resident  in  the  DOE  defense  laboratories.  We  would 
advocate  new  approaches  to  incorporating  the  DOE  defense  laboratories  in  the  DoD  science  and  technology 
base  to  ensure  the  provision  of  innovative  solutions  for  the  future  force  structure  and  to  help  maintain  the 
technological  superiority  of  our  defense. 

DEFENSE  MISSION  SUMMARY 

Los  Alamos  is  well  positioned  to  serve  the  nation  in  this  new  world.  Of  the  seven  nuclear  systems  that 
will  remain  in  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  Los  Alamos  designed  and  engineered 
five.  However,  the  scientific  challenge  of  ensuring  the  stockpile  beyond  its  design  lifetime  and  doing  it 
without  nuclear  testing  is  greater  than  was  the  challenge  of  designing  new  weapons.  At  Los  Alamos,  we 
have  the  most  complete  set  of  facilities  to  help  support  the  stockpile  of  tomorrow.  We  have  a  history  of 
technical  accomplishments  and  facilities  to  help  manage  the  nuclear  materials,  and  we  have  turned  our 
considerable  expertise  in  chemistry,  engineering,  and  life  sciences  to  addressing  the  daunting  problems  of 
the  environmental  legacy  of  the  production  complex.  We  are  working  closely  with  Livermore  and  Sandia 
laboratories  to  provide  the  nation  with  the  best  technologies  to  prevent  and  respond  to  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We  have  made  significant  progress  in  developing  a  cooperative  working 
relationship  with  its  counterpart  laboratories  in  Russia  to  address  worldwide  proliferation  concerns. 

So,  reducing  the  nuclear  danger  will  be  a  compelling  central  mission  for  Los  Alamos  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  This  mission  will  require  that  we  keep  excelleni,  experienced  people  committed  to  these 
challenges  and  that  we  maintain  and  modernize  our  facilities.  We  must  also  maintain  excellence  in  several 
core  technical  competencies  that  cannot  be  supported  entirely  by  our  core  mission  activities.  Programs  in 
civilian  science  and  technology,  whether  directly  funded  or  performed  in  partnership  with  industry  or 
universities,  help  maintain  the  competencies  needed  by  our  core  defense  mission  areas  while  at  the  same 
time  contributing  to  broader  national  goals. 
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II.  CIVILIAN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

For  this  Laboratory  to  perform  its  defense  missions,  the  strength  and  reputation  of  its  scientific  and 
technical  capabilities  must  be  maintained.  The  challenge  of  assuring  a  safe  and  secure  nuclear  deterrent, 
particularly  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  testing,  requires  a  diverse  scientific  and  technical  environment  In  a 
stringent  budget  climate  diis  entails  access  to  skills  and  technologies  beyond  those  that  can  be  supported 
solely  for  the  national  security  mission.  Civilian  research  programs  now  supported  by  other  Department  of 
Energy  offices  such  as  the  Office  of  Energy  Research,  as  well  as  work  for  other  federal  agencies,  and 
partnerships  with  industry,  help  support  necessary  defense  capabilities.  Further,  maintenance  of  the 
quality  of  the  Laboratory's  work  requires  that  the  Laboratory's  scientists  be  integrated  into  the  broader 
scientific  and  technical  community.  The  multiprogram  nature  of  our  Laboratory  must  be  maintained  if  we 
arc  to  continue  to  perform,  much  less  excel,  in  our  defense  mission. 

I  view  work  in  civilian  research  and  development  as  being  vitally  important  to  the  Laboratory.  First. 
there  are  direct  benefits  to  working  in  these  areas  that  accrue  to  the  Laboratory.  The  intellectual  challenges 
brought  by  civilian  research  and  development  often  provide  the  necessary  dynamics  for  development  of 
technology  for  mission  applications.  A  second  reason  for  the  essential  character  of  civilian  research  and 
development  is  the  need  for  the  Laboratory  to  continue  to  attract  the  best  scientists  and  engineers.  Work  in 
these  fields  helps  provide  the  level  of  challenge  needed  to  recruit  a  world<lass  staff.  1  am  concerned  that 
we  may  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  competencies  necessary  for  the  performance  of  our  core  defense 
mission  if  that  mission  is  interpreted  too  narrowly.  Civilian  research  is  therefore  a  strong  supporting 
component  to  the  defense  mission  of  the  Laboratory. 

BASIC  RESEARCH 

Basic  research  has  long  been  a  central  feature  of  work  at  Los  Alamos.  It  has  served  to  inspire  young 
scientists  to  come  to  Los  Alamos,  and  it  has  helped  retain  some  of  mr  most  productive  senior  people.  A 
healthy  basic  research  program  also  helps  keep  a  focus  on  science  ^nd  enhances  the  reputation  of  the 
institution  for  excellence.  Basic  research,  exemplified  by  the  first  detection  of  the  neuuino  by  a  Los 
Alamos  team  in  1956  and  our  recent  research  on  the  mass  of  the  neutrino,  is  essential  to  our  defense 
mission.  Research  in  materials  using  spallation  neutrons  at  the  Los  Alamos  Manuel  Lujan  Jr.  Neutron 
Science  Center  (LANSCE)  will  support  the  defense  mission  as  well,  leading  to  greater  understanding  of 
stockpile  stewardship  issues,  new  means  for  tritium  production,  and  perhaps  to  new  ways  to  rid  the  nation 
and  the  world  of  long-lived  radioactive  wastes.  jr- 

The  laboratory  provides  a  base  of  support  for  many  projects  in  basic  research  that  have  direct 
applicability  to  our  defense  mission.  Work  in  theoretical  asurophysics  has  long  had  close  ties  to  our 
weapons  design  capability.  Research  in  the  synthesis  of  novel  materials;  the  interaction  between  radiation, 
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both  nuclear  and  electromagnetic,  and  materials;  and  in  the  properties  of  materials  under  extremes  of 
pressure  and  temperature  has  produced  direct  benefits  to  our  core  mission. 

One  of  the  most  synergistic  facilities  at  the  Laboratory  for  the  last  25  years  has  been  the  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  Los  Alamos  Meson  Physics  Facility  (LAMPF).  As  a  national  user  facility,  it  brings  scientists 
from  all  over  the  world  to  Los  Alamos  lo  perform  experiments  and  interact  with  our  staff,  and  sometimes 
join  us  as  employees.  The  cross-fertilization  that  comes  from  interacting  with  these  visitors  is  part  of  what 
keeps  the  Laboratory  a  vital  and  exciting  place. 

Neutron  scattering  is  a  basic  tool  for  probing  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  condensed  matter  systems 
and  is  complementary  to  more  conventional  X-ray  diffraction,  microscopy,  magnetic  resonance,  and 
structural  probes.  The  use  of  neutrons  as  a  probe  in  biological  and  materials  science  is  growing 
worldwide,  and  the  importance  of  neutron  beam  research  facilities  has  been  established  by  high  level 
review  committees,  each  stressing  that  existing  United  States  reactors  for  neutron  research  are  now  over 
20  years  old  and  that  new  sources  are  urgendy  needed.  When  the  LAMPF  accelerator  came  on-line  in 
1972,  it  became  a  new  source  of  neutrons  for  research,  an  activity  enhanced  again  by  LANSCE,  which 
started  operating  from  the  LAMPF  beam  in  1985. 

Basic  research  at  LANSCE  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics  in  condensed  matter  physics,  materials 
science,  chemistfy,  structural  biology,  geology,  and  engineering.  Static  structure  and  atomic  and  magnetic 
fluctuations  are  probed  in  a  variety  of  systems  ranging  from  high-temperature  superconductors  to 
macromolecules  that  contfol  muscle  contraction.  Scientists  at  LANSCE  have  concentrated  over  the  past 
few  years  in  developing  techniques  in  scientific  areas  to  which  neutron  scattering  has  not  been  applied  in 
the  past.  As  a  result,  the  facility  has  a  number  of  unique  capabilities,  including  diffraction  measurements  at 
high  pressure,  neutron  reflection  studies  of  liquid  surfaces,  and  studies  of  materials  under  shear.  Neutron 
radiography  has  been  demonstrated,  and  this  can  provide  an  important  non-destructive  evaluation 
technique  for  nuclear  assemblies  with  microscopic  resolution  and  unique  isotopic  selectivity. 

With  the  medium-energy  nuclear  physics  national  user  program  ending  at  LAMPF  after  FY  1995, 
neutron  research  will  become  die  focal  acuvity  for  the  high-power  accelerator  facility  and  will  become  an 
important  element  of  the  Laboratory's  stockpile  stewardship  program.  The  $35M  LANSCE  Upgrade 
project,  currendy  funded  and  underway  for  Phase  I,  will  improve  facility  availability  widi  a  goal  of 
running  eight  months  per  year  at  85%  reliability.  Better  access  to  LANSCE  will  be  important  to  the 
institutional  vitality  of  the  Laboratory,  as  more  scientists ifem  around  the  world  use  its  facilides  and 
increase  contact  and  collaborations  between  Los  Alamos  scientists  and  their  peers  from  government, 
universities,  and  industries. 
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The  DOE'S  plan  to  build  the  Advanced  Neutron  Source  (ANS)  reactor  at  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  is  shown  terminated  in  the  FY  1996  President's  Budget  because  of  cost  The  identified 
alternative  is  an  accelerator-driven  spallation  neutron  source,  such  as  that  pioneered  at  LANSCE  and  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  Intense  Pulsed  Neutron  Source.  However,  LANSCE  and  its  sister  facility  at 
Argonne  are  oversubscribed  and  underpowered  with  respect  to  future  user  demand.  The  Neutron 
Scattering  Society  of  America,  through  its  Pulsed  Spallation  Source  Committee  (PSSC)  hosted  by 
Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  has  laid  out  a  roadmap  for  spallation  neutron  source  development  which 
relies  on  facilities  and  expertise  at  Los  Alamos  and  Argonne  national  laboratories. 

LANSCE  can  also  become  a  higher-power  operational  prototype.  The  1-MW  accelerator  provides  the 
only  beam  near  this  power  level  in  the  United  States  for  target  development  For  the  research  community, 
the  prototype  facility  would  be  a  source  of  neutrons  that  is  a  least  equivalent  to  the  reactor  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  and  in  some  cases  better  than  the  world's  best  neutron  research 
reactor,  the  57-MW  reactor  in  Grenoble.  France.  This  test  bed  is  projected  to  cost  in  the  $50- 100  M  range 
and  will  serve  the  community  well  for  10-1 5  years  until  the  next  generation  source  (5-10-MW  range)  is 
on-line.  The  PSSC  recommended  the  High  Power  Spallation  Testbed  at  Los  Alamos  as  an  important 
component  of  the  U.S.  spallation  neutron  roadmap  and  is  likely  to  ratify  this  decision  even  with  the 
cancellation  of  the  ANS.  Thus  the  United  States  can,  for  a  modest  investment,  develop  a  facility  at  Los 
Alamos  that  is  equivalent  to  the  best  neuu-on  source  in  the  world  until  the  major  next-generation  neutron 
facility  is  designed  and  built,  a  source  that  will  have  both  defense  and  non-defense  applications. 

ENERGY  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Laboratory's  capabilities  in  long-term  interdisciplinary  research  and  development,  nurtured  by  our 
defense  mission,  can  also  be  applied  to  other  civilian  research  and  development  needs,  thereby  leveraging 
both  investments.  I  discussed  our  work  for  the  DoD  above  as  examples  of  mutual  benefit  to  important 
national  needs  that  in  turn  support  our  core  nuclear  weapons  mission.  The  same  is  uue  for  programs  in 
energy  and  environment  In  a  broader  view,  energy  security  is  also  an  integral  part  of  national  security;  the 
potential  for  economic  disruption  that  dependence  on  foreign  sources  implies  has  been  demonstrated  more 
than  once. 

Per-capita  demand  for  energy  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  increase  worldwide.  While  there  may  be 
no  immediate  needs  for  new  energy  sources  in  the  United  States,  development  of  high-efficiency,  low- 
polluting  sources  should  be  pursued  more  vigorously.  Tl)e/orm,  value,  and  efficient  use  of  energy  in 
applications  is  as  important  as  new  capacity;  therefore  a  systems  approach  to  energy  production  and  use 
needs  to  be  taken.  These  activities  can  help  sustain  the  developing  world  and  make  our  own  industry  more 
efficient  and  cost-effective.  More  effective  energy  technologies  and  integration  of  raw  materials  issues  with 
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product  design  and  recycling  considerations  will  also  woik  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  industrial 
base. 

These  issues  are  too  complex  and  interwoven  to  expect  industry  to  find  solutions  by  themselves.  Many 
promising  technologies  are  sufficiently  speculative  that  their  development  poses  too  high  a  risk  for  any 
industrial  segment  The  benefits  from  such  work,  however,  accrue  to  the  public,  not  individual  firms. 
Success  in  these  areas  therefore  requires  a  strong  partnership  between  the  federal  government  and 
industry,  using  all  the  technological  resources  the  nation  has  to  offer.  Work  at  Los  Alamos  in  a  number  of 
areas  contributes  both  to  new  source  exploration  and  the  efficient  use  of  energy. 

An  early  example  of  this  approach  was  the  establishment  in  FY  1988  of  the  Superconductivity 
Technology  Centers  (STCs)  at  Los  Alamos,  Argonne,  and  Oak  Ridge  national  laboratories.  The  centers' 
specific  mission  is  to  form  partnerships  with  U.S.  industry  to  expedite  the  development  of  high 
temperature  superconductor  (HTSC)  technology  with  commercial  feasibility.  These  partnerships  are 
industry  driven  (that  is.  they  are  based  on  research  and  development  projects  of  joint  interest  to  a  company 
and  the  Laboratory)  with  industry  bearing  the  full  cost  of  its  participation.  The  partnership  concept  benefits 
both  govertunent  and  industrial  research  and  development  programs  and  focuses  on  the  timely  introduction 
of  practical  HTSC  devices  into  the  commercial  marketplace.  The  emphasis  in  developing  these 
partnerships  is  on  power  applications  of  HTSCs,  although  the  Laboratory  does  respond  to  strong  industry 
interest  in  collaboration  on  electronics  applications.  Industry's  positive  response  is  expected  to  lead  to  an 
expansion  of  the  STC  program  with  increased  DOE  funding.  The  Laboratory  uses  its  center  as  a  model  for 
industry/national  laboratory  partnering  by  extending  the  concept  to  other  important  strategic  technologies. 

The  Laboratory  also  participates  in  the  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Technology  Partnership  program,  which 
encourages  the  domestic  natural  gas  and  oil  industry  to  use  the  scientific  and  engineering  resources  of  the 
DOE  laboratories  to  acquire  new  technologies  for  improved  domestic  natural  gas  and  oil  recovery.  The 
domestic  industry  guides  the  research  and  development  efforts  proposed  as  part  of  this  initiative.  Costs  of 
partnership  projects  are  shared  with  industry  collaborators. 

The  Advanced  Computing  Technology  Initiative  (ACTI),  which  is  a  major  collaboration  with  the  nine 
multipurpose  national  laboratories  and  U.S.  industry,  primarily  the  major  gas  and  oil  producers,  aims  to 
apply  the  high-performance  computing  capabilities  at  the  national  laboratories  to  assist  in  oil  and  gas 
explorations,  reservoir  performance  simulation,  and  other  extraction  activities.  I  discuss  this  program 
further  when  I  discuss  how  our  scientists  work  with  indy^try. 

A  greater  emphasis  on  fundamental  environmental  research  and  development  is  also  needed.  Examples 
in  which  the  Laboratory  has  demonsu^ted  capabilities  include 
•  Instrumentation,  applied  information  processing,  and  monitoring  technologies  and  integration. 
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•  Global  atmospheric  and  climate  modeling  and  measurements;  e.g.,  the  understanding  of  the  effect 
of  greenhouse  gases. 

•  Risk  assessment  considerations  and  methodologies. 

•  Modeling  of  complex  industrial  and  demographic  systems,  e.g.,  transportation  systems. 

•  Modeling  and  simulation  of  energy  and  environmental  recovery  processes. 

In  the  past  year  Los  Alamos  has  become  one  of  the  preeminent  institutions  in  computer  modeling  of  the 
earth's  oceans.  The  original  task  was  to  make  changes  necessary  to  run  a  few  ocean-circulation  codes 
efficiently  on  the  massively  parallel  supercomputers  at  the  Laboratory's  Advanced  Computing  Laboratory. 
Los  Alamos  scientists  did  much  more.  They  made  such  substantial  improvements  to  the  numerical 
methods  and  physics  that  these  codes  now  are  ranked  as  the  best  in  the  world.  This  happened  because  of 
the  legacy  of  the  nuclear  weapons  design  program.  The  years  of  experience  with  large  fluid-dynamic 
computer  codes  and  the  large  numbers  of  scientists  expert  in  fluid  flow  and  nonlinear  dynamics,  numerical 
methods,  and  computer  science  that  the  weapons  design  program  has  supported  were  easily  able  to  make 
rapid  strides  in  this  non-weapons  effort 

Today  the  Lab  is  running  the  most  highly  resolved  ocean  simulation  (6-10  mile  grid)  with  complete 
topography  (continental  margins,  islands,  and  subsurface  topography).  Details  of  ocean  circulation 
compare  well  with  satellite  observations.  The  Arctic  Ocean  is  being  included  for  the  first  time  with  sea  ice 
physics.  Two  different  codes  are  being  worked  representing  two  different  numerical  approaches.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  couple  one  of  these  codes  to  a  very  powerful  global  atmospheric  code  offering  the 
possibility  of  the  best  coupled  ocean/atmosphere  simulations  of  the  climate.  The  use  of  these  coupled 
models  to  study  the  effects  of  energy  development  in  the  Third  Worid,  for  example  the  use  of  soft  coal  as  a 
primary  energy  resource  in  China  as  it  develops  its  economy,  ties  direcdy  to  our  fundamental  energy 
mission. 

Similar  results  have  come  from  the  weapons  program  in  the  area  of  global  atmospheric  studies.  In  the 
mid-  1980s.  Laboratory  scientists  responded  to  requests  for  a  substantial  study  of  the  so-called  "nuclear 
winter "  scenario.  Much  work  was  being  done  around  the  country  on  this  subject,  but  none  of  it  was 
conclusive.  Los  Alamos  scientists  made  substantial  modifications  to  a  global  atmospheric  code  originally 
developed  at  the  NSF-funded  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research.  In  about  18  months,  working 
with  atmospheric  scientists  from  NASA's  Ames  Research  Center,  they  were  able  to  make  fully  3D 
simulations  of  the  response  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  to  massive  loading  of  black  smoke  and  soot  Their 
analysis  showed  the  major  mechanisms  that  would  comcifito  play,  and  at  the  special  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  meeting  in  Washington  DC,  Los  Alamos  scientists  were  the  only  ones  able  to  show  such  results. 
A  few  years  later  this  capability  was  used  again  to  make  predictions — a  task  done  in  only  two  weeks — of 
the  effects  on  global  climate  from  the  burning  of  the  Kuwaiti  oil  fields. 
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Recent  measurements  and  demonstrations  conducted  by  Los  Alamos  in  collaboration  with  a  variety  of 
other  organizations  have  shown  that  lidar  technology,  developed  by  the  Laboratory  for  verification 
activities,  can  be  a  powerful  tool  for  measuring  air  quality  associated  with  vehicle  emissions.  Experimental 
campaigns  conducted  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico;  Barcelona,  Spain;  and  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  have 
located  sources  of  pollution,  tracked  the  movement  of  aerosols,  and  located  mixing-layer  boimdanes  as  a 
function  of  time  and  traffic  conditions. 

In  a  somewhat  different  category,  namral  disasters  cost  the  United  States  over  one  uillion  dollars 
annually.  The  ability  to  base  real-time  decisions  on  event  simulations  would  significandy  reduce  the 
destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of  life.  By  combining  predictive  models  with  adaptive  systems  that 
enable  the  extraction  of  informadon  from  large,  often  noisy,  low-confidence  data;  understanding  the  limits 
of  predictability  driven  by  the  inherent  sources  of  uncertainty;  and  by  creating  an  environment  that 
accelerates  model  building  to  ensure  agile  responses  to  developing  condidons,  Los  Alamos  could  develop 
the  capabilities  to  predict  the  rapidly  unfolding  future,  provide  guidance  to  manage  emergencies,  and 
develop  strategies  to  optimize  remediation  efforts.  This  grand  challenge  computing  problem  would  be 
tractable  only  at  an  institution  like  Los  Alamos,  where  the  high  performance  computing  hardware  is  Joined 
with  extensive  software,  data  analysis,  modeling,  and  scientiiflc  expertise. 

Challenges  like  these,  as  with  our  work  in  basic  research,  contribute  significantly  to  the  nation,  thereby 
leveraging  the  nation's  investment  in  the  Laboratory,  and  help  to  support  the  science  and  technology  base 
needed  to  succeed  in  our  defense  mission. 

Work  for  Other  Federal  Agencies  and  Industry 

In  addition  to  the  DOE's  own  programs,  work  for  other  federal  agencies  and  industry,  whatever  the 
mechanism,  also  maintains  and  strengthens  Laboratory  capabilities  which  are  required  for  the  performance 
of  its  core  defense  mission  while  conuibuting  to  other  national  needs. 

Work  for  other  federal  agencies  and  industry  represents  the  principal  application  of  the  Laboratory's 
core  competence  and  varied  capabilities  to  national  needs  in  a  broader  context  and  to  a  broader  customer 
base.  At  the  same  time,  the  Laboratory  must  maintain  its  mission  orientation  and  not  become  a  "job  shop" 
for  industry  or  for  other  federal  agencies. 

The  Department  must  recognize  that  pan  of  its  mission  is  the  facilitation  of  the  use  of  its  laboratories  by 
other  federal  agencies  and  by  industry.  The  Department  hS  a  uiistee  responsibility  to  preserve  the 
competence  of  the  Laboratory  as  a  national  resource  and  should  not  impede  the  broader  use  of  Laboratory 
facilities  and  expertise  through  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  taxes  and  added  factors. 
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Department  of  Transportation:  We  are  supporting  the  Department  of  Transportation  under  the 
Inteimodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  in  several  ways.  We  are  partners  with  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  local  universities,  and  Sandia  National  Laboratory  in  the  New  Mexico  Alliance  for 
Transportation  Research.  This  alliance  brings  the  research  and  development  capabilities  of  the  Laboratory 
to  bear  on  infrastructure  issues. 

Los  Alamos  is  also  being  funded  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  to  develop  new  modeling 
and  analysis  capabilities  for  transportation  system  planning.  We  have  developed  a  systematic  approach 
based  on  principles  of  dynamic  analysis  rather  than  the  traditional  functional  decomposition  of  transport 
systems.  The  Transportation  analysis  simulation  system  (TRANSIMS)  architecture  uses  what  is 
appropriate  from  the  traditional  process,  while  developing  new  and  more  powerful  methods  employing 
modem  and  newly  emerging  computing  technologies,  software  technologies,  simulation  techniques,  and 
analytical  methods  for  complex  dynamical  systems. 

The  most  important  new  capabiS^es  offered  by  TRANSIMS  are  the  integration  of  congestion  and 
incident  effects  analysis,  detailed  air  quality  impact  analysis,  and  intermodal  systems  analysis.  A 
significant  difference  between  TRANSIMS  and  traditional  methods  is  the  incorporation  of  regional  scale 
traffic  microsimulation.  Vehicle  emissions  data  produced  by  the  microsimulation  is  collected  for  mobile 
emissions  source  analyses  and  verification  against  atmospheric  measurements. 

National  Institutes  of  Health:  The  multidisciplinary  nature  of  the  Laboratory  and  its  sux)ng  capabilities 
in  physical  science  and  large-scale  computing  enable  its  scientists  to  conduct  biological  and  environmental 
research  programs  not  possible  at  academic  institutions.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  have  drawn  on 
these  capabilities  to  establish  at  Los  Alamos  a  number  of  programs  including  the  National  Flow  Cytometry 
and  Sorting  Research  Resource,  which  makes  advanced  flow-cytometric  instrumentation  available  to  the 
biomedical  research  community;  the  National  Stable  Isotope  Resource,  which  develops  new  and  efficient 
methods  of  incorporating  stable  isotopes  into  compounds  of  immediate  use  in  biomedical  research;  the 
Genome  Sequence  Database,  which  contributes  to  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  genes  and  chromosomes 
in  disease;  and  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus/autoimmune  deficiency  syndrome  (HIV/ AIDS) 
database,  which  collects  and  distributes  deoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA)  sequences  and  determines 
phylogenetic  relationships. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  programs  nicely  complement  the  Human  Genome  Project  which  is 
funded  jointly  by  DOE  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Heabh.  Los  Alamos  has  just  finished  a  high- 
resolution  map  of  chromosome  16  as  one  of  the  principal  responsibilities  of  its  DOE  Center  for  Human 
Genome  Studies  work. 
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Ties  to  industry 

Industrial  interactions  continue  to  be  a  key  contributor  to  the  scientific  vitality  of  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory.  I  view  working  with  industry  not  as  an  option  but  as  a  business  necessity.  To  cany  out  our 
mission  of  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  stewardship  and  stockpile  management,  we  will  increasingly  have  to 
integrate  manufacturing  and  maintenance  with  research  and  development.  We  must  learn  the  best  practices 
of  American  industry  which  has  made  great  strides  in  concurrent  engineering  and  quality  manufacturing  in 
the  past  decade.  In  addition,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  commonality  with  American  indusu^  in  technology 
development — this  is  especially  evident  in  areas  such  as  high-performance  computing,  modeling,  and 
simulation;  advanced  materials  and  processing;  advanced  sensors;  environmentally-conscious 
manufacturing;  optoelectronics;  and  chemical  processing. 

The  Laboratory's  collaboration  with  American  industry  has  iiKreased  dramatically  over  the  past  five 
years.  We  can  credit  this  increase  to  the  1989  National  Competitiveness  and  Technology  Transfer  Act 
(NCTTA)  and  the  Congressionally  supported  DOE  Defense  Programs  Technology  Transfer  Initiative 
(111).  The  1989  NCTTA  provided  the  vehicle  for  effective  interactions,  the  Cooperative  research  and 
development  agreement  (CRADA).  The  DOE  TTI  program  provided  the  financial  support  for  cost-sharing, 
collaborative  research  and  development  with  industry  where  direct  benefit  could  be  demonsttated  for  DOE 
Defense  Programs  as  well  as  for  industry.  The  NCTTA  provided  sufficiently  attractive  intellectual  property 
rights  to  the  private  sector  to  make  cost  sharing  interesting  to  industry.  In  fact,  these  arrangements,  and  the 
dual  benefits  that  accrue,  encouraged  the  laboratories  and  industry  to  collaborate  across  a  broader  spectrum 
of  defense  programs,  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  TTI  program. 

At  Los  Alamos,  we  have  just  signed  our  1 66lh  CRADA;  our  CRADA  contracts  now  have  a  total 
multiyear  value  in  excess  of  $385  million.  The  interest  from  industry  continues  to  outpace  our  funding 
levels  by  factors  of  eight  to  ten.  Just  as  importantly,  we  are  finding  enormous  excitement  among  the 
Laboratory's  technical  staff  for  working  with  industry.  We  fmd  that  by  selecting  the  technology  and  the 
indusuial  panner  carefully,  we  can  not  only  maintain,  but  enhance,  the  core  technical  competencies 
required  for  our  defense  mission.  Furthermore,  we  have  several  cases  where  collaboration  with  industry  in 
an  area  closely  related  to  defense  technologies  allowed  us  to  keep  critical  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
weapons  program. 

Let  me  provide  a  few  examples,  to  highlight  both  their  contribution  to  our  DP  mission  and  their  impact 
on  U.S.  industry:  ^y- 

We  developed  a  new  acoustic  technique  called  resonant  ultrasound  spectroscopy  at  Los  Alamos  to 
evaluate  material  properties  of  high-temperature  superconductors.  That  technology  has  now  been  further 
developed  through  licenses  and  CRADAs  into  commercial  gear  usable  for  a  wide  range  of  characterization. 
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One  company  is  now  selling  non-destnictive  testing  instruments  for  applications  ranging  from  improved 
ball  bearing  characterization  (critical  in  predicting  and  improving  lifetimes  of  rotating  systems)  to  improved 
ceramic  oxygen  sensors  for  a  major  U.S.  car  company.  These  same  acoustic  technologies  are  now  also 
being  used  for  characterization  of  weapon  pits  at  one  of  the  Department's  facilities.  We  anticipate  that  such 
improved  acoustic  technologies  will  be  a  key  contributor  to  the  requalification  of  weapon  components  to 
minimize  the  need  for  future  production. 

The  Los  Alamos  technology  base  in  geophysics  and  computational  modeling  has  been  applied  to 
improved  characterization  of  underground  oil  and  gas  reservoirs  through  improved  collection  and 
interpretation  of  seismic  signals  and  better  characterization  of  the  permeability  of  the  underground  rock 
formations.  We've  further  improved  this  industry's  capabilities  through  work  with  a  major  oil  field  service 
company  to  significantly  improve  the  use  of  well-logging  tools.  In  this  latter  effort,  we  applied  a  class  of 
radiation  transport  computer  codes  ("Monte  Carlo  transport"),  developed  at  Los  Alamos  to  predict  the 
interaction  of  radiation  with  materials  (important  in  nuclear  weapons  design),  to  improve  the  accuracy  of 
well  logging.  Through  well-logging,  the  structure  of  geologic  strata  outside  the  oil  well  casing  can  be 
measured  and  potentially  oil-bearing  formations  localized.  The  Director  of  Research  for  Schlumberger  Doll 
Research  noted  that  "...the  improvements  will  ultimately  provide  crucial  capabilities  required  to  develop 
new  and  improved  logging  tools  and  more  accurate  measurement  interpretation,  which  translates  into  more 
economic  recovery  of  oil  and  gas. "  Our  defense  mission  also  benefits  directly  from  the  improvements 
made  in  the  computational  physics  capabilities  and  the  development  of  improved  user-friendly  interfaces 
for  the  many  Los  Alamos  appUcations  of  radiation  transport  codes,  most  of  which  have  weapons 
applications. 

With  Amoco  Oil  Company,  we  expanded  an  important  defense  mission  research  area,  the  study  of 
turbulent  inierpeneu-ating  material  flows,  and  improved  our  ability  to  simulate  these  fiows  more  accurately 
with  massively  parallel  computers.  Amoco,  for  its  part,  is  now  able  to  design  more  efficient  processing 
systems  for  residual  oil  and  heavy  crude.  Through  the  new  Advanced  Computing  Technology  Initiative 
(ACTI),  we  will  further  expand  the  development  of  these  approaches.  For  the  indusuy,  this  can  mean 
improved  recovery  by  better  relating  seismic  measurements  and  simulations  to  the  parameters  of  each 
reservoir  and  well  hole.  ACTI  projects  also  contribute  to  explosives  technology,  the  speed  of  simulation 
codes,  and  database  development  Department  missions  benefit  from  improved  use  of  seismic  signals  to 
interpret  underground  disturbances,  including  clandestine  nuclear  detonations,  and  belter  tools  for 
determining  the  safety  of  radioactive  waste  storage. 

With  General  Motors  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  novel  idea  for  surface  treautient  of 
materials  based  on  an  invention  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Surfaces  of  materials  such  as  gears  or  dies 
are  treated  in  a  plasma  generated  with  equipment  that  the  Laboratory  was  able  to  bring  together  from  its 
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fusion  research,  weapons  program,  and  strategic  defense  research.  This  Plasma  Source  Ion  Implantation 
CRADA  with  General  Motors  promises  to  improve  hardness  and  wear  of  industrial  materials  in  an 
environmentally  benign  process,  while  concurrently  opening  up  the  possibility  of  improving  materials  for 
enhanced  nuclear  weapons  safety  and  for  decontaminating  surfaces  of  nuclear  process  equipment  at  sites 
such  as  Rocky  Rats. 

Much  has  been  said  about  having  the  DOE  laboratories  contribute  to  the  competitiveness  of  American 
industry.  The  Galvin  Task  Force  report  cautioned  that  the  laboratories  should  stay  within  their  mission 
areas  in  forming  partnerships  with  industry.  Our  experience  over  the  past  few  years,  drawn  principally 
from  the  DOE  111  program  where  dual  benefit  to  defense  programs  was  built  in  at  the  planning  stage,  is 
that  Los  Alamos  does  indeed  have  much  to  offer  to  American  industry.  However,  the  real  story  is  just  how 
much  the  Laboratory  has  benefited  from  these  partnerships.  We  have  carefully  examined  our  150 
CRADAs  and  found  that  all  of  the  TTI  CRADAs.  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  150,  have  direct  benefits 
to  our  defense  programs,  with  most  of  them  gready  contributing  to  tlie  core  competencies  required  for  our 
core  mission  of  reducing  the  global  nuclear  danger. 

Over  the  next  few  years  we  see  the  laboratories  integrating  their  R&D  in  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
stewardship  with  manufacturing.  To  be  able  to  offer  the  nation  the  ability  to  manufacture  whatever  wiU  be 
required  in  the  future  without  having  a  large  and  expensive  production  complex  in  a  standby  mode,  we 
will  have  to  develop  agile  manufacturing  techniques  similar  to  those  American  industry  is  developing  to 
stay  competitive  in  a  global  market  place.  In  the  future,  small  numbers  of  a  variety  of  remanufactured 
weapons  and/or  components  will  likely  be  needed,  and  this  will  require  a  highly  flexible  manufacturing 
capability  with  the  highest  quality  assurance  standards.  Hence,  we  see  future  cooperation  with  industry 
becoming  more  focused  on  providing  benefits  for  the  nuclear  weapons  program.  In  some  cases,  we  can 
work  cooperatively  with  U.S.  industries  to  develop  manufacturing  capabilities  that  will  not  only  enable 
future  weapon  component  manufacturing,  but  also  advance  the  state-of-the-art  in  the  manufacturing 
sciences  crucial  to  U.S.  industry.  We  have  found  the  CRADA  mechanism  and  the  TTI  funding  channel  a 
very  useful  way  to  encourage  this  truly  mutually  beneficial  arrangement  I  encourage  the  Committee  to 
continue  its  support  of  this  effort. 

III.  A  FINAL  REMARK 

Los  Alamos  has  served  the  nation  for  fifty-two  years.  We  are  prepared  to  face  the  new  challenges  of  a 
different  era.  Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  consideratiofTof  the  vital  issues  facing  the  laboratory. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Hecker. 
Dr.  Schriesheim? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ALAN  SCHRIESHEIM,  DIRECTOR, 
ARGONNE  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 

Dr.  Schriesheim.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  too  will  not  go  over  the  written  testimony  in  any  detail. 

But  listening  today,  there  are  just  a  few  comments  I  might  make, 
I  would  like  to  make. 

There  are  three  issues  when  you  boil  all  of  the  issues  down,  I  be- 
lieve. 

One  is  the  rationale  for  the  existence  of  the  laboratories,  the  sec- 
ond is  the  governance  of  the  laboratories,  and  the  third  is  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  laboratories  do  what  they  do. 

I  would  make  one  comment  on  the  rationale  for  the  laboratories, 
listening  all  day  to  what  people  have  to  say  about  the  rationale  for 
their  existence. 

One  that  I  feel  strongly  about  has  to  do  with  this  issue  of  the 
development  of  intellectual  capability  around  the  world.  We  often 
talk  about  competition,  financial  competition  around  the  world,  but 
there's  a  global  technological  competition. 

We  no  longer  have  a  lock  on  brains  in  this  country.  Everyone 
agrees  to  that. 

But  we  should  not  ourselves  go  about  dismantling  the  intellec- 
tual capability  that  we  have. 

When  I  go  around  the  world  to  the  different  countries  that  I 
visit,  I  don't  visit  their  financial  institutions,  I  visit  their  techno- 
logical institutions. 

They  are  jealous  of  what  we  have  constructed  in  this  country. 
They  know  our  national  labs  very  well,  and  a  number  of  the  coun- 
tries, the  developing  countries  in  fact  are  developing  their  own  ver- 
sion of  the  national  laboratories  that  we  have  in  this  country. 

And  I  hope  we  don't  go  the  way  of  what  Ed  David,  the  former 
science  advisor,  says  we're  doing  in  American  industry,  and  that  is 
dumbing-down  the  country  by  dumbing-down  the  national  labora- 
tory system. 

So  I,  you  know,  we  can  talk  about  the  specifics  a  lot  but  in  order 
for  us  to  continue  to  compete  technologically,  I  believe  there  is  a 
rationale  for  the  existence  of  the  laboratories. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  govem£ince,  I'm  not  sure  I  can  add  much 
to  the  discussion  on  the  governance.  I  c£in  tell  you  what  I  don't 
think  would  be  effective,  and  that  is  the  privatization  of  the  labora- 
tories. 

Not  very  long  ago,  I  was  in  England  and  I  visited  Harwell.  I've 
been  to  Harwell  many  times  in  my  career.  Harwell  was,  at  one 
point,  the  equivalent  of  Oak  Ridge  or  Argonne,  a  multi-program 
laboratory,  that  high-risk,  long-range,  had  very  talented  people, 
and  has  now  been  converted  to  privatization,  and  I'm  careful  to  use 
that  word.  It's  a  little  more  than  a  technical  service  arm  of  British 
industry. 

If  that's  the  way  we  want  to  go,  we  can  certainly  do  it,  but  I  don't 
think  that's  an  effective  way  to  go.  I'm  not  talking  about 
corporatization,  that's  a  different  issue,  but  I'm  talking  about  pri- 
vatization. 
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So  in  governance,  I  know  what  I  don't  like.  A  number  of  these 
other  schemes  we  can  continue  to 

Now  in  terms  of  efficiency,  as  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  a 
laboratory,  it  was  my  other  laboratory  directors  here,  certainly 
each  one  of  us  attempts  to  operate  as  efficiently  as  possible  within 
our  own  constraints. 

We  do  a  zero-based  budget  every  year  of  our  indirect  operation. 
Our  indirect  costs  have  not  increased  in  the  past  three  years,  even 
with  the  rise  in  all  of  these  external  issues. 

WeVe  almost  finished  the  construction  of  the  largest  major  facil- 
ity in  the  non-weapons  DOE  facilities  and  that's  certainly  on  budg- 
et, and  it  will  be  done  in  less  time  than  had  been  predicted  to  be 
done. 

So  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  or  the  efficiency  of  the  system, 
I  would  like  to  echo  something  that  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
said. 

And  that,  we  have  to  be  careful  about  numbers  because  the  labs, 
in  their  multi-program  activities,  can  not  be  just  judged  on  one  par- 
ticular number. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  computing  within  the  lab,  you  have  one  per- 
son doing  computing.  You  don't  have  five  people  supporting  that 
one  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you're  running  an  aroiuid  the  clock  facility, 
you  need  a  lot  of  people  supporting  one  professional  person. 

So  these  numbers  have  to  be  looked  at  carefully. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Schriesheim  follows:] 
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introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittees,  I  am  Alan  Schriesheim,  Director  of 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Argonne  conducts  its  work  at  two  sites.  One  with  about 
4,000  employees  is  located  near  Chicago,  Illinois;  the  other  with  about  800  employees 
is  near  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  issues 
that  have  decisive  importance  to  the  future  missions  and  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  national  laboratories.  I  shall  also  address  questions  presented  in  the  hearing 
charter. 

Laboratory  Missions 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Energy  is  clearly  stated  in  its  strategic  plan.  We 
endorse  this  plan  and  recognize  that  our  principal  mission  is  to  support  DOE  in  carrying 
out  its  plan. 

We  were  pleased  that  recent  studies  by  the  Galvin  Task  Force  and  the  Yergin  Task 
Force  reaffirmed  DOE's  mission.  The  Galvin  Task  Force  generally  supported  DOE's 
core  missions  in  the  areas  of  energy,  environment,  national  security,  and  fundamental 
science.  Like  the  Task  Force,  we  believe  there  is  a  compelling  agenda  of  important 
work  to  be  carried  out  in  these  traditional  DOE  mission  areas.  The  Yergin  Task  Force, 
which  reviewed  DOE's  energy  R&D  portfolio,  concluded  that  "the  federal  government 
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should  continue  to  provide  leadership,  focus,  and  substantial  financial  support  for 
energy  R&D." 

One  of  the  most  important  missions  for  DOE  laboratories  is  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  user  research  facilities.  At  Argonne,  such  facilities  range  in  size  from 
multi-million  dollar  electron  microscopes  to  the  nearly  $500  million  Advanced  Photon 
Source  (APS),  which  we  are  now  commissioning  for  operation  in  FY  1996.  We  also 
operate  the  Argonne  Tandem-Linac  Accelerator  System  (ATLAS),  a  heavy-ion 
accelerator.  The  world's  first  accelerator  based  on  superconducting  radio-technology, 
ATLAS  can  now  accelerate  ions  -  from  hydrogen  (mass  1)  to  uranium  (mass  238)  -- 
for  research  to  understand  nuclear  structure  and  properties.  Argonne  also  operates  the 
Intense  Pulsed  Neutron  Source  (IPNS),  where  university,  laboratory  and  industrial 
scientists  have  pioneered  the  application  of  neutron  diffraction  techniques  to  industrially 
important  materials,  such  as  advanced  metal-ceramic  composites. 

Researchers  from  outside  the  Laboratory  use  Argonne's  facilities  each  year  in  numbers 
roughly  proportional  to  the  capital  investment:  scores  of  users  at  our  electron 
microscopes,  hundreds  at  ATLAS  and  IPNS,  and  a  few  thousand  at  the  APS,  when  it 
is  fully  functioning.  If  we  look  across  the  laboratory  system,  we  find  that  user  facilities 
supported  by  DOE's  Office  of  Energy  Research  represent  an  investment  of  over  $10 
billion  and  serve  roughly  15  thousand  scientists  each  year. 

We  concur  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Galvin  and  Yergin  Task  Forces  that  DOE 
improve  the  coordination  of  its  basic  sciences  program  with  its  energy  technology 
programs.  Both  studies  also  recommended  greater  coordination  of  DOE  and  industry 
research  and  development  efforts.  On  this  point,  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion. 
Several  reviews  of  the  task  force  reports  have  interpreted  their  recommendations  that 
DOE  concentrate  on  long-term  research  to  imply  less  DOE  laboratory  involvement  with 
industry.  Closer  readings  indicate  that  both  task  forces  urge  DOE  and  its  laboratories, 
at  least  in  the  core  mission  areas,  to  develop  even  closer  ties  with  industry.  I  fully 
agree  with  these  recommendations. 

Working  closely  with  industry  has  become  a  way  of  doing  business  in  technology 
development  at  Argonne.  Congress  enabled  this  new  emphasis  by  enacting  the  Bayh- 
Dole  Act  (1986)  and  the  National  Competitiveness  Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1989. 
This  legislation  allows  the  Laboratory  to  enter  into  cooperative  R&D  partnerships  with 
U.S.  industry,  based  on  cost-shared  research  and  negotiated  property  rights.  We  find 
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that  this  new  way  of  working  with  industry  is  becoming  exceptionally  productive. 

Counting  agreements  with  industry  only  begins  to  tell  the  story,  but  it  is  the  best 
"leading  indicator"  that  we  have.  Over  the  past  four  years,  Argonne  has  negotiated 
more  than  330  partnerships  with  industry,  including  1 1 1  cooperative  R&D  agreements 
(CRADAs)  representing  a  total  investment  of  $106  million,  plus  68  high-temperature 
superconductivity  agreements  for  a  $26  million  total  investment.  About  half  of  these 
partnerships  are  with  small  businesses.  Time  does  not  allow  me  to  continue  the  story, 
for  example  to  the  more  than  50  licenses  and  options  to  intellectual  property  that  we 
have  negotiated  under  the  new  partnership  framework,  or  the  new  companies  that  have 
been  formed  on  the  basis  of  Argonne  inventions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  industry's 
confidence  in  the  Laboratory  as  a  business  partner  has  increased  markedly  over  the 
last  four  years,  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  technology  transfer  has  increased  as  a 
result. 

Strategic  Alignment,  Downsizing,  and  Overhead  Cost  Reduction 

Over  the  past  two  years  DOE  has  undertaken  many  management  initiatives  and 
improvements  to  create  a  Department  of  Energy  that  works  better  and  costs  less. 
Management  actions  include  development  of  a  strategic  plan,  the  Strategic  Alignment 
and  Downsizing  Initiative,  the  Galvin  and  Yergin  reviews,  contract  reform,  and  a 
management  improvement  roadmap  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Galvin 
Task  Force. 

Through  its  Strategic  Alignment  and  Downsizing  Initiative,  the  Department  has 
committed  to  achieving  $1 .7  billion  in  organizational  cost  savings  over  five  years.  The 
Department  is  achieving  these  savings  by  eliminating  organizational  redundancies, 
streamlining  processes,  and  reducing  overhead  expenses.  DOE  plans  to  cut  its 
workforce  by  3,800,  or  27  percent,  within  five  years. 

For  their  part,  the  laboratories  are  committed  to  reducing  their  overhead  costs  by 
$1 .4  billion  over  five  years.  Each  has  either  instituted  a  new  program  or  strengthened 
an  existing  program  to  reduce  overhead  costs. 

At  Argonne,  we  plan  and  budget  our  overhead  and  support  operations  under  a  rigorous 
management  process.  Based  on  a  modified  zero-based  budgetary  system,  the  process 
engages  all  levels  of  the  organization,  from  first-level  supervisors  in  support  operations 
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to  top  management.  We  regard  it  a  major  achievement  that  Argonne  managed  to  hold 
its  indirect  rate  constant  during  the  FY  1992  to  P/  1994  period,  when,  in  response  to 
new  DOE  requirements,  the  Laboratory  rapidly  expanded  its  activities  in  environment, 
safety  and  health  and  in  conduct  of  operations.  In  R<  1995  we  managed  to  reduce  our 
indirect  rate  from  26%  to  24%.  This  was  achieved  through  significant  delayering  and 
realignment  within  our  support  organizations,  where  we  increased  productivity, 
broadened  spans  of  control,  and  generally  exploited  cost-reduction  opportunities 
wherever  they  were  found. 

We  plan  further  overhead  cost  reductions  in  FY  1 996.  Five  months  ago  I  established 
the  Director's  Cost  Savings  Committee.  This  committee,  which  I  personally  chair,  is 
examining  opportunities  for  additional  cost  reductions  through  re-engineering  business 
functions,  outsourcing,  and  early  retirement  programs. 

We  are  encouraged  in  these  efforts  by  the  new  performance-based  contract  that  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  DOE  recently  signed  for  the  operation  of  Argonne.  A  product 
of  DOE'S  contract  reform  initiative,  the  contract  gives  the  Laboratory  more  management 
flexibility  in  such  areas  as  personnel  policies  and  salary  decisions.  In  return,  the 
Laboratory  has  agreed  to  reduce  total  compensation  costs  by  a  specified  amount  every 
year  for  the  next  four  years.  If  we  are  successful  in  meeting  these  targets,  a  large  part 
of  each  year's  compensation,  overhead,  and  other  savings  will  be  available  to  fund  an 
incentive  award  program  for  Laboratory  employees. 

Let  me  conclude  my  comments  on  organizational  alignment  and  cost  reduction  with  a 
few  general  observations.  First,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  Argonne  management  has 
long  regarded  overhead  cost  control  as  a  top  management  priority.  The  immediate 
reason  is  simple.  The  funds  we  receive  from  DOE  and  other  sponsors  are  provided 
only  for  research  and  development.  There  is  no  separate  funding  for  operating  support 
services,  which  the  Laboratory  must  finance  by  "taxing"  the  R&D  funding.  This  process 
automatically  makes  every  research  program  manager  at  Argonne  a  champion  for 
overhead  cost  reduction.  To  the  research  manager,  from  principal  investigator  to  the 
associate  laboratory  director,  the  longer-term  benefits  of  overhead  cost  reduction  are 
clear.  They  make  us  more  cost-competitive  with  our  sister  laboratories  and  with  other 
R&D  performers.  In  the  short  run,  the  benefits  are  even  clearer:  every  overhead  dollar 
saved  is  a  research  dollar  earned! 

Thus,  we  and  our  sister  laboratories  have  always  been  motivated  to  save  on  overhead 
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costs.  What  is  new  about  the  present  situation  is  that  DOE  has  offered  the  laboratories 
unprecedented  opportunities  to  work  jointly  with  the  Department  to  reduce  costs.  We 
hope  that  these  joint  hearings  before  key  subcommittees  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  signal  a  further  opportunity,  to  work  with  Congress  to  eliminate  the  root  causes 
of  much  of  DOE'S  micromanagment  of  its  laboratories. 

Elimination  of  Self-Regulation 

Moving  from  self-regulation  of  its  laboratories  to  direct  external  regulation  by  EPA, 
OSHA,  and  NRC  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  that  DOE  could  take  to  improve 
the  governance  and  streamline  the  oversight  of  its  laboratories.  Such  external 
regulation  should  substitute  for  DOE  self-regulation,  not  add  to  it.  It  will  not  be  feasible 
to  shift  regulatory  functions  for  all  operations  at  all  laboratories  to  other  federal 
agencies.  But  for  most  operations  this  approach  is  entirely  feasible.  At  Argonne,  I 
believe  it  would  be  straightforward  to  identify  and  isolate  those  few  operations  where 
continued  DOE  regulatory  oversight  would  be  necessary.  We  would  be  happy  to  serve 
as  a  test  bed  for  such  an  approach. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Schriesheim. 
Dr.  Tarter. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  C.  BRUCE  TARTER,  DIRECTOR,  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CALIFORNIA  LAWRENCE  LIVERMORE  NATIONAL 
LABORATORY 

Dr.  Tarter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  try  to  hold  your  request  to  be  very  brief. 

I  have  two  comments  in  each  of  the  areas  of  mission,  and  then 
something  on  the  order  of  maintenance  or  the  management  part. 

I  would  like  to  echo  a  theme  which  Dr.  Hecker  alluded  to  in  the 
opening  part  of  his  comment.  That  I  think  in  the  national  security 
area,  which  is  not  the  specific  area  of  this  Committee  but  it's  a 
major  mission  for  DOE,  in  my  own  mind,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
striking  examples  of  extraordinary  success  within  the  Department 
and  its  laboratories  in  the  past  year  to  year  and  a  half. 

I  think  the  new  stockpile  stewardship  and  management  progrgun 
represents  an  extraordinary  transformation.  It  has  changed  beyond 
that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  government  over  many  years. 
That  has  been  done  in  the  period  of  about  a  year  to  a  year  and  a 
half. 

My  own  model  and  my  own  view  of  the  way  DOE  (or  whatever 
governing  body  of  the  missions  for  the  laboratories),  and  I  think 
your  bill,  and  I  think  there's  general  consensus  on  the  broad  mis- 
sions, a  similar  thing  csui  and  should  happen  in  each  of  those  major 
areas,  whether  they  be  cleanup  or  energy  R&D. 

And  I  think  one  of  the  most  powerful  suggestions  Bob  Galvin  has 
made  is  adopting  the  roadmap  philosophy  for  each  of  those  major 
mission  eireas. 

I  think  we've  done  that  in  national  security.  I  think  it's  well  on 
its  way  in  some  of  the  subfields.  I  think  that's  my  approach  to  mis- 
sion, is  to  build  on  success,  not  to  worry  about  micromanaging  the 
interstices  of  difficulties. 

And  I  think  we  have  success  models  well  beyond  that  which  I've 
commented  on  in  the  written  testimony. 

I  think  as  each  of  the  others  has  so  far  commented,  there  are  two 
aspects  to  reducing  the  indirect  costs  or  the  overhead  costs,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  that  stuff  that  isn't  work. 

And  I  think  one  of  those,  I  think  Deputy  Secretary  Curtis  de- 
scribed, both  in  his  written  testimony  and  the  verbal  testimony,  all 
the  things  going  on  at  DOE. 

I  think  almost  everyone  at  this  table  is  certainly  encouraged  by 
them,  and  I  think  it's  too  early  to  report,  but  I  think  we're  partici- 
pating with  great  enthusiasm  to  each  of  the  joint  reductions  in  ad- 
ministrative overhead  fi"om  DOE,  either  locally  or  centrally. 

As  I  think  each  of  the  others  indicated,  each  of  our  laboratories 
is  engaged  in  a  major  activity. 

Let  me  give  you  one  anecdote  about  the  one  at  Livermore. 

Like  everyone  else,  we  are  going  to  try  to  overhaul  and  com- 
pletely re-engineer  our  own  processes.  My  particular  way  of  doing 
this  has  been  to  charter  a  Task  Force.  That's  what  one  does,  right? 
charter  Task  Forces? 

But  I,  like  some  of  the  others,  have  picked  a  half-a-dozen  of  the 
senior  people  in  the  laboratory  whose  normal  jobs  is  to  do  work. 
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And  I  have  said,  go  out  and  address  every  indirect  part  of  the 
laboratory  for  all  the  things  of  value.  Is  this  currently  smeirt?  Is  it 
a  legacy?  All  the  questions  you  would  ask  if  you  put  everything  on 
the  table. 

But  the  other  thing  I  said  to  them  is,  anybody  can  cut  cost.  Any- 
body c£in  find  a  way  to  slash.  What  I  want  out  of  you  is  a  clever 
way  to  re-engineer  and  to  rethink  the  world,  where  the  product 
that  you  have  in  mind  is  a  better  effective  laboratory,  not  simply 
a  system  where  I  have  listed  twelve  ways  to  cut  costs. 

And  I  think  that  is  the  trick  whether  you're  doing  it  within  a  lab- 
oratory, within  the  Agency,  or  even  fi*om  the  Congressional  per- 
spective. 

And  I  think  several  of  you  in  your  comments  during  the  day  have 
tried  to  get  at  that,  and  I  think  Chairman  Walker  said  it  well  this 
morning.  This  is  something  we  have  to  do  right. 

And  so  in  the  laboratory  it's  not  easy.  It  won't  be  easy  in  DOE, 
and  I  hope  we  all  will  get  it  right. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Tarter  follows:] 
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FUTURE  MISSIONS  AND  GOVERNANCE 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

Joint  Hearing  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Basic  Research 
and  Energy  and  Environment 

Committee  on  Science 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

September  7, 1995 

C.  Bruce  Tarter,  Director 

Uruversity  of  Califorrua 

Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory 


INTRODUCTION 

I  am  the  Director  of  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory  (LLNL). 
We  were  founded  in  1952  as  a  nuclear  weapons  laboratory,  and  national 
security  continues  to  be  our  principal  mission.  In  addition,  we  have  major 
programs  in  energy,  environment,  and  biosciences. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  Future  Missions  and 
Governance  for  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratories.  My 
comments  are  focused  on  the  five  questions  asked  by  the  subcommittees  and 
on  the  four  pending  pieces  of  legislation  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  there  has  been  intense  re-examination  of  the 
role  of  the  federal  government  in  scientific  research  and  development  (R&D). 
There  have  been  studies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  laboratories  and 
engineering  research  centers,  the  NASA  system  of  Laboratories  and  Centers, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
and  its  laboratories  (by  both  the  Galvin  Task  Force  and  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office).   Broadly  speaking,  all  of  these  assessments  have  produced 
two  general  recommendations:   clarify  and  revitalize  the  core  missions,  and 
dramatically  reduce  the  administrative  and  bureaucratic  apparatus  that 
oversees  the  actual  work  that  takes  place. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Energy  and  its  laboratories  have  initiated 
significant  actior^s  that  are  very  responsive  to  these  two  recommendations.   I 
will  speak  to  each  in  turn. 
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Mission  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories 

The  core  mission  areas  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories  are  clear:   national 
security,  energy,  environmental  science  and  technology,  and  underpinning 
fields  of  basic  science.  The  Department,  its  laboratories,  the  Galvin  Task 
Force,  and  the  authors  of  H.R2142,  which  concisely  states  the  core  missions  of 
DOE  laboratories  in  Section  102,  are  in  agreement  on  this  point.  What  is  at 
issue  is  how  these  broad  mission  responsibilities  translate  into  strategic 
program  goals  within  the  Department  and  technical  programs  to  be  executed 
at  the  national  laboratories  and  other  research  facilities. 

Mission  Definition  and  Program  Integration 

In  the  area  of  national  security,  the  Department  and  its  three  defense 
laboratories  (Livermore,  Los  Alamos,  and  Sandia)  have  responded  to 
President  Clinton's  challenge  and  developed  a  dramatically  revised  program 
to  provide  for  the  stewardship  and  management  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  testing.  This  program  builds  on  the 
technical  strengths  and  unique  facilities  of  each  of  the  laboratories,  and 
provides  for  efficient  interaction  with  the  production  facilities  as  we 
transition  to  the  requirements  of  the  post-Cold  War  world.   Similarly,  in  the 
areas  of  nonproliferation  and  arnns  control,  the  Department  and  five  of  its 
laboratories  are  pursuing  an  integrated  effort  to  deal  with  a  range  of  issues 
from  the  worldwide  control  of  nuclear  materials  to  technology  development 
for  arms  control  verification,  nonproliferation  monitoring,  and  counter- 
proliferation. 

In  the  area  of  basic  science,  the  Department  has  an  unparalleled  set  of  large 
scientific  user  facilities  that  provide  an  extraordinary  resource  to  university, 
industrial,  and  federal  researchers  across  a  broad  range  of  scientific  disciplines. 

Two  more  contentious  areas  are  environmental  clean-up,  and  some  aspects 
of  civilian  R&D,  particularly  energy  research.  In  both  areas,  the  Department 
and  the  laboratories  could  benefit  from  better-articulated  goals  and  roadmaps, 
and  such  efforts  are  underway.   Dealing  with  the  environmental  legacy  of 
fifty  years  of  nuclear  weapons  production  raises  so  many  jurisdictional  and 
legal  issues  that  it  is  difficult  to  use  a  science-  and  risk-based  assessment  to  set 
priorities.  However,  in  the  long  term,  this  is  the  only  approach  that  can 
produce  cost-effective  and  workable  solutions.   I  believe  the  Department  and 
the  laboratories  are  beginning  to  make  progress  on  this  task,  but  it  will  require 
patience,  as  well  as  advice  and  support,  from  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  government  to  make  major  inroads  on  this  very 
difficult  problem.   In  my  view — and  that  of  the  Yergin  Task  Force — there  also 
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is  an  important  role  for  the  federal  government  in  long-term  energy  research. 
The  size  and  character  of  that  effort  is  under  discussion  and  development. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  overall  missions  of  the  Department  of  Energy  in 
national  security,  environmental  clean-up,  basic  sciences,  and  long-term 
energy  research  address  clear  national  needs,  and  in  the  majority  of  areas  I 
think  the  Department  has  a  clear  strategy.  In  others  it  needs  more  work  and 
some  redefinition,  but  this  is  a  matter  for  debate  and  iteration,  not  a  rationale 
for  wholesale  rethinking  of  a  programmatic  structure  whose  aims  are  sound. 
Activities  to  refine  goals  and  missions  are  consistent  with  language  in 
H.R.2142,  and  the  legislation  could  provide  a  formal  framework  for 
continuation  of  these  efforts,  and  a  means  by  which  Congress  could  monitor 
the  process  and  progress  we  make. 

Mission  Specificity  at  the  Laboratories 

Each  major  DOE  laboratory  clearly  needs  to  have  a  defining  purpose,  whether 
it  be  in  national  security,  the  running  of  a  major  scientific  user  facility,  or  a 
coherent  set  of  resporxsibilities  in  energy  and  environment.   However,  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  the  laboratories  is  their  extraordinary  array  of  scientific 
talent,  and  efforts  to  rigidly  compartmentalize  their  activities  into  narrow 
areas  will  lower  the  quality  of  both  the  staff  and  its  output.  Science  and 
technology  are  opportunistic,  and  the  country  will  be  best-served  by 
enhancing  a  focus  on  core  missions  without  creating  bureaucratic  barriers  to 
other  activities. 

Sizing  Technical  Programs  at  the  National  Laboratories 

I  have  concerns  about  laboratory-sizing  legislation  that  is  overly  prescriptive 
and  mandates  specific  reductions.  In  my  judgment,  the  laboratories  will 
"size"  then^elves  correctly  as  the  mission  and  program  definitior\s  are 
refined,  and  as  the  management  requirements  are  restructured.   Streamlining 
should  result  from  elimination  of  non-value-added  administrative  activities 
and  from  better  integration  by  DOE  of  the  programmatic  efforts  at  the 
laboratories  rather  than  greater  differentiation  in  the  broad  mission 
responsibilities.  Of  the  proposed  legislation,  H.R.2142  offers  the  most 
workable  means  for  achieving  that  objective. 

Administration  and  Operations  at  the  DOE  National  Laboratories 

Streamlining  Administrative  Functions  at  the  National  Laboratories 

The  administrative  and  operational  viscosity  within  the  Department  was 
thoroughly  described  in  the  report  of  the  Galvin  Task  Force.  Since  that  time 
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the  Department  has  initiated  a  number  of  actions  and  projects  aimed  at  a 
sweeping  reform  of  the  existing  bureaucratic  system.  The  goals  are  laudable: 
a  strong  movement  toward  external  regulation  (whaf  s  good  enough  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  Department  and  its 
laboratories),  the  adoption  of  "best  business  practices"  as  a  way  of  carrying  out 
business-like  activities,  a  major  reduction  in  bureaucracy  and  the  number  of 
bureaucrats,  and  a  general  test  for  all  admirustrative  and  operational  activities 
that  they  produce  some  dear  "value-added"  to  a  skeptical  observer.  I  am  very 
encouraged  by  the  progress  to  date  in  some  of  these  areas,  but  I  think  it  is  too 
early  to  make  a  full  assessment  of  the  overall  impact. 

Initiatives  and  Activities  at  LLNL 

Livermore  is  aggressively  responding  to  the  need  for  reductions  in 
bureaucracy.   First,  we  are  enthusiastically  seeking  opporturuties  to  join  with 
DOE  and  other  oversight  bodies  to  eliminate  non-value-added  regulation  and 
management.   We  are  pushing  for  performance-based  assessment,  for  pilot 
projects  to  decrease  the  frequency  and  scope  of  reviews,  and  for  as  rapid  and 
extensive  a  conversion  to  exterr\al  standards  as  can  be  achieved.   Within  the 
Laboratory,  we  have  chartered  a  high-level,  cross-cutting  task  force  whose  job 
is  to  re-examine  all  of  our  internal  practices  to  see  which  ones  add  value, 
which  ones  can  be  done  in  a  more  cost-effective  way,  and  which  ones  ought 
to  be  changed  entirely.  This  group's  principal  charter  is  to  a  develop  a  set  of 
recommendations  to  make  the  Laboratory  cost-competitive,  less  bureaucratic, 
and  more  efficient  in  executing  its  primary  scientific  and  technical  missions. 
We  expect  to  achieve  a  much  higher  ratio  of  scientific  to  administrative 
effort,  but  the  precise  numbers  will  depend  both  on  the  task  force's  analysis 
and  DOE's  ability  to  reduce  excessive  requirements.  I  am  confident  that  this 
task  force  and  our  subsequent  actions  will  produce  a  long-needed  overhaul  in 
the  internal  way  the  Laboratory  does  its  job. 

Governance  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories 

A  second  aspect  of  administration  and  operations  is  the  role  of  the  contractor 
in  overseeing  the  work  of  the  laboratories.   As  I  will  comment  in  more  detail 
later  in  this  testimony,  I  think  the  University  of  California  has  provided 
excellent  oversight  of  Livermore,  Los  Alamos,  and  Berkeley  during  the  past 
decades.  The  current  contract  added  a  much  stronger  management  role  for 
the  Uruversity,  and  it  also  introduced  performance  measures  as  a  way  of 
evaluating  the  activities  of  the  laboratories.  On  balance  the  new  contract  has 
been  quite  successful.  It  pioneered  the  whole  concept  of  performance-based 
management  within  DOE,  and  in  many  ways  this  contract  has  paved  the  way 
for  other  recent  contractual  actions  taken  by  DOE.  I  believe  the  basic 
government-owned,  contractor-operated  (GOCO)  laboratory  arrangement  has 
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been  so  successful  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  and  improve  it. 
It  has  produced  some  of  the  most  outstanding  laboratories  in  the  world — 
including  NASA's  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  run  by  Cal  Tech  as  well  as  the 
DOE  laboratories — and  in  my  mind  combines  the  best  features  of  federally- 
sponsored  research  with  the  independence  provided  by  the  contractor. 

In  summary,  I  am  encouraged  by  progress  to  date  in  reducing  the  scope  and 
extent  of  administrative  and  operational  oversight  and  regulation,  but  it's  too 
early  for  a  full  report  card.  The  efforts  underway  are  in  the  right  direction,  the 
contractors  are  pursuing  similar  approaches,  and  the  laboratories  are 
zealously  engaged  in  cost-cutting  initiatives.  If  this  combined  approach  can 
succeed,  we  will  have  a  streamlined,  effective  system  that  should  provide  the 
framework  in  which  outstanding  science  and  technology  can  flourish. 


MISSION  OF  THE  DOE  NATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

Four  bills  pending  before  the  House  (H.R.87,  H.R.1510,  H.R.1993,  and 
H.R.2142)  deal  either  implicitly  or  explicitly  with  the  issue  of  mission 
definition  for  the  DOE  national  laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  downsizing  or 
streamlining  the  DOE  laboratory  complex. 

A  motivation  behind  these  legislative  efforts  to  establish  more  precise 
laboratory  mission  definitions  is  a  perception  that  there  is  considerable 
overlap  of  responsibilities  among  the  DOE  laboratories  and  that  the 
laboratories  have  been  inappropriately  diversifying  their  activities  beyond 
their  traditional  responsibilities.   Some  of  these  concerns  were  expressed 
earlier  this  year  in  the  Galvin  Task  Force  report.  Alternative  Futures  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratories,  and  the  GAO  report.  National 
Laboratories  Need  Clearer  Missions  and  Better  Management.    More  recently, 
the  Yergin  Task  Force  noted  that  "Energy  R&D  programs  that  are  presently 
dispersed  through  different  DOE  laboratories  should  be  reorganized  and 
consolidated  around  defined  strategic  research  foci  (e.g.,  centers  of 
excellence)..." 

Undoubtedly,  opportunities  exist  for  improved  programmatic  integration 
within  DOE  to  more  effectively  manage  distributed  responsibilities  among 
laboratories.   Nevertheless,  in  an  overall  sense,  the  missions  of  the 
Department  and  the  laboratories  are  clear.  The  DOE's  mission  areas  include 
national  security,  energy,  environmental  science  and  technology,  and 
underpinning  fields  of  basic  science.  Section  102  of  H.R.2142  concisely  restates 
these  core  missions  of  the  Department. 
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The  DOE  national  laboratories'  principal  mission  is  to  carry  out  R&D 
activities  in  support  of  the  Department's  core  missions,  where,  according  to 
the  Galvin  Task  Force,  "there  remains  a  compelling  agenda  of  important 
work  to  be  performed."  The  laboratories'  capabilities  are  needed  and  most 
effectively  utilized  when: 

•  The  national  interest  is  at  stake. 

•  The  best  science  and  technology  are  required. 

•  Large  and  complex  research  facilities  are  needed. 

•  Expertise  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  must  be  integrated. 

•  The  technical  risk  is  high,  with  the  potential  of  very  high  rewards. 

•  A  sustained  long-term  commitment  is  needed. 

•  The  job  will  not  be  accomplished  if  the  national  laboratories  don't  do  it. 

Each  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories  needs  a  clear  defining  purpose,  whether 
it  be  in  national  security,  the  running  of  a  major  scientific  user  facility,  or  a 
coherent  set  of  responsibilities  in  energy  and  environment.   In  our  case,  the 
defining  purpose  is  national  security,  and  the  core  competencies  and  special 
facilities  at  the  Laboratory  align  with  that  purpose.  LLNL  is  a  multiprogram 
laboratory  because  of  the  breadth  of  these  core  capabilities,  which  include 
nuclear  science  and  technology,  lasers  and  electro-optics,  computer 
simulation  of  complex  systems,  advanced  sensors  and  instrumentation, 
biotechnology,  and  advanced  process  and  manufacturing  technology.  Each 
capability  is  necessary  for  and  supportive  of  our  national  security  work.  Their 
integration  provides  us  with  an  extraordinary  array  of  scientific  talent  that 
can  effectively  and  efficiently  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  wide  range  of  problems. 

It  follows  that  mission  definition  for  a  multiprogram  laboratory,  such  as 
Livermore,  must  be  broad — and  seemingly  in  conflict  with  a  goal  of  more 
precise  differentiation  among  the  mission  elements  assigned  to  the  various 
laboratories.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  real  conflict.  It  is  at  the  program 
definition  level  that  distinctions  are  more  readily  apparent.   Rather  than 
greater  differentiation  in  broad  mission  responsibilities,  what  is  needed  is 
better  integration  by  DOE  of  the  programmatic  efforts  at  the  laboratories.  To 
illustrate  this  point,  consider  as  an  example  our  important  responsibility  to 
ensure  the  safety,  security  and  reliability  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
and  associated  activities  at  the  three  DOE  defense  laboratories. 

Mission  Definition  and  Program  Integration:  Successes  and  Pitfalls  to  Avoid 

Two  years  ago  President  Clinton  challenged  the  nuclear  establishment  to 
"explore  other  means  of  maintaining  our  corifidence  in  the  safety,  the 
reliability  and  the  {performance  of  our  own  weapons"  under  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Since  then  we  have  been  working  with  the 
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DOE  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense  Programs,  who  has  led  the  Department, 
the  i\ational  security  laboratories,  and  other  sites  in  the  weapons  complex  in 
developing  a  long-term  plan  for  post-Cold  War  stewardship  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile. 

DOE's  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  Program  envisions  a  much 
smaller  overall  complex,  operating  in  a  more  integrated  fashion  and  drawing 
on  the  uruque  strengths  of  each  site.  It  is  a  coordinated  plan  to  manage  the 
defense  laboratories  as  a  "diversified  research  system"  similar  to  the  manner 
recommended  in  the  GAO  report.  National  Laboratories  Need  Clearer 
Missions  and  Better  Management. 

Much  consolidation  has  already  occurred  to  achieve  a  leaner  national  nuclear 
weapons  program,  and  one  focused  on  stockpile  stewardship  rather  than  new 
design  and  testing.   We  have  eliminated  unnecessarily  redundant  facilities 
and  capabilities  among  the  laboratories.   Livermore's  core  nuclear  weapons 
program  is  a  factor  of  two  smaller  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  As 
a  leaner  element  of  the  integrated  program,  we  have  sharpened  our  focus. 
We  have  preserved  the  core  competencies  necessary  to  support  our  broad 
national  security  mission  and  we  attend  to  LLNL-developed  weapons  in  the 
stockpile  or  being  dismantled.  We  also  operate  special  user  facilities  that 
provide  unique  capabilities  to  the  national  program.  These  include  the  High 
Explosives  Applications  Facility,  the  Nova  laser,  the  Flash  X-Ray  Facility  at 
Site  300  for  hydrodynamic  testing,  and  the  Superblock  complex  for  special 
nuclear  materials  research  and  engineering  testing. 

The  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  Program  is  an  example  where 
the  process  of  mission  definition  and  program  integration — involving  the 
Department  and  its  laboratories — is  working  well.   And  there  are  many  other 
success  stories,  such  as  the  arms  control  and  nonproliferation  program  at 
DOE,  which  is  an  integrated  five-laboratory  effort,  the  Human  Genome 
Project  being  pursued  at  Livermore,  Los  Alamos,  and  Berkeley,  and  the  B- 
factory  being  built  by  SLAC,  Berkeley,  and  Livermore.  In  each  case  there  is 
dear  program  leadership  from  a  single  office  within  DOE,  a  goal  and  a 
roadmap  to  achieve  it  are  delineated,  and  distribution  of  responsibilities 
among  several  laboratories  and  collaborating  universities  and  industry — 
including  lead-institution  designation  for  program  subelements  where 
warranted. 

In  other  mission  areas  where  the  Department's  strategic  goals  (and  roadmaps 
to  achieve  them)  continue  to  evolve,  we  are  assisting  the  Department  in 
refiiung  both  its  goals  and  the  Laboratory's  mission  definition  to  support 
those  goals.  The  Yergin  Task  Force  report  suggests  that  energy  R&D  is  a  case 
where  the  programs  at  the  laboratories  could  be  better  focused,  and,  as  I  have 
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noted,  environmental  clean-up  of  the  DOE  nuclear  weapons  complex  would 
benefit  from  use  of  scientific  risk-based  assessments  to  set  priorities  and  from 
environmental  technology  development  at  the  laboratories  to  reduce  costs. 
These  activities  to  refine  goals  and  missions  are  consistent  with  language  in 
H.R.2142  that  specifies  a  procedure  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  to 
make  proposals  for  laboratory  nnission  assignments.  H.R.2142  could  provide 
a  formal  framework  for  continuation  of  these  efforts,  and  a  means  by  which 
Congress  could  monitor  the  process  and  progress  we  make. 

It  is  important  that  the  process  followed  to  improve  mission  definition  and 
integrate  programs  avoids  certain  pitfalls: 

•  Mission  definition  which  excessively  constrains  unique  capabilities  to 
integrate  disparate  technologies.  As  noted  in  their  report,  "The  [Galvin] 
Task  Force  recognizes  that  there  are  important  and  practical  limitations  on 
how  narrow  one  can  be  in  delineating  missions  for  multi-program 
laboratories  which  exhibit  vast  breadth  both  in  technical  expertise  and 
programmatic  activities,  and  whose  uniqueness  in  large  degree  derives 
from  an  ability  to  support  complex,  multi-disciplinary  R&D  activities." 

I  believe  that  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  LLNL  is  the  continually- 
demonstrated  ability  of  our  workforce  to  integrate  the  capabilities 
embodied  in  our  core  competencies  and  special  facilities  to  solve  complex 
technical  problems.   We  work  mission-driven  issues  from  concept 
formulation  through  to  engineering  development  and/or  transfer  to  the 
private  sector.   Matrix  management  and  our  multidisciplinary  project- 
team  approach  foster  integration  of  basic  research  and  applied  R&D  efforts 
at  the  Laboratory  and  combine  core  competencies  in  a  way  that  stimulates 
innovative  problem-solving. 

Our  mission-driven  activities  have  always  been  focused  on  delivering 
"products"  of  national  importance.  We  have  delivered,  for  example,  fully 
tested  nuclear  weapon  designs,  the  Nova  laser,  the  AVLIS  system,  several 
generations  of  magnetic  fusion  facilities,  world-class  precision  machining 
capabilities,  and  the  sensor  systems  for  the  Clementine  moon  mapping 
satellite.  Rigid  compartmentalization  of  missions  among  the  laboratories 
would  restrict  our  ability  to  apply  Livermore's  extraordinary  capabilities  to 
such  a  wide  range  of  national  needs. 

•  Mission  definition  that  srifles  innovation  and  effective  application  of 
special  expertise  to  new  and  important  problems.  A  narrowing  of 
laboratory  mission  definition  invariably  will  lead  to  a  narrowing  of 
opportimities  for  iimovative  spin-offs.   For  example,  if  our  responsibilities 
were  limited  to  defense  applications,  many  dual-use  opportimities  that 
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have  had  far-reaching  impact  might  have  been  missed.   Multidisciplinary 
national  security  work  at  the  Laboratory  has  led  to  numerous  scientific 
and  technical  innovations  that  have  been  in  news  this  year — 

•  a  micropower  impulse  radar  technology  developed  for  inertial 
confinement  fusion  experiments,  which  may  lead  to  a  revolutionary 
new  generation  of  "smarter"  consumer  products, 

•  development  of  aerogels  that  might  cut  the  cost  of  contaminated  water 
treatment  and  water  purification  by  a  factor  of  10, 

•  discovery  of  dark  matter  in  the  galaxy, 

•  demonstration  of  the  use  of  harmless  micro-organisms  to  dean  up 
solvent-contaminated  groundwater  for  environmental  restoration, 

•  development  of  a  means  for  detecting  flaws  in  roadways  and  bridges 
with  minimal  disruption  of  traffic  flow,  and 

•  the  test  firing  of  an  ultra-short-pulse  100-trillion-watt  laser  opening  up 
a  new  regime  of  physics  to  be  explored. 

•    Technical  program  micromanagement.    Division  of  responsibilities 
among  laboratories  is  a  simpler — but  much  less  efficient — management 
tool  than  integration  of  the  capabilities  within  the  laboratories.   It  also 
tends  to  lead  to  the  kind  of  micromanagement  that  plagues  administrative 
areas. 

Sizing  Technical  Programs  at  the  National  Laboratories 

Mission  definition  for  each  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories  affects  future 
decisions  about  the  long-term  size  and  configuration  of  the  laboratory 
complex.   The  four  aforementioned  bills  pending  before  the  House  (H.R.87, 
H.R.1510,  H.R.1993,  and  H.R.2142)  deal  with  these  decisions  in  different  ways. 
H.R.1510  is  the  most  prescriptive  of  the  bills,  requiring  a  reduction  in 
workforce  by  one-third  at  the  nondefense  laboratories.  H.R.87  and  H.R.1993 
each  establish  a  "Laboratory  Facilities  Commission"  and  a  process  for  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  reconfigure,  privatize,  or  dose  laboratories  or  some  their 
facilities.  (H.R.1993  also  abolishes  the  Department  of  Energy.)  In  H.R.2142, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  required  to  assign  missions  to  laboratories  and  to 
streamline  them,  if  necessary. 

The  thrust  of  these  bills  is  that  clearer  definition  of  laboratory  missions  will 
help  identify  unnecessary  redundancies  in  capabilities,  facilities  and/or  effort, 
which  will  enable  streamlining  of  programs  at  the  laboratories  without 
undue  impact  on  the  Department's  most  important  missions.   The  costs  to 
taxpayers  would  be  expected  to  be  lower  and  the  savings  could  help  balance 
the  budget. 
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The  prindple  is  valid  and  as  I  have  described,  has  already  been  put  into 
practice  in  the  formulation  of  Defense  Programs'  stockpile  stewardship  and 
management  program.  The  lead  and  shared  responsibilities  of  three  defense 
laboratories  are  being  clarified,  and  the  laboratories'  programs  are  being  sized 
accordingly.  We  are  committed  to  achieving  major  reductions  in  our  costs  of 
doing  business. 

However,  I  have  concerns  about  laboratory-sizing  legislation  that  is  overly 
prescriptive  and  mandates  specific  reductions  (as  in  Sec.3.(a)  of  H.R.1510  and 
Sec.601  of  H.R.1993).  In  my  judgment,  the  laboratories  will  "size"  themselves 
correctly  as  the  mission  and  program  definitions  are  refined,  and  as  the 
management  requirements  are  restructured.   For  example,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  LLNL  employee  level  was  approximately  15%  greater  than  the 
present  7300. 

In  the  longer-run,  each  laboratory  should  be  held  accountable  for  nvu-turing 
its  core  strengths,  for  focusing  on  its  major  mission,  and  for  avoiding  "job 
shopping"  activities.   At  the  same  time,  innovative  and  effective  application 
of  the  special  expertise  of  the  labs  to  appropriate  new  and  important  problems 
should  be  rewarded. 

Principally,  streamlining  should  result  from  elimination  of  non-value-added 
administrative  activities  and  from  better  integration  by  DOE  of  the 
programmatic  efforts  at  the  laboratories  rather  than  greater  differentiation  in 
the  broad  mission  resporwibilities  assigned  to  the  multiprogram  laboratories. 
Of  the  proposed  legislation,  H.R.2142  offers  the  most  workable  means  for 
achieving  that  objective.   We  question  the  usefulness  of  other  proposals  in 
pending  legislation  for  overly  prescriptive  mission  assignment  to  the 
laboratories  and  their  sizing. 


STREAMLINING  THE  DOE  NATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

Streamlining  Administrative  Functions  at  the  National  Laboratories 

Considerable  cost  savings  may  be  realized  by  further  streamlining  of 
administrative  functions  at  the  laboratories  through  a  revamping  of  the 
system  of  oversight  and  DOE  regulations.  The  Galvin  Task  Force  posited  that 
20  to  50  percent  would  be  saved  if  the  laboratories  were  "corporatized"  as  they 
recommended.   The  Yergin  Task  Force  recommended  that  the  Department 
develop  a  plan  "that  will  reduce  total  energy  R&D  cost  by  15  percent, 
accomplished  over  a  one-year  period,  without  reducing  funds  going  directly 
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to  scientists  and  engineers  actually  engaged  in  research.  These  cuts  will  be 
directed  at  administrative,  compliance,  and  other  overhead  costs." 

Top  DOE  management  is  strongly  committed  to  reforming  the  way  the 
Department  manages  its  laboratories.  However,  problems  that  have  led  to 
wasteful  bureaucratic  redundancies  in  Laboratory  operations  and 
martagement  will  take  time  to  rectify.  In  addition  to  their  efforts  in  strategic 
plarming  and  strategic  alignment,  and  the  task  forces  and  advisory 
committees  they  have  formed,  DOE  has  initiated  steps  to  improve  its 
management  of  the  laboratories.   Some  actions  include  efforts  to: 

•  implement  an  entirely  new  "commercial  best  practices"  procurement 
system  for  the  contractors; 

•  reduce  the  burden  imposed  by  excessively  frequent  DOE  requirement- 
driven  audits  and  appraisals  through  new  initiatives  such  as  the 
Business  Management  Pilot  Oversight  project; 

•  reform  the  DOE  system  of  orders  and  directives  that  dictate  EXDE- 
mandated  requirements;  and  their  implementation;  and 

•  work  toward  better  ES&H  performance  at  the  laboratories  at  lower  cost, 
including  charting  a  path  tow<u:d  external  regulation. 

We  encourage  Congress  to  support  these  initiatives  and  monitor  these 
activities  through  periodic  reports  on  progress  and  achievements.   I  am  very 
encouraged  by  the  progress  to  date  in  some  of  these  areas — most  notably  in 
the  area  of  procurement  and,  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  area  of  oversight  (audits 
and  appraisals).  However,  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  full  assessment  of  the 
impact  of  EXDE's  initiatives.  Our  perspective  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Department's  actions  is  as  follows: 

•    Reform  of  procurement  practices.  Within  the  last  six  months,  DOE  has 
embarked  on  a  major  revision  of  the  framework  it  requires  our 
procurement  activities  to  follow.   We  are  moving  away  from  an 
inefficient  and  bureaucratic  "federal  norm"  model  toward  widespread 
adoption  of  best  conrunercial  practices.  The  relaxation  in  our  need  to 
follow  strict  federal  procurement  processes,  such  as  those  historically 
required  by  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations  (FARs)  and  the  DOE 
Acquisition  Regulations  (DEARs),  will  significantly  reduce  costs,  cycle 
times,  and  the  excessive  doamientation  normally  associated  with  federal 
procurements.   Our  ability  to  benchmark  our  procurement  program 
against  commercial  best  practices  has  already  produced  sizable  cost  savings 
in  the  low-dollar  procurements  through  the  use  of  such  tools  as 
purchasing  cards.  As  we  and  the  other  laboratories  develop  new 
commercially-based  procedures  to  effect  the  high-dollar  procurements, 
additional  cost  savings  and  efficiency  gains  will  be  realized. 
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•  Reform  ot  management  oversight  (audits  and  appraisals).   Bureaucratic 
redundancy  in  the  management  of  the  Laboratory  stems  from  two  distinct 
major  sources:   excessive  oversight  and  excessive  regulation.   Oversight 
pertains  to  the  audits  and  appraisals  conducted  at  the  Laboratory  each  year, 
which  number  in  the  lOO's.   In  the  area  of  business  practices,  we  are 
reviewed  by  the  DOE,  our  DOE  Operations  Office  (Oakland),  and  UC,  in 
additional  to  our  internal  appraisals.  In  the  area  of  ES«ScH,  we  are  also 
reviewed  by  DOE/EH,  cognizant  DOE  program  offices,  and  State  agencies 
(CalEPA)  and  other  Federal  agencies.  Until  recently,  too  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  coordinate  these  activities,  which  has  resulted  in  multiple 
appraisals  and  audits  of  the  same  function.   DOE  has  undertaken  Pilot 
Oversight  Programs  to  reduce  the  number  of  on-site  visits  through  better 
coordination  of  oversight  activities. 

—  In  business  management.    The  Business  Management  Pilot  Oversight 

project  was  instituted  in  April  for  a  one-year  trial  period.  It  seeks  to 
evaluate  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  single  comprehensive  annual 
review  of  contractor  performance  based  on  measured  performance  and 
results — as  opposed  to  numerous  audits  and  reviews  throughout  the 
year.  The  oversight  is  to  be  conducted  on  a  results-oriented 
performance  basis  and  will  rely  substantially,  but  not  exclusively,  on 
laboratory  self -assessments. 

We  view  the  Business  Management  Pilot  Oversight  as  a  very  positive 
step  that  complements  the  performance-based  management  contract 
established  by  UC  and  DOE  in  1992.  In  fact,  the  methods  devised  in 
Appendix  F  of  the  UC  contract — including  procedures,  schedules,  self- 
assessments,  and  performance  measures — have  provided  a  model  to 
help  design  the  agency-wide  pilot  process.  Both  LLNL  and  UC  look  at 
this  project  as  a  way  to  strengthen  their  partnership  with  DOE  and  to 
improve  operational  performance  and  lower  admirustrative  and 
support  costs. 

—  In  ES&H.  We  are  also  working  on  a  similar  Pilot  Oversight  project  with 

Defense  Programs  to  coordinate  programmatic  ES&H  reviews.   As  in 
the  business  management  case,  the  plan  is  to  have  all  on-site  review 
activity  conducted  once  a  year  during  a  scheduled  two-week  period. 
The  reviews  conducted  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Environment,  Health  and  Safety,  however,  will  continue  to  be 
independent. 

•  Reform  of  DOE  orders.  There  is  widespread  agreement  that  the  DOE's 
system  of  directives — including  Policies,  Orders,  Notices,  Manuals  and 
Rules — ^is  not  working  as  an  effective  management  tool.   The  Department 
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has  set  as  a  goal  the  complete  overhaul  of  the  system.  At  a  minimum,  we 
expect  the  Department  to  eliminate  redundancy  and  overlap  among 
Orders,  Orders  that  are  process-oriented  (how-to-do)  rather  than  outcome- 
oriented,  and  excessive  requirements  which  do  not  balance  costs  vs.  risks. 

The  EXDE  is  already  able  to  point  to  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number 
of  Orders.  However,  although  they  are  doing  a  good  job  eliminating 
redundant  Orders,  the  results  to  date  generally  have  not  yet  substantially 
reduced  non-value-added  requirements  or  our  costs.  We  intend  to  work 
constructively  with  the  Department  to  make  these  efforts  succeed.   We 
recognize  that  there  is  a  commitment  by  top  management  for  reform,  that 
there  is  a  need  within  the  Department  for  reform  to  meet  the  cost  and 
personnel  reductions  identified  in  their  Strategic  Alignment  Initiative, 
and  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  undo  the  damage  inflicted  by  years  of 
overly  compliance-oriented  bureaucracy. 

External  Regulation  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories 

Two  of  the  four  proposed  bills  explicitly  address  elimination  of  self-regulation 
by  the  Department  of  Energy.  In  general,  we  are  favorably  disposed  to  the 
concept  of  external  regulation  of  the  laboratories  because  of  the  inordinate 
bureaucratic  burden  that  self-regulation  by  the  Department  has  imposed  on 
us.   Self-regulation,  in  principle,  could  have  been  more  efficient  than  external 
regulation,  but  that  is  far  from  the  case  now.  There  may  be  no  other  way  to 
remedy  the  situation  than  to  take  steps  toward  external  regulation,  which 
could  provide  real  cost  savings.  Oversight  consistently  and  sensibly  based  on 
external  standards  and  regulations  would  help  remove  existing  bureaucratic 
redundancies  and  provide  more  stability  and  cost  certainty  to  laboratory 
activities.  It  could  also  boost  public  confidence  in  the  safe  operation  of  our 
facilities. 

The  Department  recognizes  that  its  system  of  directives  to  manage  ES&H  at 
the  laboratories  is  not  working  properly  and  is  taking  steps  to  revamp  the 
system.  DOE  is  taking  three  actions  in  parallel: 

•    Reform  of  the  DOE  system  of  directives  applying  to  ES&H  to  remove 
redundancies  and  to  make  them  results-oriented  rather  than  process- 
oriented.  As  I  have  noted,  the  DOE  initiative  to  reform  its  ES&H  Orders 
has  yet  to  have  a  major  positive  impact  on  operations  at  the  Laboratory. 
Almost  all  of  the  requirements  in  the  old  ES&H  Orders  have  been 
maintained  in  the  new  Orders  or  have  been  moved  to  new  EKDE 
Implementation  Guidance  or  Standards  which  spell  out  the  Department's 
expectations.  While  the  number  of  pages  of  Orders  is  being  reduced,  the 
number  of  pages  of  Guidance  and  Standards  is  increasing  rapidly. 
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In  addition,  DOE  is  requiring  DOE-approved  Implementation  Plans  by 
conti"actors  that  are  descriptions  of  methods  the  contractor  will  use  to  meet 
requirements  in  the  new  Orders.  We  anticipate  that  we  will  have  to 
justify  equivalency  of  any  deviations  in  our  Implementation  Plans  from 
DOE's  Guidance  and  Standards.  Other  regulatory  agencies  do  not  require  a 
priori  approved  implementation  plans  to  describe  methods  for  meeting 
requirements,  except  in  cases  where  a  significant  violation  has  been  found. 
Further  reduction  of  the  regulatory  load  is  needed. 

Change  in  the  DOE  orders  to  make  the  regulatory  activities  that  which  is 
"Necessary  and  Sufficient"  according  to  the  specifics  of  the  facility  and  its 
operations.  The  concept  is  to  adopt  a  "Graded  Approach"  to  regulations 
rather  than  "one  size  fits  all."  Regulations  should  balance  risks  and  costs 
dictated  by  site  specifics.  One  needs  to  analyze  the  work  being  performed 
and  the  hazards  involved  to  develop  a  set  of  "Necessary  and  Sufficient" 
standards  based  on  objective  technical  measures.   This  set  would  include 
all  legally  mandated  standards  and  would  likely  include  National 
Consensus  standards  used  by  the  private  sector.  It  would  then  be  the 
responsibility  of  local  managers  to  devise  procedures — integrated  into 
operations  for  cost  efficiency — to  meet  those  standards. 

LLNL  is  participating  in  a  pilot  project  to  develop  "Necessary  and 
Sufficient"  standards  for  dealing  with  radiological  wastes,  and  we  believe 
that  substantial  improvements  in  efficiency  may  follow.   The  lessons 
learned  by  DOE  in  this  and  other  pilot  projects  will  affect  the  pace  of 
widespread  implementation  of  "Necessary  and  Sufficient"  standards  to 
substitute  for  the  Department's  Orders  and  Implementation  Guidance  and 
Standards. 

Examination  of  efficacy  and  feasibility  of  moving  to  external  regulation  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulation  of  Department  of  Energy 
Nuclear  Safety  (the  Ahearne  Committee^   The  Ahearne  Committee, 
which  was  appointed  to  help  the  DOE  to  "chart  a  path  toward  external 
regulation,"  is  expected  to  provide  the  Secretary  a  set  of  recommendations 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  While  hearing  widespread  support  for  a  move  to 
external  regulation,  the  Committee  is  concerned  about  the  transition 
process  (which  facilities  are  to  move  to  which  regulations  when)  and  the 
need  for  clear  definition  of  the  responsibilities  and  accountability  of  line 
managers.   We  expect  their  recommendations  to  have  a  strong  impact  on 
the  transition  process  whether  external  regulation  happens  as  a  result  of 
Congressional  legislation  or  as  a  follow-on  to  the  Committee's  report  to 
the  Secretary. 
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External  regulation  will  help  lower  our  costs  and  streamline  management 
functions  only  if  it  is  a  substitute  for  DOE  regulation  rather  than  an  addition. 
Of  course  there  are  a  few  areas  where  no  body  of  external  regulations  exist 
(e.g.,  nuclear  explosives  safety),  but  this  list  should  not  become  expansive  to 
other  areas  simply  because  DOE  operations  are  greater  in  magnitude  at  a 
specific  DOE  contractor  site  than  those  at  private  industry  facilities.  And,  in 
areas  where  a  "Necessary  and  Sufficient"  analysis  indicates  that  existing 
external  regulations  are  not  sufficient,  they  should  be  augmented  rather  than 
replaced  by  DOE  orders.  Finally,  external  regulations  will  require  a  new 
approach  by  DOE  to  overseeing  its  contractors.  If  DOE  continues  appraisals 
that  duplicate  those  of  the  regulatory  agencies  or  fails  to  coordinate  appraisals, 
as  has  been  the  past  practice,  cost-saving  opportunities  will  be  lost. 

"Streamlining"  Initiatives  at  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory 

In  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  participation  with  DOE  and  other  oversight 
bodies  in  efforts  such  as  the  Pilot  Oversight  projects,  we  have  been  taking 
steps  at  LLNL  to  improve  our  internal  management  of  programs  and  to 
streamline  administrative  functions.    Four  prominent  activities  include: 

•  Programmatic  alignment  and  strategic  planning  at  LLNL.  In  June  1994,  we 
published  Framing  the  Laboratory's  Future:    A  Vision  for  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory.    This  vision  statement  was  the  first 
formal  step  in  laying  out  our  'strategic  vision  for  the  future  of  the 
Laboratory.  Since  then  we  have  better  aligned  Laboratory  Programs  with 
the  organization  of  DOE  so  that  we  can  be  more  responsive  to  our 
principal  customer,  and  the  Progranns  have  developed  mission  statements 
and  strategic  plans. 

•  Implementation  of  Appendix  F  of  the  DOE-UC  conti-act.  We  have  worked 
closely  with  the  University  and  the  Department  to  help  make  the 
performance-based  management  system  built  into  the  DOE-UC  contract  a 
success.  Appendix  F  in  the  contract  contains  more  than  130  specific 
performance  measures  that  must  be  attained  in  Science  &  Technology  and 
Operations  &  Administration.  We  have  agreed  to  be  held  accountable  to 
achieve  specified  results,  and  both  LLNL's  and  UC's  management  are 
evaluated  on  how  well  the  Laboratory  performs  against  jointly  agreed 
upon  standards.  This  past  year,  the  "scores"  assigned  in  each  separate 
category  by  UC  and  DOE  are  almost  indistinguishable — indicating  that  the 
system  is  working — and  LLNL  was  rated  "excellent"  (or  "exceeds 
expectations")  for  both  Science  &  Technology  and  Operations  & 
Administration. 
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Cost  accountability  at  LLNL.  We  are  restructuring  the  Laboratory  to  meet 
new  and  future  programmatic  and  business  goals.  As  a  first  step,  this  past 
year  we  changed  the  way  we  budget  and  account  for  distributed  and 
indirect  costs.  The  intent  was  to  provide  additional  consistency  in  the 
distribution  of  costs  across  activities,  to  make  costs  more  visible,  and  to 
closely  tie  the  distributed/indirect  costs  back  to  all  programs  on  a  causal- 
beneficial  basis.  The  new  approach  is  helping  managers  make  more 
informed  business  decisiofis  based  on  true  costs,  thereby  allowing 
appropriate  sizing  of  activities. 

The  Cost  Cutting  Initiative  Task  Force.  In  July  1995,  we  established  a  Task 
Force  to  review  LLNL  progranamatic  and  institutional  operations  to  see 
which  ones  add  value,  which  ones  can  be  done  in  a  more  cost-effective 
way,  and  which  ones  ought  to  be  changed  entirely.  The  Task  Force  is 
made  up  of  seven  senior  Laboratory  managers  who  will  work  full-time  on 
this  effort  for  the  next  four  to  six  months.  They  have  been  directed  to 
consider  "everything  on  the  table,"  to  challenge  current  methods,  and  to 
accept  reasonable  risks.  With  strong  senior  management  support  and 
involvement,  the  Task  Force  is  to  find  ways  to  achieve  a  much  higher 
ratio  of  scientific  to  admirustrative  effort,  recognizing  that  the  precise 
numbers  will  depend  on  their  analysis  and  DOE's  ability  to  reduce  non- 
value-added  oversight  and  regulations.  Their  goal  is  to  manage  down 
op)erational  costs  to  make  the  Laboratory  cost-competitive,  less 
bureaucratic,  and  more  efficient  in  executing  its  primary  scientific  and 
techrucal  missions.   The  Task  Force  is  to  provide  recommendations  that 
can  impact  FY96  operations  and  associated  budgets. 


GOVERNANCE  OF  THE  DOE  NATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

Mission  definition  for  the  departmental  laboratories,  their  proper  sizing,  their 
oversight  by  the  Department,  and  the  DOE  regulations  they  must  abide  by  are 
issues  which  I  have  just  discussed.  Here  I  wish  to  focus  on  two  governance 
issues:  Livermore's  future  as  a  GOCO  laboratory  and  consideration  of  the 
transfer  of  LLNL  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD).  Sec.504  of  H.R.1993 
provides  for  the  transfer  to  an  Under  Secretary  in  DoD  of  all  "national 
security  functions  of  the  Department,  including  defense,  nonproliferation, 
and  defense-related  environmental  management  programs."   This  is  to 
include  "oversight  of  the  defense  and  nondefense  functions  and  budgets"  at 
the  three  DOE  defense  laboratories. 
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LLNL's  Future  as  a  GOCO  Laboratory 

As  I  have  said,  the  governance  problems  that  have  led  to  bureaucratic 
redundancies  in  laboratory  operations  and  management  will  take  time  to 
rectify  despite  top  DOE  management's  strong  commitment  to  reform.  We 
believe  that  continuation  of  our  relationship  with  University  of  California  as 
a  government-owned,  contractor-operated  (GCXIO)  laboratory  provides  us  our 
best  opportvmity  to  preserve  scientific  excellence  and  to  deal  with  these 
governance  problems. 

•  Our  connection  with  the  University  of  California  OJC^  is  important  to  us. 
UC  has  been  the  contractor  for  our  Laboratory  as  well  as  those  at  Los 
Alamos  and  Berkeley  since  our  beginning.   This  arrangement  has 
provided  great  benefit  to  the  Laboratory  and  the  nation.  It  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  attracting  and  maintaining  the  quality  of  our  workforce,  it 
has  provided  an  atmosphere  in  which  independent  views  and  technical 
honesty  are  treated  as  core  values,  and  it  has  led  to  an  array  of  scientific 
and  technical  associations  that  would  have  otherwise  not  been  achievable. 

The  University's  connection  with  DOE  is  both  historic  and  very  forward 
looking.  Leading  up  to  the  most  recent  management  and  operating 
(M&O)  contract  renewal  in  1992,  both  organizations  saw  the  need  to 
restructure  the  contract.  During  the  negotiations,  UC  proposed  a  new 
approach — a  Performance-Based  Management  System,  which  focuses  on 
tesults  achieved  and  demands  greater  contractor  accountability.  It  was  an 
innovative  breakthrough  foi*  a  government  contract  and,  in  hindsight, 
probably  became  a  benchmark  for  the  contract  reform  movement  and 
efforts  to  reform  DOE's  governance  of  its  laboratories.  The  preamble  of  the 
contract  expresses  the  desire  of  both  parties  "to  provide  for  significantly 
expanded  and  enhanced  University  management  oversight  of  the 
Laboratory  which  will  enable  the  EKDE  to  lessen  its  oversight  presence  at 
the  Laboratory." 

•  We  need  to  re-energize  the  GOCO  concept,  with  enhanced  contractor 
accountability.   The  performance-based  management  concept  embodied  in 
the  UC  contract  provides  a  basis  for  important  steps  being  taken  by  the 
Department  to  revitalize  the  GOCO  concept.  The  contract  balances 
scientific  program  flexibility  with  management  accountability.   DOE 
defines  required  results  ("what")  and  the  contractor  employs  the  most 
effective  methods  ("how").   The  contract  provides  clear  performance 
objectives,  metrics  for  measuring  performance,  incentives  for  improved 
performance,  and  means  for  resolving  issues  through  facilitated 
commimications.   It  also  strengthens  UC's  oversight  and  accountability. 
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On  balance,  the  contract  is  working  well,  and  it  has  been  useful  as  a  model 
for  subsequent  M&O  contracts  negotiated  by  DOE  with  other  contractors. 
The  contract  defines  schedules,  self-assessments,  and  pjerformance 
measure  for  contractor  accountability  in  Science  and  Technology  and  in 
Business  Management.   It  provides  the  baseline,  nationwide,  for 
performance  measurement  systems  in  the  DOE  Business  Management 
Pilot  Oversight  project.  This  is  an  important  start,  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  accomplished. 

My  strong  governance  preference  is  for  the  best  possible  rendering  of 
Appendix  B  of  the  Galvin  Task  Force  report.  That  Appendix  speUs  out  in 
detail  the  changes  required  for  successful  revitalization  of  the  GOCO 
arrangement.  We  must  bring  the  series  of  reforms  initiated  by  the 
Department  to  fruition.   As  I  have  suggested.  Congress  should  monitor 
these  activities  to  ensure  that  necessary  improvements  take  place  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

•    The  Laboratory  Operations  Board  being  established  by  IX)E  can  help.  DOE 
management,  in  consultation  with  the  laboratory  directors,  took  the  step 
of  creating  a  DOE  Laboratory  Operations  Board  (LOB)  to  help  address  the 
many  governance  issues  that  have  been  identified.  The  Board,  co-chaired 
by  senior  managers  from  DOE  and  private  industry,  will  play  a  major  role 
in  the  Department  by  addressing  issues  such  as  mission  allocation, 
rightsizing  laboratories,  cost  containment,  and  elimination  of  excessive 
oversight  functions  and  regulatory  requirements.   We  expect  the  LOB  will 
assist  in  the  revitalization  of  the  GOCO  concept  by  monitoring  the 
progress  achieved  in  reaching  the  goals  set  out  in  Appendix  B  of  the 
Galvin  Task  Force  report. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  best  model  for  the  future  is  a  revitalized  GOCO 
system  of  national  laboratories,  based  on  the  concept  of  performance-based 
management  by  the  M&O  contractors  and  the  principles  contained  in 
Appendix  B  of  the  Galvin  Task  Force  report.  The  GOCO  arrangement  has  had 
many  decades  of  great  success,  it  produced  the  finest  set  of  government- 
sponsored  laboratories  in  the  world,  and  I  believe  it  is  worth  trying  to 
recapture  most  of  its  original  principles  with  enhanced  contractor 
accountability. 

Potential  Department  of  Defense  Management  of  DOE  National  Security 
Laboratories 

The  idea  of  transferring  DOE's  defense  work  to  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  studied  and  rejected  numerous  times  since  the  passage  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  The  concept  is  still  viewed  unfavorably  by  both  the  Secretary  of 
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Energy  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  letters  to  Congress  dated  29  March 
1995,  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry  stated:  "Over  the  past  50  years,  there 
has  been  a  clear  and  distinct  separation  of  the  nuclear  weapons-related  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  (and  its  predecessor  agencies).  This  dual-agency  approach  has  served 
the  nation  well  by  creating  institutional  checks  and  balances  that  are  vital  for 
meeting  the  performance,  safety,  and  reliability  requirements  of  the  nuclear 
arsenal.   With  the  new  technical  challenges  of  providing  stewardship  of  the 
stockpile  in  the  absence  of  underground  testing,  this  is  not  a  time  to  be 
fundamentally  restructuring  the  management  of  these  activities." 

I  concur  with  Secretary  Perry's  analysis  and  believe  that  transfer  of  LLNL's 
functions  and  budgets  to  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Defense  Nuclear 
Programs  is  not  in  the  nation's  best  interests.  In  my  view,  proponents  of  DOE 
dismantlement  and  transfer  of  the  Department's  nuclear  security  functions  to 
Dot)  have  not  make  a  persuasive  case  that  significant  cost  savings  result.  I 
also  do  not  see  the  merit  in  transferring  DOE's  unique  environmental 
management  problems  to  an  agency  with  no  comparable  experience  dealing 
with  radiological  wastes  or  mixed  radiological  and  toxic  wastes.  They  would 
be  burdened  with  the  same  technological  and  legal  constraints. 

Most  importantly  to  us,  the  transfer  likely  would  weaken  our  Laboratory  and 
devalue  our  important  contribution  to  nuclear  security.   Let  me  elaborate. 

•    Transfer  of  DOE  nuclear  security  functions  to  the  DoD  would  eliminate  an 
important  set  of  checks  and  balances.  As  Secretary  Perry  has  said,  the  dual- 
agency  process  established  in  the  U.S.  for  developing  nuclear  weapons  has 
served  the  nation  well.   In  this  arrangement,  the  DoD  is  responsible  for 
specifying  the  military  requirements  for  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
delivery  systems,  and  the  DOE  laboratories  independently  are  responsible 
for  developing  weapons  to  meet  the  military's  requirements.   The 
laboratories  have  served  as  advocates  of  improved  safety  and  surety 
features  in  weapons,  some  of  which  have  had  negative  impact  on  cost  or 
operational  effectiveness.  In  the  early  1960's,  the  laboratories  took  the 
initiative  in  pushing  for  inclusion  of  use  control  devices  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  we  have  worked  continually  to  improve  safety  features  on 
weapons,  including  enhanced  fire  resistance,  use  of  insensitive  high 
explosives,  and  incorporation  of  modem  electrical  system  safety. 

The  independence  of  our  views  continues  to  be  important  as  we  move 
into  a  situation  where  we  must  certify  the  performance  of  an  aging 
stockpile  without  the  use  of  underground  nuclear  testing.   In  the  words  of 
the  President,  stockpile  stewardship  "will  now  be  tied  to  a  new 
certification  procedure"  which  includes  participation  by  the  three  nuclear 
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laboratories  ar\d  the  DoD.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  alter  an  important  set  of 
checks  and  balances  by  confining  crucial  techrucal  judgments  and 
decisions  that  affect  national  security  within  one  executive  Department. 

Transfer  of  LLNL  to  DoD  likely  would  weaken  the  multiprogram. 
multidisciplinary  strengths  of  the  Laboratory  and  negatively  impact  our 
national  security  efforts.  Moving  the  Laboratory  to  DoD  would  separate 
our  activities  from  other  science  research.   Our  nondefense  scientific 
programs  would  become  detached  from  their  prime  sponsor,  I  believe  to 
the  detriment  of  their  long-term  health.   We  would  have  increased 
difficulty  maintaining  the  core  competencies  and  supporting 
multipurpose  special  facilities  necessary  for  our  national  security  work, 
but  increasingly  reliant  on  support  funding  from  multiple  sources.   We 
would  also  stand  to  lose  opportunities  to  "spin-off"  or  "spin-on"  dual- 
benefit  technologies  that  have  both  defense  and  nondefense  applications. 
Our  nuclear  weapons  vsirk  currently  benefits  from  our  other  R&D  efforts, 
some  in  partnership  with  industry  and  universities.   Finally,  to  attract 
young  scientists,  the  Laboratory  profits  from  having  a  rich  mixture  of 
military  and  civilian  work  and  both  basic  and  applied  R&D  activities.  For 
stockpile  stewardship  to  succeed,  we  need  the  best  scientific  talent  the 
nation  has  to  offer. 

Moreover,  I  would  be  concerned  about  the  impact  of  abolishment  of  the 
DOE  on  the  nation's  overall  scientific  and  technical  base.  The  Galvin  Task 
Force  concluded  that  "there  remains  a  compelling  agenda  of  important 
work  to  be  performed  [at  the  national  laboratories]  in  their  traditional 
missions,"  which  include  (in  addition  to  national  security)  energy, 
environmental  science  and  technology,  and  underpinning  fields  of  basic 
science.  In  the  energy  area,  the  Yergin  Task  Force  identified  the  critical 
importance  of  federally-supported  R&D  to  meet  future  energy  needs.  In 
environmental  science  and  technology,  we  need  to  develop  advanced 
technologies  for  environmental  cleanup  that  make  more  affordable 
dealing  with  the  wastes  of  50  years  of  nuclear  weapons  production.  In 
basic  science,  DOE  is  one  of  the  nation's  top  supporters  of  fundamental 
research  across  a  broad  range  of  disciplines,  helping  to  ensure  world 
leadership  in  scientific  endeavors  that  contribute  to  U.S.  national  security 
and  economic  well-being. 
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SUMMARY  REMARKS 

As  a  multiprogram  laboratory  with  defining  responsibilities  in  national 
security,  LLNL  has  continually  demonstrated  an  ability  to  integrate  the 
capabilities  embodied  in  its  core  competencies  and  special  facilities  to  solve 
complex  technical  problems  of  national  importance.   We  have  succeeded 
because  of  our  focus  on  problem-solving,  and  by  exploiting  opportunities  that 
utilize  and  reinforce  our  special  strengths.  Laboratory  personnel  organize 
into  multidisdpliriary  teams  to  pursue  mission-driven  issues  from  concept 
formulation  to  product  delivery.  Our  products  have  included  fully-tested 
nuclear  weapon  designs,  the  Nova  laser,  the  AVLIS  system,  several 
generations  of  magnetic  fusion  facilities,  world-class  precision  machining 
capabilities,  and  the  sensor  systems  for  the  Clementine  satellite.   Innovative 
advances  in  science  and  technology  at  the  Laboratory  on  a  smaller  scale  have 
also  had  far-reaching  impact. 

In  these  particularly  cost-consdous  times,  we  are  working  to  deliver  even 
more  per  dollar  invested  in  our  Laboratory  in  two  ways: 

•  First,  we  are  working  with  IX)E  program  offices  to  help  them  develop 
strategic  visions,  goals,  and  roadmaps,  such  as  the  effort  by  Defense 
Programs  to  develop  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  Plan. 
The  plan  envisions  a  much  smaller  weapons  complex,  operating  in  a 
more  integrated  fashion  and  drawing  on  the  unique  strengths  of  each  site. 
The  result  is  a  focused,  leaner — yet  robust — nuclear  weapons  technology 
program  at  Livermore  with  lead  responsibilities  in  selected  areas  and 
shared  responsibilities  in  others.  It  is  important  that  other  such  DOE 
program  planning  efforts  lead  to  better  integration  of  the  R&D  efforts  of 
the  laboratories  rather  than  greater  differentiation  in  the  broad  mission 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  multiprogram  laboratories. 

•  Second,  we  are  working  to  eliminate  wasteful  bureaucratic  management 
practices,  stemming  largely  from  excessive  oversight  functions  and 
excessive  DOE  regulations.  This  is  a  nest  of  problems  which  were  years  in 
the  making  and  will  take  time  to  fix.  We  believe  that  the  best  approach 
entails  revitalization  of  the  GOCO  concept,  with  performance-based 
mariagement  by  the  DOE  M&O  contractors  and  actions  taken  to  reduce 
bureaucratic  administrative  functions,  such  as  those  suggested  in 
Appendix  B  of  the  Galvin  Task  Force  report. 

As  strategic  goals  and  missions  are  refined,  and  as  management  requirements 
are  restructured,  the  DOE  laboratories  will  meet  the  nation's  vital  needs  with 
even  greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Tarter. 
Dr.  Trivelpiece. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ALVIN  W.  TRIVELPIECE,  DIRECTOR,  OAK 
RIDGE  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 

Dr.  Trivelpiece.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It's  sort  of  hard,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  to  think  of  anything  new 
to  say.  But  what  struck  me  as  a  possibihty  here  is  several  times 
during  the  day,  people  have  said  things,  either  from  the  Commit- 
tee's point  of  view,  or  the  witness'  point  of  view,  that  was  suffi- 
ciently humorous  that  the  audience  here  laughed. 

That's  quite  appropriate. 

What  doesn't  seem  to  be  appropriate,  however,  is  breaking  out 
into  applause  occasionally  when  you  hear  something  you  like. 

And  there  were  several  times  today  that  I  would  like  to  have  bro- 
ken out  into  applause. 

Most  of  them  occurred  during  the  time  that  Deputy  Secretary 
Curtis  was  testifying.  I  think  he  was  right  on  the  mark.  I  thought 
his  enthusiastic  support  of  your  bill,  as  contrasted  with  the  others, 
is  right  on  the  mark,  and  I  want  to  align  myself  very  closely  with 
that  because  I  believe  that  your  approach  at  least  has  the  elements 
of  being  able  to  bring  about  the  effective  changes  that  are  nec- 
essary. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  troubled  me  in  these  hearings,  and 
I've  participated  in  several  of  them,  including  your  field  hearing  in 
Oak  Ridge,  is  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  recognition  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  money  and  the  manner  in  which  we  receive  it. 

We  are  not  funded  as  institutions.  We  do  not  get  a  large  chunk 
of  money  which  is  given  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  insti- 
tutions we're  responsible  for. 

Therefore,  when  somebody  says  cut  the  lab's  budget  by  ten  per- 
cent, I  really  don't  mechanically  know  what  to  do,  because  what  I 
receive  are  funds  from  lots  of  programs,  from  various  Assistant 
Secretaries,  from  other  agencies  of  the  federal  government.  I 
wouldn't  know  where  to  send  the  check  back  to  if  I  were  able  to 
cut  the  costs,  but  I  do  know  that  by  cutting  costs,  I  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  the  efficiency  of  the  institution. 

I'm  highly  desirous  of  doing  that,  and  I  would  cheer  or  applaud 
my  colleagues  when  they  talk  about  how  they  would  like  to  reduce 
their  overhead  costs. 

We  have  the  highest  natural  motivation  to  want  to  reduce  the 
costs,  but  we  get  help  in  areas  which  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
do  so,  and  the  so-called  "phantom  overhead"  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  various  forms  here  today,  that  is,  you  are  given  instruc- 
tions on  something  to  do,  but  you  are  not  given  the  resources  with 
which  to  do  it. 

It's  also  called  unfunded  mandates  in  other  comers.  That's  been 
a  major  growth  of  reduction  of  efficiency  that  we  have.  And  to  the 
extent  that  can  be  rooted  out,  I  think  that  would  be  wonderful. 

And  the  processes  that  the  Department  has  started  and  that 
your  legislation  would  promote  I  think  are  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  is  essential  that  it  not  be  done  in  a  way  where  somebody 
says,  cut  ten  percent,  because  we  don't  have  the  meguis  to  do  that, 
and  that  just  creates  additional  frustration. 
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If  you  want  to  stop  a  program,  fine,  stop  the  program  and  we  will 
be  out  the  money  that  program  reflects  the  reduction  of.  But  as 
long  as  the  program  is  there,  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
compete.  And  if  we  can  compete  in  a  manner  in  which  our  excel- 
lence is  superior  to  the  excellence  of  any  other  institution,  includ- 
ing that  of  competing  among  each  other,  then  that  ought  to  be  the 
institution  that  is  funded  to  do  the  work. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  excellence  ought  to  be  one  of  the  hall- 
marks of  these  activities,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  in  fact  mentioned 
too  infrequently  today. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Trivelpiece  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairmen  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittees,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  this  Committee  to  present  my  views  on  the  restructuring  the  federal 
scientific  establishment  regarding  the  future  missions  and  governance  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE)  National  Laboratories.  In  particular,  I  will  focus  my  remarks  on  several 
bills:  H.R.  2142,  the  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act";  H.R.  87,  the 
"Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Facilities  Act";  H.R.  IS  10,  the  "Department  of 
Energy  Laboratories  Efficiency  Improvement  Act";  and  H.R.  1993,  Tide  n,  the 
"Department  of  Energy  Abolishment  Act"  I  have  solicited  opinions  from  the  directors  of 
some  of  the  other  Department  of  Energy  national  laboratories  not  represented  here  today. 
I  have  also  discussed  elements  of  my  testimony  with  several  colleagues  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  (ORNL),  and  with  several  individuals  in  the  Lockheed  Martin 
Corporation.  Even  so,  the  viewpoints  in  this  testimony  are  my  own. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  research  institutions  in  many  countries,  and  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  delegations  visiting  the  United  States  from  other 
countries.  It  is  my  impression  that  most  of  these  countries  envy  our  system  of  national 
laboratories.  In  many  cases  they  have  set  up  institutions  that  are  similar  to  ours. 
Therefore,  I  find  it  perplexing  to  learn  that  there  are  recommendations  to  establish  a 
version  of  the  Defense  Base  Qosing  Commission  to  decide  which  of  our  national 
laboratories  should  be  closed.  There  are  major  differences  between  research  laboratories 
and  military  bases.  Although  base  closing  may  be  painful  and  economically  disruptive  in 
a  particular  location,  if  the  need  arises,  the  bases  can  be  reopened.  Or,  the  military 
function  they  performed  can  be  completely  restored,  even  though  it  may  be  at  another 
site.  With  research  labs,  this  is  a  littie  different.  The  processes  that  bring  together  a 
productive  group  of  scientists  and  engineers  into  a  multiprogram  activity  are  not  so  well 
understood.  It  may  take  years  to  get  a  productive  group  going  and  only  a  few  minutes  to 
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kill  it.  And  major  experimental  facilities  are  not  so  easily  dismantled  and  reassembled  as 
munitions  and  materiel. 

The  call  to  close  one  or  more  of  the  national  laboratories  is  also  disturbing  because  the 
private  sector  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  its  investment  in  research.  Like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  distressed  that  several  large  industrial  firms  have  significandy 
weakened  their  long-term  commitments  to  R  &  D  in  the  course  of  downsizing  and 
realignment.  Bell  Labs  and  IBM  are  the  most  recent  to  come  to  mind.  Philip  A. 
Griffiths,  the  director  of  Princeton's  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  points  out  in  an  August 
16, 1995,  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  the  most  productive  years  of  IBM  and 
ATifeT  Bell  Laboratories  occurred  when  these  companies  dominated  their  industries. 
This  has  changed  and  research  is  now  viewed  as  a  "variable  overhead  expense."  That  is, 
research  is  now  viewed  as  a  portion  of  overhead  rationed  to  the  need  to  produce  earnings 
for  investors.  It  would  be  difficult  to  re-create  a  research  institution  of  the  scope  and 
excellence  of  Bell  Labs  here  in  the  United  States.  It  is  my  understanding  that  as  a 
condition  of  doing  business  in  both  Singapore  and  China,  AT&T  is  setting  up  research 
institutions  like  Bell  Labs  in  those  countries.  This  pattern  worries  me.  I  hope  that  it 
worries  you  also. 

On  what  should  be  a  more  encouraging  note,  the  national  laboratories  are  widely 
recognized  by  industry  as  a  unique  resource.  Partnerships  that  span  the  range  from  basic 
research  through  applied  programs  to  technology  development  have  resulted  in  new 
processes  and  products  that  help  U.S.  industries  to  compete  in  the  global  marketplace. 

However,  suggestions  have  been  made  that  corporate  America  should  entirely  fund  the 
research  it  needs  for  its  benefit  and  survival.  Taking  advantage  of  the  resources  of  the 
national  laboratories  has  been  derided  as  "corporate  welfare."  The  leveraging  of  scarce 
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research  dollars  through  cost-shared  partnerships  strikes  me  as  eminendy  sensible. 
Thanks  to  the  Department  of  Energy  technology  transfer  programs,  ORNL  researchers 
now  participate  in  212  cooperative  research  and  development  agreements.  That  is, 
agreements  have  become  commonplace  in  which  the  corporations  have  made  a 
substantial  contribution. 

In  addition  to  parmerships  with  industry,  the  national  laboratories  work  with  one  another, 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  universities,  and  with  researchers  from  other  nations. 
In  a  recent  survey  we  found  that  over  70  percent  of  OR>fL's  publications  in  scientific 
journals  are  jointiy  authored  with  another  institution.  This  fraction  has  grown 
dramatically  over  the  last  decade  and  it  demonstrates  how  much  we  have  changed  over 
the  past  few  years. 

This  change  is  not  always  recognized  by  external  groups  such  as  those  convened  recentiy 
to  study  the  DOE  national  laboratories,  their  governance,  or  their  research  direction. 
These  include  the  Galvin  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  DOE  National 
Laboratories,  the  Yergin  Task  Force  on  Strategic  Energy  R&D,  and  the  President's 
Committee  of  Advisors  on  Science  and  Technology  panel  on  fusion  energy.  Some  of 
these  groups  have  said  that  the  labs  must  change  -  that  they  should  be  more  open  and 
bring  in  industry  and  have  more  interactions  with  universities.  Well,  we  have  changed,  a 
lot.  At  ORNL  we  now  have  more  than  4000  guest  scientists  and  engineers  per  year. 
About  one  third  of  them  are  from  industrial  organizations.  We  aren't  saturated  with 
visitors,  but  it  is  clear  that  another  doubling  would  be  tough  to  accommodate.  All  of  this 
change  has  occurred  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  Most  of  the  activities  that  have  led  to  this 
change  started  over  ten  years  ago.  It's  sometimes  frustrating  that  there  is  so  little 
recognition  of  how  much  we  have  changed  in  the  past  few  years. 
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But,  leaving  my  frustrations  aside,  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  openness  and 
collaboration  that  needs  to  be  considered.  Having  guest  scientists  and  engineers  visit  is 
one  thing,  but  working  closely  with  them  on  collaborative  projects  is  another  effort  that 
must  increasingly  become  the  norm  as  the  competition  for  increasingly  scarce  funding 
continues.  The  experience  at  ORNL  is  similar  to  that  at  other  IX)E  national  laboratories, 
all  of  which  have  shown  a  great  interest  in  collaboration. 

In  that  light  I  would  like  to  address  the  stated  purpose  of  several  of  the  bills:  to  produce 
cuts  in  the  budgets  of  the  laboratories.  If  the  present  round  of  budget  considerations  is 
going  to  reduce  the  support  for  research,  then  I  believe  that  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  should  agree  on  what  programs  or  projects  are  going  to  be  continued  and  which 
are  going  to  be  eliminated,  rather  than  asking  which  institutions  should  be  affected.  If  a 
given  program  reduction  results  in  reductions  at  a  national  laboratory  or  university,  so  be 
it.  The  institution(s)  best  able  to  perform  the  program  should  either  be  assigned  to  do  the 
work  or  allowed  to  propose  to  compete  for  it.  Making  a  decision  to  close  a  facility  that  is 
best  qualified  to  do  a  particular  project,  and  then  deciding  to  expand  that  particular 
project  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

As  an  example  of  how  program  cuts  affect  a  laboratory,  consider  the  decision  to  stop 
work  on  one  version  of  a  new  production  reactor.  This  programmatic  decision  resulted  in 
a  $14  million  reduction  of  work  at  ORNL,  and  my  job  was  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
at  ORNL  to  accommodate  this  reduction.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  been  given  the 
instruction  to  reduce  programs  at  ORNL  by  $14  million  I  would  not  have  known  how  to 
do  that  within  the  law.  The  appropriated  funds  for  the  various  projects  at  ORNL  have 
been  apportioned  to  the  Laboratory,  and  the  work  should  be  performed  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriation  language  that  permits  their  expenditure.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
spend  them  for  some  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  they  were  appropriated.  So  if  I 
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am  instructed  to  reduce  the  activities  at  ORNL  by  some  percentage,  I  don't  have  a  basis 
for  deciding  which  of  the  programs  I  am  supposed  to  reduce  or  stop.  Across  the  board 
cuts  appear  to  present  a  simple  solution,  but  the  delays  in  progress  and  limitations  on 
staffing  and  equipment  that  they  impose  do  not  necessarily  result  in  a  well-managed 
program. 

Two  of  the  bills,  H.R.  1510  and  H.  R.  2142,  contain  language  regarding  external 
regulation  of  DOE  laboratories.  Secretary  O'Leary  has  appointed  the  Aheame  Task  Force 
on  External  Regulation  of  DOE  Nuclear  Safety.  The  members  of  this  Task  Force  are    . 
examining  the  current  practice  of  self-regulation  of  the  Department.  I  anticipate  that 
efficiencies  will  accrue  to  the  laboratories  from  this  effort  and  from  the  Department's 
pilot  programs  focusing  on  Environment,  Safety,  and  Health  and  Business  Management 
These  reflect  the  Department's  commitment  to  reduction  of  operational  costs  and 
improved  efficiencies  with  concern  to  the  health  and  safety  of  its  workers,  the  public,  and 
the  environment. 

This  has  been  an  outstanding  year  for  ORNL  in  the  recognition  achieved  by  its 
researchers.  A  Nobel  Prize  was  won  by  Clifford  Shull  for  his  work  on  neutron  scattering 
at  ORNL.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  eight  previous  Nobel  Prizes  have  had  their 
foundation  in  Shull's  work.  I'm  pleased  that  he  has  now  been  accorded  this  honor.  Liane 
B.  Russell,  of  ORNL's  Biology  Division,  received  the  Enrico  Fermi  Award  for  her 
contributions  to  genetics  and  radiation  biology.  Gerard  M.  Ludtka  received  an  E.  O. 
Lawrence  Award  for  his  work  in  materials  technology.  Gerald  D.  Mahan  in  his  dual 
capacity  as  ORNLAJniversity  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville  Distinguished  Scientist,  became 
the  most  recent  ORNL  staff  member  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  I  am  elated  that  ORNL  achievements  were  awarded  five  R&D  100  Awards  in 
the  1995  competition  bringing  our  total  to  79.  It  is  similarly  impressive  that  the 
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Department  of  Energy  is  far  and  away  the  leader  among  federal  agencies  in  the  history  of 
this  con^tition. 

These  honors  and  awards  reinforce  my  belief  that  the  DOE  national  laboratories  are  an 
essential  component  of  the  national  science  and  technology  infrastructure.  The  scientific 
discoveries  and  technological  innovation  that  underpin  our  nation's  economic 
competitiveness  and  social  well-being  arc  produced  by  this  infrastructure  which  is  based 
on  a  foundation  of  academic,  industrial,  and  federal  laboratory  research  and  development. 
These  institutions  play  complementary  roles  in  serving  the  national  interest.  Basic 
research  initiated  by  individual  investigators  has  been  the  academic  model.  Industry 
focuses  on  short-term,  product-driven  research  and  development.  Federal  laboratories 
have  addressed  complex,  applied  interdisciplinary  science  and  technology  issues  as  well 
as  work  in  the  fundamental  sciences. 

The  DOE  national  laboratories  play  a  unique  role  in  this  national  science  and  technology 
infrastructure.  Their  ability  to  conduct  large-scale,  long-term,  integrated  research 
projects  has  produced  a  remarkable  set  of  contributions,  ranging  from  fundamental 
scientific  discoveries  to  commercial  products,  that  have  improved  national  security, 
economic  productivity,  human  health,  and  environmental  conditions.  The  success  of  the 
national  laboratories  in  applying  science  and  technology  to  national  challenges  derives  in 
part  from  a  special  organizational  structure  that  supports  long-term,  high-risk,  problem- 
focused  research  and  development  particularly  on  a  larger  scale  than  most  universities 
can  manage.  Successful  projects  have  been  characterized  by  interdisciplinary  integration 
of  science  and  engineering,  focused  project  management,  defined  cost  and  time 
schedules,  and  relevant  delivery  of  solutions  to  problems.  The  report  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratories  (the  Galvin 
Task  Force)  notes,  "One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  multiprogram  laboratories  derives 
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from  the  diversity  of  technical  expertise  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  from  within  these 
laboratories  on  specific  scientific  and  technical  challenges." 

There  is  much  debate  within  the  national  laboratories  on  how  to  uniquely  identify 
ourselves.  Certainly  at  a  level  of  a  one  paragraph  summary,  nearly  all  of  the  national 
laboratories  look  alike.  This  is  because  of  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  Energy:  "The 
Department  of  Energy,  in  partnership  with  our  customers,  is  entrusted  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  by  providing  the  technical  information  and  scientific  and 
educational  foundation  for  technology,  policy,  and  institutional  leadership  necessary  to 
achieve  efficiency  in  energy  use,  diversity  in  energy  sources,  a  more  productive  and 
competitive  economy,  improved  environmental  quality,  and  a  secure  national  defense." 
Individually,  the  national  laboratories  pursue  complementary  and  interlocking  programs 
as  directed  by  the  Department  of  Energy  program  managers.  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
management  initiatives  now  underway  in  the  Department  of  Energy,  significant  benefits 
in  increased  operational  efficiency  and  effectiveness  will  accrue  to  the  national 
laboratories. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Trivelpiece. 

Dr.  Crawford,  am  I  correct  that  this  might  be  your  debut? 

Dr.  Crawford.  That's  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Before  Congress. 

Well,  you  can  see  that  your  colleagues  have  all  survived. 

Dr.  Crawford.  They've  all  survived. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  This  far  in  the  afternoon,  I  hope  you'll  take  that  as 
a  good  sign. 

Dr.  Crawford.  I  do.  They've  also  said  a  lot  of  things,  and  I  tend 
to  agree  with  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  C.  CRAWFORD,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR, 
SANDIA  NATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

Dr.  Crawford.  I  would  like  to  just  make  a  couple  of  quick  re- 
marks. 

And  that  is  that  the  laboratories  have  an  important  and  endur- 
ing mission,  to  serve  the  nation  and  to  serve  the  national  agenda. 

It  seems  that  our  strategic  challenge  is,  how  do  we  maintain  our 
technical  competence  and  our  technical  capabilities  in  the  face  of 
very  tightly  constrained  resources? 

Two  things  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  believe  will  enable 
us  to  do  this  is,  first  of  all,  to  retain  and  enhance  the 
multiprogram,  multidisciplinary  environment  of  the  laboratories. 

This  is  an  incredibly  important  part  of  managing  and  developing 
a  vital  laboratory. 

Our  core  competencies  draw  strength  from  each  and  every  pro- 
gram that  we  support. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  support  the  appropriate  set  of  core 
competencies  from  a  single  program. 

Second,  and  maybe  even  more  important:  many  of  the  advances 
that  we  see  in  today's  world  come  from  the  intersection  of  these 
various  programs. 

Those  intersections  are  very  fruitful  as  far  as  research  advances 
and  research  opportunities. 

And  the  third,  it  produces  a  laboratory  that  challenges  the  best 
of  our  people  and  allows  us  to  pursue  the  agenda  that  is  important 
to  the  nation. 

The  second  major  piece  that  I  would  hold  up  is  the  ability  to 
form  strategic  partnerships.  And  I  include  in  those  partnerships 
the  universities,  the  private  sector,  and  the  other  laboratories. 

At  Sandia,  it  is  actually  impossible  to  carry  out  our  mission  with- 
out partnerships — without  partnerships  with  the  private  sector, 
without  partnerships  with  the  other  laboratories  and  universities. 

In  the  defense  business,  the  national  security,  it  is  not  possible 
in  toda/s  condition  of  constrained  resources  to  develop  and  design 
the  components  necessary  for  nuclear  defense  and  have  unique, 
captive  capability  to  produce  them.  We  must  depend  on  the  indus- 
try. 

That  means  we  must  design,  we  must  conceive  the  components 
and  the  processes  necessary  that  are  consistent  with  industrial 
practice. 

So  in  our  future,  it  appears  to  us  that  industrial  partnerships  are 
an  essential  part  of  us  completing  our  mission. 
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Which  leads  me  to  my  final  point,  that  I  believe  the  legislation 
that  seeks  to  crystallize  and  better  define  our  mission  as  a  first 
step  towards  reorientation  is  the  right  way  to  go.  That  I  believe 
mission  ought  to  drive  our  fiinding,  and  fimding  ought  to  drive  our 
size  and  management  capability. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Crawford  follows:] 
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United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Science 

Subcommittee  on  Basic  Research 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Environment 

Joint  Hearing  on  the  DOE  National  Laboratories 
September?,  1995 


Introduction 

Chairman  Schiff,  Chairman  Rohrabacher,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittees, 
I  am  John  Crawford,  deputy  director  of  Sandia  National  Laboratories,  a  multiprogram  laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Energy.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  subcommittees;  I  send  the  regreLs  of  the  laboratory  director,  Paul  Robinson,  who  is  in 
Europe  and  therefore  could  not  attend.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  four  bills' 
before  your  subcommittees  that  would  affect  the  missions,  size,  and  structure  of  the  DOE 
laboratory  system.  I  will  comment  on  the  proposals  contained  in  these  bills  in  the  context  of 
Sandia's  future  responsibilities  and  strategic  needs. 

Sandia  National  Laboratories  is  m.anaged  by  Sandia  Corporation,  a  Lockheed  Martin 
Company.  The  laboratory  performs  scientific  and  engineering  research  as  well  as  product  design 
and  development  for  U.S.  government  needs  in  defense,  energy,  environment,  and  the  basic 
sciences  necessary  to  support  these  missions.  Our  record  of  technical  innovations  and 
integration  to  provide  system  solutions  to  important  national  problems  is  unrivaled. 

Sandia  has  a  central  role  to  play  in  DOE's  national  security  missions,  particularly  in 
maintaining  confidence  in  the  safety,  security,  control,  and  reliability  of  the  nuclear  weapon 
stockpile  and  providing  an  efficient  production  complex  for  the  smaller  stockpile  of  the  future. 
We  also  develop  technology  to  support  the  verification  of  arms  reduction  agreements  and  to 
assist  our  nation's  policy  of  limiting  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  These 
national  security  responsibilities  are  formidable  and  enduring  and  we  take  them  very  seriously. 

As  important  as  this  work  is,  we  recognize  that  the  federal  budget  is  under  great  pressure  and 
that  we  must  perform  this  mission  more  efficiently.  Our  challenge  is  strategic:  How  do  we 
maintain  the  technical  competencies  (staff,  facilities,  and  knowledge)  required  for  our  DOE 
missions  as  budgetary  resources  become  more  constrained?  Our  approach  to  dealing  with  this 


'H.R.  2142,  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act":  H.R.  87,  "Dcpariineni  of  Energy  Laboratory 
Facilities  Act";  H.R.  1510.  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratories  Efficiency  Lnproveinent  Act":  and  H.R.  1993,  Title 
n,  "Department  of  Energy  Abolishment  Act". 
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problem  is  based  on  two  strategic  principles:  multiprogram  management  and  synergistic 
partnerships. 

Multiprogram  Management 

A  strong  commitment  to  a  common  set  of  core  technical  competencies  serving  the  needs  of, 
and  supported  by,  a  diversity  of  several  major  national  programs  is  a  crucial  strategy  for  Sandia. 
The  Laboratories'  ability  to  sustain  its  core  competencies  has  been  made  difficult  over  the  past 
several  years  by  declining  funding  for  nuclear  weapon  research  and  development.  This  is  critical 
to  our  support  of  DOE's  national  security  mission,  as  well  as  DOE's  missions  in  energy, 
environment,  and  the  basic  sciences,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  critical  as  resources  become  more 
constrained. 

A  world-class  base  of  scientific  and  technological  excellence  has  always  been  essential  for 
meeting  the  extreme  requirements  placed  on  nuclear  weapons,  especially  in  regard  to  weapon 
safety,  security,  and  reliability.  The  science  and  technology  needs  that  characterize  DOE's 
nuclear  weapon  mission  are  extremely  broad,  covering  most  of  the  physical  sciences  and 
engineering  disciplines  recognized  today,  as  well  as  the  computational  and  modeling 
technologies  required  for  modem  scientific  investigation.  These  technical  capabilities  overlap 
those  required  for  DOE  missions  in  energy  and  environment. 

Sandia's  core  competencies  derive  from  a  matrix  of  scientific  and  integrated  technological 
initiatives  that  are  most  generally  described  by  the  term,  "science-based  engineering."  Our 
scientific  research  is  focused  on  materials,  microelectronics  and  photonics,  computational  and 
information  sciences,  and  engineering  sciences  such  as  robotics.  Sandia's  principal  integrated 
technologies — advanced  manufacturing  technology,  electronics  technology,  advanced 
information  technology,  and  pulsed  power  technology — are  rooted  in  our  scientific  foundations 
and  apply  directly  to  our  DOE  mission  applications.  We  commonly  refer  to  these  as  "strategic 
initiatives,"  because  they  are  technologies  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  DOE's  missions 
in  the  future.  These  four  initiatives  are  producing  revolutionary  advances  in  technology  that  will 
in  turn  revolutionize  the  ways  we  perform  all  of  our  missions. 

In  my  view,  the  multiprogram,  multidisciplinary  environment  is  es.sential  for  excellence  in 
Sandia's  national  security,  energy,  and  environmental  missions.  The  synergy  that  exists  in  the 
multiprogram  laboratory  environment  enhances  mission  performance  in  all  areas.  This 
committee  should  be  careful  to  preserve  the  multiprogram  concept  for  national  laboratories.  As 
currently  written,  some  of  the  bills  under  consideration  before  tliis  committee  today  run  the 
danger  of  seriously  weakening  the  multiprogram  laboratories. 

Synergistic  Partnerships 

Another  critically  important  element  of  Sandia's  strategy  is  a  strong  commitment  to  R&D 
partnerships  with  industry,  universities,  and  other  federal  laboratories.  These  relationships  are 
entirely  compatible  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy's  Task 
Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  DOE  National  Laboratories  (llie  Galvin  report),  which 
endorses  collaboration  in  areas  germane  to  DOE  missions. 

Sandia's  success  in  establishing  large  numbers  of  mutually  beneficial  relationships  with  the 
private  sector  is  in  large  measure  a  consequence  of  its  competencies  being  well  aligned  with  tiie 
technical  interests  of  the  private  sector  and  universities.  For  example,  manufaciuiing  support 
technologies  are  central  to  Sandia's  mission  for  DOE's  office  of  Defense  Programs  and 
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constitute  a  large  fraction  of  our  technology  base.  The  future  operating  environment  of  the  DOE 
nuclear  weapons  production  complex  will  require  greater  manufacturing  agility  and  cost- 
effectiveness.  The  DOE  Defense  Programs  laboratories  cannot  achieve  these  goals  in  isolation 
from  the  nation's  manufacturing  community. 

Sandia's  strategic  initiative  in  advanced  manufacturing  technology  derives  from  its  long- 
standing responsibility  for  engineering  design  of  DOE  non-nuclear  components.  This  initiative 
vigorously  supports  DOE's  strategic  requirement  for  Advanced  Design  and  Production 
Technologies  (ADAPT),  an  important  element  of  the  DOE  Defense  Programs  strategic  plan.  The 
investment  in  the  ADAPT  initiative  will  result  in  a  nuclear  weapons  complex  that  will  be  able  to 
safely,  efficiently,  and  cost-effectively  repair,  requalify,  or  renew  weapons  and  components  in 
the  enduring  stockpile  as  they  age.  This  capability  will,  in  turn,  provide  an  affordable,  safe, 
secure,  and  reliable  nuclear  deterrent.  The  goals  of  ADAPT  are  to  enable  an  affordable  design 
and  production  capability  for  DOE  in  the  long  term  and  to  continuously  support  stockpile 
assurance  activities.  A  key  ingredient  of  this  effort  is  collaboration  with  industry. 

The  necessity  for  industrial  collaboration  is  also  clearly  evident  in  the  electronics  arena. 
DOE's  requirements  for  many  electronic  devices  cannot  be  met  with  commercial  electronic 
products.  Sandia  is  unique  among  the  national  laboratories  in  having  design  and  production 
oversight  responsibility  for  all  electronic  components  in  DOE  nuclear  weapon  systems.  To  meet 
its  mission  requirements,  Sandia  has  developed  a  broad-based  competency  in  electronics,  from 
the  fundamental  science  of  semiconducting  materials  to  device  design  and  manufacturing 
processes.  We  can  only  maintain  this  capability  in  partnership  with  industry,  and  our  program 
collaborates  intensely  with  the  semiconductor  industry  and  universities  through  consortia  and 
other  arrangements.  We  are  setting  a  goal  of  obtaining  nearly  90%  of  our  future  weapon  parts 
from  industrial  suppliers  (The  level  was  50%  during  the  Cold  War). 

One  way  in  which  we  interact  with  industry  is  through  team  pursuit  of  industry-generated 
technology  road  maps  such  as  those  prepared  by  the  Semiconductor  Industry  Association  and  the 
Optoelectronics  Industry  Development  Association.  In  addition,  we  provide  a  direct  mechanism 
for  applying  university  research  to  manufacturable  electronics  products  and  processes. 

In  the  next  room  is  a  DOE  display  of  R&D  100  Awards.  Sandia,  which  has  long  been  a 
strong  competitor  in  this  prestigious  competition,  is  displaying  information  about  a  capability 
that  has  won  this  award  for  three  consecutive  years,  our  expertise  in  electronics  quality  and 
reliability.  Sandia's  Electronics  Quality/Reliability  Center  is  a  DOE/Defense  Programs-driven 
industrial  collaboration  that  proves  the  value  —  and  necessity  -  of  such  synergistic  partnerships. 
The  nuclear  weapons  mission  of  DOE  requires  electronics  of  extremely  high  reliability,  which 
has  presented  a  unique  challenge  in  science  and  engineering.  Reliability  is  also  a  universal  need 
of  the  private  electronics  industry.  This  Center  has  worked  with  over  1(X)  private  industry 
partners  in  26  states,  and  has  applied  the  results  of  its  Cooperative  R&D  Agreements  (CR  ADAs) 
back  into  its  nuclear  weapons  mission.  For  example,  we  developed  with  Schlumberger  an  expert 
system  for  diagnosing  failures  in  integrated  circuits.  We  have  now  used  this  system  to  assist  in 
diagnosing  failures  in  the  integrated  circuits  used  in  nuclear  weapons. 

In  1995,  this  Center  received  an  R&D  100  award  for  a  patent  pending  technique  that  can 
locale  a  break  in  any  one  of  the  millions  of  microscopic  connections  on  an  integrated  circuit  in 
minutes.  Previous  techniques  could  take  days  or  weeks  with  consequent  high  costs.  Originally 
developed  to  analyze  a  problem  related  to  our  defense  mission,  this  technique  now  has  been 
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licensed  to  electronics  manufacturers,  and  diagnostic  test  equipment  manufacturers  are  making 
instruments  dedicated  to  this  technique. 

CRADAs  with  interested  industrial  participants  yield  significant  benefits  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  program  and  help  reduce  the  cost  of  this  research  to  DOE.  Sandia's  Electronic 
Quality/Reliability  Center  has  entered  into  ten  CRADAs  with  manufacturers  of  integrated 
circuits  (ICs)  or  related  equipment  or  software.  CRADA  partners  include  Intel.  National 
Semiconductor,  LSI  Logic,  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Philips,  Analog  Devices,  Schlumberger, 
Hewlett  Packard,  Honeywell,  and  Micron.  These  partnerships  are  rooted  in  the  reliability  needs 
of  Defense  Programs  and  have  produced  significant  benefits  to  DOE. 

A  similar  example  can  be  found  in  the  area  of  robotics,  where  Sandia  is  working  with  a 
professional  association  and  industry  and  university  partners  to  develop  strategic  plans  for 
partnering  on  areas  of  common  underlying  science  and  technology. 

TheGalvin  Task  Force  report  judged  the  appropriateness  of  collaborative  R&D  based  on 
whether  the  collaborating  industry  is  within  or  outside  traditional  DOE  mission  areas.  However, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  more  appropriate  criterion  is  whether  the  technology  (not  the  industry)  falls 
within  or  outside  the  core  technical  competencies  required  for  DOE  missions.  From  a  DOE 
perspective,  a  key  factor  in  developing  relationships,  with  the  private  sector,  with  universities, 
and  with  other  federal  agencies,  should  be  the  potential  contribution  of  the  collaboration  to 
advancing  mission-critical  technologies. 

For  example,  the  tire  industry  may  seem  to  have  little  in  common  with  DOE  missions. 
However,  improving  an  engineering  tool  for  solving  structural  mechanics  problems  common  to 
both  tire  design  and  the  design  of  certain  nuclear  weapon  components  should  be  an  appropriate 
field  for  collaborative  R&D.  In  fact,  Sandia  has  been  collaborating  with  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  on  such  a  problem.  The  company  has  benefited  from  access  to  modeling  and 
simulation  codes  and  experimental  techniques  developed  in  the  weapons  program;  DOE  has 
benefited  from  substantial  improvements  in  those  codes  resulting  from  the  industrial  interaction. 
The  improved  computer  codes  will  be  used  to  solve  weapon  component  design  problems  that 
previously  were  intractable. 

Strategic  Realignment  of  the  DOE  Laboratory  System 

One  of  the  questions  listed  in  the  charter  for  this  hearing  asks,  "Will  there  be  the  need  for 
consolidation  or  closure  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories?"  In  my  view,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  some  sort  of  realignment  of  the  DOE  laboratories  may  be  necessary.  However,  the  extent 
and  form  of  such  changes  should  be  driven  by  mission  requirements  and  best  business  practices. 
It  seems  unwise  to  prescribe  an  explicit  size  and  personnel  limitation,  as  H.R.  1510  would 
mandate.  Sandia's  size  (as  well  as  that  of  the  other  labs)  has  always  been  set  by  the  programs  it 
is  funded  to  perform  by  its  government  customers.  It  expands  or  contracts  as  needed  to  fill  these 
customer's  needs.  It  also  seems  unwise  to  make  closure  recommendations  (as  would  be  required 
by  H.R.  87  and  H.R.  1993,  Title  II)  before  missions  have  been  mapped  to  resources  and 
facilities. 

H.R.  2 142  has  the  virtue  of  letting  mission  requirements  drive  realignment  decisions.  After 
mission  assignments  have  been  made,  based  on  the  mission  assignment  and  streamlining  criteria 
outlined  in  Section  103  (a),  a  logical  basis  will  exist  for  the  Secretary  to  make  proposals  for 
streamlining  the  DOE  laboratory  system. 
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I  have  two  cautionary  notes  regarding  HR2142. 1  worry  that,  as  missions  are  defined  for  the 
laboratories,  a  trend  toward  finer  and  finer  differentiation  among  missions  might  eventually 
move  the  multiprogram  laboratory  system  in  the  direction  of  very  narrowly  defined,  single- 
mission  laboratories.  I  will  reiterate  the  point  I  made  earlier  in  this  statement  that,  as  a  general 
rule  (with  some  exceptions)  multiprogram  laboratories  are  technically  stronger  research 
institutions  than  those  laboratories  that  lack  multiprogrammatic  synergy.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  laboratories  that  are  responsible  for  designing  end-products.  The  mission  sets  for  the  DOE 
laboratories  may  overlap  extensively;  but  this  condition  should  not  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
duplication  so  long  as  programs  are  managed  within  the  laboratory  system  as  a  whole. 

A  second  concern  with  HR2142  is  with  the  last  paragraph  in  Section  105.  As  I've  stated, 
Sandia  whole-heartedly  believes  that  partnerships  with  the  private  sector,  with  universities,  and 
with  other  federal  agencies  are  essential  for  our  missions.  However,  as  written  the  bill  limits  such 
partnerships  to  "nonproprietary  and  unclassified  information."  In  many  cases,  the  DOE  labs 
work  on  classified  projects  with  and  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  federal  entities;  we 
also  have  occasion  to,  through  the  CRADA  process,  engage  in  the  exchange  of  proprietary 
information.  Thus,  we  would  request  the  deletion  of  the  phrase  "nonproprietary  and  unclassified 
information." 

Enforcement  of  Environmental,  Safety,  and  Health  Requirements 

Another  of  the  questions  listed  in  the  charter  for  this  hearing  concerns  the  desirability  of 
eliminating  self-regulation  of  environmental,  safety,  and  health  requirements  by  DOE.  Both  H.R. 
2142  and  H.R.  1510  call  for  this  action. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  any  misunderstanding  that  may  exist  concerning  DOE's  authority  for 
self-regulation  under  current  law.  The  DOE  laboratories  have  no  exemption  from  standard 
regulatory  requirements  concerning  occupational  safety  and  health  and  environmental 
requirements  for  industrial  or  commercial  operations.  The  laboratories  ai^e  already  regulated  by 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  responsible  for  environmental,  safety,  and  health  enforcement. 
They  are  routinely  audited  by  such  agencies  for  compliance  with  a  variety  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  laws  and  regulations. 

The  only  issue  is  that  of  self-regulation  of  DOE-owned  nuclear  facility  operations.  Self- 
regulation  has  been  regarded  as  appropriate  in  this  case  because  many  of  DOE's  nuclear  facilities 
are  unique.  The  special  understanding  and  experience  required  to  properly  oversee  the  health  and 
safety  issues  and  the  environmental  integrity  associated  with  heterogeneous  R&D,  special  tests, 
and  low-production-volume  environments  is  found  only  in  DOE. 

If  the  regulation  of  DOE  nuclear  operations  were  to  be  transferred  to  another  agency,  the 
major  concern  would  be  the  imposition  of  prescriptive,  detailed,  procedural  regulations  on  a 
non-routine,  highly  fluid  research  and  development  environment.  Under  DOE  regulation, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  utilize  higher-level  performance  objectives  and 
operational  standards  that  are  both  necessary  and  sufficient  to  ensure  safe,  effective 
operations. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulation  of  DOE  Nuclear  Safety  has  heard 
testimony  from  DOE  management,  the  laboratories,  many  stakeholder  organizations,  and 
representatives  of  organizations  in  the  private  sector  regulated  by  agencies  other  than  DOE. 
Sandia  believes  that  the  regulation  of  DOE  nuclear  safety  should  remain  the  responsibility 
of  DOE,  provided  regulatory  reforms  now  underway  in  the  department  prove  successful. 
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We  also  noted  lo  the  Advisory  Committee  that  the  DOE  labs  are  presently  performing  at  a 
superior  level  of  safety  with  respect  to  accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths  compared  to  industry 
as  s  whole.  As  long  as  this  level  of  safety  is  maintained  (at  reasonable  cost)  why  change  the 
ES&H  requirements. 

Laboratory  Governance 

The  hearing  charter  also  asks  whether  "other  governance  structures,  such  as  corporatization 
or  privatization"  might  better  suit  the  future  management  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories. 

The  Galvin  report  proposes  a  corporatization  model.  I  suppose  corporatization  could  offer 
some  advantages,  such  as  greater  autonomy,  a  wider  variety  of  customers,  and  a  more  market- 
oriented  approach  to  R&D.  Whether  or  not  these  characteristics  are  appropriate  for  federal  R&D 
is  perhaps  debatable.  In  my  view,  I  cannot  envision  the  corporatization  model  as  either 
appropriate  or  useful  for  DOE's  Defense  Program  laboratories.  And  indeed,  the  Galvin  report 
acknowledges  that  the  three  Defense  Program  laboratories  should  probably  be  excepted  from  the 
corporatization  movement.  In  any  case,  any  experiment  in  corporatization  should  be  carefully 
thought  out  and  implemented  on  a  limited,  trial  basis. 

I  believe  a  more  practical  approach  to  addressing  the  root  problems  identified  in  the  Galvin 
report  would  be  to  rejuvenate  the  GOCO  relationship  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Appendix  B 
of  the  report.  We  would  note  that  an  important  rationale  for  the  creation  of  GOCO's  was  to 
provide  the  benefits  of  "best-business  practices"  of  the  private  sector  to  government  efforts. 
Many  of  the  benefits  of  corporatizing  the  laboratory  complex  can  be  achieved  by  applying  the 
quality  management  and  reengineering  tools  pioneered  in  industry  by  the  existing  GOCO's.  For 
example,  at  Sandia  we  are  reengineering  our  operating  and  administrative  procedures  to  achieve 
greater  cost-effectiveness.  We  are  examining  several  categories  of  laboratory  processes  and 
making  basic  changes.  We  are  looking  closely  at  our  business  systems,  site  management 
practices,  and  operational  safety  and  health  practices.  We  are  also  redesigning  our  infonnalion 
and  communications  infrastructure  so  that  many  business  and  management  processes  can  be 
automated  or  streamlined.  DOE's  Strategic  Alignment  initiative  applies  total  quality  tools  and 
best  business  practices  in  a  similar  way  to  achieve  efficiencies  in  the  department's  operations. 

In  summary,  I  would  advise  great  caution  as  you  explore  the  pros  and  cons  of  corporatizing 
the  DOE  laboratories.  With  your  support,  I  believe  DOE's  leadership  can  do  much  to  restore  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  GOCO  model. 

The  Future  Role  of  the  DOE  National  Laboratories 

The  future  role  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories  must  be  tied  to  the  future  needs  of  U.S. 
government  R&D.  H.R.  2142  identifies  four  core  mission  areas  of  the  Department  of  Energy  that 
I  believe  have  enduring  importance  for  our  nation.  Those  missions  are  (1)  national  security, 
including  both  the  nuclear  weapons  role  and  the  nonproliferation  and  arms  control  responsibiUty; 
(2)  enhancing  our  nation's  energy  supply  posture  through  long-term,  high-risk  R&D  that  is 
precompetitive  and  generic;  (3)  basic  research  to  advance  our  understanding  of  energy  and 
matter  and  to  explore  emerging  scientific  fields;  (4)  environmental  R&D  and  technology 
development  to  reduce  the  environmental  impacts  of  energy  use  and  production  and  to  cope  with 
hazardous  and  radioactive  wastes. 

These  mission  areas  represent  major  national  challenges.  Any  one  or  all  of  these  missions 
could  be  abolished  as  a  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  but  the  national  challenges 
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will  not  go  away.  I  believe  these  challenges  require  the  best  technical  leadership  obtainable.  In 
all  the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at  DOE  and  its  laboratories,  the  quality  of  their  technical 
work  has  never  been  at  issue.  The  Department  of  Energy  still  maintains  what  are  widely  regarded 
collectively  as  the  best  scientific  and  engineering  laboratories  in  the  federal  government,  perhaps 
even  the  world.  The  hundreds  of  R&D  100  awards,  some  of  which  are  on  display  in  the  next 
room,  and  the  many  other  prizes  garnered  by  DOE  are  evidence  to  this  fact.  I  believe  the  DOE 
national  laboratories  will  endure,  with  changes,  because  formidable  technical  challenges  that 
threaten  our  national  well-being  will  persist 

This  committee  and  Congress  as  a  whole  should  be  prudent  about  the  changes  in  structure, 
management,  and  configuration  that  it  will  require  of  the  DOE  laboratories.  A  national 
laboratory  is  more  than  a  collection  of  facilities  and  people  with  technical  skills.  The  creative 
synergy  of  a  multiprogram  laboratory  environment  is  established  over  time  and  is  the  result  of 
relationships  among  technical  core  competencies  that  are  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  sponsors' 
programs.  Those  competencies  may  be  difficult  to  reconstruct  in  another  environment  or  at 
another  time.  Consequendy,  I  urge  you  to  exercise  a  degree  of  caution  as  you  consider  proposals 
for  changing  or  restructuring  the  DOE  laboratories. 

One  possible  future  for  the  DOE  Defense  Programs  laboratories  especially  wonies  me.  At 
least  one  proposal  has  been  made  to  transfer  those  laboratories  out  of  DOE  and  place  them  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  (H.R.  1993,  Title  V).  I  believe  such  action  could  be  detrimental  to  the 
prudent  stewardship  of  the  nation's  nuclear  weapon  responsibility.  The  dual-agency 
responsibility  for  nuclear  weapons  that  Congress  created  when  it  passed  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
many  years  ago  still  makes  sense  today.  The  Defense  Programs  laboratories  within  the 
Department  of  Energy  are  an  independent  voice — an  independent  conscience — for  the  safely, 
control,  and  reliability  of  the  weapons  in  our  nuclear  arsenal.  This  independence  has  served  the 
nation  well,  and  it  is  serving  it  well  today. 

Conclusion 

V 

It  is  clear  that  some  sort  of  strategic  realignment  in  the  DOE  laboratory  system  will  ocCur.  It 
is  important,  however,  that  those  changes  be  driven  by  program  and  mission  requirements  and 
best  business  practices  rather  than  by  predefined  percentage  targets  or  externally  prescribed 
models  of  reorganization.  Two  principles  are  especially  important  to  keep  in  mind  when 
considering  strategic  changes  in  the  DOE  laboratory  system.  The  first  is  the  importance  of  the^ 
multiprogram  model  of  R&D  management,  which  adds  synergy  and  depth  to  the  R&D 
environment.  The  second  is  the  imperative  of  collaboration  and  strategic  partnerships  with  R&D 
entities  in  industry  and  academia  as  well  as  with  other  national  laboratories. 

In  addition,  I  urge  your  subcommittees  to  consider  the  unique  role  of  the  DOE  laboratories  in 
the  federal  R&D  system.  No  other  set  of  agency  laboratories  in  the  federal  government  succeeds 
so  well  in  integrating  the  spectrum  of  research,  development,  design,  and  production  support  as 
is  routinely  done  in  the  DOE  laboratories.  Our  record  of  technical  innovations  and  integration  to 
provide  system  solutions  to  important  national  problems  is  unrivaled.  This  is  a  unique  attribute 
that  you  should  seek  to  enhance,  rather  than  diminish,  as  you  ponder  options  for  the  DOE 
laboratory  system. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Crawford,  and  welcome. 

You  can  now  and  at  any  future  time  say  you've  testified  before 
Congress. 

Dr.  Crawford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I'm  not  sure  whether  that's  an  asset  but  you  can  put 
it  in  your  resume. 

Well,  I  gather  if  this  panel  voted  on  the  bills,  my  bill  would  do 
pretty  well.  I'm  pleased  to  hear  that. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  observations  about  my  bill. 

The  first  is,  I'm  going  to  ask  each  of  you,  at  your  convenience, 
to  do  what  I  asked  the  previous  panel  to  do,  and  that  is,  not  at  this 
moment,  but  in  the  near  future  to  reexamine  the  list  of  missions 
that  I've  proposed  in  my  bill. 

I'm  concerned  that  it's  very  difficult  not  to  be  too  narrow  and 
that  it's  very  difficult  not  to  be  too  broad. 

And  so  I  would  really  appreciate  a  tight  review  of  it  to  see  maybe 
if  we're  one  or  the  other,  and  this  is  how  it  ought  to  be  changed. 

I  want  to  say  that  since  this  is  a  hearing  on  the  bills,  that  there's 
two  matters  that  I'm  not  sure  I  have  spelled  out  correctly  in  the 
bill  and  I  may  have  to  rewrite. 

One  is  when  I  say  that  the  labs  would  be  empowered  to  work 
with  non-federal  agencies,  I  mean  the  private  sector  as  well.  It  sim- 
ply did  not  mean  non-federal  government  agencies,  and  I'll  look  to 
spell  that  out  since  I'm  in  agreement. 

And  I  was  pleased  to  receive  Dr.  Bloch's  testimony  fi'om  the 
Council  On  Competitiveness  in  support  of  partnerships  with  indus- 
try under  certain  guidelines  certainly,  but  he  did  not  take  the  posi- 
tion of  there  ought  to  be  this  artificial  separation  between  the  two, 
which  I  personally  regard  as  a  concept  that  no  longer  fits  the 
present  world  economy. 

Also,  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  because  I've  been  asked  a  couple 
of  times,  that  when  my  bill,  if  it  were  to  go  into  effect,  when  it  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  specifically  designate  which  labora- 
tories have  which  responsibilities,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have 
each  laboratory  with  one  mission. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  justification  for  duplication. 

First  of  adl,  a  subject  like  environmental  cleanup  can  be  so  broad 
that  it  means  many  different  things,  and  it  really  isn't  duplicative 
to  have  more  than  one  laboratory  working  on  it. 

Second,  a  more  specific  subject,  like  improved  mileage  from  gaso- 
line, might  have  more  than  one  approach.  So  once  again,  there 
could  be  a  justification  for  duplication. 

I'm  only  saying  that  if  there  is  duplication,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized and  justified  by  the  Department  of  Energy,  not  that  it  can't 
exist.  And  it's  on  my  head  to  review  my  own  bill  that  way,  but  I 
want  to  make  that  clear  for  the  record. 

With  that,  I'm  going  to  hold  the  balance  of  my  time  for  questions 
and  recognize  other  Members  for  questions  right  now,  beginning 
with  my  co-Chairman  of  these  hearings.  Chairman  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  We  actually  have  spoken  before  because 
we've  had  hearings  before  where  you  testified.  I've  probably  been 
asked  the  same  question  that  I  asked  then,  which  is,  rather  than 
reducing  the  amount  of  money  available  to  finance  your  operations, 
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would  it  not  be  better  to  close  the  operation  of  the  least  effective 
laboratory? 

And  you  can  just  give  me  a  very  brief  answer  all  the  way  down 
the  line. 

Dr.  Gay.  I  think  that  there  are  a  variety  of  ways  of  financing  lab- 
oratories. Traditionally,  we've  relied  on  the  flow  through  DOE  from 
Congress  and  the  taxpayer. 

I  think  that  in  addition  to  this  traditional  mechanism,  there  are 
new  mechanisms  that  we  could  be  creative  about,  and  Galvin's 
comments  about  corporatization  tend  to  point  us  in  the  direction  of 
the  ways  that  we  can  look  for  additional  sources  of  funding. 

So  while  there  may  be  a  need  to  look  at  missions  and  scope  and 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  critical  mass  or  not  to  maintain  core 
competency,  I  think  that  thought  also  ought  to  be  given  to  the  lab- 
oratories to  look  at  new  and  innovative  ways  of  helping  fund  the 
on-going  effort  to  maintain  that  critical  mass. 

^d  we  can  look  at  a  broader  range  of  opportunity  than  we  have 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Let  me  summarize  then.  What  you're  saying 
then,  if  there's  going  to  be  a  shortfall,  rather  than  going  for  a  clos- 
ing, we  can  actually  come  up  with  more  creative  means  of  main- 
taining a  certain  level  of  funding  that  rather  than  closing  up  a  lab 
and  maintaining  current  funding. 

Is  that  what  you're  saying? 

Dr.  Gay.  Yes.  We  need  enough  time  to  be  able  to  make  that  kind 
of  a  transition  because  we're  talking  about  a  transformation  of  the 
way  that  labs  operate  in  total.  But  that  we  can  begin  now  moving 
in  a  more  aggressive  way  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I'm  not  saying  that  a  decision  has  been  made 
that  even  I  could  point  to  and  say,  all  right,  the  decision's  been 
made,  we're  going  in  this  direction. 

But  earlier  we  heard  testimony  and  I  agreed  with  that  testi- 
mony, that  we  need  to  make  a  decision  and  we  need  to  do  whatever 
we're  going  to  do  and  get  it  over  with  so  people  can  get  on  with 
their  business  and  quit  having  people  spend  all  their  time  talking, 
about  what  the^re  going  to  do,  and  get  on  with  doing  it. 

So  we'll  see. 

Dr.  Hecker? 

Dr.  Hecker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'd  like  to  answer  at  two  levels,  one  from  a  mission  standpoint. 
By  all  means,  don't  treat  us  all  the  same  and  cut  us  across  the 
board.  Decide  what  you  want  done,  who  can  do  it  best,  fund  those 
that  can  do  it,  and  don't  fund  those  that  can't. 

And  I  think  it's  been  said  several  times.  The  mission  comes,  that 
determines  the  functions,  that  should  determine  the  size,  and  that 
shouldn't  be  across  the  board. 

From  an  administrative  stsmdpoint,  what  Mr.  Galvin  pointed  out, 
because  of  the  way  things  have  evolved,  all  of  our  institutions  can 
effect  administrative  cost  savings  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  changing  its  governance. 

And  from  that  standpoint,  I  think  we  can  all  do  that  across  the 
board,  once  we  settle  on  the  missions  and  what  we  need  to  do. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Dr.  SCHRIESHEIM.  Well,  missions  determine  survival,  and  once 
the  missions  are  worked  out,  it  could  well  be  possible  that  there 
would  be  some  decisions  made  on  a  closing,  if  that's  your  question. 

You  know,  if  the  question  is  to  make  an  arbitrary  decision  in- 
stantaneously, you  know,  we'll  close  whatever  it  is.  There's  17  labs, 
we'll  close  thj-ee,  before  an  investigation  of  the  missions  and  an  as- 
signment of  the  missions  is  concerned.  That  I  don't  think  is  the 
right  way  to  go. 

Dr.  Tarter.  Again,  I  think  Dr.  Trivelpiece  said  it  quite  well  in 
his  statement.  You  don't  fiind  laboratories,  you  fund  programs.  And 
so  if  a  program  is  funded  at  a  level  that  doesn't  support  the  labora- 
tories that  did  it,  then  I  think  you  could  ask  the  Department  to 
make  a  decision  at  some  point  that  laboratory  or  that  set  of  labora- 
tories, that  would  be  an  efficient  way  to  manage. 

But  I  think  you  do  have  to  decide  the  program  first  and  then  ask 
whoever  is  running  the  set  of  labs  to  make  their  decision  about 
how  to  execute  the  program. 

Dr.  Trivelpiece.  You're  getting  down  almost  to  the  level  of  deci- 
sion that  an  individual  scientist  or  engineer  doing  research  has  to 
make,  and  each  of  us  sitting  here  at  the  table  have  been  practicing 
scientists  at  one  time  or  another,  engineers. 

And  so  you  come  up  against  a  situation  in  which  the  program, 
no  matter  how  much  you  want  to  continue  doing  it,  or  how  much 
you  believe  in  it  personally  or  would  like  to  dedicate  your  efforts 
to  it,  the  funding  to  pursue  it  simply  isn't  there,  and  you  go  find 
something  else  to  do. 

It's  very  painful,  very  difficult. 

Now  if  you  sort  of  elevate  that  to  an  institutional  level,  when  I 
was  Director  of  Energy  Research,  Dr.  Bemt  Matias,  who  is  a  pro- 
fessor-at  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  died,  and  his 
death  was  somewhat  of  a  blow  to  part  of  the  national  science  ac- 
tivities in  that  he  was  the  expert  on  high  temperature 
superconductivity. 

I  was  highly  motivated  to  want  to  keep  a  high  temperature 
superconductivity  program  alive  in  the  United  States.  That  subject, 
the  subject  had  become  passe.  There  wasn't  anybody  in  the  country 
that  wanted  money  to  work  on  that. 

Physics  department  professors  didn't  want  to  do  it.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, Mr.  Mueller  and  Bednorz  figured  out  there  was  high  tempera- 
ture superconductivity.  Suddenly,  there  was  not  enough  money  in 
the  budgets  I  had  available  to  me  to  feed  all  the  hungry  robins  that 
wanted  to  work  in  that  field. 

It  suddenly  overnight  became  very  fashionable.  Fortunately, 
there  was  enough  resources  in  the  Department  and  people  at  the 
laboratories  that  the  United  States  very  quickly  mounted  a  very 
substantial  program  that  led  to  a  great  deal  of  results  in  high  tem- 
perature superconductivity. 

That's  the  right  way  for  it  to  occur. 

If  you  had  arbitrarily  said,  well,  put  a  lot  of  money  into 
superconductivity,  it  wouldn't  have  worked.  At  the  point  that  ev- 
erybody worked  on  it,  it  would  have  been  foolish  to  say,  I  want  to 
cut  the  superconductivity  program.  There's  a  certain  natural  ebb 
and  flow  that  the  science  or  engineering  itself  dictates,  and  that 
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the  Congress  and  the  Administration  need  to  be  sensitive  to  man- 
aging in  a  way  that  optimizes  that  to  best  benefit. 

Dr.  Crawford.  Well,  I  certainly  agree  that  programs  must  be 
considered  separately  and  the  laboratory's  survival  must  be  de- 
pendent on  how  effectively  they  support  those  programs. 

So  it's  a  matter  of  mission,  programs,  and  your  judgment  and  the 
DOE's  judgment  about  our  effectiveness  in  supporting  those  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  All  right,  well  thank  you  very  much,  and 
thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  was  just  sitting  here  thinkiiig,  having  spent  a  fair  part  of  my 
life  in  scientific  and  engineering  areas,  as  to  what  would  be  the 
best  way  to  proceed. 

And  I  was  thinking  about  two  things.  One  is  funding  and  where 
money  comes  from,  and  now  most  of  your  money  comes,  I  guess 
through  the  Congress  and  appropriations  from  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  has  no  money  until  it's  taken  from  some- 
body's paycheck  or  taken  fi-om  the  profits  of  an  industry,  and  so  I  - 
like  to  emphasize  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  federal  dollars. 
They  are  all  dollars  that  came  from  somebody's  paycheck  and  came 
fi*om  the  profits  of  some  industry. 

So  there  are  ways  that  money  could  come  to  the  laboratories 
rather  than  going  through  government,  through  the  bureaucracy  of 
government. 

Another  thing  that  I  was  thinking  about  was  the  interplay,  and 
I  know  some  of  you  are  intimately  associated  with  universities,  I 
worked  in  a  university  and  I've  worked  for  large  business,  small 
business,  and  worked  for  government. 

And  clearly,  for  the  thmgs  that  can  be  productively  done  in  the 
university,  you  get  more  mileage  for  your  dollar,  and  I  say  that 
very  kindly.  That's  because  of  all  the  slave  labor  we  have  in  the 
universities  in  the  form  of  graduate  students. 

And  I  spent  several  years  being  one  of  those  very  willing  slave 
laborers  in  the  university. 

And  I  was  wondering  about  a  future  for  our  laboratories,  which 
are  really  a  national  treasure,  that  would  involve  more  diversity  in 
funding  and  perhaps  more  association  with  universities  because  of 
the  synergism  that  would  occur  because  of  the  increased  productiv- 
ity you  get  fi-om  a  few  dollars  because  of  the  kinds  of,  my  yoimgest 
son,  we  have  ten  children,  the  youngest  son  is  just  starting  grad- 
uate school  in  chemical  engineering  and  he  spends  probably  16 
hours  a  day  in  front  of  his  computer. 

You  know,  that's  the  kind  of  a  commitment  that  you  don't  get, 
you  don't  have  many  people  in  your  laboratories  working  16  hours 
a  day  without  pay  because  they're  challenged  and  they  love  to  do 
it. 

I  was  wondering  what  your  thoughts  were  about  looking  for  a  fu- 
ture to  the  laboratories  that  had  a  diversity  of  funding  and  more 
association  with  universities? 
Dr.  Hecker.  If  I  may  start  that. 
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From  Los  Alamos,  we've  always  had  of  course  a  very  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  University  of  California  because  it's  our  parent  or- 
ganization. 

But  in  fact,  even  with  that,  we  actually  have  set  out  the  three 

'laboratories  run  by  the  University  of  California  to  try  to  get  an 

even  more  synergistic  relationship  with  the  nine  campuses  of  the 

University  of  California  system  for  precisely  the  reasons  that  you 

indicate. 

If  you  want  to  do  science  and  stay  at  the  forefront,  you  must 
work  closely  with  the  research  universities.  As  I  said  we  do  that. 
We  even  hope  to  make  that  better. 

I  do  want  to  take  issue,  and  I  must  say  that  on  behalf  of  those 
folks  who  are  back  at  Los  Alamos  working  16  hour  days  right  now, 
that's  not  just  for  graduate  students.  People  who  are  able  to  pursue 
the  things  that  they  really  want  to  do  put  in  whatever  time  it 
takes.  And  the  enthusiasm  for  their  research  stays  long  after  the 
slave  labor  of  graduate  school. 

So  the  real  key  is  whether  you  can  match  the  institution's  inter- 
est with  the  personal  interest  to  get  that  sort  of  productivity  out. 

Just  one  last  comment  on  the  diversity  of  funding  sources.  We're 
here  principally  for  the  U.S.  government  to  do  a  mission  for  the 
United  States.  Government.  I  think  personally  it  would  not  be  a 
good  idea  if  we  got  a  substantial  amount  of  our  funding  from  the 
private  sector. 

I  think  the  sort  of  relationships  we've  developed  through  collabo- 
rative R&D  agreements  are  precisely  right,  and  that  they  help  to 
stretch  the  time  and  risk  horizon  of  industry  while,  at  the  same 
time,  doing  significant  benefit  for  our  government  missions. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Just  one  comment,  and  I  understand  your  concern 
about  a  diversity  of  funding. 

If  you  are  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  then  one  could 
argue,  as  was  done  in  a  previous  panel,  that  the  only  thing  the  na- 
tional laboratories  should  be  doing  are  those  things  which  could  not 
reasonably  be  done  anj^where  else,  or  would  not  reasonably  be  done 
anywhere  else. 

And  this,  you  know,  gets  back  to  very  large  facilities  that  no  one 
else  could  afford  singly. 

I  think,  for  instance,  of  a  consortium,  an  organization  run  by  a 
consortium  of  universities,  the  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observ- 
atory, down  at  Green  Bank  in  West  Virginia.  This  is  something 
that  no  university  could  do.  Nobody  could  do  it  except  government. 
It's  now  run  by  a  consortium  of  universities. 

But  this  is  a  role,  Abraham  Lincoln  said  the  government  should 
only  do  for  its  citizens  what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves.  And  I 
think  that's  maybe  not  a  bad  principle  to  apply  to  our  national  lab- 
oratories. 

I  think  of  them  more  as  being  an  asset  to  our  coimtry,  rather 
than  to  our  government.  You  may  think  those  are  the  same  thing, 
but  sometimes  I  think  the  government  does  not  properly  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Hecker.  Again,  if  I  may  just  respond  very  quickly,  because 
when  it  was  said  before,  I  didn't  agree  with  the  statement  that  a 
prime  mission  would  be  to  run  Isirge  user  research  facilities. 
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Our  prime  mission  at  my  laboratory,  at  least,  is  a  defense  mis- 
sion, and  I  would  say  that's  indeed  one  that  only  the  government 
can  do. 

And  then,  in  addition  to  that,  however,  with  the  government's 
appropriate  leveraging,  we  could  also  make  contributions  in  energy 
and  environment  where  neither  industry  nor  university  may  be  ex- 
actly the  right  place. 

And  so  I  would  broaden  what  you  heard  before,  from  large  user 
research  institutions  to  several  other  things,  and  certainly  national 
defense  is  at  the  forefront  of  that. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  My  time  is  up.  But  I  would  agree  completely. 

And  if  you  look  at  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution,  defense 
is  one  of  the  relatively  few  things  that  the  federal  government  con- 
stitutionally is  permitted  to  be  involved  in.  We've  kind  of  stretched 
the  Constitution  a  bit,  and  I  hope  we  let  it  relax  a  bit. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Baker,  you're  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Baker.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  Chairman,  would  it  not 
be  better,  rather  than  prescribed  functions  or  missions  to  the  lab- 
oratories, to  design  a  management  structure  from  DOE  down  that 
sets  relevant  priorities  and  allows  you  to  make  the  decisions  on 
what  missions  you  are,  and  to  allow  the  lab  directors  to  work  to- 
gether to  set  those  missions? 

Start  anywhere,  but  we've  got  to  hurry.  I  only  have  five  minutes. 

Dr.  Trivelpiece.  We  do  that  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Much  of  which  went  away  with  that  question,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Dr.  Trivelpiece.  There  is  a  process  by  which  individual  sci- 
entists at  the  laboratories  do  prepare,  in  effect,  proposals.  These 
proposals  are  rolled  up  into  the  Department,  they  become  part  of 
the  Department's  internal  budget  review  process.  That  process 
leads  to  a  vetting.  That  vetting  is  then  interacted  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  sometimes  the  scientist  at  the  bottom  lives  long 
enough  to  see  it  come  back. 

Dr.  Trivelpiece.  No,  it  comes  back  fairly  rapidly.  I  think  to  that 
extent  that  there  are  programs,  there  are  people  who  get  things 
funded  in  a  given  year,  and  there  is  a  minor  amount  of  flexibility 
that  permits  us  to  start  new  things  with  the  interaction  of  our  pro- 
gram managers  in  Washington. 

I  think  they  do  a  fairly  responsible  job  in  most  cases  in  trying 
to  listen  to  what  it  is  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  try  to  make  appro- 
priate decisions  between  programmatic  elements. 

It  isn't  perfect,  but  it's  not  bad. 

Mr.  Baker.  Anyone  else  have  a  thought  on  that? 

John? 

Dr.  Crawford.  I  actually  believe  that  establishing  national  pri- 
orities and  establishing  missions  isn't  all  that  different  a  concept. 
That  establishing  national  priorities  is  the  first  step  to  defining  a 
mission. 

And  then  once  you  have  national  priorities  defined,  an  iterative 
process  or  a  discussion  process  with  the  labs  and  among  the  labs 
can  define  missions  to  support  those  priorities. 
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So  I  think  what  you've  stated  is  indeed  the  first  step  to  defining 
well-described  missions  for  the  laboratories  to  build  their  work 
around. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  I'm  afraid  of,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  I  asked  the 
question,  is  that  we'll  go  back  to  this  earlier  theory  a  year  ago,  that 
we  prescribe  one  lab  to  be  a  green  lab  and  one  lab  to  be  a  defense 
lab. 

I  want  to  see  the  cross  pollination  of  all  the  scientists  at  all  of 
the  labs.  But  we  have  to  become  more  efficient,  just  like  the  phone 
company  and  IBM  and  the  Bank  of  America  have  all  downsized 
their  fat,  middle  management.  We  have  to  do  the  same,  but  it  has 
to  be  done  by  the  people  themselves. 

That's  why  I'm  asking  the  question. 

And  if  we  begin  to  prescribe,  you're  going  to  see  a  green  lab  and 
a  defense  lab,  and  a  mess. 

Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Gay.  I  think  this  is  a  process  of  successive  approximation 
here. 

On  the  one  end,  there's  a  general  guidance  framework,  and  on 
the  other  end,  from  the  laboratories,  we  should  be  putting  forward 
proposals  of  what  we  believe  will  fit  within  that  framework,  so  that 
there  is  something  to  react  to  and  to  progressively  improve  upon 
in  defining  the  goals  and  the  missions. 

And  what  Congress  can  do  is  to  reward  laboratories  for  their 
teaming  together  to  put  forward  those  kinds  of  proposals  that 
would  be  responsive  to  the  general  construct  of  what  the  priorities 
ought  to  be  and  the  execution  of  that.  And  more  importantly,  the 
feedback  in  terms  of  measuring. 

We  say  we're  going  to  deliver  X  in  a  certain  time  period,  and  if 
we  don't  deliver  X  in  that  certain  time  period,  we  understand  the 
consequences  that  are  associated  with  that,  and  we  are  held  ac- 
countable for  those  consequences. 

It's  that  give  and  take  that  I'd  like  to  see. 

Mr.  Baker.  All  right. 

Anyone  else? 

Let  me  ask— Bruce,  go  ahead. 

Dr.  Tarter.  I'd  just  make  a  short  comment.  Bill. 

I  think,  you  know,  I  think  the  system  of  labs,  and  it  isn't  yet  a 
system  but  the  collection  of  laboratories  has  actually  done  a  fairly 
good  job  over  the  past  two  or  three  years,  moving  along  the  direc- 
tion which  you've  indicated,  at  least  in  a  number  of  the  areas. 

I  think  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  I  think  there  has  been  real 
progress  in  taking  on  collaborative  projects  in  which  the  labora- 
tories are  central  elements  in  deciding  how  best  to  accomplish  a 
particular  piece  of  work. 

So  I  think  there's  been  some  progress,  and  I  think  you  heard 
from  all  of  us  about  the  administrative  and  how  to  get  some  of  that 
out.  But  I  think  we've  made  real  progress  in  the  areas  of  beginning 
to  act  more  like  a  system. 

Mr.  Baker.  Okay,  last  question. 

Can  we  improve  our  royalty  system  so  that  we  can  give  back 
some  of  what  we  invent  and  it  eventually  winds  its  way  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  into  a  science  fund  so  that  there'll  be  more  money  for 
research  for  future  generations? 
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Dr.  Trivelpiece.  In  about  1980,  I  think  it  was,  and  a  lot  of  us 
have  patents  from  work  we've  done  at  laboratories.  You  get  a  buck 
and  that's  it,  forget  it.  That  is  not  a  very  well-incentivized  system. 

Since  then,  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  now  in  most  circumstances,  the  inventor  can  get  something, 
the  laboratory  can  get  something,  the  contractor  can  get  something, 
and  the  government  gets  something.  And  of  course  if  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  Wghly  successful,  commercial  venture,  to  the  extent  there 
are  taxes  paid  on  it,  then  the  government  gets  something  by  virtue 
of  that. 

It's,  like  a  lot  of  these  systems,  it's  certainly  not  perfect,  but  it 
is  substantially  better  than  it  was  ten  or  15  years  ago. 

Dr.  Gay.  I  think  there's  a  lot  more  powerful  opportunities  than 
just  depending  upon  royalties  as  a  cash  flow  source  that  we  could 
use  to  create  a  venture  fund. 

I  may  have  understood  your  question  a  little  bit  differently  in 
terms  of  how  can  we  take  alternative  funding  sources,  such  as  roy- 
alty streams,  and  make  use  of  those  to  continue  to  fund  our  ongo- 
ing efforts. 

If,  for  example,  laboratories  could  take  equity  positions  in  spin- 
offs and  startups  that  emerge  from  the  laboratory  initiated  activi- 
ties, we  would  have  a  much  greater  return  on  investment  than  we 
would  see  simply  waiting  for  royalties  which  tend  to  be  a  relatively 
small,  or  sometimes  patents  are  simply  used  as  trading  stamps  in 
order  to  practice  art  in  a  certain  field. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  time  is  up. 

I'd  like  to  congratulate  my  two  representatives  on  this  panel. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  you've  stolen  one  of  them.  And  I  congratu- 
late you.  He's  moving  to  New  Mexico  to  upgrade  his  congressional 
representation.  The  money  is  the  side. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Well,  something  about  California's  loss,  I  think. 

Mr.  Fawell,  you're  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Fawell.  Thank  you. 

My  congratulations  to  you  folks  lasting  it  out.  It's  been  a  long 
day. 

And  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a  great  deal  of 
the  testimony. 

Dr.  Schriesheim  and  I,  I  think,  arrived,  you  arrived  at  Argonne 
shortly  before  I  arrived  in  Congress,  back  around  '84,  '85.  And 
you'll  forgive  me  but  it  seems  that  to  a  degree,  deja  vu  all  over 
again.  These  little  crises  have  come  £uid  gone,  and  the  desires  to 
find  missions  and  programs  and  are  they  synon5nnous?  I'm  not  sure 
if  they  are.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  while  I  agree  that  labs  are  a 
national  treasure  and  I  think  most  highly  of  them,  they've  grown 
more  like  little  topsy,  it  seems  to  me,  than  by  any  plans. 

Programs  beget  programs  and  they  beget  more  programs,  and 
then  of  course  we  have  an  awful  lot  of  lobbying  in  Congress  by  peo- 
ple who  are  extremely  jeedous  about  their  particular  areas. 

So  I'm  not  quite  sure  how  much  we  can,  in  reality,  change  £dl  of 
that. 

I  have,  in  reviewing  some  of  the  Galvin  Report,  statements, 
though  it  seems  to  me  what  we're  really  talking  about  is  the  man- 
agement system,  and  I'm  sure  that's  been  talked  about  over  and 
over  again  today. 
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Just  quoting  the  Galvin  Report,  where  it  states  the  management 
system  is  broken  and  should  be  replaced  with  a  bold  alternative, 
the  Task  Force  is  quoted  as  saying,  calling  for  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  approach,  the  rethinking  of  the  labs  because  they  were  so  en- 
crusted with  irrelevant  tradition  and  procedures  that  only  ham- 
pered their  operation. 

Pretty  strong  language. 

I  would  like,  I  suppose  you've  all  been  asked,  well,  is  that  fair 
criticism? 

And  he  goes  on  to  say,  also,  cautioned  the  labs  against  going  too 
far  afield  in  technology  transfer  efforts,  and  instead  to  focus  on 
their  primary  mission  of  energy  development  and  waste  cleanup, 
etcetera. 

Are  those  fair  criticisms? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece.  I  think  this  comment  by  Mr.  Galvin's  been  mis- 
understood, and  I  think  Dr.  Schriesheim  has  referred  to  this  al- 
ready, but  the  issue  in  part  has  to  do  with  the  comment  about 
Harwell,  and  I  think  that's,  if  Dr.  Schriesheim  would  like  to  repeat 
what  he  said  before  I  think  is  in  fact  the  appropriate  thing.  Do  not 
allow  the  laboratories  to  become  the  handmaidens  of  industry. 

Mr.  Fawell.  What  about  this  statement  though  about  manage- 
ment. I'm  no  proponent  for  privatization,  but  there  is  an  awfully 
strong  indictment  of  management.  Now  whether  it's  of  DOE  nec- 
essarily or  of  the  labs  is  another  question  too,  but  it's,  we  all  talk 
about  efficiency,  better  administration,  and  all  that,  and  it  can  be 
lightly  said,  but  what  new  mold  shaking  alternatives  do  we  have 
to  meet  this  type  of  criticism? 

Dr.  Schriesheim.  I  guess  there  are  two  questions  in  that  one. 

One,  is  it  true  that  the  labs  are,  I  can't  remember  the  exact 
statement,  are  encrusted  with  inappropriate  management,  I  guess. 

And  the  second  is,  what  are  the  bold  alternatives. 

Mr.  Fawell.  Encrusted  with  irrelevant  tradition  and  procedures 
that  only  hamper  their  operation. 

Dr.  Schriesheim.  I  think  I  won't  get  in  hot  water  if  I  refer  back 
to  Charlie  Curtis'  testimony  this  morning,  when  I  believe  he  agreed 
essentially  that  if  I  could  say  the  old  DOE,  sort  of  an  old  DOE  and 
a  new  DOE,  that  the  old  DOE  is  certainly,  there  are  a  number  of 
inefficient  practices  that  were  highlighted  in  the  Galvin  Report  in 
Appendix  B. 

There  were  a  large.  Appendix  B  is  a  proscription  for  dealing  with 
these  encrustations. 

And  I  don't  know.  I  certainly  can't  speak  for  every  lab  director 
at  the  table  but  I  believe  that  they  would  all  agree  that  their  costs, 
laboratory  costs  are  higher  than  they  should  be  pre-this  operating 
on  Appendix  B. 

DOE  is  operating  on  Appendix  B,  the  labs  are  operating  on  Ap- 
pendix B.  And  assuming  again,  as  Charlie  Curtis  said,  he  cannot 
make  a  promise  that  the  system  will  deal  with  every  one  of  those 
Appendix  B  items,  but  assuming  that  they  do,  then  there's  an  op- 
portunity for  operating  the  lab  system  more  efficiently,  DOE  and 
the  lab  system  more  efficiently. 

Now  the  second  part  of  your  question  has  to  do  with  a  bold  ini- 
tiative to  develop  an  entirely  new  management  structure.  I  think 
that's  the  thrust  of  the  question. 
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Mr.  Fawell.  I  wouldn't  assume,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
necessarily  has  to  include  privatization  or  corporatization. 

Dr.  SCHRIESHEIM.  And  what  Al  pointed  out.  Dr.  Trivelpiece  point- 
ed out  was  a  statement  that  I  had  made,  that  in  my  wanderings 
around  the  international  scene,  the  one  institution  which  we  know 
very  well,  Harwell  in  England,  similar  to  Oak  Ridge  and  Argonne 
in  the  past,  high,  great  infrastructure,  terrific  people,  has  degraded 
itself  and  become  a  privatized  technical  service  operation  for  a  lot 
of  British  industry.  And  if  that's  the  way  it  was  meant  to  be,  that's 
what  happened. 

And  I  hope,  as  a  director  of  a  national  lab,  that's  far  from  that, 
that  we  do  not  go  in  that  direction. 

With  respect  to  corporatization,  I  frankly  don't  quite  know  what 
to  say  about  that.  It  hasn't  really  been  fleshed  out,  so  I  don't  know- 
quite  what  to  say  about  it  in  terms  of  examining  it. 

Bold,  new  directions,  I  guess  I'm  a  conservative  scientist.  Break- 
throughs don't  happen  often.  A  bold,  new  management  structure, 
I  don't  know. 

But  my  vast  experience,  it  depends  on  people,  provided  one 
doesn't  put  in  a  structure  where  one  size  fits  all,  good  people  take 
poor  structures  and  do  good  things  with  them.  Good  people  take 
poor  programs  and  do  great  things  with  poor  programs. 

Poor  people  take  great  programs  and  foul  them  up.  Poor  people 
take  great  management  systems  and  do  terrible  things  with  them. 

So  if  DOE  can  attract  great  people,  if  we  can  attract  great  peo- 
ple, if  Congress  can  attract  great  people,  and  we  don't  put  in  a  one- 
size-fits-ail,  I  think  that  the  chances  are  that  we'll  do  great  things 
together. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  don't  like  to  interrupt  when  it's  being  so  profound. 

The  gentleman's  time  has  expired,  but  if  witnesses  want  to  fur- 
ther answer? 

Dr.  Hecker,  I  believe  you  indicated? 

Dr.  Hecker.  Yes,  I  would. 

Since  I've  said  it  to  this  Committee  before,  the  last  time  we  met, 
I  said  it  that  time,  that  I  thought  Mr.  Galvin  was  right.  He  came 
to  this  job  as  being  Mr.  Quality  USA,  and  from  what  he  saw,  he 
concluded  this  was  not  a  way  to  run  a  productive  organization. 

And  I  agree  with  that.  I  think  today  Mr.  Curtis  agreed  with  that. 

And  initially,  that  system  of  governance  which  was  really  put  in 
place  52  years  ago  was  bold  and  uinovative;  but  it  has  eroded  over 
the  years  and  has  become  broken,  and  it  needs  to  be  fixed  now. 

The  question  is  what  bold  things  one  does  now.  I  agree  with  Al's 
comment  about  the  corporatization  proposal,  but  let  me  tell  you, 
the  things  that  I'm  doing,  at  least  right  now  at  Los  Alamos,  are 
bold.  They  are  things  that  I  would  not  have  dared  to  do  a  year  ago. 
And  I'm  depending  on  the  Department  of  Energy  to  come  through 
with  its  part  of  the  deal  of  helping  to  fix  the  governance  in  the  spir- 
it that  Mr.  Curtis  said  earlier  today. 

Mr.  Fawell.  Fine.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Anyone  else  want  to  further  respond? 

Dr.  Crawford? 

Dr.  Crawford.  I  might  just  add  that  things  are  not  static.  I 
think  things  are  changing. 
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DOE  has  started  its  realignment  process  and  as  they  realign 
their  own  organizations,  it  h-is  impact  on  the  laboratories. 

And  the  instance  I  was  going  to  cite  is  that  we  do  watch  the 
number  of  audits  that  we  get  at  the  laboratory,  and  for  the  past 
few  years,  we've  been  literally  inundated  with  audits. 

That  has  indeed  begun  to  drop,  the  number  of  audits  at  the  lab- 
oratory. And  my  sense  is  the  environment  of  those  audits  is  also 
changing  to  one  that's  more  constructive. 

So  there  are  some  changes  starting  to  happen  which  enable  us 
then  to  run  our  laboratories  a  bit  better. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fawell. 

I'd  just  like  to  say  two  things  before  concluding  the  hearing. 

The  first  is,  I  meant  to  say  it  before,  but  it  echoed  what  I  know 
Dr.  Schriesheim  and  I  think  several  of  you  said. 

I'm  very  concerned  about  this  term  that's  been  thrown  around  all 
through  this  hearing  that  the  Cold  War  is  over,  in  the  sense  that 
I  think  it's  been  used. 

It  is  true  that  the  situation  we  had  of  a  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  NATO  allies  versus  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Soviet  Bloc  that's  behind  us,  so  it's  true  that  we're  looking 
at  a  new  geopolitical  environment. 

But  I  think  that  term  is  being  used  to  suggest  that  all  of  our 
problems  have  gone  away.  You  know,  gee,  we  can  just  dismantle 
all  these  structures  we've  put  together. 

I  think  that's  a  tremendous  mistake.  I  think  even  on  the  military 
side,  if  you  consider  the  fact  that  the  defense  laboratories  were  set 
up  to  give  us  nuclear  deterrence,  we  now  have  a  situation  where 
proliferation  makes  certain  countries  that  we  would  have  laughed 
at  in  this  context  at  being  nuclear  threats,  as  being  very  much  po- 
tentially nuclear  threats,  or  threats  with  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

So  I  just  want  to  say  I  do  agree  the  Cold  War  is  over.  It's  an  ob- 
vious fact.  I  don't  agree  with  I  think  the  implication  from  that  is 
that  everyone  can  just  declare  victory  and  go  home.  I  wish  that 
were  the  case. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  word,  and  I  think  all  the  witnesses  here 
would  know  this  but  add  it  especially  for  Dr.  Crawford. 

I  don't  know  if  you  know  how  significant  a  hearing  this  was 
today  in  this  sense.  I've  been  at  many  hearings  where  the  only 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  hearing  were  the  Chair  and  the  senior 
Member  from  the  minority  party. 

Now  that  is  no  offense  at  my  own  institution  of  the  Congress.  As 
indicated,  a  record  is  being  made.  The  record  is  distributed  to  all 
the  Members  of  Congress.  They  have  staff  that  are  watching  and 
taking  notes,  so  the  information  gets  out  really  regardless  of  how 
many  Members  of  Congress  happen  to  be  in  the  room. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  this,  and  our  first  week  back  from 
a  rather  long  recess,  we  are  competing  not  only  with  everything 
getting  started  from  the  Defense  Department  appropriations  bill  on 
the  floor  to  a  live  military  action  situation  in  the  Balkans,  despite 
all  that  competition,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  members  here 
throughout  this  hearing,  including  the  Chairman  and  senior  minor- 
ity party  Member  of  the  Full  Committee. 
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And  what  I  think  that  indicates  is  the  interest  in  the  Science 
Committee  and  the  Congress  in  this  subject.  And  so  I  just  want  you 
to  know  that  we  don't  treat  Hghtly  inviting  the  level  of  witnesses 
we've  had  here  today  away  from  their  other  duties,  yourselves  as 
laboratory  directors,  and  the  witnesses  you  saw  before  you. 

But  I  think  you  can  see  that  the  Congress  is  at  the  point  of  feel- 
ing that  we  need  to  take  some  action  and  move  in  a  direction  here. 
There's  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  that,  and  it's  expressed  person- 
ally by  Members  being  here. 

And  so  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  time  you've  spent  I  know 
being  here  again  I  think  has  been  well  spent  because  I  think 
there's  every  likelihood  that  important  decisions  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future. 

With  that,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  witnesses  from  beginning 
to  end,  who  testified  here  today,  and  declare  that  the  hearing  is  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:30  p.m.,  Thursday,  September  7,  1995,  the 
hearing  was  concluded,  and  the  Committee  recessed,  subject  to  call 
of  the  Chair.] 

[The  following  material  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Engineers  Public  Policy  Council  of  American  Association  of  Engineering  Societies  (AAES) 
endorses  the  objectives  of  H.R.2142,  the  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act." 
AAES  is  a  professional  organization  dedicated  to  coordinating  the  collective  efforts  of  over 
800,000  members  to  advance  the  knowledge,  understanding  and  practice  of  engineering. 

While  federal  investment  in  basic  and  applied  research  and  development  is  critical  to  the 
technological  advances  that  sustain  our  economic  prosperity  and  military  strength,  AAES 
supports  efforts  to  evaluate  objectively  the  full  range  of  federal  R&D  funding  to  maximize 
return  on  taxpayer  investment.  The  research  capabilities  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
laboratories  are  a  cornerstone  of  the  federal  R&D  enterprise  that  must  remain  strong,  even 
in  tight  times.  The  diversity  and  depth  of  talent  of  almost  60,000  scientists,  engineers  and 
technicians  working  in  multidisciplinary  teams  is  extraordinary,  and  the  sophisticated  tools  and 
instruments  and  unique  user  facilities  are  among  the  best  in  the  world. 

Certainly,  post  Cold  War  changes  in  the  nation's  defense  requirements,  increasing  global 
competition,  and  budgetary  constraints  demand  that  E>OE  optimize  its  considerable  but 
shrinking  budget  to  mainteiin  this  science  and  engineering  capability  on  which  the  nation  relies. 
This  growing  challenge  reinforces  the  continuing  need  for  DOE  to  better  define  and  coordinate 
missions  for  its  laboratories.  We  believe  the  effective  assignment  of  clear  missions  focusing 
on  individual  and  collective  lab  strengths  may  be  the  key  to  facilitating  solutions  to  many 
ongoing  problems  within  the  E>OE  laboratory  structure. 

Recent  studies  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and  DOE's  Galvin  Task  Force 
maintain  that  inefficiencies  within  the  lab  system  result  from  costly  and  ineffective  management 
by  DOE,  including  burdensome  administrative  requirements,  excessive  auditing  and  oversight 
reviews,  and  balkanization  of  DOE  program  offices.  It  follows  that  efforts  to  achieve  cost 
savings  and  strengthen  performance  should  begin  with  administrative  reform,  while  reducing 
adverse  impact  on  research  and  facilities.  The  assignment  of  coherent  lab  missions  should  form 
the  basis  for  increasing  cross-lab  interaction,  coordination  between  labs  and  DOE 
headquarters,  integration  of  program  areas,  management  changes  and,  if  necessary,  facility  and 
program  consolidation  and  closure. 

CLOSURE  COMMISSION 

Although  we  understand  the  desire  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  the  frustration  over  numerous 
reports  calling  on  DOE  to  address  excess  capacity  and  ongoing  inefficiencies  within  its  lab 
complex,  separate  bills  sponsored  by  Reps.  Bartlett  (H.R.87)  and  Tiarht  (H.R.1993)  to  establish 
an  independent  commission  to  close  £md  reconfigure  labs  seem  premature.  Examination  of  lab 
reconfiguration  or  closure  must  be  preceded  by  a  comprehensive  and  current  analysis  of  the 
distinguishing  core  competencies  of  the  labs,  and  the  subsequent  assignment  of  specific 
missions  to  each  lab  based  on  how  core  competencies  coincide  with  national  needs.  Until  this 
critical  challenge  is  met,  informed  decisions  on  closure  options  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
given  the  curtent  absence  of  a  coherent  departmental  strategy  and  clear  missions  against  which 
to  measure  the  costs  and  benefits  of  major  restructuring  of  the  labs. 

In  our  judgement,  DOE  should  be  required  to  compare  core  competencies,  set  clear  missions 
and  achieve  cost  savings  through  efficiencies  and  streamlining  based  on  such  mission 
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assignment,  and  then  consider  closure  possibilities.  While  Mr.  Bartlett's  bill  is  preferable  to 
Mr.  Tiahrt's  in  that  it  allows  DOE  to  propose  its  own  criteria  for  reconfiguration  and  closure 
(including  a  comment  period  under  DOE's  purview),  we  believe  the  best  approach  is  that 
adopted  by  Chairman  Schiff  under  H.R.2142.  H.R.2142  sets  out  core  mission  areas,  requires 
DOE  to  propose  criteria  for  assigning  missions  (including  public  comment),  and  leaves  initial 
decisions  on  streamlining  to  the  Department,  rather  than  to  another  commission.  DOE  is 
currently  addressing  many  problems  set  out  in  the  Galvin  report,  but  must  do  considerably 
more.  We  also  suggest  that  other  agencies  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  laboratories  under  their 
purview.   Closure  options  should  not  be  limiteii  to  DOE,  but  include  all  730  federal  labs. 

MISSIONS 

A.   FOR  LAB  COMPLEX 

We  endorse  the  general  mission  areas  described  in  H.R.2142,  including  national  security, 
energy  supply  and  efficiency,  and  minimizing  environmental  impacts  of  energy  use.  These  core 
missions  are  consistent  with  legislation  reported  by  the  committee  last  year  and  reinforced  by 
the  Galvin  Task  Force  report  in  February. 

The  Galvin  report  makes  a  renewed  and  compelling  case  for  advancing  a  comprehensive 
national  energy  agenda  that  focuses  on  enhancing  the  long-term  supply  and  efficient  use  of 
energy,  which  is  clearly  a  primary  mission  of  the  labs.  We  applaud  the  emphasis  in  H.R.2142 
on  R&D  furthering  generic,  precompetitive  technologies  in  high  risk  areas  -  which  have  the 
potential  to  benefit  a  wide  range  of  companies  -  and  the  support  for  collaborative  partnerships 
with  industry  and  academia  within  mission  areas.  Such  partnerships  should  further 
departmental  missions  and  stimulate  innovation  in  the  private  sector.  Under  the  environmental 
mission,  we  recommend  that  R&D  on  more  efficient  utilization  of  energy  be  included  explicitly 
in  order  to  advance  environmental  technologies  and  pollution  prevention.  This  mission  area 
was  clearly  articulated  in  the  Galvin  report  and  also  suggested  in  the  GAO  study. 

We  are  pleased  that  H.R.  2142  gives  appropriate  attention  to  basic  research  and  the  unique 
role  of  DOE's  user  facilities.  Such  cutting  edge  research  and  capabilities  are  imperative  and 
must  be  sustained.  We  emphasize,  however,  that  basic  research  is  a  fundamental  and 
permanent  underpinning  to  the  other  mission  areas,  rather  than  a  separate  mission,  which  the 
Galvin  report  acknowledges.  Evaluating  missions  through  performance  criteria  and  measurable 
goals  will  be  complicated  if  basic  research  is  treated  as  a  separate  mission  because  the  nature 
and  timing  of  breakthroughs  can  not  be  set  out  in  advance  or  measured  against  strict  criteria. 

The  core  missions  of  defense,  energy  and  minimizing  environmental  impacts  should  be  set  out 
in  an  over-arching  mission  statement  for  the  laboratory  complex,  including  general  R&D 
priority  areas  under  each  core  mission  consistent  with  national  needs.  The  mission  statement 
should  emphasize  the  importance  of  integrating  basic  and  applied  research.  The  role  of  basic 
research  as  an  integral  part  of  furthering  core  mission  areas  must  be  made  explicit.  Similarly, 
technology  partnerships  should  not  be  a  separate  mission  but  integrated  within  mission  areas 
and  viewed  as  an  essential  component  and/or  outgrowth  of  mission  related  R&D.  Other 
important  goals  such  as  cross-lab  interaction,  cross-program  coordination,  and  cooperation  with 
state  and  other  federal  agencies,  universities  and  industry  to  minimize  duplication  and  enhance 
collaboration  should  be  included  in  the  mission  statement  as  they  involve  the  laboratory 
complex  as  a  whole. 
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B.   FOR  EACH  LABORATORY 

As  important  as  a  coherent  mission  statement  for  the  lab  complex  is  the  assignment  of  clear 
and  specific  missions  to  each  lab  consistent  with  the  over-arching  mission  statement.  The 
generic  nature  and  uncertainty  of  lab  missions  is  a  long-standing  problem  that  breeds 
underutilization  of  talent  and  resources  and  undercuts  the  effectiveness  of  the  complex.  Part 
of  the  problem  is  that  rather  than  setting  out  core  areas  of  expertise,  labs  generally  list  all 
activity  areas  or  technical  competencies,  keeping  their  options  open  in  various  fields  to  protect 
funding.  Even  worse,  DOE  distributes  lab  work  program  by  program,  without  significant 
attention  to  comparative  strengths  within  the  system.  Barely  distinguishable  missions  are  the 
unfortunate  result.  (Naturally,  this  is  more  of  a  problem  for  the  multiprogram  labs  than  it  is 
for  DOE's  single  program  labs  and  facilities). 

We  believe  considerations  for  setting  criteria  for  mission  assignment  and  streamlining  under 
Section  103  should  reflect  the  need  to  describe  and  compare  distinguishing  core  competencies 
of  all  departmental  labs.  Until  it  is  clear  which  labs  do  what  better  than  others,  missions  will 
likely  continue  to  be  too  dispersed.  It  makes  little  sense  to  assign  broad  missions  under  which 
all  lab  competencies  can  fit.  Overlapping  competencies  within  the  system  must  be  addressed, 
and  while  some  duplication  is  necessary,  only  core  competencies  that  further  specific  lab 
missions  should  be  maintained. 

At  the  same  time,  missions  should  not  be  unnecessarily  restrictive  so  as  to  fence  off  important 
core  competencies.  Lab  directors  must  have  the  flexibility  to  pursue  innovative  research  and 
new  capabilities  within  or  perhaps  at  the  margins  of  focused  lab  missions.  The  real  challenge 
in  assigning  missions  will  be  balancing  the  strength  of  the  multi-attribute  character  of  the 
national  labs  against  the  need  for  a  better  strategic  focus  in  tight  fiscal  times.  The  idea  is  to 
capture  the  primary  focus  of  the  labs  by  measuring  core  competencies  against  the  over-arching 
mission  statement  for  the  complex,  then  assign  lab  missions  and  defined  goals  within  those 
missions  against  which  performance  can  be  assessed.  Such  an  effort  will  help  labs  operate 
better  as  a  system  and  may  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  the  "lead  lab"  concept  under  which  one  lab 
coordinates  all  lab  contributions  within  a  specific  mission  area.  Another  option  is  for  two  to 
three  labs  to  form  a  virtual  "center  of  excellence"  to  secure  a  critical  mass  of  expertise  within 
a  priority  area.  Both  concepts  were  identified  in  the  Galvin  report  and  should  be  explored. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

Few  disagree  that  DOE's  laboratory  complex  has  excess  capacity.  Thus,  while  we  believe  a 
commission  designed  to  close  labs  is  premature,  H.R.2142  should  be  strengthened  by 
encouraging  DOE  to  consider  reconfiguration  and/or  closure  of  labs  as  part  of  its  final  report. 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  mission  assignment  for  each  lab  and  administrative  changes  based 
on  these  assignments  precede  such  considerations.  Finally,  under  Section  104  of  H.R.2142, 
EKDE  is  given  4  years  from  the  time  its  report  is  transmitted  to  assign  missions  and  implement 
streamlining.  Considering  the  corresponding  recommendations  of  many  studies  and  that  DOE 
is  making  strides  in  addressing  problems  through  its  Laboratory  Operating  Board  and  other 
mechanisms,  much  quicker  action  should  be  expected.  The  future  performance  of  the  labs 
hinges  on  a  steadfast  commitment  by  DOE  and  Congress  to  focus  lab  strengths  at  a  time  when 
DOE's  budget  is  projected  to  decline  steadily  over  the  next  five  years. 
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TESTZMOmr  OP  JOSEPH  A.  DEAR 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

■  POR  OCCDPATZOHAL  SAPETY  AHD  HEALTH 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

Submitted  to  th« 

SOBCOMMITTEE  ON  BASIC  RESEARCH 

AND 

SOBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

SEPTEMBER  6,  1995 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  two  bills 
that  have  come  before  the  Subcommittees  for  consideration: 
H.R.  2142,  the  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act," 
and  H.R.  1510,  the  "Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Efficiency 
Improvement  Act."   These  bills  would  shift  the  responsibility  for 
enforcing  safety  and  health  regulations  at  certain  Government- 
Owned,  Contractor-Operated  (GOCO)  laboratories  from  the 
Department  of  Enerc^y  (DOE)  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA) . 

As  requested  by  the  Subcommittees,.  OSHA  has  analyzed  these 
bills  to  determine  their  impact  on  the  agency  and  what  resources 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  carry  out  the  additional 
responsibilities  the  proposed  legislation  would  place  on  OSHA. 
We  have  also  considered  the  jurisdictional  issues  raised  by  the 
bills  and  whether  any  statutory  changes  would  be  necessary  in 
order  for  Federal  OSHA  to  assume  responsibility  for  safety  and 
health  enforcement  at  GOCO  laboratories. 
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Before  I  address  the  issues  the  Subcommittees  asked  me  to 
discuss  concerning  the  proposed  legislation,  I  will  briefly 
provide  you  with  background  information  concerning  the  history  of 
DOE-OSHA  GOCO-related  activity  and  general  information  about 
OSHA's  mission  and  current  resources. 

HISTORY   OF   D0E-08HX   QOCO-RBIATED   ACTIVITY 

In  1990,  in  response  to  DOE's  request  for  assistance,  OSHA 
conducted  an  evaluation  of  DOE's  occupational  safety  and  health 
programs  for  its  GOCO  facilities.   The  purpose  of  the  evaluation 
was  to  provide  DOE  with  a  blueprint  for  strengthening  these 
programs.   OSHA  found  that  although  top  management  at  DOE  had 
made  it  clear  that  safety  and  health  should  be  among  the 
Department's  highest  priorities,  that  concern  was  not  being 
reflected  in  the  resource  allocation  and  planning  decisions  "of 
DOE  and  GOCO  managers. 

OSHA  recommended  that  DOE  take  a  number  of  actions, 
including  the  establishment  of  an  independent  oversight       ^ 
capability  in  the  Office  of  Environment,  Safety  and  Health 
(ES6H) ,  increased  safety  and  health  staffing  for  both  ES&H  and 
the  operations  offices,  and  the  strengthening  of  line 
responsibility  for  safety  and  health.   Other  recommendations 
included:   developing  more  effective  incentives  for  GOCOs  to 
comply  with  safety  and  health  regulations;  improving  training  and 
technical  support  capabilities;  requiring  GOCOs  to  assign  higher 
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priority  to  safety  and  health  programs;  strengthening  employee 
involvement;  and  improving  the  handling  of  employee  complaints. 
OSHA  offered  to  provide  assistance  to  DOE  in  three  major  areas: 
improving  DOE's  technical  information  and  training  capabilities; 
strengthening  DOE's  independent  oversight;  and  continued  OSHA 
evaluation  for  a  period  of  two  to  three  years. 

DOE  accepted  OSHA's  recommendations  and  has  implemented  many 
of  them;  however,  shortcomings  still  exist  in  some  GOCOs'  safety 
and  health  programs.   In  1993,  DOE  announced  its  interest  in 
transferring  the  safety  and  health  oversight  function  to  an 
external  agency.   Since  then,  OSHA  and  ES&H  have  been  cooperating 
to  exchange  technical  information,  in  order  for  each  agency  to 
familiarize  itself  with  the  other's  policies  and  programs. 

OSHA '8  MISSION  AMD  RESOURCES 

OSHA  is  a  relatively  small  agency  with  a  total  of  2,300 
employees,  approximately  1,000  of  whom  are  inspectors.   Since  the 
late  1970's,  OSHA's  appropriation,  adjusted  for  inflation,  has 
remained  virtually  flat,  and  the  number  of  authorized  personnel 
has  dropped  15  percent,  from  2,717  in  1977  to  2,317  in  1995.   Yet 
the  number  of  establishments  covered  by  OSHA  has  increased  by 
40  percent  during  that  same  time  period,  from  4.4  million  to  6.2 
million,  and  the  number  of  covered  workers  has  risen  from  65 
million  to  93  million. 
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OSHA's  authorizing  legislation  permits  States  to  operate 
their  own  occupational  safety  and  health  pji-ograms,  with  Federal 
OSHA's  approval.   Currently,  23  States  and  two  Territories 
operate  their  own  plans,  and  receive  up  to  50  percent  of  their 
funding  from  Federal  OSHA.   They  have  a  total  of  about  1,000 
State-plan  safety  and  health  inspectors.   Even  if  these 
inspectors  are  taken  into  account,  the  ratio  of  safety  and  health 
inspectors  to  worksites  in  this  country  is  one  to  3,100.   At  last 
year's  rate  of  inspection,  it  would  take  the  combined  Federal  and 
State  safety  and  health  inspection  workforce  62  years  to  inspect 
every  establishment. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Now  I  will  address  H.R.  2142  and  H.R.  1510.   Each  bill 
includes  a  section  titled  "Elimination  of  Self-Regulation". 
However,  the  language  of  the  sections  is  not  consistent,  and  OSHA 
is  unable  to  completely  determine  the  specific  intent  of  each 
bill  regarding  implementation  and  enforcement  of  safety  and 
health  rules  and  regulations  at  DOE  facilities. 

Under  H.R.  2142,  DOE  would  continue  to  "implement"  safety 
and  health  rules  and  regulations  at  GOCO  laboratories,  but  would 
not  be  the  agency  that  enforces  such  rules.   H.R.  1510,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  appear  to  eliminate  DOE's  implementation  and 
enforcement  responsibilities.   H.R.  1510  does  not  actually 
mention  enforcement  except  in  the  title.   It  simply  states  that 
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DOE  "shall  not  be  the  agency  of  implementation"  of  safety  and 
health  rules. 

Neither  bill  specifies  which  agency  would  develop  future 
safety  and  health  regulations  for  DOE  laboratories  or  whether 
OSHA  would  enforce  its  own  safety  and  health  regulations  in  the 
laboratories,  or  DOE's  rules.   H.R.  1510  also  differs  from  H.R. 
2142  by  providing  for  the  retention  of  DOE  responsibility  for 
safety  and  health  for  three  defense  laboratories  —  Lawrence 
Livermore,  Los  Alamos,  and  Sandia. 

It  is  unclear  in  both  of  the  proposed  bills  whether  OSHA 
would  be  given  responsibility  only  for  the  26  national  DOE 
laboratories,  or  whether  the  intent  is  for  OSHA  to  cover  all  56 
DOE  GOCO  sites  not  already  being  covered  by  OSHA.   Section  5  of 
H.R.  1510  states  that  "the  term  departmental  laboratory  means  a 
Federal  laboratory,  or  any  other  laboratory  or  facility 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  operated  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Energy."   Section  2  of  H.R.  2142  contains 
the  same  definition.   This  definition  appears  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  designate  any  or  all  GOCO  facilities  as 
"departmental  laboratories".   Regardless  of  whether  it  is 
Congress'  intent  to  transfer  responsibility  for  just  the  26 
facilities  currently  classified  as  laboratories  by  DOE,  or  for 
all  DOE  GOCOs,  there  would  be  serious  resource  implications  for 
OSHA. 
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In  any  proposal  which  would  add  to  OSHA's  responsibilities, 
resource  inplications  oust  be  considered.   One  factor  to  be 
considered  is  the  possibility  that  OSHA's  budget  will  be 
significantly  smaller  in  FY  1996.   Legislation  passed  by  the 
House  in  July  would  reduce  our  appropriation  from  $312,500,000  to 
about  $264,000,000,  an  overall  cut  of  15.5  percent.   The 
enforcement  function  would  be  cut  by  33  percent,  which  would 
severely  impact  our  inspection  program.   OSHA  is  in  no  position 
to  take  on  enforcement  responsibility  for  26-56  complex  GOCO 
facilities  absent  sufficient  resources  to  ensure  that  safety  and 
health  protection  is  not  further  diluted  at  sites  for  which  OSHA 
currently  has  responsibility,  and  that  the  current  level  of 
protection  at  GOCOs  is  maintained.   Transferring  responsibility 
without  sufficient  resources  would  convey  the  false  impression  to 
the  public  and  to  GOCO  employees  that  their  right  to  a  safe  and 
healthful  workplace  is  being  protected, .when  in  fact  it  is  not. 

Another  consideration  is  the  need  for  additional  resources 
to  train  inspectors.   OSHA  does  not  currently  have  the  expertise 
to  effectively  enforce  safety  and  health  rules  at  the  DOE  GOCO 
laboratories,  many  of  which  have  unique  processes  and  hazards  not 
found  in  private  sector  workplaces.   For  example,  many  sites  have 
large  amounts  of  mixed  hazardous  waste  containing  both  toxic 
chemicals  and  radioactive  materials.   The  materials  are 
uncharacterized  and  some  stem  from  the  country's  war  years. 
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other  facilities  use  high-energy  research  equipment,  such  as 

linear  accelerators,  that  produces  tremendous  amounts  of  heat  and 

•  .... 

use  large  amounts  of  electricity.   This  equipment  produces  very 

high  electrical  and  magnetic  fields.   Significant  resources  would 

be  needed  to  train  OSHA  inspectors  to  deal  with  these  hazards. 

'  DOE-DOL  Activities 

OSHA  and  DOE  are  involved  in  several  joint  activities 
dealing  with  enforcement  at  DOE  facilities.   OSHA  and  DOE  have 
discussed  and  conceptualized  two  projects  that  would  help  the 
agencies  quantify  the  personnel  and  other  resource  needs 
associated  with  the  tr<insfer  of  enforcement  responsibilities. 
The  two  agencies  are  also  participating  on  an  advisory  committee 
investigating  external  regulation  of  DOE's  nuclear  facilities. 

The  first  project  is  a  pilot  wherein  OSHA  would  take  over 
enforcement  at  one  GOCO  to  test  the  application  of  OSHA 
enforcement  methods  at  DOE  facilities.  .The  pilot  would  be 
limited  in  duration  and  would  involve  a  location  where  the  OSHA 
Area  Office  has  staff  available  to  conduct  enforcement  activities 
at  the  site.   Several  issues  remain  to  be  worked  out. 

The  second  project,  agreed  to  in  a  Memorandum  of 
'  Understanding  on  June  17,  is  a  $500,000  study  (funded  by  DOE) 
that  will  determine  the  best  methods  and  the  resource 
requirements  for  transferring  DOE  facilities  for  purposes  of  OSHA 
enforcement.   This  study  will  run  approximately  six  months  once 
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started.   Critical  issues  which  will  be  explored  include: 
current  DOE  compliance  with  OSHA  regulations;  additional 
resources  necessary  for  OSHA  to  assume  jurisdiction;  incentives 
toward  occupational  safety  and  health-related  improvements  at 
these  facilities;  an  examination  of  lessons  learned  from  OSHA 
Special  Emphasis  Programs  and  existing  DOE  external  enforcement 
activities;  and  the  development  of  a  transition  schedule  for  OSHA 
if  it  were  to  assume  enforcement  authority  over  working 
conditions  at  DOE  GOCO  facilities.   DOE  and  OSHA  are  in  the 
process  of  procuring  a  contractor  to  carry  out  this  study. 

In  addition  to  the  two  projects,  DOE  and  OSHA  are 
participating  on  the  Department  of  Energy  Advisory  Committee  on 
External  Regulation,  which  was  formed  by  Secretary  of  Energy 
O'Leary  in  January.   The  Committee's  purpose  is  to  develop 
recommendations  concerning  whether  and  how  DOE's  nuclear 
facilities  should  be  externally  regulated  in  all  areas,  including 
worker  and  public  safety  and  health,  environmental  protection, 
and  nuclear  safety.   The  Committee  has  been  meeting  since  March 
and  its  co-chairs  issued  an  interim  report  in  August,  a  copy  of 
which  was  provided  to  you  by  DOE.   The  Committee's  final  report 
is  due  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

OSHA  strongly  believes  that  we  should  wait  until  the  pilot 
project  and  the  study  are  complete  and  the  Advisory  Committee's 
final  report  is  issued  before  developing  estimates  of  the 
resources  required  for  transfer  of  safety  and  health  enforcement 
respons  ibi 1 i ty . 
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statutory  Issues 

Legislation  to  provide  for  OSHA  coverage  of  DOE-adminlstered 
national  laboratories  must  take  Into  account  a  variety  of 
jurisdictional  Issues  which  arise  from  the  unique  legal  status  of 
these  facilities.   Section  4(b)(1)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  (OSH  Act)  specifies  that  OSHA  coverage  does  not  apply 
to  working  conditions  for  which  other  Federal  agencies  have 
issued  regulations,  or  to  conditions  for  which  State  agencies 
have  promulgated  regulations  under  Section  274  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.   Therefore,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  exempt  the  departmental  laboratories  from  Section  4(b)(1)  of 
the  OSH  Act,  in  order  for  OSHA  to  assume  coverage. 

Moreover,  Section  3(5)  of  the  OSH  Act  excludes  from  the 
definition  of  a  covered  employer  the  United  States  and  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State.   Because  certain  of  these 
laboratories  are  operated  by  State  university  personnel,  an 
exemption  from  Section  3(5)  would  have  to  be  provided. 

Finally,  although  certain  of  the  facilities  covered  by  the 
proposed  legislation  are  located  in  States  which  administer 
Federally-approved  State  OSHA  programs,  enforcement  of  safety  and 
health  requirements  in  Federal  facilities  must,  under  current 
law,  be  carried  out  exclusively  by  the  Federal  government  unless 
Congress  explicitly  authorizes  State  regulation.   OSHA  recommends 
that  Federal  jurisdiction  be  maintained  in  the  DOE  laboratories. 
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provided  the  Congress  authorizes  the  necessary  exemption  from 
Section  3(5)  of  the  OSH  Act  (in  order  to  ensure  Federal  OSHA 
coverage  for  all  GOCO  personnel) . 

Importaaoe  of  Maintaining  an  Internal  Management  System 

As  the  Subcommittees  consider  legislation  to  externalize 
safety  and  health  oversight  at  DOE  facilities,  OSHA  urges  you  to 
keep  the  following  key  points  in  mind: 

•  An  internal  management  system  with  clearly  defined 
responsibilities  and  accountability  is  essential  to  worker 
safety  and  health  protection.   Management  commitment,  worker 
participation,  and  a  focus  on  finding  and  fixing  serious 
hazards  and  measuring  results  are  the  basic  elements  of  the 
system. 

•  While  external  regulation  can  provide  incentives  and 
sanctions  that  encourage  the  development  and  operation  of  an 
internal  management  system,  it  cannot  replace  or  supplant 
such  a  system. 

•  In  any  case,  OSHA  oversight  alone  would  not  be  an  adeguate 
substitute  for  the  level  of  worker  protection  currently 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  on-site  GOCO  safety  and  health 
professionals.   Thus,  any  legislation  should  ensure  that 

10 
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GOCO  facilities  are  required  to  maintain  an  appropriate 
level  of  safety  and  health  staffing. 

I  hope  that  my  testimony  proves  helpful  to  the  Subcommittees 
as  they  consider  the  implications  of  H.R.  2142  and  H.R.  1510.   My 
staff  is  available  to  discuss  these  issues  with  you  as  you 
consider  the  proposed  legislation. 
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Honorable  Steven  H.  Schiff 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Basic  Research 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Suite  2320  Raybum  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC   20515-6301 

Dear  Congressman  Schiff: 

I  am  writing  today  in  response  to  your  request  for  commentary  on  how  H.R.  2142,  the 
"Department  of  Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act,"  might  be  further  enhanced.  As  you 
know,  I  commented  on  H.R.  2142  in  a  letter  to  Mason  Wiggins  in  July  and  again  in  early 
September  at  the  joint  hearing  on  restructuring  the  DOE  national  laboratories.  In  this  letter 
I  have  synthesized  my  eariier  comments  with  recent  thoughts  on  how  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  DOE  national  laboratories  might  be  improved  through  a  better  definition 
of  missions. 

Let  me  begin  by  endorsing  the  guiding  principles  of  DOE's  "Management  Improvement 
Roadmap".  Paraphrasing  from  the  written  statement  of  DOE  Deputy  Secretary 
Charies  Curtis  submitted  for  the  September  7  Hearings,  the  five  Principles  capturing  the 
objectives  of  the  Roadmap  are: 

1 .  Create  a  more  productive,  mission-focused,  and  cost-effective  Department 
and  Laboratory  system; 

2.  Adopt  best  business  practices  throughout  the  system; 

3.  Require  performance-based,  results-oriented  accountability; 

4.  Achieve  credible  regulation  and  oversight; 

5.  Shift  the  balance  of  focus  at  the  laboratories  away  from  process  compliance 
and  toward  mission  success  and  results. 

I  believe  that  a  sixth  Principle  is  essential  in  assuring  that  the  DOE  National  Labs  fulfill 
their  full  potential,  namely: 
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6.  Target  the  missions  of  the  Laboratory  system  on  those  science  and 
technology  tasks  of  national  importance  for  which  no  other  credible  or 
sufficiently  reliable  path  of  accomplishment  exists. 

In  my  view  H.R.  2142  will  be  most  effective  if  it  combines  the  essence  of  Principles  1 ,  3, 
5  and  6,  namely  that: 

i.  Laboratories  should  focus  on  complementary  and  well-defined  missions, 

ii.  DOE  should  assure  that  the  integration  of  the  individual  Laboratory  missions 
addresses  the  key  science  and  technology  missions  of  the  Lab  system, 

iii.  Lab  missions  must  be  appropriately  targeted  at  tasks  deserving  of  Federal 
funding,  and 

iv.  The  limited  resources  available  must  be  focused  on  the  highest  priority 
research  and  development  missions. 

This  will  require  a  comprehensive  strategic  plan  detailing  the  specific  missions  of  the 
integrated  DOE  Laboratory  system  and  of  the  individual  Laboratories.  A  methodical  and 
objective  assessment  of  the  core  competencies  of  each  individual  Laboratory  will  be 
necessary  to  best  decide  the  distribution  of  responsibility  and  resources  for  fulfilling  the 
missions.  The  definition  of  specific,  distinct  missions  and  allocation  of  resources  based 
on  the  prioritization  of  the  missions  will  aeate  an  environment  of  proper  accountability  and 
productivity.  A  limited  degree  of  overlap  in  individual  Laboratory  missions  may  be 
advantageous  in  assuring  adequate  resources  and  a  multiplicity  of  innovative  approaches 
to  critical  tasks;  however,  excessive  redundancy  and  excess  capacity  is  wasteful  and 
unacceptable.  I  strongly  support  concentrating  resources  at  individual  Centers  of 
Excellence. 

I  believe  that  Federal  science  and  technology  funding  is  best  targeted  in  five  general 
areas: 

i.  Fundamental  Research 

Basic  science  and  engineering  research  in  materials,  processes  and 
structures,  including  for  example  compound  semiconductor  crystal  formation, 
the  physics  and  chemistry  of  nanoparticles,  and  human  genome  mapping. 
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ii.         Long-term  Research  and  Development 

Exploratory  research  and  development  aimed  at  providing  the  technological 
foundations  for  future  commercial  implementation,  including  for  example  the 
underlying  waste  treatment  and  containment  technologies  needed  for 
hazardous  waste  management  and  site  remediation. 

iij.        Activities  Possessing  Great  Complexity  and/or  Requiring  Major  Investments 

Research  and  development  activities  of  great  complexity  and/or  requiring 
major  investments  in  specialized  equipment  and  highly-skilled  workers 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  private  sector  given  the  risk-adjusted  costs  and 
benefits.  This  includes  such  endeavors  as  space  exploration,  terrestrial 
transportation  infrastructure,  and  large-scale  testing  of  biofuels  production 
processes. 

iv.        National   Interests  Without  a  Clear  Basis  for  Individual   Competitive 
Advantage 

Fundamental  and  high-risk  research  that  is  critical  for  collective  national 
industrial  progress  but  that  does  not  provide  private  industry  with  a  clear 
basis  for  individual  competitive  advantage.  This  includes  tasks  for  which  the 
technical  risks  are  too  great  or  the  benefits  too  diffuse  for  private  sector 
investment.  Examples  are  next-generation  supercomputers,  full-scale  wind 
turbine  testing,  and  multi-lateral  advanced  technology  implementation 
programs. 

V.        Science  and  Technology  of  Public  Policy  Issues 

Scientific  research  and  technology  development  directed  at  providing  a 
scientific  basis  for  public  policy  debates,  including  for  example  global  climate 
change  research  aimed  at  quantifying  the  impacts  of  "greenhouse" 
emissions. 

A  reasoned  and  reasonable  balance  of  research  endeavors  in  these  five  arenas  1s 
appropriate. 
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With  regards  to  task  prioritization  in  energy  research,  I  strongly  support  the  Galvin  Task 
Force's  recommendations  that  a  diversified  portfolio  of  national  investment  in  conservation, 
energy  efficiency,  enhanced  fossil  oil  and  gas  recovery,  and  renewable  energy  be  given 
highest  priority  in  allocating  Federal  energy  supply  research  funds. 

My  specific  recommendations  on  H  R.  2142  are: 

1 .  On  page  1 ,  change  "establishing  missions"  to  "clarifying  missions"  in  the  preamble 
to  more  accurate  reflect  the  existing  situation,  namely  that: 

a.  some  Laboratories  already  have  specific  and  well-defined  missions, 

b.  other  Laboratories  have  only  ill-defined  and/or  disjointed  missions;  and 

c.  better  definition  and  coordination  of  Laboratory  missions  is  needed 
to  eliminate  wasteful  duplication  and  inefficiency. 

2.  On  page  3,  line  1&2,  change  "scientific  and  technological"  to  "scientific, 
technological,  economic  and  environmental"  to  better  capture  the  broad  value  to  the 
nation  of  the  research  programs  in  the  Labs. 

3.  On  page  3,  line  16,  change  "achievement  of  national  technology  goals"  to 
"technological  foundation  upon  which  Amehca's  public  and  private  interests  can 
build"  to  better  embody  the  role  of  government  in  providing  a  firm  foundation  for 
individual  and  collective  enterprise,  rather  than  mandating  technology  specifics. 
Technology  specifics  are  better  left  to  the  competitive  marketplace. 

4.  On  page  5,  line  19,  acknowledge  the  importance  of  stable  energy  supplies  by 
inserting  a  new  subpart  (1 )  (D)  in  Section  102  as  follows: 

"(D)  To  contribute  to  the  nation's  security,  prosperity  and  well-being  by  undertaking 
research  and  development  necessary  to  assure  diverse,  sustainable  energy 
supplies." 

5.  On  page  5,  line  21&22,  delete  "generic".  The  use  of  "generic"  might  be 
misconstrued  to  conflict  with  the  use  of  Cooperative  Research  and  Development 
Agreements  (CRADA's)  to  transfer  specific  commercially-promising  technologies 
to  American  industry. 
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The  Honorable  Steven  Schiff 
September  25,  1995 
Page  5 


On  page  5,  line  24,  delete  "with  an  emphasis  on  long-term,  high-risk  research"  in 
order  to  not  overly  limit  the  scope  of  the  contributions  of  the  Laboratories.  A 
reasoned  and  reasonable  balance  of  research  endeavors  in  the  five  arenas  outlined 
above  is  appropriate.  Restriction  to  any  one  arena  or  sub-arena  risks  the  nation 
being  left  with  no  qualified  entity  to  fulfill  tasks  of  critical  national  importance. 

On  page  7,  lines  24,  subparts  (A)  &  (B),  underscore  the  importance  of  the  DOE  pro- 
actively  implementing  the  guidance  of  Galvin  Task  Force  to  focus  on  high  priorities 
and  to  increase  Departmental  operational  efficiency  by  rounding  out  the 
considerations  that  the  Secretary  shall  consider  in  developing  criteria  for  setting 
Lab  missions.  Insert  two  new  subparts  A'  and  A"  between  existing  subparts  A  and 
B  as  follows: 

"(A')  the  importance  of  a  diversified  investment  in  a  balanced  energy 
research  program  that  includes  leveraging  near-term  improvements  and 
promising  long-term  innovations,  including  conservation,  energy  efficiency, 
enhanced  fossil  oil  and  gas  recovery,  and  renewable  energy  as  high  priority 
research  areas; 

(A")  the  value  of  focusing  specific  missions  at  established  Centers  of 
Excellence;" 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  on  how  H.R.  2142  might  t)est  achieve 
its  goal  of  defining  missions  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  DOE 
National  Laboratory  system.  I  would  welcome  any  additional  questions  or  comments  that 
you  might  have. 

Sincerely, 


Dr.  Charles  F.  Gay 
Director 

cc       B.  Marshall 

B.  Noun 

C.  Riordan 
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The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  ("NRC"  or  "Commission")  is 
pleased  to  present  its  views  on  H.R.  2142,  the  "Department  of 
Energy  Laboratory  Missions  Act"  and  H.R.  1510,  the  "Department  of 
Energy  Laboratories  Efficiency  Improvement  Act."   In  particular, 
you  have  asked  for  our   thoughts  on  what  statutory  changes  and 
resources  would  be  necessary  if  Congress  were  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  regulatory  responsibilities 
for  Federal  environmental,  safety,  and  health  rules  to  the 
Commission. 

As  you  know,  H.R.  2142  and  H.R.  1510  are  directed  toward 
streamlining  and  defining  the  future  missions  of  the  National 
Laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) .   However,  both 
bills  are  also  designed  to  provide  for  external  health,  safety 
and  environmental  regulation  of  the  Department's  National 
Laboratories . 

While  the  NRC  is  not  necessarily  seeking  expansion  of  its 
statutory  jurisdiction  to  encompass  the  National  Laboratories, 
the  NRC  will  fulfill  the  missions  which  Congress  assigns  to  it. 
Also,  the  NRC  already  endeavors  to  respond  to  the  requests  of  the 
Executive  Branch  for  assistance  in  its  areas  of  expertise  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.   Expansion  of  NRC  authority  to  encompass  the 
National  Laboratories  would  raise  numerous  issues  which  we  will 
discuss  in  this  testimony. 
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2 
We  recognize  that  recent  and  on-going  reviews  of  DOE  facilities 
either  have  or  will  provide  important  analyses  for  consideration 
of  external  regulation  of  the  National  Laboratories.   These 
studies  include:   "National  Laboratories  Need  Clearer  Missions 
and  Better  Management,"  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office,  January,  199  5;  and,  "Alternative 
Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratories," 
Secretary  of  Energy  Advisory  Board,  Task  Force  on  Alternative 
Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Laboratories, 
February,  1995.   We  anticipate  that  valuable  insights  will  also 
be  provided  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  External 
Regulation  of  DOE  Nuclear  Safety  which  expects  to  conclude  its 
work  later  this  year. 

We  believe  that  an  evaluation  of  the  proposed  transfers  of 
regulatory  authority,  including  detailed  answers  to  your 
questions,  depends  upon  our  obtaining  a  full  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  facilities  that  would  fall  under  NRC 
jurisdiction  and  the  degree  of  licensing  or  regulatory  oversight 
contemplated  by  the  Congress.   However,  we  can  identify  a  number 
of  the  factors  and  issues  that  we  believe  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  overall  logical  framework  for  evaluation  of  the 
matter  of  external  regulation  as  well  as  the  need  for  statutory 
changes  and  resources  that  would  flow  from  such  consideration. 
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First,  the  Commission  supports  preservation  of  the  long-standing 
principle  of  separation  of  regulation  of  civilian  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  vis-a-vis  national  security-related  uses.   General 
adherence  to  this  principle  maintains  the  distinction  between  the 
commercial  nuclear  sector  and  national  security  needs.   In 
addition,  the  NRC's  carefully-developed  regulatory  framework  and 
philosophy  for  protection  of  public  health  and  safety  in 
connection  with  civilian  applications  of  nuclear  energy  would 
appear  to  differ  from  the  framework  and  philosophy  that  may  apply 
to  national  security  uses,  since  the  latter  could  involve  a 
balancing  of  national  security  requirements  against  public  health 
and  safety.    For  instance,  it  would  appear  to  be  particularly 
inappropriate  for  the  NRC  to  regulate  the  portion  of  DOE's 
program  for  research,  development,  manufacture,  testing,  or 
dismantlement  of  nuclear  weapons  since  regulatory  priorities 
might  conflict  with  national  defense  requirements. 

In  this  regard,  we  note  that  Section  2  of  H.R.  1510  expressly 
excepts  Departmental  defense  laboratories  (defined  in  section 
5(d)  as  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory,  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory,  and  the  Sandia  National  Laboratories)  from 
the  proposed  transfer  of  regulatory  responsibility  from  DOE  to 
other  Federal  and  state  agencies.   However,  H.R.  2412  does  not 
appear  to  provide  a  similar  exception.   Because  some  of  the 
laboratories  may  perform  both  defense  and  civilian-related 
activities,  it  may  be  difficult  to  establish  a  bright  line 
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between  the  two  types  of  activities  that  would  facilitate  NRC 
regulation. 

Also,  for  facilities  or  components  of  facilities  that  are  in  a 
decommissioning  mode.  Congress  would  need  to  consider  whether  the 
benefits  of  external  regulatory  oversight  of  the  DOE  facilities 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  costs  that  would  be  incurred. 
Moreover,  while  the  nature  of  the  environmental  conditions  at  the 
laboratories  are  being  evaluated  and  funding  mechanisms  to  pay 
for  mitigation  are  under  development,  the  abrupt  application  of 
NRC  regulations  might  be  challenging  for  all  involved. 

The  level  of  licensing  or  regulatory  oversight  that  the  Congress 
would  contemplate  needs  to  be  considered.   As  currently  written, 
it  would  appear  that  the  full  force  of  the  licensing  requirements 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  would  come  into  play.   When  Congress 
gave  the  NRC  the  task  of  regulating  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants 
of  the  [>OE,  it  recognized  special  challenges  associated  with 
imposing  a  new  regulatory  scheme  on  facilities  that  had  been 
built  and  operated  under  a  different  regulatory  scheme.   In 
response  to  the  new  responsibility,  the  NRC  developed  a  new 
process  of  certification  utilizing  newly-established  NRC 
regulations.   This  will  entail  NRC  approval  of  a  DOE  plan  for 
achieving  compliance  with  the  new  NRC  regulations,  in  lieu  of 
regular  licensing  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
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Another  aspect  for  the  Congress  to  consider  is  the  scope  of  NRC 
jurisdiction  to  clarify  whether  NRC's  regulatory  authority  would 
contain  materials  and  facilities  currently  regulated  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  or  would  extend  beyond  NRC's  currently  existing 
regulatory  base.   If  the  Congress  decided  to  expand  NRC's 
regulatory  authority,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  it  would  be 
a  challenging  task  for  DOE  to  develop  an  appropriate  program  to 
meet  new  NRC  requirements.   Also,  in  the  event  of  expansion  of 
NRC's  regulatory  jurisdiction,  the  NRC  would  need  to  reassess 
whether  it  possessed  relevant  expertise  applicable  to  the 
additional  responsibilities  associated  with  regulation  of  all  the 
facilities  which  would  be  subject  to  NRC  regulation.   It  is 
possible  that  a  major  agency  reorganization  would  be  required. 
Both  the  activities  by  the  DOE  and  NRC  would  take  time  and  thus 
legislation  should  consider  an  appropriate  transition  period  to 
phase  in  these  new  regulatory  responsibilities. 

Sufficient  funding  for  the  assumption  of  new  duties  would  be 
essential  to  prevent  a  dilution  of  the  already  diminishing 
resources  which  the  NRC  has  for  the  protection  of  public  health 
and  safety  in  its  regulation  of  the  civilian  nuclear  industry. 
Moreover,  since  the  NRC  is  an  approximately  100%  fee  recovery 
agency,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  burden  commercial  NRC 
licensees  and   their  customers  with  the  cost  of  regulating  the 
National  Laboratories.   Thus,  if  the  NRC  were  given  such 
additional  responsibilities,  there  would  be  a  need  to  either 
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amend  section  16 Iw.  to  permit  NRC  to  collect  fees  from  DOE  for 
licensing,  inspection  and  other  regulatory  activities  associated 
with  the  agency's  new  statutory  responsibilities,  or  to  identify 
some  other  funding  mechanism. 

Another  consideration  is  the  potential  for  organizational 
conflict  of  interest  issues  if  NRC  were  given  regulatory 
authority  over  the  laboratories.   Currently,  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  research  and  technical  contracts  to  support  NRC  regulatory 
efforts  is  conducted  by  the  National  Laboratories.   Questions 
could  arise  under  section  170A.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  as  to 
whether  the  NRC  could  continue  to  utilize  the  laboratories  since 
we  normally  do  not  obtain  research  or  technical  support  from  the 
communities  we  regulate  due  to  potential  conflicts.   Congress 
would  need  to  consider  carefully  the  implications  of  the  proposed 
legislation  for  NRC's  programs,  and  changes  to  section  170A. 
would  be  essential. 

In  summary,  the  resolution  of  the  issues  we  have  raised  should  be 
considered  in  order  to  estimate  the  resources  that  would  be 
rec[uired  to  implement  any  proposed  legislation  in  this  area. 
Regulation  of  the  National  Laboratories  would  be  a  significant 
undertaking.   We  conclude  that  a  major  change  in  NRC's  regulatory 
jurisdiction  would  likely  involve  the  need  for  additional 
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resources  and  agency  expertise  to  meet  these  expanded  regulatory 
responsibilities . 

The  Commission  would  be  pleased  to  work  further  with  the 
Committee  on  this  important  legislation. 
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Oepartinsnt  of  Energy 

Washington.  OC  2(aas 
June  29.  199S 


The  Honorable  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.    . 
R^nkijig  Minority  Member 
Coinininee  on  Science 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Weshington.  DC  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Brown: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  27,  requesting  comparative  budget  infonoation  with  regard  to 
H.R-  1816,  the  Department  of  Energy  Research  and  Development  Authorization  Act  of  1995.  In 
response  to  your  request,  accompanying  this  letter  are  the  following  tables: 

«        * 

•  By  laboratory,  a  compaiisoo  of  the  Oepartmem's  RAD  programs  as 

•  appropriated'in  FY  1995, 

•  expaaed  if  the  Doyle  Substitute  to  H.R  1 S 16  were  enacted; 

•  expeaed  if  the  Subcommittee  bill  were  enacted;  and 

•  as  expected  if  the  Full  Committee  bill  were  enacted  imo  law. 

«  Comparisons  of  the  four  proposals  broken  down  by  fimding  level  for  all  DOE  budget 

accounts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science. 

•  Comparisons  of  the  impact  of  the  four  proposals  on  Departmental  programs  relevant  to 
the  State  of  California. 

As  you  recommended,  the  nonbiading  Committee  report  language  was  not  used  to  develop  these 
tables 

Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  additional  information  which  the  Departmem  can  provide  which  will 
assist  in  the  House  consideration  of  HR.  1816.  Icanbereacbedat  SS6-4171. 


Sincerely. 


Enclosures  (3) 

® 
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-38% 

17.866 

-25% 

21.4C 

80,581 

13% 

90506 

4% 

84i>85 

4% 

83,552 

9,464 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

-30% 

«7»4 

1507 

-100% 

~— 

-100% 

— 

-71% 

433 

85,454 

J4% 

23,429 

.37% 

21275 

.47% 

18,679 

290 

6% 

307 

5% 

304 

'      4% 

300 

11,<39 

.4% 

11.125 

-12% 

10,186 

'3% 

11J74 

.   1«9>74 

-14% 

1«4,134 

-»% 

152.689 

.14% 

164.029 

7i)48 

•11% 

«JS9 

-12% 

6J04 

-0% 

7J047 

105504 

-12% 

99.246 

.u% 

,«5»5 

.12% 

92528 

— 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 
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Ectimated  Impact  of  Final  House  Sdence  Coranittee  Actidii  at 

Axgonne  National  Laboratoiy  (East) 
.„.- 1— vr  Compariaon  befween  Fwposals 

!^i,  'T       -^         - WoBjus fa» Oiousands)     v-  V  •        v  •=-~-^ 


IZL^^'-'  -'-■  ■  ■  \ 

FY199S 
EMimaeed 

Walker 
Cut* 

FY  1996 
Eitinutc 

Rohr-tbachar 
Cut% 

FY  1996  Est 
(Rohr- 

Doyle  Ciit 

FY199& 
EitiiiiMt 

Obltg. 

(Walkar)' 

abacher)* 

% 

(Oov^el- 

Subr  »nd  R«««wabl«5 

Sular  ProfTunu 

— 

-4«« 

— 

-S7% 

— 

-10% 

_ 

'Cwihaniuil 

— 

-««* 

— 

-54% 

— 

-21% 

_ 

Hydro)(*n 

— 

1«0« 



160% 

_ 

160% 

_ 

Odim-  Sulw  and  Rcnaiviiblas 

4350 

-S6« 

1.904 

-59% 

1779 

-30% 

3i9tS 

Total.  Solar  and  fUfwwablo 

4350 

-56% 

1.904 

-59% 

1.779 

-30% 

3iM8 

BMnl  Eiwrgy 

C-l 

2.116 

rtat, 

«S 

-68% 

68S 

-26% 

1,575 

Oil 

1,449 

-*■?% 

K? 

-50% 

731 

-0% 

1449 

Cas 

400 

-49% 

309 

-50% 

298 

0% 

en 

Prugram  Direction 

— 

-37% 

— 

-S5% 

— 

.-11% 



Oth«r  Poisil 

— . 

-33% 

— 

-32% 

— 

.36* 



Total,  Foroil  Enoxy 

4,16S 

-58% 

1.761 

-S9% 

1714 

-13* 

3434 

CiMtjcy  Effidancy 

BuUdinfp 

5 

-S2« 

2 

-65% 

2 

-46% 

.      3 

Indutlrial                                     ' 

9.486 

^% 

3,867 

-62% 

3,587 

-10% 

8539 

TranaporOilion 

6.9M 

-46% 

3,786 

-(8% 

3,604 

-10% 

6370 

Utility 

^ 

-100% 

— 

-100* 

— 

-100% 

— 

Oth«T  ErvKX  Eificiutcy 

4on 

-84% 

64 

■M% 

64 

-11% 

» 

Total,  Enargy  Effidciwy 

16,8S- 

-S4% 

7.719 

-S7% 

>^ 

-10% 

is,i<a 

Nudoir  Enanty 

Nuelaar  Enargy  RicO 

30/(3S 

-14% 

26,117 

-39% 

18,490 

-19% 

24405 

Oihar 

— 

12% 

— 

12% 

— 

7% 

— 

Total.  Nuciaar  Energy 

90.43S 

-14% 

26.117 

-39% 

18,490 

-19% 

24405 

Energy  Rasaaieh 

Biological  4c  Enwiroiuncntal  Rataaich 

»,440 

-IS% 

15,611 

-18% 

15,125 

-2% 

18.138 

FuMun 

«.992 

-31% 

4^23 

•38% 

4349 

-25% 

5319 

Batic  Enariqr  Science* 

183  J82 

13% 

206,879 

4% 

191 3S6 

4% 

190,143 

Laboratory  Technology  Transfer 

8476 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

-30% 

S,9S9 

Univar$ity  It  Science  Education 

474J 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

-71% 

1363 

Other 

«5«S 

04% 

43S8 

-r% 

4,143 

-47% 

347S 

High  Enargy  Physic* 

8,SS0 

6% 

9J0S6 

s* 

8,976 

4% 

84S 

Nuciaar  Phyaiea 

.  15,131 

.   -4% 

14>t63 

-12% 

13,242 

-3% 

14456 

Total,  Energy  Research    ■ 

252306 

1% 

255,190 

-6% 

237,191 

-2% 

2^408 

ES*H  *  a«iUan  Wasla  K&O 

3il2 

-11% 

L8SS 

-12% 

1827 

•0% 

3312 

Envirunmenlal  Management 

2S344 

-12% 

22^91 

-13* 

22  2M 

-12% 

22414 

Qaan  Cual  Technology 

— 

-100% 

— 

-100«. 

— ■ 

-100% 

— 

Tu«al,  Sdence  Jufiadiction                            " 

33*iiM 

•*» 

31H.0S 

-13% 

29154^ 

■Ik. 

i\<im 

Note:  Thiit  table  auuines  that  this  laboratory  ii  cut  in  each  detail  line  above  by  the  same  percentage  nt  DOE  a>  a  whole. 
The  peKantagas  on  (he  total  Unas  are  calculated  baiad  upon  tlu  mm  of  the  cuts  in  the  detail  lines,  [lepending  on  how  the 
'tpiit  of  work  at  the  lab  within  any  Kiial  cucnparox  with  \hm  apUi  in  the  DO£  aa  a  whole,  the  parcenuge  cut  at  the  lab  on  a 
•atal  line  may  vary  from  the  overall  DOE  percentage  cut.  and  from  cut*  at  any  other  lab. 
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Estimated  Impact  «f  Riul  Uoum  Science  CammitlM  Actloa  at. 

■    Sandia  National  Laboratory 

CttnpariMm  between FnpoMb   ".-_•'•: 
(doDan  in  thousandc) 


i.*. 


~'i:    .-    --^    ■    '•  •■'^•'=-— -'"^'-TT*^*?^"''!;'^,, 

}.-'     ■ 

.    t ,   .         -<,-  ,^ 

._■_      ^^ '■■'    ■         --"         ■ 

FY  1995 

EsUnuited 

Oblis. 

Walker 
Cut« 

FY  1996 
Estimata 
(Walker)' 

ftehiabacher 
Cut* 

FY  1996  Est. 

(Rolir- 
abachcr)> 

Doyle  Cut 

« 

'FY19» 
Estio^ 
(Dovief 

Solw  and  RcncwaUts 
Solar  PrujKrMrw 
'Caothanral 
Hydntgan 
Other  Solar  and  RanctvabUs 

33JS6 
IfXO 

6732 

•48* 
■46« 
160% 
-S«« 

3767 
3,900 
2J94« 

■57* 
-S4* 

160* 
-59* 

14^444 
3733 
3500 

27S2 

-10* 
-21* 
160* 

-30* 

55E 
3XB 

4717 

Total,  Sular  and  R«ne%«iiblu 

Fossil  Energy 
OaJ 

oa 

Cas 

Program  Dlractiun 
Other  FossU 

48,588 

ISO* 
7J0OO 

-42« 

^% 
-47» 
•49% 
-37% 
-33* 

28X181 

810 
3704 

-50* 

-C8* 

■50* 
-SO* 
-S5* 
-32* 

>  2*729 

no 

3533 

■9% 

-26* 

-0« 
0* 

-11* 

-36* 

4*:w 

U<3 

Total.  Kasil  Energy 

Enerjty  Effidoncy 

Building.                                      »         » 
Indiutrial                                        ' 
Tnuwpcrtaiian 
UbKty 
'  Othtrr  Energy  Efficiency 

9,504 

SD 
2,919 
2J77 

-S3* 

-S2* 
-59* 
-4«* 

-too* 

-84* 

4514 

24 

.1.190 
1792 

•S4* 

-65* 
-62* 
-48* 

-too* 

-84* 

043 

17 

1.104 
1730 

-7* 

-46* 

-10* 
-10* 
-100* 

-11* 

V 

Total,  Energy  Efflciancy 

Nuclear  Energy 

Nuclear  Energy  R&O 
Other 

5,346 
3,220 

7jSoa 

-i3* 

•14* 
12* 

2J06 

2763 
8yt82 

-56* 

-39* 
12* 

2351 

15S* 
8,482 

•10* 

-19* 
7* 

47« 

ZiOB 
8.WB 

Total,  Nudaar  Energy 

Energy  Research 

Biologieal  &  Environmental  Research 

Budon 
^    Basic  Energy  Sdenccs 

Uborstory  Technology  Transfer 

University  Ir  Science  Education 

Other 

High  Energy  Physics 

Nuclear  Physics 

rataa 

133S 
8,437 
22^16 

C9S 

4* 

-IS* 

•31* 

13* 

-100* 

-100* 

•34* 

6* 

•4* 

11745 

5,820 

2S739 

-4* 

-18* 
-38* 

4* 

-100* 

-10O* 

-37* 

5* 

-12* 

10>I38 

1i»fr 
5747 

23,aw 

-1* 

-3* 

-25* 

4* 

.30* 

•71* 

-47* 

4* 

-3« 

10706 

1713 
67M 

23,657 

2B 

Total,  Energy  R«saarch 

E5<iH^  CvOian  Waste  R&D 
Environmental  Marutgement 
Oean  Coal  Technology 

33,283 

3S0 

•2* 
•11* 
-12* 
-100* 

32,489 
311 

■9% 

-12% 
-13* 
-100* 

30,150 
308 

•S* 

-0* 
-12* 
-100* 

31/468 
350' 

Total,  Science  Jorisdiction 

I07i»l 

,     -»» 

79346 

-33* 

71 :91V 

-7* 

io9^« 

Note:  This  table  .tssuines  that  this  laboratory  is  cut  in  each  debul  line  above  by  the  same  pcrcantage  as  DOE  as  a  whole. 
T1<«  perccntagcx  on  the  total  lines  are  calculated  based  upon  the  sum  of  the  cuts  in  the  detail  lines.  Depending  on  how  the 
^lil  of  work  at  the  lab  within  any  teal  compares  tvlth  the  split  in  the  DOE  as  a  whole,  the  parcciliage  cut  at  the  lab  on  a 
total  line  may  vary  from  the  overall  DOE  percentage  cut.  and  from  cuts  at  any  other  lab. 
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Ectiaulcd  Impact  of  Hiul  Koiise  Sdcnoe  Committee  Acdonst 

Lawrence  Livennoxe  National  Laboratoxy 


FYIWS. 

EatimaMd 

Oblig. 


WiUka' 
Cut* 


EaUmate 


Ruhrabachar 
Cut% 


FYt99eB«t 

(Rohr- 
«b»Aer)* 


Deyl*  Cut 


Eftta 


Subr  .vid  Kenawablas 
'     Sular  PFugrsms 

buothicrnuil 

Hydrofieft 

Orit«r  Solar  nnd  Rancwablcs 
Tutsi,  Solar  and  Ranawabtcs 

F>»>dl  Enarigr 
CmI 


—  -Vi% 

—  -«» 
1XX»          160% 


ijun 


-57% 

■s*% 

-59* 


—  -10« 

—  •21% 
TJOO  1iO« 

—  -ao* 


uao 


1.000 
220 

iso 

ISO 


1fiO«         .KOO 


160% 


-6S« 

-49% 
-37* 
-33* 


71 

lis 


-«■% 
-90% 

-so« 

-S5% 
-32* 


2.600 

•  71 
177 
75 


160* 

-26* 

-0* 

0* 

-11* 

-36* 


9 

335 
295 


•54* 

-52* 
•59* 

-W* 
■100* 
-84* 


137 
160 


-SS% 

•65* 
-«2« 
-48* 

-100* 


127 
153 


-8* 

■46* 
-10* 
-10* 
•100* 
-11* 


635 

-53* 

S9 

■66* 

282 

-10* 

^r 

■      - 

-14* 
12* 

z 

-39* 
12* 

I 

-19* 
7» 

- 

CHI 
Cm 

Prognun  Dircctiun 
Odiar  Foscil 
Tuttl.  FiMcil  Enarjgr 

Enargy  Effidancy 

Buildings  * 

Induatrinl  ' 

Transporatdun 

Utility 

Other  Enarsy  Effidancy 
Total.  En«rf;y  Effldancy 

Nudaar  GnoTRy 

Nudaar  Enargy  R&O 

Otliar 
Tubil,  Nuelaar  Encrj^y 

Eiiarf;y  Research 

Biological  4c  Envirotunanta]  RasaareS 

Fusiurt 

Basic  Enerfgr  Sciences 

Laboratory  Technolof;y  Trvnjfar 

University  &  Science  Education 

Other 

HiRh  Enariqr  Physics 

Nuclear  Physics 
Tutal.  Energy  Research 

ES4iH  &  Civituin  Waste  R4cD 
Environmental  Management 
Clean  Cual  Technology 
Total,  Science  Juri*dictiof\ 

*      Note:  This  cable  assumes  that  this  laboratory  is  cut  in  each  detail  line  above  by  the  same  percentage  as  DOE  as  a  whole. 
The  percentages  on  the  total  lines  arc  CiJoiletod  based  upon  ihe  sum  of  the  cuts  in  the  detail  lines.  Depending  on  how  the 
.•plil  of  work  nt  the  lab  within  any  total  compares  with  the  <plit  m  the  DOE  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  cut  at  the  lab  on  a 
total  line  may  vary  from  the  overall  DOE  percentage  cut,  ard  h'om  cuts  at  any  other  lab. 


20,616 
27,400 
42,531 

\jaoo 


-15* 
-?1* 
13* 
•100* 
-100* 
^» 


17,453 
18.901 
47581 


-18* 
■38* 

4* 
-100* 
-100* 
■37* 


16509 
17>I2 
44JR0 


-2* 
-2S* 

4* 
-30* 

-71* 
•47* 


20J>» 
20/452 
44;091 


2,*77 
724 

6* 
•4* 

2335 
692 

5* 
-12* 

2;iio 

634 

4* 
-3* 

2,772 
701 

94.948 
1.1X. 

■7* 

-11* 
'12* 
-100* 

87,862 
i;i04 

-14* 

-12* 
-13% 
-100* 

995- 

-7* 

■0* 
-12* 
■100* 

88,590 

t.ix 

98.433 

"      •«* 

92J098 

■13* 

45.97S 

_i»    . 

iiSS 
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EsiiDuted  Impact  oi  Final  Houac  Sdenee  Committee  Action  afc 
... -^.^v-  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratoxy 

— >—  ■   ;;:  r  '^IJ-   .  ~  •^•^•■*-'  v "  ■        Comparison  between Froposab  -  :;T>?;.~   '-^----^^ 


.^W'K**^-''^*^"-*''^^'^*' 


fY199S 
EfHmatid 


Walker 


FY  1996 
Estiinan 

(W«)k«T)' 


Rohnbachcr 
Cut% 


FYlMiEit 

(Rehr- 
■baehtTJ' 


Duyb  Cm 


FY1W» 
Estiinaic 
(DoYirt- 


SohvandRan^wiiblw 

ScOwProgrems 

100 

-4t% 

S2 

-57% 

43 

-10% 

SD 

,C<toih>fl>u] 

1.400 

■46« 

7S3 

•54% 

647 

-21* 

1411 

Hydrugfn 

aso 

160% 

910 

160% 

910 

160% 

910 

OtfWT  Solar  .-uid  Ranawablaa 

3.900 

■56% 

1,^07 

-59% 

1,595 

-30% 

i733 

Total,  Solar  and  Rancwablas 

57S0 

■40% 

3.422 

-44% 

3,195 

■16% 

4344 

Fonil  Enanor 

Cdtl 

— 

■4«« 

— 

-6S% 

— i 

-26% 

— 

oa 

265 

■0% 

140 

-50% 

134 

■0% 

215 

Cm 

300 

-49% 

1S4 

-S0% 

149 

0% 

300 

— 

-37% 

— 

-S5% 

— ■ 

-n% 

OtharFoMa 

—  ~ 

■33% 

— 

.32% 

— 

■36% 



ToiaL  FoMil  EiMTfty 

S6S 

-48% 

294 

-50% 

283 

-- 

Sio 

Enarfty  BFfidancy 

BuUdingi                                      h 

S 

-S2« 

2 

-65% 

2 

-46% 

3 

IndustriaJ                                   • 

•         4,246 

■59% 

1,731 

■62% 

1,605 

•10% 

3A2 

Tnwiiportaiion 

iaoo 

-4«» 

1«2 

>««% 

1/449 

-10% 

2J21 

Ulfliiy 

— 

.100« 

— 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

Other  Enarn  Eff)cian«y 
Touj,  Energy  EJfidancy 

— 

-84* 

— 

-84% 

— 

-n* 

— 

7fiSi 

-5» 

3.2S5 

-57% 

3J056 

-10* 

6J46 

NucUarEnargy 

12.735 

-14* 

10.928 

■39% 

7737 

-19* 

io;296 

Othar  , 

1.200 

12* 

1^9 

12% 

1,339 

7% 

1^ 

Total.  Nuclaar  Energy 

13.93S 

-12« 

12<267 

.35% 

9/176 

-\i% 

11.575 

23,384 
6.1% 
22,298 

1,208 


•15% 
-31% 
13% 
-100% 
-100* 
-34% 


19,796 
4,274 
25.155 


-18% 
-38% 

4% 
-100% 
-100% 
-37* 


\9.iK 
3,854 

23,268 


-2% 

-25% 

4% 

-30% 
-71% 


23X02 
4,625 
23,120 


Encrfty  Rasaarch 

Biologial  &  En  vironmanlal  RaMarch 

Fualon 

Baxie  Enargy  Sdancaa 

Laboratory  Tacknedogy  Tranafar 

Unlvanity  h  Seianca  Edualiun 

Other 

High  Enargy  Phyaics 

NudawPhyncs 
Totid.  Enerxy  RaMarch 

E54iH  fcCviKan  Waata  R&D 
Environmantal  Managamant 
Oaan  Coal  Tachiiolo)(y 
T^ol.  Scianea  juriadiclion 

*      Nut*:  This  table  aiouma*  that  this  laboratory  i>  cue  in  each  deail  Una  abov*  by  tka  same  pcreantegc  a*  DOE  ai  a  whola. 
Tha  parecniagas  on  the  total  bnas  ar«  calculatad  basad  upon  the  tum  of  ifaa  cnta  in  Iha  dttati  linM.  D*pcndin((  on  how  tht 
<^it  ot  work  at  lh«  Ub  within  any  total  comparn  wf th  th*  >plit  In  tha  DOE  as  a  whole,  tha  pcreanlaK*  cut  at  the  lab  on  a 
touil  Itna  liwy  vAry  from  tha  ovarall  DOC  parcantaga  cut.  and  from  cuts  at  any  other  lab. 


77S 

39398 

6% 

•4% 

■21 
37^ 

5% 

-12% 

•If. 
3447* 

4% 
-3% 

8DS 

38.162 

93;iS9 

2JS7 
1,611 

-6% 

-11% 
-12% 
-100% 

•7705 

2J71 
M18 

-13% 

-12% 
-13% 
-100% 

«.59S 

2J51 
1/406 

-3% 

-0% 
-12* 
-100% 

90,059 

2,557 
1/414 

124728 

•n% 

"9,«32 

■"    -19%    ■ 

1?M«.. 

-^* 

117360 
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Estiinmted  Impact  of  Hnal  Hoose  Science  Coounittec  AoboA  at 
Lawnence  Berkeley  National  Laboratozy 
.„  ~        CompacUon between Pro|K>»«ls  •■  ;.     .^^ii,,"^ 
" ,  .,r. '.^i^ -M.~  (dollars  In  thousands)         ,;  -jV     ■. ,    .a- 


...^^^.--:^.^-- 

FY19«S 

Esiiiraiiad 

Oblig. 

Walker 
Cut« 

FY1<»» 
Eatlmate 
(Walker)* 

Roluabacher 
Cui% 

nn994Ea«. 

(Rohr- 
abachcH* 

OoyleCut 

% 

FY19W 

EsCilMk 

(OovM- 

Sabtf  and  RciwwnUc* 

Sutar  PrwfTwiw 

— 

-4«* 

_ 

-57% 

.     

•10% 

_ 

*C«othcrmal 

— 

-M« 

— 

-54% 

_ 

-21% 

_ 

Hydrogen 

— 

IMM. 

_ 

160% 



160% 

_ 

Odi*r  Si4«r  and  Rcnewablcs 

250 

-56* 

109 

-59% 

102 

-30% 

ITS 

Total,  SoUr  and  Rcnawabjes 

2S0 

■Sl,% 

109 

-59% 

102 

-30% 

05 

Pouil  Enarfgr 

•Coal 

sto 

■«8% 

Wl 

-68% 

181 

■26% 

417 

Oil 

«5n 

■47% 

344 

-90% 

328 

■0% 

OO 

Cm 

SI 

-«9« 

2114 

-9>% 

2^4 

0% 

S5I 

Profcrem  Oiractian 

— 

-37* 

— 

-55% 

— 

•11% 

_ 

OdMr  FoMfl 

— 

^* 

— 

32% 

— 

-36% 



ToeJ,  FoMil  Energy 

17«il 

-54% 

809 

-36% 

783 

-8% 

UM 

Enargy  Efflciancy 

BuUdiixKi                                      *         « 

15,650 

-S2% 

7,454 

-65% 

5.428 

•46% 

8;li6 

Indtutrial                                     ' 

7M 

S9% 

326 

-62% 

302 

•10% 

719 

Trans  porbidon 

1525 

-»>% 

1,373 

-U% 

1,307 

-10% 

1273 

Utility 

1.100 

-loa-K. 

. — 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

■  Other  Enarsy  Efficiency 

100 

■84% 

U 

-84% 

16 

-11% 

89 

Total,  Energy  Efficiency 

2D,17« 

-SSir 

4,169 

-65% 

•ffiii 

•43% 

uSa 

Nuclear  EnaT)(y 

Nuclear  Energy  R&O 

— 

•14« 

— 

-39% 

— 

•19% 

— 

Other 

— 

12* 

■^ 

12% 

— 

7% 

— 

Tuial,  Nttdear  Enerfiy 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Energy  Research 

Biolafdcal  It  Environmental  Research 

**fi6* 

-15« 

37726 

•18% 

36,552 

•2% 

43435 

Fusion 

6JCB 

•31« 

4,280 

•38% 

3439 

-25% 

4,632 

Basic  Energy  Sciences 

stsn 

13* 

63;B22 

4% 

59J033 

4% 

58,699 

Laboratory  Technology  Transfer    . 

H/M 

■1U0« 

— 

•100% 

— 

•30% 

6;>6* 

University  It  Science  Education 

2554 

-100« 

— 

-100% 

— 

-71% 

734 

Other 

6JM3 

-34% 

3,993 

-37% 

3797 

-47% 

3.184 

High  Energy  Physics 

USM 

*% 

25.940 

5% 

2S761 

4% 

25.412 

Nuclear  Physics 

25,108 

-4% 

24010 

-12% 

21,973 

•3% 

24J20 

Total,  Energy  Research 

174^1 

■8% 

159,811 

.13% 

\&m^ 

-4% 

166440 

ESJiH  It  Cvilian  Waste  R&O 

2.707 

-11% 

2,404 

-12% 

13KJ 

■0% 

1707 

Environmental  Management 

13,902 

-12% 

12,240 

-13* 

12,129 

-12% 

11199 

Qcan  Cual  Technology 

■       — 

■100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

Total,  Sdenea  Jurisdiction                            ' 

iiJiS^ 

■  '   -li* 

184.542 

-19% 

173,iJI 

Jl% 

"s,'2S. 

Note-  This  able  aMumes  that  this  laburaiory  is  cut  in  each  detail  line  above  by  the  xame  perccnaga  as  OOE  as  a  whole. 
The  percentages  on  the  total  lines  are  calculated  based  upi>n  the  $um  of  the  cuts  in  the  detail  Itnas.  Depending  on  how  the 
split  uf  woriL  .'<t  the  lab  within  any  total  comperes  with  the  tpUi  In  the  OOE  as  e  whole,  the  pcrcentagi!  cut  at  the  lab  on  a 
total  line  may  vary  frum  the  uverall  D<^E  pcicentage  cut.  and  frum  cuts  nt  any  iwher  Ltb. 
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Estiiiuited  Impact  of  Final  House  Sdcnce  ConiBUttec  Action  at 
Aigpnne  National  Labfiratozy  —  West 

■^^j::^^  --  ■"■  •:_  CotopadaoB  batwccn  fropoMb _  ri.;-l::  Av; ; 
^58S6si*i-^-i-^-~?***doltes to »ho««*nds)  ^i;^^^^.      .-" 

,       FT  IMS 


Bstiiraiad 


Walkar 
Cut« 


Escnran 

(W«lk«rr 


Rehnbachc 
Cnt« 


Pyi9MEtt. 

(Rohr- 
■bacherj' 


Oeylc  Cut 


Fri996 
EiiiinaM 


-48% 

160% 
■56% 


-S7% 
•54% 

1(0% 
-59% 


•10% 
■21% 
ltO% 
•30% 


-<0% 
-«7% 


•37% 
^% 


-<8% 

•a>% 

■JD% 
-S5% 

-32% 


—  •2t% 

—  -0% 

—  0% 

—  -11% 

—  ^36% 


•51% 
-59% 
-46% 
-100% 
fM% 


-65% 

■a% 

-48% 
r100% 
•84% 


—  -46% 

—  -10% 
~  -10% 

—  ^100% 

•11% 


Solar  and  lUiMwabiM ' 
'    itjjkar  Piaffama 

Caothannal 

Hydrqgan 

Od)«r  Solar  and  R#newabl«s 
Total.  Solar  and  RnM  waUa 

fomOEnirgf 
Oal 

oa 

'  '  Caa 

Program  fraction 
OtharFoacU 
Total,  poaill  Enargjr 

Enargy  Efficrancy 

Buildin|{i  « 

Indoftrlal  ^ 

Tmnaportilion 

Utility 

0(har  Energy  Efficiency 
Total,  Energy  Efficiency 

Nadear  Energy 

Nudcar  Energy  MrD 

Othtf 
Total,  Nuclear  Enargy 

Energy  Research 

Biological  4c  Environmental  Rcaaarch 

Huion 

Basic  Energy  Seiancea 

Laboratory  Technology  Tranifer 

University  4c  Science  Edocation 

Other 
.  High  Energy  Phyaics 

Nudnr  Physic* 
Total,  Energy  Raaaarch 

eSAH  t  a  vilian  Waala  MD 
Envtronmantal  Management 
Oean  Coal  Technology    ' 

Tetal.  Science  Juriadiclion 

*      Note:  Thia  table  uaumes  thai  thi*  laboratory  ia  cut  in  each  deail  line  above  by  the  same  percentage  a*  DOE  a*  a  whole. 
The  percentaite*  on  ih*  total  line*  era  calculated  btued  upon  the  aum  of  the  cut*  In  the  detail  line*.  Depending  on  hot*  the 
apKl  of  work  at  the  lab  wItMn  any  tstel  comparaa  with  the  split  in  the  DOE  a*  a  whole,  the  percentage  cut  at  the  labun  a 
■  lelal  line  may  vary  from  the  ovnaO  DOE  percentage  cat.' and  from  cuU  at  any  other  lab. 


ISO 
46,471 

'14% 
12% 

6y459 
74.188 

-39% 

12% 

4573 
74,183 

•19% 
7% 

6jns 
■Km 

73,998 

9% 

•0>I7 

6% 

ny*.\ 

4% 

76.954 

-15% 

•31% 

13% 

•100% 

-100% 

•34% 

6% 

-4% 


-18% 



•3% 

•38% 



-3S% 

4%  . 

— 

4% 

-100% 

_ 

-30% 

■100% 

-^ 

-71% 

•37% 



-47% 

5% 



4% 

-12% 

— 

-3% 

4,463 

-11% 

-12% 
•100% 

3,930 

•12% 

-13% 
•100% 

M94 

•0% 
-12% 
■100% 

3>n6 

7«<««i 

8% 

8457? 

s% 

CUSS 

>- 

_«^ 
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Estimated  Impact  of  Final  House  Saenc*  Committee  Action  at 

.     Maho  Nation^  Engineering  Laboratoiy  • 

•- '    •■-',.  ;'-.t  Comparison  between  P»p€i«al»      j  .•.■,..' r'':.  >;-- 

•••--rj:i:<!S^T3r;-,-i^:-^.,;.(dolUw  in  thousands)   --;••■  -"=  -•":•■  ■'t: ■:'' 
Tj*-?^  ^!^i*»}=^, ,'-*", ■■':",    " ,      ■■  .  •     ^-    --'- '  -«■--•-■"■ 

nn<rts 


Eadmalcd 
,-OMi«- 


Wailur 
Cut« 


FY  1996 
Escunac* 
(Walker)- 


Rohrabachor 
Cut« 


FVI99tE>t. 

(Rohr- 

«b«ch«r)* 


Dojria  Cut 


FY19tt 
EstumM 
(Dovie)- 


Solar  and  RancwaUa* 

Sular  Pnoftnuiu 

'    ^ 

-48% 

_ 

-57% 



•10% 

£«alhentutl 

4^ 

M6« 

2.422 

-54% 

2^079 

-21% 

3371 

HydroRcn 

. — 

I60« 



160% 



160% 

OdMf  Solar  and  RaiMwablu 

4S0 

■56« 

197 

-59% 

184 

-30% 

315 

Total,  Subr  and  Renawabia* 

«,9S0 

■*7% 

2.619 

-54% 

L263 

-21% 

3ja86 

Rwiil  Enarjjy 

Col 

IjOW 

■it% 

336 

-68% 

336 

•26% 

774 

OU 

3Z7 

■47% 

173 

-90% 

165 

-0% 

127 

Ca« 

320 

-49* 

165 

-90% 

159 

0% 

32D 

Ptaitnun  Diraclion 

■  — 

-37* 

— 

-55% 



-11% 

OtharFowil           '                                _ 

— 

-33% 

— . 

-32% 

— 

-36% 

_ 

Tual.  FuMil  Enargy 

\JU7 

■<0« 

674 

■61% 

660 

-16% 

t>ei 

Energy  Efficiancy 

Buildings                                      k         , 

S 

^« 

2 

-65% 

2 

-46% 

3 

Industrial                                  -      *           ' 

3A2* 

■SS« 

1,396 

-62% 

1J95 

-10% 

3«2 

Transportation 

3<318 

-4«« 

1304 

-48* 

1.717 

-10% 

2,9«7 

UbHiy                                        '         '   ' 

— 

-100% 

— 

-IU0% 

— 

-100% 

Other  Energy  Effidancy                        _ 

— 

-84% 



-84% 



-11% 

_ 

Total,  Energy  EMaafwy 

4747 

-S3% 

3,202 

-55% 

3/114 

-10% 

6fln 

Nuclear  Enei^ty 

Nuclear  Ene>;gy  R&D 

8,040 

-14% 

6y899 

-39% 

4,885 

-19% 

6,500 

Other                                                          _ 

u» 

12% 

1J08 

12% 

1,808 

7% 

1,727 

Total.  Nuclear  Energy 

9,6«a 

-10% 

8^07 

-31% 

6ja3 

-15% 

8^7 

Energy  Research 

Biological  &  Environmental  Raaaarch 

3,110 

-1S% 

2,633 

-18% 

ISSl 

-2% 

isea 

Fusion 

3,180 

-31* 

2.194 

-38% 

1,978 

-2S% 

2,374 

Basic  Energy  Sciences 

UU 

13% 

3,177 

4% 

2,938 

4% 

2.92D 

Laboratory  Technology  Transfer  . 

745 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

-30% 

524 

Univcraity  &  Science  Education 

3jaoo 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

-71% 

862 

Other 

— 

-M% 

— 

J7* 



-47% 

_ 

High  Energy  Physics 

— 

-  6% 

— 

5% 

— 

4% 

_ 

Nuclear  Physics                                     __ 

— 

•4% 

— 

-12% 

— 

-3% 

— 

Total,  Energy  Raaaarch 

12«1 

.38% 

8;a04 

-42% 

7^7 

-24% 

9739 

E5&H  &  avilian  Wasia  R&D 

3;gs 

-11% 

3.C4 

-12% 

3J93 

■0% 

33S5 

Environmental  Martagement 

12:953 

-12% 

11,405 

-13% 

11,301 

-12% 

11J«6 

Otatn  Coai  Technology 

— 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

-100% 

— 

Total,  Science  Juriadlction 


527W 


.28% 


34X135' 


-34-^ 


34.791  -15%          443*r 


Note:  This  table  assumes  that  this  laboratory  is  cut  in  each  detail  line  above  by  the  same  percentage  its  DOE  as  a  whole. 
The  percentages  on  (he  total  lines  are  calculated  based  upon  the  sum  of  t)te  cuts  in  the  detail  line*.  Depending  on  how  the 
iplii  iif  work  at  the  lab  within  any  toail  cemparcK  with  the  split  in  the  DOE  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  cut  at  the  lab  on  a 
total  line  may  vary  from  the  overall  DOE  percentage  cut.  and  fromcutsatnny  other  lab. 
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Estimated  Impact  of  Final  Hoom  Sdenoe  Committee  Action  «fe 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratoiy 

..,- •...  ^^- -•  -    Comparison  between  fttipo»al«  .    \,/\  , 

■-:.■ :  ".-'rrV-' ^  V  -        (doUan  in  thousands)  .,       .■4,  '      • 


^1995 

EMimatad 

ObKg. 


Walker 
Cul« 


EaiiinBta 
KWaHw)* 


Itahiabachar 
Cui% 


nn9M'EM. 

Qtehr- 
abachw)* 


DoylaCut 


FYI9K 
Edlmat*  I 
(DoylarJ 


Sular  and  Rcnawablu  . 

Subtr  Program* 

dcttihunrial 

Hydrogen 

Othar  Sular  and  Renewable* 
Tool,  Solar  and  Ranawablea 

Fossil  Energy 

Coal 

OU 

Cas 

Program  DirKtion 

Otharfoanl 
Tolal,  FosnI-Enargy 

Energy  Efficiency 

Buildings  ^ 

Industrial  * 

Transportatiun 

Utility 

Other  Energy  Effidcney 
Total.  Energy  Efficiency 

Nudcar  Energy 

Nuclear  Enwgy  R&D 

Other 
Total,  Nuctaar  Energy 

Energy  Reeaarch 

Biologieal  &  Environmental  Research 

Fusion 

Basic  Energy  Sciences 

Laboratory  Technology  Transfer 

University  l>  Science  Education 

Other 

High  Energy  Physics 

Nuclear  Physio 
Total,  Energy  Research 

ES4iH  &  a  viban  WaM>  RicO 
Environmental  Management 
dean  Coal  Technology 

Tutal.  Science  Jurisdiction 


400 


100 
625 


-48«  2D9 

-«»  — 

1iO«  2fi0 

•S&*  TOK 


-S7» 
-S4» 

160% 
-59% 


3U 


1,125 


2se 

S2S 


■34% 

-6a« 

•49% 
-37« 
-33* 


743 


«7 


-39% 

•S0« 
.S0« 
-SS* 

-32* 


173  -lO* 

—  -21»  _ 

ato  va%  an 

2S6     JO*  43B 


689 


-i* 


1XB» 


83  -2S* 

116  .0* 

—  0* 

—  -11* 

—  -36* 


1,083 

1,385 
SDO 


T^r 


ISO 
2S0 


■52* 

-S2* 

-46* 
•100* 

■84* 


612 

272 


^« 


-14* 
12* 


"sr 


129 
279 


■6S* 
•«2* 
-48* 
-100*. 
-84* 


499 


*% 


at 


-61* 


-39* 
12* 


446  -46* 

—  -10*  _ 
2S9            -to*  4S9 

—  .100*  — 

—  -n*  — 

-^ 


"361        T5Xr 


-19* 
7* 


Ul 
2(7 


28,347 

-IS* 

24,015 

-18* 

23,267 

-2* 

27XB 

e 

Jl« 

57 

•38% 

S2 

-2S* 

62 

73372 

13* 

82773 

4% 

76,56.7 

4* 

lifm 

7,920 

•100* 

— 

-100% 

— 

-30* 

5368 

2J94 

-100* 

— 

-100* 

— 

-71* 

688 

ItSJ 

•34* 

5,179 

-37% 

4.9a« 

-47* 

4,129 

74J3S 

6* 

7873S 

S% 

nsM. 

4* 

76,983 

96,«S 

-4* 

92.189 

-12* 

84/103 

-3* 

93,419 

290,753 

-3* 

282,948 

•8% 

267,248 

-2* 

284^829 

1J74 

-11* 

1,664 

-12* 

1;6S0 

■0* 

1374 

24,602 

-12* 

21j661 

.    -13* 

21>464 

-12* 

21388 

— 

-100* 

— 

-.100* 

— 

-100* 

— 

321322 


-4*       308^28 


"«?S" 


-3*        311.901 


*      NuU:  This  table  assumes  that  this  laburatbry  is  cut  in  each  detiul  line  above  by  the  same  percentage  as  DOE  as  a  whole. 
The  percentages  on  the  total  lines  are  calculated  based  upon  the  Sum  of  the  cut*  In  the  detail  lines.  Depending  on  how  the 
split  of  wnrk  at  the  lab  within  «ny  totil  compares  wtth  the  split  In  the  DOE  aa  a  whole,  the  peicenlag*  cut  at  the  lab  on  a 
total  line  may  vary  from  the  xvarall  DOE  percentage  cut,  and  from  cuts  at  any  other  Ub. 
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Estimated  loipmct  of  Final  Houm  Sdenee  Coounittee  Action  at: 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratozy 
;       ,    CuBpaiison  bctwccil  RopoMU   ' 
_'  „lc, .  (dollars in thousands>  „..     ~- 


FYIMS 

EMiiniited 

ObBn. 


Walker 
Cui% 


FY  19% 
Estimata 
CWnlkT)' 


Rohrabachcr 
Cur% 


FY  1996  Est 
(Rohr- 


DoylaCut 


FY19K 
EMinolK 
(DoyW 


Sular  and  R«nctviibli» 

SuUtr  ProfirMns 

300 

-48* 

157. 

-57* 

IM 

-10* 

9D 

dralhnnua 

— 

-46* 

— 

-54* 

— 

•21* 

_ 

HydroRW 

— 

160% 

— 

160% 



160% 

.^ 

Other  SuUr  and  Rantwables 

9S0 

■S«% 

416 

-59* 

388 

-30% 

m 

Tulal.  Sular  and  fUnewaUe* 

1,250 

-S4* 

S73 

-99* 

&18 

-2S* 

m 

Bwsil  Energy 

Oml 

I/J7S 

-48% 

348 

■*»% 

348 

■36* 

n 

oa 

— 

-47% 

— 

■  -50* 

— 

-0* 



Cm 

39H 

-49* 

20S 

-SO* 

198 

0% 

3n 

Profcram  Direction 

-n 

J7* 

— 

-55* 

— 

-11* 

_ 

Other  FuiMiV 

— 

-33* 

— 

-32* 

— 

-36% 

— 

Total,  Fojsil  EncTfgr 

1,473 

-42% 

553 

-63* 

s46 

-19% 

1,198 

Enernjr  Efficiency 

BuUdinRS                                         « 

«       10.493 

•52* 

4,998 

-65* 

3,639 

-46% 

5^ 

InduslrU)                                     ' 

'         3>M0 

-59% 

1.492 

-62* 

1,384 

-10% 

335 

Transpnrtatian 

VS 

-46* 

2SB 

-48* 

246 

-10* 

4S 

UiUity 

300 

-100% 

— 

-100* 

.  — 

-100* 

— 

Other  Energy  Efficiency 

375 

-84* 

40 

■84% 

CO 

-11* 

,3B4 

Total,  Energy  Effldancy 

1SJ03 

.ii% 

»^ 

■65* 

SJ29 

-36* 

~?70 

Nuclear  Energy 

Nuclear  Enai^gy  R&D 

350 

-14* 

300 

-39* 

213 

■19* 

2B3 

Other 

— 

12% 

— 

12* 

— 

7* 

— 

Total,  Nuclear  Energy 

3S0 

-14* 

300 

-39* 

713 

-19* 

283 

-Energy  Raseejch 

Biological  4c  Environmental  Reteareh 

Fusion 

Basic  Energy  Sciences 

Laburalory  Technolagy  Transfv 

University  4c  Science  Education 
•     Other 

High  Energy  Physics 

Nuclear  Phytic* 
Tutal,  Energy  Keteirrh 

E5&H  fc  C vOian  Waste  K*0 
Enirlrunmental  Management 
Clean  Coal  Technology 

Total,  Science  Juiiadicliun 


82712 

■IS* 

70;021 

-18* 

67;h.i 

-2* 

81 7» 

3J30 

-31* 

228 

-38* 

20K 

■25* 

1411 

11,949 

13* 

13,480 

4* 

1%4«9 

4* 

12J90 

7712 

-too* 

— 

-100* 

— 

-30* 

s^ 

870 

-100* 

— 

-100* 

— 

-71* 

2SD 

3744 

■34* 

2v474 

-r% 

2JS2 

■47* 

1773 

45 

6* 

48 

5* 

47 

4% 

C 

_j. 

-4* 

— 

-12* 

— 

-3% 

— 

110,262 

-20* 

88751 

-23* 

8*718 

-6% 

103^1 

17JM7 

■   -11* 

15^50 

■12* 

1S7» 

-0% 

17M6 

— 

■12* 

— 

-13* 

— 

-12* 

— 

— 

-100* 

— 

-100* 

— 

-100% 

— 

146,485  -23*        112.^5 


J072SL 


Jl^ 


Nute:  Thin  able  aasumca  that  this  laboiatory  is  cut  in  aach  detail  line  abuva  by  the  svuna  pcrcenagc  n*  DOE  as  a  whole. 
The  percentage*  on  the  total  line*  are  calculated  based  upon  the  ram  of  the  cuts  in  the  detail  lines.  Depending  on  how  the 
■plil  uf  wurk  at  the  lab  within  any  ten!  compares  with  the  split  in  the  DOE  a*  a  whule,  the  percentage  cut  at  the  lab  on  a 
total  line  may  vary  from  tha  uveraD  DOE  percentage  cut,  and  from  cuts  at  any  uthcr  lab. 
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EsitiMted  Impact  of  Final  Houm  Sddice  Conuaitlct  Adioh  at 
National  Renewable  Ehexsy  Laboratozy  . 
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